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THE    PACIFIC   ERA. 

BY  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT. 

Being  a  speech  delivered  by  the  President  and  revised  by 
him  for  publication  in  the  Pacific  Era. 

Before  I  visited  the  Pacific  slope  I  was  an  expansionist,  and  since  then  I 
have  never  understood  how  any  man  convinced  of  his  country's  greatness  and 
glad  that  his  country  should  challenge  with  proud  confidence  its  mighty  future, 
can  be  anything  but  an  expansionist.  An  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  should  convey,  but  familiarity  with  the  situation  should  em- 
phasize, the  conviction,  that  in  the  century  now  opening,  the  commerce  and  the 
command  of  the  Pacific  will  be  factors  of  incalculable  moment  in  the  world's 
history. 

The  seat  of  power  ever  shifts  from  land  to  land,  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
earliest  civilizations,  those  seated  beside  the  Nile  and  in  Mesopotamia,  had 
little  to  do  with  sea  traffic.  But  with  the  rise  of  those  people  who  went  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  with  the  rise  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
the  Mediterranean  became  the  central  sea  on  whose  borders  lay  the  great, 
wealthy  and  cultivated  powers  of  antiquity.  The  war  navies  and  the  merchant 
marines  of  Carthage,  Greece  and  Rome  strove  thereon  for  military  and  indus- 
trial supremacy.  Its  control  was  the  prerequisite  to  greatness  and  the  Roman 
became  the  lord  of  the  Western  world  only  when,  after  Pompey's  naval  vic- 
tories, his  fleet  rode  unchallenged  from  the  /Egean  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
When  Rome  declined,  for  centuries  thereafter  the  wealth  and  culture  of  Europe 
were  centered  on  its  southern  slopes,  and  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
vital  in  favoring  or  checking  their  growth.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Venice  and 
Genoa  flourished  in  their  grandeur  and  in  their  might. 

But  gradually  the  nations  of  the  north  grew  beyond  barbarism,  and  devel- 
oped fleets  and  commerce  of  their  own.  The  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  saw  trading  cities  rise  to  become  independent  or  else  to  become  props 
of  mighty  civilized  nations.  The  sea-faring  merchants  ventured  with  eves 
greater  boldness  into  the  Atlantic.  The  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  the  ports  of 
the  Hansa,  grew  and  flourished  as  once  the  Italian  cities  had  grown.  Holland 
and  England,  and  Spain,  Portugal  and  France  sent  forth  mercantile  adven- 
turers to  strive  for  fame  and  profit  on  the  high  seas.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  doubled,  America  was  discovered  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  became  to  the 
greater  modern  world  what  the  Mediterranean  had  been  to  the  lesser  world  of 
antiquity. 

In  our  own  day,  the  greatest  of  all  oceans,  of  all  the  seas,  and  the  last  to 
be  used  on  a  large  scale  by  civilized  man,  bids  fair  to  become  in  its  turn  the 
first  in  point  of  importance.     The  empire  that  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean 
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will  in  the  life  time  of  those  now  children  bid  fair  to  shift  once  more  westward 
to  the  Pacific.  When  the  Nineteenth  Century  opened,  the  lonely  keels  of  a 
few  whale  ships,  a  few  merchantmen,  had  begun  to  furrow  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Pacific;  but  as  a  whole  its  islands  and  its  shores  were  not  materially 
changed  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  long  past  ages  when  the  Phoenician 
galleys  traded  in  the  purple  of  Tyre,  the  ivory  of  Lybia,  the  treasures  of 
Cyprus.  The  junks  of  the  Orient  still  crept  between  China  and  Japan  and 
Farther  India,  and  from  the  woody  wilderness  which  shrouded  the  western 
shores  of  our  own  continent  the  red  lords  of  the  land  looked  forth  upon  a 
waste  of  waters  which  only  their  own  canoes  traversed.  That  was  but  a  cen- 
tury ago;  and  now  at  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  change  is  so 
vast  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  its  importance.  In  the 
South  seas  the  great  commonwealth  of  Australia  has  sprung  into  being. 
Japan,  shaking  off  the  lethargy  of  centuries,  has  taken  her  rank  among  other 
civilized  modern  powers.  European  nations  have  seated  themselves  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia;  and  China  now  bids  fair  in  her  turn  to  rise  and  see  the 
industry  and  aptitude  of  her  teeming  population  rewarded  by  national  growth. 

Meanwhile  our  own  mighty  republic  has  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  now  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  in  Alaska,  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines,  holds  an  extent  of  coast  line  which  makes  it  of  necessity 
a  power  of  the  first  class  in  the  Pacific.  The  extension  in  the  area  of  our 
domain  has  been  immense,  the  extension  in  the  area  of  our  influence  even 
greater.  America's  geographical  position  on  the  Pacific  is  such  as  to  insure 
peaceful  domination  of  its  waters  in  the  future  if  we  only  grasp  with  sufficient 
resolution  the  advantages  of  that  position.  We  are  taking  long  strides  in  that 
direction;  witness  the  cables  we  are  laying  down,  the  steamship  lines  we  are 
starting — some  of  them  already  containing  steamships  larger  than  any  freight 
carriers  that  have  previously  existed.  We  have  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
digging  an  Isthmian  Canal  to  be  under  our  own  control,  a  canal  which  will 
make  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines  in  effect  continuous,  which  will  be 
of  invaluable  benefit  to  our  mercantile  navy,  and  above  all  to  our  military  navy 
in  the  event  of  war. 

The  inevitable  march  of  events  gave  us  the  control  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  a  time  so  opportune  that  it  may  without  irreverence  be  called  Provi- 
dential. Unless  we  show  ourselves  weak,  unless  we  show  ourselves  degenerate 
sons  of  the  sires  from  whose  loins  we  sprung,  we  must  go  on  with  the  work  we 
have  undertaken.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  work  will  ever  be  of  a  peace- 
ful character.  We  infinitely  desire  peace  and  the  surest  way  of  obtaining  it  is 
to  show  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  war.  We  should  deal  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  fairness  with  weaker  nations  and  we  should  show  to  the  strongest  that  we 
are  able  to  maintain  our  rights.  Such  showing  can  not  be  made  by  bluster; 
for  bluster  merely  invites  contempt.  Let  us  speak  courteously,  deal  fairly  and 
keep  ourselves  armed  and  ready.  If  we  do  these  things  we  can  count  on  the 
peace  that  comes  to  the  just  man  armed,  to  the  just  man  who  neither  fears  nor 
inflicts  wrong.  We  must  keep  on  building  and  maintaining  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient navy,  with  plenty  of  the  best  and  most  formidable  ships,  with  an  ample 
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supply  of  officers  and  men,  and  with  those  officers  and  men  trained  in  the  most 
efficient  fashion  to  perform  their  duties.  Only  thus  can  we  assure  our  position 
in  the  world  at  large.  It  behooves  men  of  lofty  souls,  fit  and  proud  to  belong 
to  a  mighty  nation,  to  see  to  it  that  we  keep  our  position  in  the  world;  for  our 
proper  place  is  with  the  great  expanding  peoples,  with  the  peoples  that  dare  to 
be  great,  that  accept  with  confidence  a  place  of  leadership  in  the  world.  All 
our  people  should  take  that  position  but  especially  the  men  of  the  Pacific  Slope, 
for  much  of  our  expansion  must  go  through  the  Golden  Gate.  And  inevita- 
bly those  who  are  seated  by  the  Pacific  must  take  the  lead  in,  and  must  profit 
by,  the  growth  of  American  influence  along  the  coasts  and  among  the  islands 
of  that  mighty  ocean,  where  East  and  West  finally  become  one. 

I  believe  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  all  my  heart.  I  am  proud 
that  it  has  been  granted  to  me  to  be  a  citizen  in  a  nation  of  such  glorious  oppor- 
tunities, with  the  wisdom,  the  hardihood,  and  the  courage  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  We  have  no  choice,  we  people  of  the  United  States,  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  shall  play  a  great  part  in  the  world.  That  has  been  determined  for  us 
by  fate,  by  the  march  of  events.  We  have  to  play  that  part.  All  that  we  can 
decide  is  whether  we  shall  play  it  well  or  ill.  We  are  not  and  cannot  and  never 
will  be  one  of  those  nations  that  can  progress  from  century  to  century  doing 
little  and  suffering  little,  standing  aside  from  the  great  world  currents.  We 
must  either  succeed  greatly  or  fail  greatly.  The  citizen  of  a  small  nation  may 
keep  his  self  respect  if  that  nation  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  world,  because 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  nation  to  do  otherwise;  but  the  citizen  of  a 
great  nation  which  plays  a  small  part  should  hang  his  head  with  shame. 

Our  place  as  a  nation  is  and  must  be  with  the  nations  that  have  left  indeli- 
bly their  impress  on  the  centuries.  Men  will  tell  you  that  the  great  expanding 
nations  of  antiquity  have  passed  away.  So  they  have;  and  so  have  all  others. 
Those  that  did  not  expand  passed  away  and  left  not  so  much  as  a  memory  be- 
hind them.  The  Roman  expanded,  the  Roman  passed  away,  but  the  Roman 
has  left  the  print  of  his  law,  of  his  language,  of  his  masterful  ability  in  ad- 
ministration, deep  in  the  world's  history,  deeply  imprinted  in  the  character  of 
the  races  that  came  after  him.  I  ask  that  this  people  rise  level  to  the  great- 
ness of  its  opportunities. 

The  Mediterranean  era  declined  with  the  Roman  Empire  and  died  with  the 
discovery   of   America. 

The  Atlantic  era  is  now  at  the  height  of  its  development  and  must  soon 
exhaust  the  resources  at  its  command. 

The  Pacific  era,  destined  to  be  the  greatest  of  all,  and  to  bring  the  whole 
human  race  at  last  into  one  great  comity  of  nations,  is  just  at  the  dawn.  Man, 
in  his  migrations  westward,  has  at  last  traversed  the  whole  round  of  the  planet, 
and  the  sons  of  the  newest  West  now  stand  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America 
and  touch  hands  across  the  greatest  of  oceans  with  those  ancient  races  of  Asia 
which  have  from  time  immemorial  dwelt  in  their  present  seats.  It  is  the  fate  of 
the  American  people  to  be  placed  at  the  front  in  the  turmoil  that  must  accom- 
pany this  new  placing  of  the  peoples.  I  believe  the  contest  will  be  friendly  and 
peaceful;  it  surely  will  be  if  we  keep  ourselves  so  strong  that  we  do  not  have 
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to  fear  wrong,  and  at  the  same  time  scrupulously  respect  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  others.  Our  aim  must  be  to  bring  all  nations  into  intimate  and  brotherly 
association. 

We  cannot  escape  our  destiny  if  we  would;  we  must  face  the  performance 
of  our  duties  to  mankind ;  all  we  can  decide  is  whether  we  shall  do  these  duties 
well  or  ill.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  present  generation  of  American  citi- 
zens to  say  whether  our  country  shall  keep  in  the  van  of  this  glorious  work  and 
win  the  chief  triumphs  for  ourselves;  or  whether  we  shall  supinely  permit 
others  to  make  the  effort,  to  run  the  risk  and  to  reap  the  reward. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  OLD  PEKING. 

THE    VOYAGE. 
BY   MARTHA   FITCH    DENBY. 

My  husband  was  appointed  to  the  Chinese  mission  in  April  of  1885. 
When  I  realized  that  we  were  actually  going  to  China,  I  felt  as  if  the  world 
had  gone  out  of  joint.  That  we  should  be  suddenly  shot  from  our  little 
town  in  the  new,  crude  West,  to  the  oldest  country  in  the  Orient  seemed  too 
strange  to  be  true.  But  we  went  to  China,  and  we  stayed  there  thirteen 
years.  It  was  on  August  28th,  a  beautiful  starlight  night,  that  the  storm 
battered  "City  of  Rio  Janiero"  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Yokohama.  We 
stopped  some  distance  from  the  shore,  the  fine  wharf  which  now  enables  ships 
to  land  passengers  directly  on  the  bund  not  then  having  been  constructed. 

After  twenty-one  days  on  the  ocean,  seeing  not  even  a  passing  ship,  en- 
countering every  sort  of  weather  from  sultry  summer  with  seas  like  molten 
glass  to  the  most  violent  typhoon  of  that  season,  our  weary  eyes  would  have 
welcomed  the  sight  of  solid  ground,  even  if  it  had  been  a  desert  island. 
How  much  more  were  they  gladdened  when  the  green  hills  and  fairy-like 
temples  of  enchanted  Japan  came  into  view. 

About  an  hour  after  our  arrival  in  port,  Lieutenant  Strong  of  Admiral 
Davis'  staff  came  in  the  Admiral's  launch  to  bring  his  chief's  compliments  and 
greetings  to  the  Colonel,  and  to  say  that  he  in  his  flagship,  the  "Trenton,"  had 
for  some  time  been  waiting  our  coming,  and  would  convey  all  our  party  to 
Tientsin  whenever  it  suited  the  Colonel's  convenience.  We  gazed  with  great 
interest  at  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  big  man-of-war  which  was  soon  to  be  our 
temporary  home,  and  was  ever  afterward  to  be  associated  with  our  most 
delightful  memories. 

Upon  awakening  next  morning  I  found  my  porthole  darkened  by  a  huge 
black  lighter  swarming  with  naked  savages,  as  they  seemed  to  me,  who  were 
making  a  fearful  racket,  and  all  trying  to  look  at  once  into  my  state-room. 
I  closed  the  only  opening,  and  in  that  sweltering  place,  by  the  light  of  a 
smoky  and  odoriferous  kerosene  lamp,  dressed  and  packed  my  satchel.  Im- 
mediately after  breakfast  we  took  a  joyful  departure  from  the  "Rio."  We 
had  some  jolly  times  on  her,  had  formed  some  lasting  friendships,  had  a  great 

The  series  of  Impressions  we  begin  in  this  issue  have  a  peculiar  value,  because  they  picture  a 
phase  of  western  life  in  Peking  now  forever  ended.  They  are  historic.  The  Peking  of  the  '80s  is 
no  more.  The  advance  of  progress  and  the  fell  events  of  1900  have  changed  everything  so 
radically  that  the  Chinese  capital  of  to-day  is  scarce  to  be  recognized  as  the  same  place  where 
dwelt  so  pleasantly  the  exiled  foreigners  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 

Of  the  special  fitness  of  this  author  for  the  task  of  describing  that  society,  the  articles  themselves 
must  speak.  She  spent  the  greater  part  of  thirteen  years  in  Peking  where  she  was  loved  and 
honored  by  hundreds  of  Americans  and  foreigners  who  composed  the  quaint  society  of  the  City. 
These  papers  were  completed  shortly  before  Mrs.  Denby's  death  in  1906,  more  for  her  own 
amusement  and  the  pleasure  of  her  friends  and  relatives  than  with  any  more  serious  purpose  in  view. 
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liking  and  respect  for  the  officers  and  an  unbounded  admiration  for  our  cap- 
tain, whose  superior  seamanship  and  devotion  to  duty  had  undoubtedly  brought 
us  safely  through  that  fearful  typhoon.  She  had  proved  a  staunch  little  ship 
too,  riding  like  a  bird  on  the  top  of  the  terrific  waves,  which  were  trying  to  en- 
gulf her,  and  bringing  us  safe  into  port  when  many  a  finer  vessel  had  gone 
down.      Yet  we  were  glad  to  leave  her. 

I  am  happy  to  record  that  Captain  Seabury's  gallant  behavior  at  the  time 
of  our  storm,  was  soon  afterward  rewarded  by  the  charge  of  the  new  steamer 
"China,"  then,  and  for  a  number  of  years  afterward  the  finest  vessel  afloat  in 
those  waters. 

These  were  pleasant  days  in  Japan.  What  with  drives  through  lovely 
country,  excursions  to  Tokyo,  where  we  were  entertained  by  our  Minister  and 
Mrs.  Hubbard,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  other  missionary  friends,  to 
Kamakura  to  see  Daibutsu,  the  biggest  bronze  Buddha  in  the  world  (although 
we  neglected  an  important  duty  and  were  not  photographed  in  parties  of  six 
standing  on  his  thumb,  as  was  the  usual  custom  of  tourists),  on  delightful  boat- 
ing parties  to  and  from  the  "Trenton"  and  the  little  "Monocacy,"  beside 
other  charming  amusements,  the  two  weeks  of  our  stay  passed  like  a  dream. 
Japan  is  so  much  visited,  so  much  written  about  in  these  days,  that  one  can- 
not tell  anything  new,  and  for  this  reason  I  will  no  longer  dwell  upon  this 
fascinating  subject. 

Admiral  Davis  was  an  Indianian.  His  father  and  mine  had  been  warm 
friends,  and  he  knew  the  Colonel.  Naturally  he  felt  drawn  toward  his  fel- 
low Hoosiers.  We  are  all  apt  to  be  clannish,  especially  when  we  meet  in 
distant  lands,  and  this  feeling  was  a  strong  bond  between  us.  Consequently, 
when  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  furnish  transportation  for  the 
newly  appointed  Minister  and  family  from  Yokohama  to  Taku,  Admiral 
Davis  preferred,  instead  of  sending  one  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  fleet,  to 
come  himself  in  his  flagship. 

No  voyage  ever  was  or  ever  could  be  like  that  we  took  on  the  "Trenton," 
through  the  Inland  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  For  ten  days  it  was  like  living 
in  a  fairy  tale.  We  were  the  guests  of  the  Admiral,  and  all  that  he  and  his 
officers  could  do  was  done  for  our  comfort  and  pleasure.  The  ship  and  her 
entire  company  were  placed  at  our  disposal,  not  simply  as  an  unmeaning  com- 
pliment in  the  Spanish  style,  but  in  reality.  She  was  to  take  us  when  we 
desired  to  go — to  stop  when  we  pleased.  In  point  of  fact  she  did  cast  anchor 
during  Sunday  service  and  during  the  night;  even  while  at  our  meals  if  there 
chanced  to  be  any  fine  bit  of  scenery  which  we  must  otherwise  have  missed. 
The  leader  of  the  splendid  band  came  every  morning  with  his  repertoire  to  the 
"young  lady"  of  the  "Trenton,"  our  daughter,  and  played  whenever  and 
whatever  she  desired.  There  were  dances  every  night  in  the  ward  room  where 
she  was  undisputed  belle  of  the  ball,  without  a  rival,  her  extreme  popularity 
compelling  her  to  do  more  than  her  share  of  the  dancing.      We  had  dinners 
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every  night  with  the  Admiral,  with  Captain  Phythian,  with  the  junior  officers, 
and  with  the  officers  in  the  wardroom — a  continuous  round,  all  of  us, 
except  the  youngest  of  our  party.  He  being  of  an  age  to  tell  the  truth  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  generally  declined  invitations  from  the  officers,  frankly 
stating  that  he  perferred  plum  duff  with  the  sailors.  They,  as  is  their  custom, 
made  a  great  pet  of  the  child,  and  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  had  rigged 
him  out  in  a  perfect  sailor  costume,  cap,  lanyard  and  all,  of  the  finest  material, 
and  with  the  badge  of  "Captain  of  the  Foretop,"  or  some  other  distinguished 
title  embroidered  on  his  sleeve.  That  suit  the  boy  could  not  be  induced  to 
exchange  for  any  other  clothes,  until  a  Chinese  tailor  in  Tienstin  had  made  a 
fac-simile  of  it. 

Everything  combined  to  make  this  the  incomparable  voyage.  The  season 
was  autumn-summer — the  lovely  moon  of  those  latitudes  made  the  nights 
glorious,  the  weather  was  perfect,  and  our  pathway  lay  through  the  enchanted 
islands  of  the  Inland  Sea. 

Then  the  grand  old  "Trenton"  was  one  of  the  finest  wooden  vessels  that 
ever  floated.  Far  more  roomy  and  comfortable  than  any  of  the  modern  iron 
ships,  stuffed  with  machinery,  shaking,  throbbing,  puffing  as  they  go  on  their 
noisy  way,  can  ever  be.  The  "Trenton"  was  built  on  generous  lines.  She 
was  broad  and  high,  with  ample  space  inside,  and  she  was  extremely  beautiful. 
She  was  so  capacious  that  she  accommodated  the  engines  without  seem- 
ing a  bit  crowded,  and  even  the  big,  ugly  steam-pipes  did  not  destroy  her 
symmetry  nor  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  the  ample  sails  she  carried.  In- 
ternally she  was  luxuriously  fitted  up.  The  Admiral,  with  unexampled  self- 
abnegation  insisted  upon  our  occupying  his  quarters,  confining  himself  to  a 
small  state-room  adjoining.  The  two  elder  sons  were  accommodated  in  the 
wardroom. 

We  stopped  at  Kobe,  and  went  from  there  to  Kyoto.  At  Osaka,  the 
city  of  innumerable  bridges,  we  made  a  short  stop.  The  Governor  met  us 
at  the  station  there  with  two  fine  carriages ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  the  little  gentleman 
was  much  surprised  to  find  people  of  our  position  so  plainly  attired,  sans 
ribbons  and  medals,  with  which  the  governmental  officials  of  Europe  so  liber- 
ally bedeck  their  persons.  He  drove  us  to  see  the  wonderful  old  castle  on  a 
high  hill,  with  a  well  sunk  in  the  solid  rock  for  I  cannot  remember  how  many 
hundred  feet;  then  to  tiffin  with  him  in  the  same  room  in  which  General 
Grant  had  been  entertained.  The  Governor  of  Osaka  was  a  polite  and  gallant 
gentleman,  and  the  whole  episode  was  a  very  pleasant  one  in  our  Japanese 
experience.  Kyoto,  anciently  the  capital,  I  believe,  and  one  of  the  most  noted 
places  in  the  country,  did  not  detain  us  long.  Two  nights  and  a  day  we  stayed 
there,  and  then  went  back  to  our  floating  palace,  and  onward  to  the  finish  of 
our  delectable  voyage,  which  came  to  an  end  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pechihli  thirteen  miles  from  shore,  the  "Trenton"  not  daring  to  go 
nearer  for  fear  of  running  aground.     About  three  o'clock  the  next  day  after 
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we  cast  anchor,  a  little  steam  launch  was  discovered  coming  out  of  the  misty 
horizon  and  rapidly  approaching  our  ship.  We  watched  her  approach  with 
bated  breath,  for  we  knew  that  she  had  been  sent  to  tear  us  away  from  our 
floating  paradise,  and  to  take  us  into  an  unknown  land,  to  an  untried  life  among 
utter  strangers.  As  the  little  fussy,  sputtering  thing  came  up  to  the  side  of  our 
vessel,  a  gentleman  whom  we  correctly  supposed  to  be  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Tientsin,  climbed  the  gangway  and  took  bodily  possession  of  the 
leader  of  our  small  force.  It  was  useless  to  resist.  Our  days  of  sailing  over 
summer  seas  in  fairy  ships,  with  charming  companions,  were  finished.  With 
grief  deep  enough  for  tears  we  made  our  adieus  to  our  hosts  of  the  voyage, 
from  Admiral  Davis  and  Captain  Phythian  down  to  the  youngest  apprentice 
boy.  Their  kindness  and  courtesy  had  so  won  our  hearts  that  we  felt  as 
though  parting  from  old  friends.  When  we  descended  the  gangway  of  the 
"Trenton,"  we  felt  that  our  last  link  with  home  was  broken.  We  could  not 
even  discern  the  shores  of  the  land  for  which  we  were  bound.  It  all  seemed 
mythical  and  unreal.  As  we  left,  the  sailors  manned  the  yards  and  sent  us  off 
with  hearty  cheers,  while  the  cannon  boomed  out  its  farewell  of  fifteen  guns 
to  the  Minister.  As  long  as  possible  we  gazed  through  our  tears  at  the  beauti- 
ful vessel  becoming  dimmer  and  dimmer  in  the  distance.  Even  while  we 
gazed,  we  saw  her  spread  her  canvas,  and,  like  a  huge  bird,  go  sailing  away 
over  the  yellow  waters  until  she  disappeared  forever  from  our  view.  Not 
long  afterward  the  brave  ship  met  her  fate  while  battling  against  the  trem- 
endous power  of  a  tropical  typhoon  on  the  coast  of  Samoa.  Even  in  her 
death  agony  her  band  played  to  cheer  the  gallant  British  tars  who  were  trium- 
phantly sailing  by  to  safety.  Her  bones  were  left  bleaching  on  the  rocks  of 
that  far  off  island.  With  the  "Trenton"  perished  one  of  the  last  of  the  noble 
line  of  wooden  vessels,  with  which,  in  the  old  days,  we  battled  for  our  national 
existence,  and  established  our  fame  as  masters  of  the  sea. 

As  we  watched  the  great,  white  winged  vessel  disappearing,  suddenly  the 
boom  of  cannon  called  our  thoughts  to  the  scenes  about  us.  We  were  passing 
the  mud  forts  which  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Each  one,  as  we  sput- 
tered by  with  flying  colors,  belched  forth  its  fiery  welcome  of  fifteen  guns  to 
the  new  American  Minister.  I  do  not  remember  how  many  forts  there  were. 
They  seemed  innumerable.  Our  Minister's  arms  ached  with  so  often  lifting 
from  his  stately  head  the  white  Cleveland  hat  he  wore,  and  our 
tug  was  kept  busy  dipping  her  flowery  flag  in  acknowledgment  of  their  salutes. 
Finally,  when  we  got  away  from  the  noisy  fusillade,  we  turned  our  attention 
to  the  scenery  of  this  peculiar  country.  It  consisted  of  a  muddy  river  flowing 
between  low  banks  through  a  country  dead  level  and  almost  devoid  of  trees 
of  any  sort.  So  far  as  our  sight  could  reach,  not  an  elevation  could  be  seen 
except  huge  hills  of  salt,  white  and  glistening  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  only  land-marks  were  low,  one-story,  mud  huts  clustering  thickly  on  the 
flat  banks.      They  were  chimneyless,  generally  without  windows — to  our  un- 
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accustomed  eyes,  almost  the  lowest  type  of  habitation  built  by  human  hands. 
From  these  swarmed,  like  ants  from  their  hills,  incredible  numbers  of  what 
seemed  to  us,  then,  the  most  degraded  kind  of  human  beings.  They  came 
running  in  their  indescribably  ragged  and  filthy  clothes  down  to  the  river's 
bank  to  see  the  "outside  barbarians"  go  tearing  by  in  their  "foreign  devil" 
boat.  At  that  time  steamers  and  steam-tugs  were  comparatively  rare  in  those 
waters.  Now  they  are  seen  too  often  to  excite  much  comment.  At  six 
o'clock  we  were  summoned  to  the  tiny  cabin,  seated  around  the  tiniest  of  tables, 
and  invited  to  partake  of  a  dinner  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the  diminutive 
dining-room.  It  consisted  of  soup,  fish,  roast,  vegetables,  plum  pudding,  etc., 
with  all  the  usual  accompaniments,  deliciously  cooked,  and  well  served.  It 
was  an  entirely  typical  foreign  meal  in  China,  as  we  afterward  found. 

About  half  way  up  the  river  our  eyes  were  cheered  by  an  unwonted  and 
charming  sight.  A  real  farm,  well  cultivated,  with  splendid  looking  crops  of 
maize,  millet,  kowliang,  etc.  In  the  midst,  upon  the  first  slightly  rising  land 
we  had  yet  seen,  was  a  real  American  farm  house,  and,  most  entrancing  sight! 
in  the  door-way  stood  an  American  woman  holding  in  her  arms  a  little  baby, 
whose  long  robes  waived  the  sweetest  welcome  to  us.  Instead  of  roaring 
cannon,  and  fiery  dragon  banners,  the  little  one's  dress  of  snowy  white  floated 
out  in  the  breeze  like  a  veritable  flag  of  truce.  It  was  all  so  home-like,  most 
unexpected  in  that  land  of  desolation.  From  now  on  there  was  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  more  verdure,  growing  crops, 
better  houses,  and,  soon,  innumerable  boats  and  other  signs  denoting  the 
vicinity  of  a  town.  Tientsin  was  near  at  hand.  At  midnight,  by  the  light 
of  a  marvelously  brilliant  September  moon,  as  we  stepped  from  our  launch 
onto  the  landing  in  front  of  the  Astor  House,  our  feet  first  touched  Chinese 
soil. 

We  rested  pretty  well  in  spite  of  the  hard,  lumpy  couches  which  were  the 
only  sort  of  bed  to  be  obtained  in  the  primitive  inns  y'clept  hotels  in  China. 
The  rooms  in  most  of  these  inns  were  large  and  airy,  with  bare,  hard-wood 
floors,  as  little  furniture  as  possible,  and  no  modern  conveniences.  Often, 
however,  there  was  a  fine,  big  veranda,  wide,  cool  and  shady,  and  screened 
with  lienzas  (reed  curtains).  In  summer  these  verandas  are  the  living  and 
reception  rooms.  There  callers  are  received,  afternoon  tea  served,  and  the 
oft'times  tedious  hours  whiled  away  in  hammocks  and  easy  chairs. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  went  out  to  explore  the  hotel  garden.  Like  all 
gardens  in  North  China  it  lacked  greenness.  During  my  long  residence  there 
I  never  became  reconciled  to  the  absence  of  grass.  There  are  flowers  in 
abundance,  but  without  the  setting  of  grassy  borders  they  lost  half  of  their 
attractiveness.  I  walked  down  to  the  shore,  but  the  slimy  waters  of  the  river, 
with  the  dingy,  dirty  looking  craft,  and  the  odor  of  decaying  fish  and  vege- 
tables soon  drove  me  back  to  the  house,  very  much  disheartened  by  my  first 
outlook  on  the  Celestial  Kingdom.      I  did  not  then  take  notice  of  the  quaint, 
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high  sterned  junks,  looking  as  if  they  had  come  down  from  the  ages  long  past, 
as,  in  fact,  they  had,  like  everything  else  in  that  strange  country.  Nor  did  I 
appreciate,  as  I  afterward  did,  the  bright  colored  clothes  and  flower  bedecked 
heads  of  the  women  and  children  who  inhabited  the  boats,  nor  the  lovely, 
artistic,  blue  tint  of  the  trousers  and  coats  worn  by  the  numerous  coolies  work- 
ing on  the  banks.  There  was  no  room  in  my  heart  for  anything  but  disgust 
and  homesickness.  The  sudden  transition  from  the  clear  blue  waters  and 
green  hills  of  Japan,  from  her  beautiful  temples  and  picturesque  junks  with 
their  pretty  sails,  composed  of  narrow  strips  of  blue  and  white  canvas  laced  to- 
gether, to  this  dead  level  of  mud  and  squalor  was  too  much  for  me. 

Later  in  the  day  many  callers  came  to  welcome  us  to  China.  Then  we 
realized  more  fully  that  we  were  in  an  entirely  different  atmosphere  from  that 
to  which  we  had  been  accustomed.  The  British  with  their  soft  voices  and 
broad  "A's;"  the  French  and  Germans  speaking  in  broken  English  to  me, 
and  in  liquid  French  to  the  Minister  and  the  young  daughter, 
were  all  new  species.  There  was  a  peculiar  defference — a  cere- 
performed  by  his  subordinates,  but  filling  a  most  important  place  in  society, 
cans.  There  were,  however,  some  of  our  own  country  people  too.  Our  consul 
at  Tientsin  was  a  genuine  product  of  California,  bright,  witty  and  jolly — not 
troubling  himself  about  the  official  duties  of  his  position,  which  were  far  better 
performed  by  his  subordinates,  but  filling  a  most  important  place  in  society. 
He  was  the  one  indispensable  guest,  the  life  of  all  dinners  and  other  social 
functions.  There  was  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  of  the  manager  of 
the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  and  also,  several  American  Missionaries 
whom  I  liked  and  enjoyed  very  much.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  driven  out 
by  a  prominent  German  and  his  lovely  wife,  who  were  among  Tientsin's  most 
valued  citizens,  behind  a  pair  of  magnificent  Australian  horses.  These  horses 
looked  gigantic  in  that  land  of  wiry,  little  ponies.  Truly,  there  was  no  use 
for  them  there.  There  were  no  roads  in  the  country  about,  and  half  an  hour 
behind  these  prancing  bays  was  more  than  enough  to  take  us  over  every  inch 
of  the  foreign  concession,  which  then  consisted  of  several  squares  of  improved 
roads,  shaded  sidewalks,  and  other  beginnings  of  what  is  now  a  beautiful  city. 
I  summed  up  my  impression  of  the  Tientsin  of  those  days  in  these  words: 
"It  is  a  group  of  nice  foreign  houses  in  the  midst  of  Chinese  graves."  That 
was  true.  Those  dreadful  graves  were  dumped  down  everywhere.  Outside 
the  concession  no  spot  was  free  from  them,  and  those  whose  houses  were  on  the 
outskirts,  had  graves,  and  only  graves,  on  every  side  of  them,  even  up  to  their 
front  doors.  There  was  no  remedy,  then,  for  to  disturb  a  grave  was  a 
heinous  crime,  and  likely  to  stir  up  a  riot  at  any  time.  Now,  by  securing 
more  land  and  extending  very  materially  the  limits  of  the  concession,  this  evil 
has  been  remedied,  and  at  present  none  of  those  unsightly  objects  shock  the  eye 
within  the  corporation,  though  the  plain  is  thickly  dotted  with  them.  Almost 
intruding  upon  the  public  highway,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields,  thickly 
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strewn  along  the  river's  bank,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  those  awful  excre- 
scences disfigure  the  country.  At  first  one  is  shocked  and  depressed,  but  after- 
ward, hardened  by  familiarity,  one  does  not  notice  or  think  of  them  except, 
perhaps,  as  convenient  mounds  to  sit  on  when  tired  with  walking.  Seeing  so 
many  of  them  scattered  over  the  country  looking  like  potato  hills  of  varying 
sizes,  I  asked  "Ah  Nee,"  our  Ning  Po  boy,  what  they  were.  "That  is 
where  Chinamen  makee  die,"  was  his  lucid  answer.  Truly  it  seemed  to  me 
from  their  number  that  the  chief  business  in  the  life  of  the  "Chinaman"  was 
"to  makee  die."  I  have  a  penchant  for  visiting  cemeteries  in  strange  countries. 
Indulging  this  idiosyncrasy  I  took  a  jinrikisha  ride  to  the  Tientsin  foreign  burial 
ground,  just  outside  the  settlement.  In  all  my  travels  thus  far,  I  had  seen 
nothing  so  hopelessly  depressing.  It  seemed  impossible  that  refined  Europeans 
should  be  sleeping  their  last  sleep  under  these  barren  clay  mounds.  But  they 
were,  and  an  astonishing  number  of  them,  too,  considering  the  smallness  and 
newness  of  the  city.  The  tombs  are  nearly  all  marked  with  a  headstone,  or 
a  painted  board  containing  names,  dates,  and,  sometimes,  other  inscription. 
Women  and  children  seemed  to  greatly  predominate.  I  saw  in  a  row,  three 
graves,  containing  the  late  wives  of  one  man,  who  was  then,  I  was  told,  living 
with  his  fourth  wife.  Then  and  there  I  became  a  convert  to  cremation,  at 
least  for  those  aliens  who  die  in  China.  Rather  than  be  buried  in  one  of  those 
hideous,  desolate  places,  I  would  have  my  ashes  thrown  broadcast  over  the 
fields,  or  dumped  into  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Peiho  river.  The  remem- 
brance of  those  foreign  cemeteries  in  North  China  makes  me  shudder  even 
now! 

That  night  we  dined  with  Mr.  Leith,  a  prominent  banker,  and  his  wife,  a 
typical  and  charming  American  woman.  All  social  functions  in  Tientsin  were 
conducted  on  English  lines.  We  were  eighteen  at  table  including  four 
women,  which  we  were  told  was  quite  as  many  as  could  usually  be  gathered 
about  the  festal  board  in  those  early  days.  Our  recent  importation  of  a  verit- 
able young  lady  was  creating  a  joyful  excitement  in  society.  The  dinner  was 
like  elegant  dinners  everywhere,  except  that  the  soft  footed,  deft  fingered 
Chinese  waiters  in  their  silken  robes  and  curious  hats,  gave  it  a  quaint  and  in- 
teresting air  for  us  "Griffins"  (China-English  for  "new  comers").  I  could  not 
help  being  amused  by  some  remarks  made  to  my  daughter,  which  floated  to 
my  ear.  "Oh,  Miss  Denby  don't  waste  words  on  him.  He  has  just  come 
from  home.  Talk  to  me.  It  is  two  years  since  I  sat  next  to  a  girl.  I  have 
been  in  the  wilderness,"  etc. 

After-dinner  when  we  ladies  returned  to  the  drawing  room,  we  saw  seated 
in  the  center  on  an  ottoman,  with  her  handsome  frock  trailing  its  length  on  the 
floor,  a  dark  woman,  slender  and  graceful.  In  the  corner  of  the  divan  curled 
up  tailor  fashion,  was  a  small,  blond  man  in  evening  dress.  Our  hostess 
hastened  to  greet  them.  "Count  and  Countess  B!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.     This  is  an  agreeable  surprise.     But  why  did  you  not  come 
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to  dinner?  Your  note,  Countess,  led  me  to  fear  that  you  were  not  well." 
"I  do  not  know  why  I  came,"  answered  the  Countess  in  high,  falsetto  tones, 
as  she  rose  to  be  presented  to  us. 

I  suspected  that  I  could  guess  why  she  came  after  having  recalled  her 
acceptance  to  the  dinner.  What  brought  her  was  an  overwhelming  curiosity 
to  see  "les  Americans,"  whose  going  to  China  with  a  family  of  four  children 
had  created  such  a  stir  in  diplomatic  circles.  It  was  my  first  meeting  with  a 
real  Count  and  Countess.  They  were  French,  occupying  an  official  position, 
and  proved  to  be  very  agreeable  people. 

We  had  a  pleasant  evening  after  the  men  came  in,  some  good  singing  by 
the  Countess,  and  by  one  or  two  Englishmen.  Also  there  was  dancing  to 
piano  music — in  the  jumpy,  jerky,  continental  style  to  which  our  young  Ameri- 
cans found  it  difficult  to  adapt  themselves  after  the  easy,  graceful  waltz  of 
home. 
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EXPANSION   PROGRAM   OF  NIPPON  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

BY  BARON  KANEKO. 

Ex-Minister  of  State  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  opportunities  which  our  victorious  campaign  has 
placed  at  our  command  and  take  advantage  of  them,  to  put  forth  the  utmost 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  our  foreign  enterprise  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  foster  domestic  productive  industries — thereby  to  recover  the  lost 
ground  caused  by  the  disturbances  of  the  war  and  its  paralyzing  effect,  to 
achieve  commercial  conquest  and  bring  about  the  exaltation  of  national  prestige 
— these  are  some  of  the  more  vital  problems  among  important  affairs  crowding 
in  upon  our  attention. 

The  war  has  thrown  us  into  the  arena  of  international  competition.  If  we 
wished  to,  we  could  no  longer  say  that  we  are  all  sufficient  unto  ourselves.  In 
the  economic  and  industrial  struggle  we  are  facing  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Naturally  to  study  carefully,  and  finally  discover,  the  correct  and  best  plan 
of  action  is  the  first  step  toward  the  pregnant  future  that  is  before  us.  And 
in  this,  both  the  government  and  the  people  are  equally,  or  ought  to  be  equally, 
interested. 

At  the  present  time,  I  think  one  can  hardly  spend  too  much  time,  thought 
and  effort  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  which 
encourages  me  to  state  a  few  things  that  have  come  to  my  attention,  and  to  in- 
vite men  of  ability  to  examine  with  me  the  different  phases  of  this  serious  sub- 
ject : 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE  AND  THE  COM- 
MAND OF  THE  EASTERN  SEAS. 

There  are,  as  all  of  us  know,  many  ways  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try, to  exalt  its  prestige  and  power,  but  forei  ~n  commerce  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  through  which  a  nation  can  accomplish  this  end.  And 
the  most  essential  element  in  the  building  up  of  the  nation  is  the  establishment 
and  increase  of  its  mercantile  marine.  1  herefore,  v/hat  I  wish  to  discuss 
rather  in  detail  is  how  our  imperial  land  may  bring  about  the  expansion  of  our 
mercantile  marine. 

Of  the  many  means  by  which  this  much  desired  end  can  be  accomplished, 
I  think  perhaps  the  most  elemental  of  them  all  is  government  protection  to  our 
mercantile  marine.  It  is  the  same  logic  of  growth  in  everything  young,  im- 
mature, incomplete,  that  can  apply  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  our  country. 
Just  as  the  elder  helps  the  younger  in  the  conduct  of  human  society,  so  also 
should  the  more  powerful  factor  in  the  national  life  assist  certain  weaker  mem- 
bers of  a  national  organization  until  they  attain  their  maturity. 

Our  government  has  already  taken  certain  effective  measures  in  increasing 
two  lines  of  our  national  activity,  viz.  ship  building,  and  merchant  shipping, 
and  it  may  be  said  truthfully  that  what  our  government  has  done  for  them  is 
not  small.     All  that  we  desire  at  the  present  time  is  that  our  government  should 
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follow  in  the  same  line  of  action,  extending  its  activity  and  enlarging  in  scope 
such  helpful  measures  of  fostering,  assistance  and  encouragement  as  it  has 
been  giving  to  those  two  branches  of  national  enterprise. 

In  this,  I  do  not  expect  all  the  people  in  the  country  to  agree  with  me. 

Voices  there  are  that  are  being  continually  raised  against  such  governmental 
assistance  but  the  fact  stands  and  it's  a  simple  and  rather  emphatic  one  that  the 
very  gratifying  growth  which  we  have  seen  in  the  ship  building  and  shipping 
industries  of  our  country  has  been  largely  due  to  the  protective  measures  of  the 
government.  Moreover,  the  mercantile  marine  of  any  country  is  not  a  child  of 
a  day.  The  health  and  growth  of  a  powerful  mercantile  marine  depends 
largely  on  foresight  and  forethought  and  the  way  a  country  acts  out  such 
foresight. 

When  I  was  in  America  I  heard  it,  and  often  too  from  a  number  of  able 
men  of  the  country  that,  if  the  United  States  had  adopted  in  the  past,  the  policy 
of  fostering  and  encouraging  its  mercantile  marine  one  would  find  to-day  the 
merchant  shipping  of  the  United  States  in  a  state  of  highest  efficiency  and  these 
men  seemed  to  regret  that  such  policy  had  not  been  followed  by  their  own 
country  in  the  past  thirty  years. 

That  they  are  correct  admits  of  no  doubt.  If  the  United  States  indeed 
were  even  to-day  to  take  a  quick  and  effective  measure  in  protecting  their  ship- 
ping industry  we  would  very  soon  read  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the  story  of 
the  mercantile  marine  of  America.  It  would  certainly  reach  a  position  of 
great  power  which  would  be  at  once  an  envy  and  dread  to  us  all.  At  present 
however,  the  American  shipping  enterprises  are  far  from  satisfactory.  A  simple 
instance  may  illustrate  the  point.  When  you  wish  to  visit  a  port  of  Peru  in 
South  America,  which  is,  as  all  know,  connected  by  continuous  coast  line  with 
the  United  States,  you  could  hardly  take  passage  in  an  American  ship  for 
Peru. 

Instead  you  would  take  passage  across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool  first  and 
thence  you  would  book  on  a  British  steamer  for  Peru.  All  the  reason  in  the 
world  for  this  round-about  route,  is  that  as  the  American  shipping  is  conducted 
to-day,  a  British  line  is  very  much  quicker  and  affords  a  traveler  better  facil- 
ities. 

The  fact  seems  to  comment  not  very  highly  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  America.  In  other  words,  in  the  United  States,  the  shipping 
follows  the  point  of  actual  profits  alone,  and  not  the  prospective  ones  and  those 
of  future  promise.  Few  of  the  Americans  in  shipping  business  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  the  possibilities  of  any  steamship  line  very  far.  That  is  the  reason 
why  there  is  no  American  line,  even  to-day,  reaching  out  to  the  ports  of  Peru. 
But  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  see  that  as  long  as  there  is  no  transportation  facil- 
ity to  an  unexploited  point,  there  can  hardly  be  a  great  development  of  its  re- 
sources. A  steamship  line  is  often  the  mother  of  wealth  to  points  to  which  it 
goes. 

All  of  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  empire  building  enterprise 
is  first  of  all  to  get  a  transportation  facility  to  a  certain  isolated  point  or  port 
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and  thereby  develop  its  resources  and  make  it  productive  of  profits  both  to  the 
steamship  line  and  the  country  itself.  This  is  almost  a  direct  result  of 
the  protective  principles  in  the  establishment  of  mercantile  marine. 

It  may  not  be  far  from  true  to  say  that  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  South 
American  steamship  lines,  especially  between  Peru  and  the  United  States,  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  an  effective  and  systematic  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government  of  protecting  and  fostering  her  South  American  lines. 
To-day  there  seems  to  be  a  national  awakening  in  America  on  this  very  point. 
Americans  have  seen  that  their  mercantile  marine  is  not  breasting  with  those  of 
the  first  powers  of  Europe,  and  they  seem  to  be  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  extending  their  mercantile  marine,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  seem 
to  be  quite  in  favor  of  adopting  a  certain  protective  policy  to  bring  about  this 
result. 

Now,  where  the  eyes  of  the  United  States  are  centering  is  the  Pacific:  all 
their  efforts  are  striving  toward  fostering  their  mercantile  marine  on  that 
ocean.  The  command  of  the  Pacific  is  the  prime  end  in  view.  What  America 
wishes  is  to  become  the  actual  master  of  the  oriental  trade.  What  then  should 
be  the  attitude  of  our  imperial  country  in  the  face  of  all  this  American  activ- 
ity? It  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  than  this — that  we  must  do  our  utmost  in 
disputing  this  command  of  the  Pacific  with  the  United  States,  and  also  do  our 
best  in  the  control  of  the  far  Eastern  markets.  To  be  sure  the  command  of  the 
Pacific  is  a  large  work,  and  at  present  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  attain 
it  within  a  measurable  future.  Our  first  step  must  of  necessity  be,  therefore, 
directed  to  the  command  of  the  coastal  trade  along  the  far  Eastern  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  Geography  is  our  powerful  ally  in  this  respect,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  this  work  should  prove  too  difficult  for  us.  But  even  the  attainment  of 
this  first  step  in  the  great  and  final  achievement  in  the  command  of  the  Pacific, 
calls  for  no  mild  measure  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  shipping  trade  of  our 
country  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  for  those  governmental  measures  of 
protection  for  which  the  up-building  in  the  shipping  trade  of  our  country  calls. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  men  of  Nippon,  engaged  in  shipping,  are 
putting  forth  their  utmost  and  already  bringing  forth  a  very  substantial  harvest 
in  this  fruitful  field.  If  only  the  government  would  measure  up  to  the  oppor- 
tunity and  to  the  ever-waxing  stature  of  the  shipping  enterprises  of  its  people, 
we  may  feel  more  than  assured  that  the  command  of  the  Eastern  seas  would 
fall,  in  the  end,  into  our  hands. 

THE   PROTECTIVE   MEASURES  ON   SHIPPING  AND   THE    ENCOURAGEMENT 

TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

As  a  measure  of  protection  to  our  shipping  trade,  the  necessity  of  which  we 
have  tried  to  state  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  may  be  well  perhaps,  to  give  our 
shipping  trade  a  certain  amount  of  subsidy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  foolish  for 
us  to  depend  upon  mere  monetary  assistance  to  the  shipping  trade  and  confi- 
dently think  that  that  alone  would  bring  about  the  desired  result  of  giving  us 
the  command  of  the  seas,  and  the  mastery  of  the  trade  in  the  far  East.     In  my 
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judgment,  it  is  a  blunder  to  depend  upon  the  subsidy  for  the  shipping  trade, 
and  neglect  at  the  same  time  other  measures  of  encouragement  to  a  number  of 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  our  people.  I  feel  that  the  measures 
that  we  have  taken  in  the  past  emphasized  the  subsidy  feature  entirely  too 
much,  to  the  detriment  and  neglect  of  other  enterprises.  What  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  country  to,  therefore,  is  that  we  should  not  feel  satisfied  by 
merely  giving  monetary  assistance  to  the  shipping  trade  of  our  country,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  should  apply  ourselves  studiously  to  the  investigation  of 
the  progress  and  activity  of  different  lines  of  our  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises,  and  frame  such  measures  of  assistance  and  protection  for  these 
national  activities,  so  that  they  too  would  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our 
shipping  trade.  For  example,  it  may  be  a  helpful  measure  to  examine  into  the 
different  goods  which  are  necessary  to  the  shipping  trade — machinery  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  articles  of  food,  coal,  ship-chandlery — and  require  the  steamship 
companies  of  our  country  to  use  the  articles  and  manufactures  native  to  the 
country.  It  might  not  be  practicable,  perhaps,  to  require  them  to  use  the  Nip- 
pon articles  exclusively,  for,  at  the  present  time,  there  may  be  a  number  of 
articles  that  they  need  and  which  are  not  made  in  Nippon,  but  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  make  a  list  of  such  necessary  articles  as  are  of  native  production 
and  manufacture,  and  these  the  steamship  companies  may  be  required  to  use  in 
their  trade. 

This  naturally  would  foster  and  encourage  the  native  manufacturers  and 
commercial  industry  along  these  lines.  Up  to  date  the  government  has  simply 
given  steamship  companies  a  certain  amount  of  protective  fund.  It  has  stopped 
there.  It  has  not  required  any  of  the  companies  to  use  certain  products  or 
manufactures  of  our  own  country,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  our  ship- 
ping trade  has  been  utilizing  articles  imported  from  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  largely. 

This  evidently  is  not  doing  all  we  can  for  the  development  and  fostering  of 
our  native  industry.  This  fact  is  more  apparent  perhaps  aboard  the  ships  on 
our  European  and  American  lines.  You  see  hardly  any  articles  of  Nippon 
manufacture  upon  the  table  in  the  dining  saloons  of  these  ships.  You  ask  the 
shipping  trade  why  it  does  not  use  a  few  articles  of  native  manufacture,  and 
they  are  frank  to  tell  you  that  the  wares  made  in  Nippon  are  so  easily  damaged 
and  broken  that  it  is  impracticable  to  use  them.  Now,  as  long  as  these  people 
refrain  from  using  Nippon  wares,  there  would  be  no  opportunity  given  to  the 
native  manufacturers  to  find  out  the  defective  features  of  their  own  wares,  and, 
as  long  as  there  is  no  demand  for  their  wares,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
native  industries  along  this  line  will  never  improve  and  grow. 

If  these  steamship  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  required  by  law,  to 
use  the  native  wares,  it  would  not  be  long  before,  by  practical  tests,  the  defec- 
tive features  of  the  Nippon  wares  would  be  discovered,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
are  discovered,  it  is  very  natural  to  expect  that  the  native  manufacturers  would 
remedy  such  defects  and  we  should  see  a  healthy  manufacturing  industry  with 
steady  demand  for  such  wares,  springing  up  within  our  own  country.  It  spells 
an  industrial  independence  in  this  particular  line.     It  contributes  to  prosperity 
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of  our  industrial  world.  As  you  see,  then,  a  simple  measure  of  compelling  the 
steamship  companies,  which  are  receiving  subsidy  or  bounty  from  the  govern- 
ment, to  comply  with  this  law,  viz.  to  utilize  the  different  articles  of  the  native 
make,  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  direct  way  of  bringing  about  the  de- 
sired end.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  bring  about  the  expansion  of  our  mercan- 
tile marine  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  our  country  in  many  other  lines. 

THE   ORGANIZATION  OF   TRADE   MILITANT. 

A  man's  eyebrows  are  apt  to  lift  when  he  hears  of  Trade  Militant:  he 
would  think  it  a  very  strange  phrase  indeed.  I  have  said  Trade  Militant,  not 
because  I  wish  to  say  something  out  of  the  ordinary  or  particularly  singular  or 
incongruous.  Why  then  Militant?  Let  me  invite  my  readers  to  examine  into 
the  organization  of  the  army  of  our  country.  At  the  head  of  our  army  there 
is  the  headquarters  staff.  Out  of  it  proceed  diverse  commands  and  instructions 
and  under  it  are  a  number  of  army  corps,  divisions,  regiments,  companies. 
There  are  those  who  are  to  issue  the  commands,  and  there  are  those,  the  entire 
duty  of  whose  being  is  to  receive  and  carry  out  the  commands  given  throughout 
the  vast  organization.  Owing  to  the  strict  unity  and  system  that  prevails  it 
works  as  a  single  unit.  It  aims  to  work  out  the  maneuver  in  such  a  way  that 
there  may  be  no  hitch  whatever  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  given  from  the 
brain  head  of  it  and,  for  that  reason,  when  once  a  command  is  issued — and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  issued  from  the  distance  of  one  thousand  miles 
or  at  the  fighting  front, — the  vast  army  covering  an  extensive  arena  moves  as 
if  it  were  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  very  man  issuing  the  command  at  the  head- 
quarters. The  organization  of  an  army  can  be  likened  to  the  nervous  system 
of  the  human  body.  Every  point  in  the  body  is  connected  with  the  brain 
through  many  thousands  of  nerves.  When  the  brain  issues  a  command,  the 
nervous  system  telegraphs  it  to  the  limbs,  or  whatever  point  the  message  is  in- 
tended for  and,  as  long  as  the  body  is  in  healthy  condition,  the  command  is  exe- 
cuted within  the  fraction  of  a  second  without  blunder  or  miscarriage.  Just  such 
a  system  as  the  nervous  system  of  the  human  body  was  essential  to  the  success 
of  our  great  campaign — without  just  such  a  brain  system  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  victories  on  the  field  of  war. 

When  you  examine  our  commercial  world  in  its  practical  operation  you  see 
only  a  number  of  export  articles  waging  in  a  foreign  market  a  more  or  less  vigor- 
ous war  against  the  various  manufactures  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  have  no  easy  time.  Their  fight  seems  to  be  as  deadly,  as  desper- 
ate as  anything  known  to  the  annals  of  bloodshed.  But  where  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  commercial  world — the  central  office,  the  headquarters  staff,  the 
brain  of  the  system,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  essential  to  the  success  and 
health  of  the  army  of  any  nation?  This  is  not  all:  you  may  be  surprised  to 
find  that,  even  at  the  very  fighting  front,  there  is  a  painful  lack  of  commanding 
officers  awake  to  note  the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  to  gauge  the  strength  of  our 
forces,  and  to  utilize  our  might  and  the  weakness  of  our  enemy,  alike  to  our  ad- 
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vantage.  Indeed,  in  some  extreme  cases,  I  think  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  even 
have  efficient  sentry  guards  and  an  able  information  bureau  to  insure  us  against 
surprises,  and  to  keep  us  well  acquainted  with  the  strength  or  weakness  of  our 
position. 

What  we  lack  in  our  trade  organization — the  Trade  Militant — are  officers 
who  could  read  the  complexion  of  rapidly  changing  chances  of  war,  and  with- 
out any  commander  who  would  use  the  forces  under  him  at  the  very  front,  it  is 
foolish  indeed  for  us  to  expect  victory  against  any  efficient  foe.  If,  indeed,  the 
commercial  and  industrial  Nippon  seriously  essays  to  face  upon  the  world  arena 
the  commercial  and  industrial  forces  of  the  world  in  the  international  contest, 
it  is  imperative  for  our  country  to  organize  and  thoroughly  establish  an  efficient 
commercial  system.  By  all  means  let  it  follow  the  careful  program  of  the 
army  organization  of  our  country.  Let  there  be  smooth  working  system  so  that 
our  commercial  and  industrial  world  can  have  at  its  command  a  machinery  of 
many  wheels  which  would  work  in  perfect  unity.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing 
for  our  country  but  defeat  in  this  war  of  peace,  the  outcome  of  which  is  very 
much  more  serious  than  that  of  the  war  of  blood. 


EDUCATIONAL  EVOLUTION  OF  CHINA. 

BY  C.   D.   TENNEY. 

Director  of  Chinese  Students  in  America. 

The  influences  that  have  led  to  the  present  movement  for  educational  re- 
form in  China  began  to  operate  early  in  the  last  century  with  the  advent  of  the 
first  European  traders,  and  the  contact  with  the  European  governments  and 
military  power  that  soon  followed.  It  will  be  enough  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  summarize  the  effects  of  the  enforced  contact  of  China  with  the  out- 
side nations,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Treaties  were  entered  into,  regulations  for  foreign  trade  were  drawn  up,  and  the 
coastal  customs  service  was  organized.  All  these  were  forced  upon  China 
from  without,  and  one  immediate  effect  was  to  strengthen  the  central  govern- 
ment by  forcing  it  to  assume  direct  responsibility  and  by  assuring  for  it  an  inde- 
pendent revenue.  The  mental  attitude  of  the  government  and  of  the  educated 
classes  was,  however,  as  conservative  as  ever  in  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  the 
old  system  of  education  and  social  order.  It  was  recognized  by  all  thinking 
Chinese  as  necessary  that  certain  of  the  strange  methods  and  new  inventions 
of  the  foreigners  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  hold  them  off,  on  the  principle  of 
"fighting  fire  with  fire."  There  was  no  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  Chinese  insti- 
tutions for  the  essential  needs  of  the  Chinese.  The  necessity  of  a  new  equip- 
ment for  the  armies,  the  need  of  a  navy,  of  telegraph  lines,  and  to  a  less  extent 
of  railways,  were  generally  felt  as  unfortunate  needs  arising  from  the  new  re- 
lations of  China  with  the  outside  world.  But  the  spirit  in  which  all  these  in- 
novations were  accepted  was  essentially  that  of  conservatism.     That  is,  these 
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new  weapons  were  to  be  used  to  hold  off  foreign  influence,  and  preserve  the 
civilization  of  China  from  further  vexatious  interference.  In  carrying  out 
this  policy  a  few  special  schools  were  established  for  the  training  of  a  few 
agents  of  the  government  to  be  employed  in  the  new  lines  of  service.  Some 
few  individuals  saw  the  need  of  a  radical  reform  that  should  affect  the  condition 
of  the  whole  people,  but  they  felt  so  keenly  the  hopelessness  of  gaining  a  hear- 
ing that  they  were  generally  silent. 

It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Japan  that  the  Chinese  were  finally  aroused 
from  their  lethargy.  The  unexpected  and  humiliating  defeat  suffered  by  the 
Chinese  at  the  hands  of  the  Island  Empire  and  China's  ignominious  expulsion 
from  control  in  Corea,  did  more  to  set  men  thinking  than  all  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  a  century  of  dealing  with  Western  nations.  The  new 
vitality  of  Japan  was  most  patent  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  modern  educa- 
tion and  methods  that  China  had  despised.  The  first  genuine  Reform  Party 
dates  from  that  time.  These  reformers  of  the  period  between  the  close  of  the 
Chino-Japanese  war  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  1 898  were  intelligent  but  im- 
practicable. They  seem  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  power  of  conser- 
vatism, and  to  have  neglected  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  educating 
public  opinion.  Having  gained  the  ear  of  the  young  Emperor,  they  moved 
forward  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the  nation  gasp,  and  the  lack  of  good  judgment 
shown  by  them  brought  on  the  conservative  reaction  of  1 898  which  grew  into 
the  madness  of  1 900,  when  the  reactionaries  attempted  to  purge  China  of  all 
foreigners  and  foreign  innovations.  The  madness  of  this  attempt  and  its  dis- 
mal failure  brought  the  reformers  again  to  the  front,  and  this  time  with  their 
ranks  greatly  re-inforced  and  led  by  men  of  mature  judgment  and  of  real  stand- 
ing in  the  country.  The  experiences  through  which  China  had  passed  had 
been  sufficient  to  convince  all  intelligent  officials  and  scholars  that  radical 
change  was  necessary  if  China  was  not  to  lose  its  existence  as  a  nation. 
Under  the  initiative  of  the  able  and  progressive  viceroy  Yuan  Shih  Kai, 
assisted  by  others  of  like  mind,  an  educational  program  was  adopted  which  had 
for  its  aim  not  merely  to  prepare  intermediaries  to  serve  in  the  foreign  inter- 
course of  China,  but  to  divert  the  studies  of  the  whole  nation  into  lines  of  effici- 
ency. This  movement  in  educational  reform  so  auspiciously  commenced  in 
1  90 1 ,  received  a  vigorous  impulse  forward  from  the  result  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war.  If  there  was  any  tendency  to  waver  in  the  determination  to 
change  the  old  order,  this  war  settled  the  matter  for  China.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  victory  of  Japan  over  her  European  rival  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  hearts  of  all  Asiatics.  The  results  of  that  war  will  be  far-reach- 
ing. The  pessimistic  feeling  that  the  White  Man  was  invincible  has  given  place 
to  a  new  ambition.  An  Asiatic  race  has  at  last  succeeded  in  penetrating  the 
secret  of  his  power,  and  has  overcome  him  by  his  own  methods. 

The  problem  that  China  has  set  for  herself  is  a  complicated  one.  If  the 
old  learning  were  to  be  entirely  discarded  and  the  modern  scientific  studies 
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substituted  for  it,  the  matter  would  be  comparatively  simple.  But  no  one  who 
has  any  adequate  understanding  of  conditions  in  China  would  dream  of  this 
solution.  The  literature  upon  which  the  ancient  civilization  of  China  is  found- 
ed, and  in  which  her  moral  ideas  have  been  expressed,  the  long  record  of  her 
national  life,  the  reflections  of  her  many  great  thinkers  cannot  be  discarded. 
A  way  must  be  devised  to  conserve  the  important  parts  of  the  old,  while  adopt- 
ing the  new.  The  study  of  the  Chinese  classics  has  degenerated  into  an  irra- 
tional and  laborious  mass  of  finicalities  which  tended  tp  obscure  rather  than  to 
emphasize  the  real  meaning  of  the  ancient  writings.  In  combining  the  study  of 
Chinese  literature  with  modern  scientific  study,  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  and 
simplify  the  literary  study,  and  this  is  what  is  being  done  in  the  schools  now 
established.  The  result  of  this  change  is  likely  to  be  to  make  the  moral  teach- 
ings of  the  classics  exert  a  more  real  and  practical  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men  than  they  did  under  the  old  method  of  study.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Chinese  classics  furnish  both  literature  and  religion  to  the  Chinese 
scholars,  and  they  are  fixed  in  their  determination  that  in  giving  up  the  dogma 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  ancient  writings  in  matters  of  practical  knowledge  and 
science  they  will  not  give  up  the  religion  or  ethical  system  in  which  they  have 
been  trained.  Fortunately  Confucian  ethics  are  remarkably  pure,  and  on  the 
religious  side  Confucianism  is  broad  enough  to  allow  a  gradual  infusion  of 
Christian  ideas  without  any  necessary  antagonism,  if  the  change  is  allowed  to 
proceed  naturally.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  for  a  great  race  to  throw  off 
suddenly  all  that  has  heretofore  acted  upon  them  as  a  moral  restraint.  How- 
ever it  might  be  explained,  a  sudden  abandonment  of  the  ceremonies  of  res- 
pect for  Confucius  and  reverence  for  ancestors  would  seem  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  a  renunciation  of  their  obligation  to  the  moral  law,  and  would  be  a 
retrograde  step  in  Chinese  civilization,  unless  another  system  of  ethics  had  al- 
ready fully  established  its  authority  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

To  understand  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  development  of 
China,  we  must  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  war  with  japan.  The  impulse 
at  that  time  toward  reform  has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  government  schools  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  a  larger 
scope  than  any  that  had  existed  before.  The  "T'ung  Wen"  Kuan,  or  Inter- 
preters' School  of  Peking  was  reorganized  as  the  Peking  University.  At 
Tientsin  was  organized  the  "Pei-yang,"  or  Northern  Administration  University, 
and  at  Shanghai  the  "Nan-yang"  or  Southern  Administration  College.  Both 
these  latter  institutions  were  regularly  organized  with  preparatory  depart- 
ments and  advanced  technical  courses,  and  both  continue  now  as  flourish- 
ing institutions,  having  been  incorporated  into  the  national  system  of  education 
adopted  after  the  disorders  of  1 900.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  reform  edicts  of 
1901,  the  position  of  these  government  schools  of  advanced  learning  was  not 
satisfactory,  since  they  were  outside  the  regular  line  of  education.  The  old 
examination  halls  were  still  open,  and  classical  attainment  still  furnished  the 
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only  means  of  obtaining  the  regular  scholastic  degrees.  No  secondary  schools 
were  organized  to  feed  the  technical  schools,  which  had  to  depend  entirely  upon 
their  own  preparatory  departments.  In  1901,  an  Imperial  edict  announced  that 
a  Provincial  High  School  was  to  be  established  in  the  capital  of  each  province, 
Middle  Schools  in  the  prefectural  cities,  Elementary  Schools  in  the  districts, 
and  Primary  Schools  in  the  villages.  Voluminous  regulations  and  an  impos- 
sible curriculum  of  studies  were  drawn  up  by  the  learned  viceroy  Chang  Chih 
Tung,  based  mainly  on  the  Japanese  school  system.  Practical  educators  were 
rather  staggered  at  the  impracticability  of  these  regulations,  which  illustrated 
well  the  unpractical  habit  of  mind  that  ages  of  exclusively  classical  study  had 
produced.  The  more  practical  Westerner  would  have  preferred  to  begin 
educational  work  in  a  more  simple,  honest  and  straightforward  manner,  rais- 
ing the  standard  as  circumstances  would  allow  and  letting  the  regulations  grow 
naturally  as  the  work  to  be  regulated  developed.  In  April  1903,  an  edict 
was  issued  announcing  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  system  of  literary  examina- 
tions within  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  decree  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  its  promulgation  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  establishment  of  schools  would  have  been  of  comparatively 
little  importance  if  all  scholastic  degrees  and  official  preferment  were  still  to 
come  by  means  of  the  old  examinations  in  classical  literature.  This  decree 
of  1903  may  therefore  be  considered  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  new 
educational  era  in  China.  The  two  officials  whose  names  are  connected  with 
it  were  the  viceroys  Yuan  Shih  Kai  and  Chang  Chih  Tung.  This  was  the 
official  announcement  that  the  great  Chinese  nation,  comprising  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  human  race,  had  resolved  to  change  its  whole  form  of  social  or- 
ganization and  join  the  family  of  modern  nations.  It  was  but  a  step  further 
to  the  supplementary  edict  of  July  1905,  by  which  the  ten  years  period  was 
reconsidered  and  the  old  system  was  summarily  abolished.  The  officials  whose 
names  were  honored  by  their  signatures  to  the  memorial  that  called  forth  this 
final  edict  were  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  Chang  Chih  Tung,  Chou  Fu,  Chao  Erh 
Hsun,  Tuan  Fang,  and  Ch'en  Ts'un  Hsuan.  These  high  officials  have  not 
entirely  agreed  in  the  practical  working  out  of  the  reform  policy.  They  differ 
in  their  views  regarding  the  amount  to  which  it  is  profitable  to  centralize  power 
at  Peking,  and  they  are  too  much  separated  by  personal  jealousies,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  agreement  in  the  general  policy  of  reform,  as  shown 
by  the  union  of  their  names  in  this  most  radical  memorial.  With  the  passing 
of  the  old  examination  system,  the  only  entrance  into  official  life  is  through  the 
modern  schools,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of  scholars.  At  present,  "on 
paper,"  a  thorough  and  elaborate  school  system  on  the  Japanese  model  is  com- 
pletely organized.  The  lack  of  competent  teachers  and  the  confusion  of  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  many  of  the  schools,  make  impossible 
any  general  state  of  efficiency  yet.  In  the  Metropolitan  province  the  early 
organization  of  special  schools  has  given  a  limited  supply  of  teachers  for  that 
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province  in  the  former  students  of  the  Pei-yang  University  and  the  Naval  Col- 
lege. In  other  of  the  coast  provinces  there  has  been  found  a  limited  number 
of  teachers  with  some  practical  training:  but  throughout  the  country  generally, 
the  teaching  of  modern  learning  is  still  very  shallow  and  even  somewhat  far- 
cical, owing  to  the  lack  of  real  teachers.  This  condition  will  change  as  compe- 
tent men  are  turned  out  from  the  few  schools  which  are  properly  equipped  and 
as  students  return  from  foreign  lands.  The  scholars  themselves  soon  recognize 
the  difference  between  poor  and  efficient  teaching,  and  they  will  demand  the 
real  article.  At  present  nearly  all  the  officials  are  men  trained  in  the 
old  school,  with  the  haziest  ideas  of  what  modern  learning  is.  They  will  gradu- 
ally be  replaced  by  men  of  better  training,  so  that  in  the  end  the  schools 
throughout  the  interior  will  become  more  thorough  and  efficient.  It  has  been 
recently  announced  that  all  students  returning  from  foreign  countries  shall 
serve  for  a  time  as  teachers  in  the  schools  before  they  receive  official  appoint- 
ments.    This  will  have  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  tone  of  the  schools. 

One  especial  difficulty  in  arousing  in  China  the  same  interest  in  the  various 
branches  of  learning  that  is  felt  in  other  countries  is  that  in  China,  holding  office 
has  been  the  only  goal  of  scholarship  for  many  generations.  The  crude  and 
undeveloped  Chinese  industries  have  offered  no  field  for  educated  men.  It 
has  come  to  be  assumed  that  the  only  object  of  study  is  to  enable  one  to  gain 
an  official  appointment.  There  are  too  many  enrolled  in  the  modern  schools 
of  China  who  do  not  feel  a  real  interest  in  the  modern  sciences,  but  who  learn 
them  because  the  new  regulations  make  it  necessary,  if  they  are  to  gain 
the  coveted  official  positions.  The  industrial  development  of  China  which  is 
going  on  with  the  educational  reform  may  be  expected  gradually  to  correct 
this  tendency.  The  Chinese  people  will  gradually  appreciate  the  fact  that 
a  knowledge  of  science  is  useful  and  profitable  for  a  man  in  private  life. 
With  the  applications  of  modern  science  to  transportation,  mining,  manufac- 
tures, commerce  and  agriculture,  the  opportunities  for  educated  men  will  widen 
as  they  have  in  other  lands.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  high 
intellectual  ability  of  the  Chinese  race.  Under  the  old  system  of  education, 
that  ability  was  exercised  in  ineffective  and  unprofitable  lines.  Now  that  the 
modern  education  has  been  formally  adopted  by  the  nation,  the  real  acumen 
of  the  Chinese  mind  will  show  itself  more  and  more  in  ways  that  will  admit  of 
comparison  with  other  races.  The  final  result  will  undoubtedly  be  a  sharp, 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  peaceful,  competition  with  other  races  in  all  the 
activities  of  modern  life. 

A  question  of  great  immediate  interest  is  whether  China  will  be  able  to 
effect  so  complete  a  revolution  as  that  on  which  she  has  entered,  without  bring- 
ing on  political  disorders  which  may  endanger  the  stability  of  government 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question 
with  any  certainty.  There  are  certain  elements  of  danger  in  the  situation.  One 
of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  personnel  of  the  government.     Although  the  Man- 
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chus  have  become  to  a  large  extent  assimilated  to  the  Chinese  by  their  long 
residence  in  the  country,  yet  the  feeling  that  they  are  aliens  has  not  entirely 
died  out.  There  is  still  a  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  and 
as  the  national  spirit  becomes  more  developed  by  the  new  education,  there  is 
danger  that  this  jealousy  may  become  more  acute.  Another  element  of  danger 
is  the  hot-headedness  and  impatience  of  many  of  the  younger  scholars,  who 
have  been  brought  to  a  sudden  humiliating  sense  of  the  backwardness  and 
present  inferiority  of  their  own  country.  They  are  not  always  able  to  realize 
that  long  and  patient  work  is  necessary  to  lead  the  nation  up  to  prosperity  and 
strength.  Many  of  them  cherish  the  childish  opinion  that  a  sudden  outburst 
that  should  drive  out  the  old  officials  and  bring  in  new  blood,  would  accomplish 
the  result  at  one  blow.  Another  element  of  danger  is,  of  course,  the  discontent 
of  vast  numbers  who  love  the  old  ways  and  have  not  yet  learned  enough  of 
modern  conditions  to  appreciate  the  reason  for  any  change.  These  conser- 
vatives naturally  look  with  disgust  and  bitterness  upon  all  the  new  activities, 
and  with  leadership  may  give  the  reformers  much  trouble.  On  the  other  side 
we  have  the  inherent  reasonableness  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  love  of  peace 
that  is  a  strong  Chinese  characteristic.  We  have  also  the  fact  that  the  alien 
Manchu  government  is  on  the  side  of  reform,  and  so  may  rightly  demand  the 
allegiance  of  progressive  young  China.  The  most  encouraging  fact  of  all  is 
the  high  character  and  ability  of  the  circle  of  officials  who  have  made  them- 
selves responsible  for  educational  and  administrative  reform.  In  this  power- 
ful circle  there  is  not  perhaps  the  same  degree  of  harmony  that  characterized 
the  able  body  of  nobles  that  controlled  Japan  during  the  critical  period  when 
she  was  making  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new,  but  there  is  sufficient 
unanimity  in  essential  matters  to  give  a  reasonable  hope  that  China  may  pass 
through  this  anxious  period  of  change  without  serious  disorganization  of 
society. 
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FOR  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  FAR  EASTERN    MARKETS 

BY  O.    P.   AUSTIN 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  commerce  of  the  Orient  aggregates  between  3  and  4  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  and  the  population  is  nearly  900  millions,  or  more  than  half 
the  people  of  the  world. 

While  the  present  commerce  of  the  Orient  forms  less  than  one-sixth  of 
that  of  the  entire  commercial  world,  its  present  value  is  sufficient  to  justify 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  Americans  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  ex- 
porting; and  the  probability  of  its  further  enlargement  further  justifies  persis- 
tent "effort  to  enlarge  our  share  in  the  supply  of  this  growing  market.  The 
United  States  has  certain  natural  advantages  in  reference  to  trade  with  the 
Orient  which  quite  justify  her  citizens  and  business  men  in  making  a  vigorous 
effort  to  control  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world.  In 
distance  and  in  the  natural  supply  of  the  great  articles  required  in  that  mar- 
ket, the  United  States  has  marked  advantages,  and  while  the  demands  of  the 
home  market  upon  our  manufacturers  have  in  the  past  led  many  of  them  to 
neglect  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  markets  of  other  countries,  and  especi- 
ally the  Orient,  the  rapid  transfer  of  our  industrial  interests  from  agriculture 
to  manufacturing,  and  the  growing  surplus  of  manufactures  thus  produced 
seem  to  now  justify  special  efforts  to  enter  the  markets  of  foreign  countries, 
and  especially  of  the  Orient  where  manufactures  form  the  chief  articles  of  im- 
portation. 

The  total  oriental  market  for  merchandise  of  a  class  which  may  be  readily 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  1  billion  dollars  annually,  and  of 
this  we  now  supply  about  125  millions.  Of  this  annual  market  of  1  billion 
dollars,  about  250  millions  is  cotton  goods,  for  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plies most  of  the  raw  material ;  another  1  00  millions,  iron  and  steel,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  producer;  40  millions,  provisions  in 
various  forms,  in  the  production  of  which  the  United  States  also  exceeds  any 
other  country;  about  40  millions,  mineral  oil;  25  millions,  medicines,  drugs, 
and  dyes;  20  millions,  flour;  and  20  millions,  coal,  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  other  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  almost  exclusively,  how- 
ever, manufactures.  While  the  United  States  supplies  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  imports  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  and  is  steadily  increasing  its 
total,  it  supplies  but  practically  1  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  Orient  and  is  making  little,  if  any,  increase.  Europe  supplies  66 
per  cent  of  the  importations  into  the  tropical  Orient  and  maintains  her  almost 
exclusive  control  of  that  market  by  manufacturing  goods  to  suit  the  local  mar- 
kets, sending  salesmen  and  merchants  to  every  part  of  them,  packing  goods  in 
such  manner  as  to  insure  safe  and  proper  delivery,  and  selling  them  upon  such 
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terms  of  long  credit  as  are  required — terms  which  the  Europeans  are  able  to 
give  through  the  presence  of  their  representatives  and  of  banking  institutions 
established  by  their  own  people. 

JAPAN. 

Japan  occupies  first  place  among  the  oriental  countries  in  the  percentage 
of  its  trade  conducted  with  this  country,  and  our  exports  to  Japan  are  greater 
than  to  any  other  oriental  country  except  China.  The  total  commerce  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1 905  was  1  06  million  dol- 
lars, based  upon  our  own  official  figures;  that  between  China  and  the  United 
States  was  86  millions;  that  between  India  and  the  United  States,  44  millions, 
while  with  the  other  countries  of  the  Orient  the  total  was  materially  less  than 
with  any  of  the  countries.  Of  the  total  imports  of  Japan  in  1905,  21 
per  cent  was  drawn  from  the  United  States;  of  the  imports  of  China  (includ- 
ing Hongkong)  in  1 904,  the  latest  available  year,  1  3  per  cent  was  drawn 
from  the  United  States,  and  of  the  imports  of  India  in  1905,  1  Yl  Per  cent  was 
from  the  United  States. 

IMPORTANT  MARKET  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  including  machinery,  are  probably  the  most 
important  group  of  articles  found  in  our  exports  to  Japan,  and  their  importance 
seems  likely  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  article  or  group 
of  articles.  The  principal  articles  forming  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan  are  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  raw  cotton,  kerosene  oil,  and  flour. 
While  cotton  has  in  many  recent  years  shown  a  larger  total  than  iron  and  steel, 
and  while  Japan  will  always  continue  to  be  a  large  importer  of  raw  cotton,  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  growth  in  our  exports  of  cotton  to  that  country  will 
be  as  rapid  as  that  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

The  value  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  imported  into  Japan  in  1905 
amounted  to  about  28  million  dollars.  For  this  trade  England,  Germany, 
and  Belgium  are,  of  course,  sharp  rivals  of  the  United  States,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  contest  this  field  indefinitely.  Most  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  are  at  present  produced  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  must  either  undergo  the  cost  of  transcontinental  rail  shipment  or  make 
their  way  to  Japan  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  western  Pacific.  As  a  result,  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of 
Europe  have  at  present  a  somewhat  shorter  distance  over  which  to  transport 
their  products  to  the  markets  of  the  Orient  than  have  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States;  and  this  condition,  coupled  with  the  lower  wages  of  labor 
gives  the  Europeans  material  advantages.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  manu- 
facturing so  far  in  excess  of  their  home  requirements  that  they  are  willing  to 
devote  a  part  of  their  time  and  attention  to  producing  articles  in  the  form  de- 
sired by  the  local  markets  of  the  Orient.  On  the  other  hand,  many  complaints 
are  made  that  American  manufacturers  are  only  willing  to  fill  orders  from  their 
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general  stocks  and  not  in  qualities  and  patterns  to  suit  the  local  customs  and 
markets  of  the  Orient.  This  complaint  is  heard  frequently  in  Japan,  and  has 
been  made  in  all  of  the  oriental  countries. 

JAPAN  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  RAW  COTTON. 
The  largest  single  item  of  Japan's  imports  in  which  the  United  States  is  a 
competitor  is  raw  cotton.  Of  this  article  the  imports  into  Japan  have  grown 
very  rapidly,  being  in  1891  but  4  J/2  million  dollars  in  value;  in  1895,  12'/2 
millions;  in  1900,  30  millions,  and  in  1905,  55  millions.  The  three  prin- 
cipal cotton  producers  of  the  world  are  the  United  States,  India,  and  China; 
Japan  is  located  nearer  to  India  and  China  than  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
grade  of  cotton  supplied  by  them  is  less  expensive,  and  thus  in  years  of  high 
prices  more  acceptable  to  the  present  stage  of  manufacture  in  Japan.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  cotton-manufacturing  centers  of  Europe  are  located 
nearer  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  United  States  than  to  those  of  India  and 
China,  and  prefer,  also,  the  higher  grade  of  cotton  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  consequence,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  Japan  will  continue  to  draw, 
as  she  has  in  recent  years,  the  bulk  of  her  raw  cotton  from  her  oriental  neigh- 
bors, except  in  years  of  low  prices  in  the  United  States;  at  least  this 
will  be  the  case  until  the  opening  of  an  isthmian  canal  gives  direct  ocean  trans- 
portation from  the  cotton-growing  districts  of  the  United  States  to  the  manufac- 
turing centers  of  Japan.  In  1  898,  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  raw  cotton 
imported  into  Japan  was  from  the  United  States;  in  1900,  43  per  cent;  in 
1902,  21  per  cent;  in  1903,  13  per  cent;  in  1904,  12J/2  per  cent;  and  in 
1905,  32  per  cent.  Those  years  which  showed  a  reduction  in  imports  of  raw 
cotton  from  the  United  States  were  charaterized  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
quantity  drawn  from  China  and  India.  The  value  of  raw  cotton  imported  into 
Japan  from  China  in  1899  was  but  2'/2  million  dollars,  against  8  millions 
from  the  United  States  and  19J/£  millions  from  India.  In  1904  the  value 
of  the  cotton  imported  from  China  was  15V2  millions,  from  India  14  'A 
millions,  and  from  the  United  States  but  4'/2  millions;  in  1905  the  imports 
from  India  were  valued  at  27  million  dollars,  those  from  the  United  States 
1  7  millions,  and  from  China  9  millions. 

SHARP  RIVALRY  IN  THE  OIL  TRADE. 

The  next  important  article  in  Japan's  imports  in  which  the  United  States 
participates  is  kerosene  oil,  and  of  this  we  are  supplying  a  larger  share  than 
in  most  of  the  other  oriental  countries,  all  of  which  are  large  importers  of  oil. 
About  25  per  cent  of  India's  imports  of  kerosene  oil  is  from  the  United  States; 
of  China's  imports  of  this  article  about  43  per  cent  is  from  the  United  States, 
and  of  Japan's  imports  of  kerosene  the  share  from  the  United  States  is  60  per 
cent.  Our  chief  competitor  in  the  oil  trade  of  Japan  has  been  Russia,  even 
in  the  war  year  1904,  and  the  value  of  Russian  oil  imported  into  Japan  in 
that  year  was  larger  than  in  any  year  except   1 903,  forming  24  per  cent  of 
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the  total.  Fully  one-third  of  the  Russian  oil  was  imported  in  bulk.  The  oil 
imports  of  Japan  in  1 905  amounted  to  6  million  dollars,  against  9  millions  in 
1904  and  2'/2  millions  in  1894.  Russian  oil  seems  to  be  slowly  gaining  on 
that  from  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  former  imported  into  Japan  in 
1 903  and  1 904  having  been  in  each  case  about  four  times  that  of  1 894, 
while  that  from  the  United  States  only  trebled  in  the  same  time.  Imports 
from  both  Russia  and  the  United  States  showed  decrease  in  1 905  as  compared 
with  1  904,  those  from  Russia,  from  2  million  dollars  in  1 904  to  1  Yl  millions 
in  1905,  and  those  from  the  United  States  from  5  Yl  millions  to  3%  millions 
in  the  same  period.  The  fact,  however,  that  American  kerosene  is  now  being 
shipped  in  bulk  to  China  and  Japan,  coupled  with  the  more  important  fact 
that  shipments  are  now  being  made  from  California  by  a  special  line  of  steam- 
ers established  for  that  service,  indicates  that  the  United  States  is  likely  to  be 
able  to  maintain  her  position  in  supplying  this  article,  of  which  the  importa- 
tions into  the  Orient  amount  to  about  50  million  dollars  per  annum.  Japan 
has,  in  recent  years,  become  a  producer  of  petroleum  in  a  limited  degree,  the 
amount  of  her  production  being  about  1  million  barrels  per  annum  and  supply- 
ing about  one-fourth  of  her  home  consumption. 

FLOUR  TRADE  IN  JAPAN  AND  THE  EAST. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  next  in  order  of  magnitude  in  those  classes 
of  Japan's  imports  for  which  the  United  States  may  compete,  and  at  present 
we  supply  considerably  more  than  nine-tenths.  The  value  of  flour  imported 
into  Japan  in  1905  was  $4,956,000,  of  which  $4,800,000  worth  was  from 
the  United  States.  Of  wheat  the  imports  were  valued  at  $2,000,000  in 
1905,  against  $765,000  in  1904,  in  which  year  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  having  supplied  $422,000  worth  and  Australia  $297,000.  Australia  is 
beginning  to  give  attention  to  the  import  trade  of  Japan,  having  recently  estab- 
lished a  commercial  agent  there,  through  whom  the  foodstuffs,  wool,  and  other 
products  of  Australia  are  being  offered.  The  result  is  that  Japan's  imports 
from  Australia  have  increased  from  about  $187,000  in  1892  to  3  million  dol- 
lars in  1905.  Canada  has  also  established  a  commercial  agency  in  Japan 
and  the  imports  from  Canada  have  increased  from  $22,000  in  1894  to  $365,- 
000  in  1905.  In  1894  Japan's  importations  of  flour  were  valued  at  $318,- 
000;  in  1900,  at  $1,934,000,  and  in  1905,  $4,956,000.  Her  imports 
of  wheat  increased  also  from  $15,000  in  1894  to  $345,000  in  1900  and 
$765,000  in  1904.  This  rapid  increase  in  the  importations  of  flour  and 
wheat  in  recent  years  is  apparently  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  fact  that  Japan's 
rice  production  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  home  demands  for  cereal  foods. 
The  imports  of  rice,  which  in  normal  years  prior  to  1900  ranged  in  value 
from  2,Yl  million  to  5  million  dollars  per  annum,  were  in  1901  about  6 
million  dollars,  in  1902  nearly  9  millions,  in  1904  30  millions,  and  in  1905 
24  million. 
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MARKETS   FOR   MISCELLANEOUS   MANUFACTURES. 

Miscellaneous  manufactures  and  products  of  the  farm,  forest,  and  mine, 
ready  in  most  cases  for  consumption,  also  find  a  good  market  in  Japan,  but 
sharp  rivalry  for  their  supply  exists.  Among  these  articles  paper  (exclusive  of 
Chinese)  amounted  in  1 905  to  3  million  dollars,  of  which  1  million  dollars' 
worth  was  from  Germany,  $600,000  worth  from  Austria-Hungary,  $450,- 
000  from  Belgium,  $400,000  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $270,000 
from  the  United  States.  Imports  of  paper  pulp  in  1 904  amounted  to 
$427,000,  of  which  $300,000  was  from  Germany,  $76,000  from  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  $19,000  from  the  United  States.  Imports  of  locomotive 
engines  and  railway  cars  of  all  kinds  in  1 905  amounted  to  over  2  mil- 
lion dollars,  almost  equally  divided,  in  the  order  named,  among  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Condensed  milk  is  rapidly 
increasing  as  an  article  of  import,  having  grown  in  value  form$83,000  in  1 894 
to  $589,000  in  1904  and  $800,000  in  1905.  Of  the  $589,000  worth 
imported  in  1904,  $315,000  was  from  the  United  States,  $167,000  from 
Great  Britain,  and  $88,000  from  Switzerland.  Sole  leather  imported  in 
1905  amounted  to  $4,100,000;  of  the  $1,306,000  worth  imported  in  the 
preceding  year,  $1,281,000  was  from  the  United  States,  and  of  the  $876,- 
000  worth  of  other  leather  imported  in  the  same  year  $402,000  was  from  the 
United  States.  Of  the  $600,000  worth  of  timber  and  lumber  imported  in 
1905,  a  large  proportion  was  from  the  United  States,  which  supplied  $97,000 
out  of  a  total  of  $180,000  imported  during  the  preceding  year. 
LARGE  DEMAND  FOR  CANNED  GOODS. 

One  important  class  of  articles  imported  into  Japan  is  grouped  under  the 
head  of  "Comestibles  in  cans,"  and  includes  all  the  various  classes  of  canned 
or  '"tinned"  foods  other  than  condensed  milk  and  cream.  The  value  of  this 
group  imported  into  Japan  in  1904  was  $955,000,  and  of  this  $800,000  was 
from  the  United  States  and  $88,000  from  Canada.  While  much  of  this 
large  importation  of  canned  foods  in  1 904  was  presumably  for  the  use  of 
the  army  and  navy,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  considerable  share  of  the 
increased  trade  in  this  line  may  with  proper  effort  be  retained,  since  articles 
of  this  kind  are  greatly  in  demand  throughout  the  Orient  and  gaining  in  popu- 
larity. In  all  parts  of  the  Orient  canned  or  "tinned"  meats,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  milk  and  cream  are  the  chief  reliance  of  the  European  and  American  pop- 
ulation. Already  a  large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  articles  of  this  class 
has  developed  in  the  United  States  and  large  shipments  are  being  made  not 
only  to  Japan  but  also  to  China,  Hongkong,  the  Philippines,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  India,  and  even  to  Egypt;  and  the  unusual  facilities  of  the  Pacific 
coast  for  the  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  suitable  for  this 
business  suggest  that  a  great  trade  in  all  these  lines  may,  with  proper  effort,  be 
developed,  especially  in  view  of  the  advantages  of  proximity  and  the  excellent 
reputation  borne  by  the  American  products.  [To  be  Continued.] 
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TOWNSEND  HARRIS.  AND  THE  FIRST  COMMERCIAL 
TREATY  WITH  JAPAN. 

BY  FRANK    N.   CROSBY. 

The  Perry  expedition  left  behind  it  in  this  country  a  mass  of  editorial 
comment,  sarcastic  and  teeming  with  ridicule.  It  was  the  then  popular  fal- 
lacy that  the  commodore  had  been  sent  to  a  country  outside  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion, inhabited  by  a  race  of  semi-barbarians,  and  that  Japan,  if  admissible 
at  all  to  the  family  of  nations,  must  be  adopted  as  an  infant  of  tender  years  to 
be  nurtured  as  well  as  educated.  That  there  are  still  many  who  believe  that  the 
Empire  was  then  semi-barbarous,  is  evidenced  by  frequent  references  to  the 
"rapid  growth"  of  the  nation,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Occident  to  look  upon 
Japan's  expansion  as  an  arrival  at  maturity,  rather  than  a  change  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Japan  of  Perry's  day  was  possessed  of  a  high 
degree  of  civilization.  For  two  centuries  and  more  she  had  been  insular, 
provincial,  but  by  no  means  uncivilized.  For  two  centuries  and  more  she  had 
been  exclusive  and  inclusive,  but  the  Japanese  had  not  been  wholly  without 
knowledge  of  the  western  world.  Through  Dutch  eyes  at  Deshima  they  had 
looked  at  the  Occident  and  had  seen  a  part  at  least  of  the  march  of  events. 
Through  the  Dutch  they  had  received  and  translated  books  and  had  made 
practical  use  of  their  contents.  From  the  Dutch  also  they  had  learned  of  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  send  an  expedition,  and  from  the  same 
source  they  had  received  a  friendly  hint  of  the  necessity  of  international  civility. 

It  takes  nothing  from  the  credit  due  Commodore  Perry  and  does  no 
injury  to  his  fame  to  say  that  Japan  was  prepared  for  his  visit.  No  less  was 
his  diplomatic  triumph  in  "forcing  the  barred  door  open"  that  those  behind 
the  door  knew  of  his  approach.  His  success  is  better  known  than  his  personal- 
ity. Even  those  whose  hazy  ideas  of  history  confuse  the  Perry  of  the  Japanese 
expedition  with  the  Perry  of  Lake  Erie  know  of  the  Perry  Treaty,  and  of  its 
indubitable  influence  in  opening  Japan  to  the  world.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
that  effiect  was  compassed  and  of  the  subsequent  and  more  important,  if  less 
romantic,  Harris  treaty,  the  knowledge  is  far  from  general. 

The  Perry  treaty  was  called  a  "Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity  and  Com- 
merce." A  treaty  of  amity  it  was,  but  it  was  commercial  only  in  a  prospective 
sense  and  by  reason  of  its  most  favored  nation  clause  which  might  have  resulted 
in  commercial  privileges  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  through  a  subsequent 
treaty  between  some  other  power  and  Japan. 

The  eleventh  article  of  this  treaty  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the 
United  States  government  of  consuls  or  agents  to  reside  in  Shimoda  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  "provided  that  either  of  the  two  governments  deem  such  arrangement 
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necessary."  Under  that  provision  this  government  with  "some  license"  (1) 
appointed  a  consul-general  with  diplomatic  powers.  The  choice  of  Town- 
send  Harris,  of  New  York,  was  due,  in  part  perhaps  to  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  but  chiefly  to  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  William  H.  Seward  and  Commodore  Perry.  No  appointment 
could  have  been  more  suitable.  Mr.  Harris's  school  days,  spent  in  the  primary 
school  and  academy  at  Sandy  Hill,  New  York,  the  village  of  his  birth,  were 
ended  at  the  age  of  thirteen  when  he  was  placed  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  New 
York  to  begin  his  business  career. 

It  would  have  been  short  schooling  for  one  to  whose  education  instruc- 
tion was  a  necessary  incident.  To  Harris  the  change  was  only  of  method, 
and  the  same  patience  and  dominant  will  that  resulted  in  the  most  important 
and  far-reaching  treaty  ever  made  by  a  western  power  with  an  oriental  nation 
supplied  what  circumstances  prevented  educators  from  giving  him.  He  read 
continuously,  with  discrimination  and  judgment,  the  best  authors.  He  learned 
the  languages  of  the  three  great  Latin  races.  Access  to  the  best  libraries,  a 
retentive  memory  and  a  habit  of  system  doubtless  acquired  by  his  early  intro- 
duction to  business  made  up  to  a  practical  degree  for  the  lack  of  a  university 
training.  He  observed  and  studied  men  and  events,  and  digested  as  he 
studied.  Six  years  in  the  east  as  merchant  and  supercargo  of  his  own  ship 
had  given  him  an  acquaintance  with  oriental  peoples  that  was  of  great  value  in 
his  diplomatic  life.  Student,  observer,  man  of  business  and  oriental  traveler, 
Harris  departed  on  his  mission  equipped,  if  not  trained,  for  the  long  struggle 
the  results  of  which  were  replete  with  importance  to  Japan  while  adding  lus- 
tre to  the  diplomacy  of  the  Unied  States. 

The  Consul-General  arrived  at  Shimoda  in  the  U.  S.  S.  San  Jacinto  on 
August  21,  1856.  He  announced  his  arrival  by  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Shimoda  and  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  An  embarrassed  defer- 
ence in  their  reception  indicated  that  the  Japanese  considered  his  arrival  in- 
opportune. The  governor  said  that  a  consul  had  been  expected  only  in  the 
event  of  the  occurance  of  some  difficulty, — that  the  treaty  provided,  not  for 
a  consul-general,  but  for  a  consul,  and  for  the  appointment  of  that  officer 
only  in  case  both  nations  wished  it.  (2)  Mr.  Harris  was  told  that  no 
residence  had  been  prepared  for  him.  The  governor  suggested  that  he  go 
away  and  return  in  a  year,  when  they  "hoped  to  have  a  house  ready." 
After  five  days  of  negotiation  Mr.  Harris  gave  notice  that  if  he  was  not  re- 
ceived at  Shimoda,  they  would  shortly  find  him  at  Yedo  (now  Tokio)  in 
the  San  Jacinto.    (3) 

(1)  John  W.  Foster :     American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient. 

(2)  See  proviso  in  Perry  treaty  quoted  above.  Later  they  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Am- 
bassador." 

(3)  Mr.  Harris's  journal,  in  William  Elliot  Griffis's  Towntend  Harris,  First  American 
Envoy  in  Japan,  p.  44.     Boston,  1895. 
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The  governor  of  Shimoda  then  provided  him  with  a  temple,  but  in- 
formed him  that  three  of  its  rooms  must  be  reserved  for  certain  officials, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  "await  his  pleasure."  To  this  Mr.  Harris  replied 
that  he  would  require  all  the  rooms,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
he  permit  any  Japanese  except  servants  to  occupy  his  house,  or  to  enter  it 
without  his  permission.  The  authorities  finally  consented  to  give  him  the 
entire  building,  and  to  omit  the  detail  of  the  "threatened  police  force." 

On  the  1st  of  September,  at  an  interview  that  took  place  on  shore,  and 
before  Mr.  Harris  had  removed  from  the  ship  to  his  residence.  Commodore 
Armstrong  of  the  San  Jacinto,  was  asked  whether  he  had  power  to  take  Mr. 
Harris  away,  and  on  the  commodore's  statement  that  his  orders  did  not  cover 
the  removal  of  the  consul-general,  the  Japanese  inquired  whether  he  would 
take  a  letter  to  the  United  States  asking  for  Mr.  Harris*  recall.  A  negative 
answer  to  this  question  was  followed  by  the  request  that  the  commodore 
himself  write  his  government  and  explain  why  the  consul-general  could  not 
be  received.  This  request  met  the  same  fate,  and  then  they  proposed  that 
Mr.  Harris  write  for  his  own  recall.  All  this  was  preceded  by  earnest  pro- 
testation that  they  did  not  decline  to  receive  him  nor  mean  to  break  the  Perry 
treaty.    Refusal  met  them  at  all  points,  and  at  all  points  they  gave  way. 

So  reluctance  shaded  into  acquiescence,  and  thus  the  consul-general  was 
forced  to  fight  for  every  point  he  gained  until  two  years  later  the  prime  object 
of  his  mission  was  accomplished  in  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  And  the  reason 
for  the  reluctance  was  this :  The  Empire,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  a  powder 
magazine,  which  the  Shogunate  was  trying  to  protect  against  explosion  with- 
out extinguishing  the  torch  that  Perry  had  lighted,  and  that  was  carried  by 
Harris.  At  this  time  Mr.  Harris  knew  nothing  of  Japanese  politics.  In 
August,  1856,  he  records  nothing  but  the  bare  facts  that  came  within  his 
observation  and  the  statements  of  the  Japanese  officials,  the  real  significance 
of  which  it  was  then  impossible  for  him  to  understand.  In  fact,  not  until 
after  the  treaty  had  been  fully  negotiated,  did  he  learn  how  powerful  were 
the  forces  with  which  he  had  been  contending. 

On  August  30th,  Mr.  Harris  records  that  he  learns  "that  some  great 
personage  has  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  governor,  as  a  long  procession 
was  seen  by  some  of  our  officers  ( 1 )  preceded  by  heralds  bearing  the  coat-of- 
arms."  He  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  personage,  and  he  did  not  then 
know  how  far-reaching  were  to  be  the  results  of  his  meeting  with  this  man, 
who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  can  be  identified  as  the  brain  of  the 
Shogunate,  not  only  in  its  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  its  dealings  with  the  representatives  of  other  powers  who 
followed  Mr.  Harris. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  consul-general,  word  had  been  sent 
to  Yedo  by  heralds  who  signaled  from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  and  within  a  few 

(1)     Of  the  San  Jacinto. 
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hours  after  the  San  Jacinto  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor,  Mr.  Harris's  ar- 
rival was  known  to  the  Council  of  Elders.  In  the  Council,  but  not  of  it,  was 
a  young  man,  Iwase  by  name,  Lord  of  the  clan  of  Higo,  who  occupied  an 
under-secretaryship  of  state.  Irrespective  of  his  rank  as  lord  of  a  clan,  by 
reason  of  his  attainments,  Iwase  never  failed  to  receive  the  respectful  consid- 
eration of  his  official  superiors.  Eloquent  beyond  all  other  Japanese  of  his 
time,  when  he  chose  to  speak  he  held  the  earnest  attention  of  his  audience. 
But  the  Lord  of  Higo  was  more  than  an  orator.  His  grasp  of  large  affairs 
of  state  was  instinctive,  his  perseverance  unremitting;  and  while  his  voice 
charmed  his  hearers,  his  ability  inspired  their  confidence.  Now  he  made  a 
suggestion,  alien  to  Japanese  policy,  in  the  adoption  of  which  the  Shogunate 
took  a  long  step  in  the  progress  of  Japan.  For  centuries  the  Japanese  had 
looked  upon  foreigners  with  contempt,  and  in  their  dealings  with  the  outside 
world  ( 1  )  their  spokesmen  had  been  men  of  low  rank  and  small  ability.  Iwase 
proposed  that  he  himself  be  dispatched  to  Shimoda  to  superintend  the  details 
of  the  consul-general's  reception,  and  to  learn  from  him  something  of  the 
commercial  and  political  conditions  of  the  outside  world.  His  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  in  all  probability  this  was  the  "great  personage"  who  arrived 
in  Shimoda  on  August  30th. 

Iwase  had  never  been  out  of  Japan.  There  is  no  record  that  he  had 
access  to  much  literature  that  had  to  do  with  world  politics.  The  books  re- 
ceived from  the  Dutch  and  translated,  probably  treated  of  science  and  the 
arts,  rather  than  of  economics  or  international  politics.  The  Shogunate,  how- 
ever, was  kept  informed  by  the  Dutch  from  time  to  time  of  the  important 
events  occurring  in  the  outer  world.  From  these  events,  probably,  Iwase's 
conception  of  international  affairs  and  foreign  commerce  were  formed.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Iwase  had  much  to  say  at  the  interviews  between  Mr.  Harris 
and  the  Japanese  at  which  he  was  present.  He  was,  however,  an  attentive 
listener,  and,  as  he  listened,  he  found  his  own  ideas  confirmed  by  what  the 
consul-general  said. 

The  Lord  of  Higo  returned  to  Yedo  on  the  15  th  of  September.  And 
now  the  curtain  was  lifted  on  the  first  scene  in  a  drama  of  state  that  held 
the  attention  of  the  western  powers  until  peace  settled  on  the  Empire  at  the 
end  of  the  revolution  in  1 868.  Soon  after  his  return  Iwase  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  Hotta,  Lord  of  Bitchiu,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Shogunate  was 
committed  once  for  all  to  the  policy  of  opening  the  country. 

Settled  in  his  house  in  Kakizaki,  across  the  bay  from  Shimoda,  Mr.  Harris 
took  up  his  diplomatic  duties.  He  set  about  securing  the  adjustment  of  cer- 
tain misunderstandings  relative  to  the  Perry  treaty,  notably  one  that  concerned 
coinage.  Reluctance,  evasion,  and  obstruction,  offspring  of  more  than  two 
centuries  of  isolation,  met  him  on  every  side.      Patience,  tact,  determination, 

(1)     At  Nagasaki  where  the  Dutch  had  a  commercial  station. 
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met  them  in  return,  and  gave  results  to  his  demands  in  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  negotiate  with  him  regarding  the  misunderstandings. 

The  Japanese  had  fixed  a  value  on  American  coins  that  deprived  them  of 
about  two-thirds  of  their  normal  purchasing  power.  Mr.  Harris  proposed  that 
they  should  be  taken  at  their  weight  in  Japanese  coins  of  corresponding  metals. 
The  Japanese  replied  that  the  mint  stamp  gave  coin  its  value,  and  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Harris  they  said  that  the  cost  of  coining  money  in 
Japan  was  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  consul-general  calmly  remarked  upon 
the  manifest  impossibility  of  such  a  cost,  and  offered  them  five  per  cent.  Mori- 
yama  Yenoske,  the  chief  interpreter,  assured  him  that  he  knew  the  cost  to 
be  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Harris  finally  elicited  the  information  that  the 
mint  was  the  business  address  of  a  host  of  officers,  and  that  the  government 
was  generous  in  the  matter  of  their  salaries.  He  writes,  "I  inferred  from  what 
he  said  that  the  mint  is  a  sort  of  pension  establishment  for  the  Empire."  ( 1  ) 

The  consul-general  was  firm  in  his  position  that  recoinage  could  be  ac- 
complished for  five  per  cent,  and  he  remarked  that  apparently  the  Japanese 
desired  to  "squeeze"  Americans  who  might  visit  the  country.  This  brought 
from  the  Japanese  a  direct  offer  to  take  United  States  coins  at  a  discount  of 
six  per  cent,  and  on  Mr.  Harris's  refusal  to  advance  from  the  figure  named  by 
him,  the  Prince  of  Shinano  begged  him  as  a  personal  favor  to  yield  the  one  per 
cent,  protesting  that  if  they  took  the  American  coins  at  less  than  six  per  cent, 
the  government  would  lose  in  the  recoinage.  Mr.  Harris  assented,  and  on 
June  1  7th,  1  85  7,  a  convention  embodying  this  agreement,  and  the  settlement 
of  sundry  other  points  of  dispute,  all  of  which  Mr.  Harris  triumphantly  car- 
ried in  favor  of  his  government,  was  signed. 

The  convention  was  concluded  about  ten  months  after  Mr.  Harris's  ar- 
rival in  Japan.  In  the  meantime  not  one  word  had  he  received  from  Wash- 
ington. In  his  journal  he  justly  complains  of  the  neglect  of  his  government 
which  left  him  to  live  virtually  the  life  of  an  exile.  It  would  seem  that 
Washington  had  some  fear  that  the  trials  to  which  its  agent  would  be  sub- 
jected would  result  in  his  refusal  to  overstay  the  arrival  of  a  man-of-war,  be- 
cause when  Captain  Foote  in  the  Portsmouth  stopped  at  Shimoda  in  Septem- 
ber, Mr.  Harris  says  in  his  journal,  "Captain  Foote  told  me  .  .  .  that  he 
was  to  stay  the  shortest  possible  time  here,  and  an  ungracious  addendum"  to 
his  instructions  "was  made  that  he  would  probably  have  to  bring  me  away." 
Japanese  fare,  to  the  exclusive  use  of  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  stock  of  European  provisions,  affected  his  health,  and  his 
journal  tells  of  much  illness,  one  characteristic  entry  in  which  is  as  follows: 
"My  health  is  miserable.  My  appetite  is  gone  and  I  am  so  shrunk  away  that  I 
look  as  though  a  'vice-consul  had  been  cut  out  of  me.'  Where,  oh,  where  is 
Commodore  Armstrong?"  Every  obstacle  that  the  Japanese  could  invent  hin- 
dered his  work  and  subjected  his  patience  to  sore  trials.     To  the  consul-general, 

(1)     The  mint  was  the  Treasury  Department. 
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sick  at  heart  and  ill  in  body,  every  day  was  a  weary  one.  Only  his  unconquer- 
able will  fed  his  courage  and  kept  alive  the  hope  of  ultimate  success.  When  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  regarding  the  substance  of  the  convention,  he 
wrote,  "Am  I  elated  by  this  success?  Not  a  whit;  I  know  my  dear  country- 
men but  too  well  to  expect  any  praise  for  what  I  have  done,  and  I  shall  esteem 
myself  lucky  if  I  am  not  removed  from  office;  not  for  what  I  have  done,  but 
because  I  have  not  made  a  commercial  treaty  that  would  open  Japan  as  freely 
as  England  is  open  to  us.  Besides,  it  is  so  easy  to  criticise  and  so  agreeable 
to  condemn."  Through  the  clouds  of  physical  infirmity  shone  the  sun  of 
diplomatic  conquest. 

Mr.  Harris  had  been  given  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Emperor, 
and  he  had  early  asked  for  an  audience  to  present  it.  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor,  and  an  audience  of  the  Shogun  was  asked  under  the 
belief,  which  then  obtained,  that  that  officer  was  the  de  jure,  as  well  as  de 
facto,  ruler  of  Japan. 

For  several  centuries  after  the  ascension  of  the  first  Japanese  Emperor  all 
sovereignty  was  retained  by  the  imperial  house.  At  some  time  during  this 
period  the  Mikado  conferred  on  one  of  his  captains  for  conspicuous  service 
in  subduing  wild  native  tribes  the  title  of  Sei-i  Tai  Shogun,  Barbarian  Sub- 
jugating Great  General.  At  that  time  the  nominal  was  the  real  significance 
of  the  title.  Then  feudalism  overcast  the  imperial  sky,  and  many  of  the 
lords  of  clans  became  more  powerful  than  the  Mikado  himself.  The  inevitable 
happened,  and  strife  betwen  the  lords  of  clans  was  constant.  Finding  the  cen- 
tral government  powerless  to  subdue  them,  they  began  to  ignore  the  Imperial 
Court  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  as  well  as  military,  and  each  be- 
came a  law  unto  his  clan.  Japan  was  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Then 
arose  a  military  chieftain  stronger  than  his  fellows,  who  by  armed  might  unified 
a  number  of  factions  under  his  banner,  the  first  notable  example  of  whom  was 
Yoritomo,  founder  of  the  Minamoto  family.  The  house  of  Minamoto  was 
followed  by  those  of  Heike,  Ashikaga,  Hojo,  Toyotomi,  and  Tokugawa,  in 
the  order  named.  „ 

Each  military  chieftain,  as  soon  as  his  conquests  had  made  him  military 
sovereign,  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  Imperial  Court  and  offered 
the  services  of  his  sword  to  the  Mikado.  Thus  politely  did  he  present  himself 
for  appointment  as  military  regent  of  the  Empire,  and  with  equal  politeness 
he  took  the  title  of  Shogun  which  was  already  in  existence.  The  logic  of  the 
sword,  ornate  with  a  language  that  knew  no  imperative,  ( 1 )  prevailed,  and  the 
appointment  followed. 

The  first  Shogun  had  received  his  appointment  from  the  Emperor  by 
virtue  of  his  stern  merit  as  a  warrior.  Soon  after  the  title  had  been  revived 
for  the  benefit  of  the  conquering  lords  of  clans  it  came  to  pass  that  each 

(I)     The  Japanese  language  lacks  the  imperative  mood. 
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shogun,  as  long  as  his  house  was  in  power,  nominated  his  own  successor,  bul 
the  ceremony  of  appointment  by  the  Emperor  was  continued.  From  time  to 
time  the  shogun  assumed  certain  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  government,  albeit 
always  with  the  nominal  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  gradually  all  the  reins 
of  government  were  gathered  into  the  hands  of  the  military  chieftain.  In  Kioto 
the  Emperor  was  encouraged  to  live  a  life  of  literary  sybaritism  and  seclusion. 
The  descendant  of  the  gods  was  not  to  be  troubled  with  vulgar  affairs  of  state. 

The  title  Tai-Kun  (Tycoon),  Great  Prince,  was  the  designation  given 
to  the  shogun  by  Hayashi,  chief  of  the  commissioners  who  received  Commo- 
dore Perry  at  Kanagawa.  The  Americans  erroneously  assumed  this  to  be  the 
official  title  of  the  shogun.  With  this  subordinate,  through  his  commissioners, 
the  powers  treated,  and  supposed  they  were  treating  with  the  Emperor.  Know- 
ing of  the  existence  of  the  Mikado  they  understood  him  to  be  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Empire,  the  link  between  the  people  and  their  gods.  The  preamble  of 
the  Perry  Treaty  reads :  "The  august  sovereign  of  Japan  has  given  .  .  .  . 
full  powers  to  his  commissioners,"  etc.,  and  the  Commodore  himself  died  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  the  Tai-Kun,  and  of  the  relation  between 
the  Shogunate  and  the  Mikado's  court. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  persuade  the  consul-general  to  waive  the  aud- 
ience, and  to  send  the  letter  by  messenger  to  Yedo,  the  Shogun's  capital.  Mr. 
Harris  informed  the  governors  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  letter,  and  that 
he  would  take  it  in  person  to  Yedo,  or  it  would  not  be  delivered.  They 
showed  him  an  "Imperial  Mandate  under  the  seal  and  signature  Royal,"  com- 
manding them  to  receive  the  letter  and  deliver  it  at  Yedo,  and  they  were 
amazed  at  his  refusal,  in  the  face  of  this,  to  intrust  the  letter  to  them. 

Two  forces  had  been  at  work  to  bring  about  compliance  w'th  Mr.  Harris's 
request.  Each  independent  of  the  other,  they  worked  to  the  same  end.  One 
was  the  consul-general,  the  other  was  the  Lord  of  Higo.  We  have  seen 
that  a  conference  between  Iwase  and  Hotta  followed  the  former's  return  to 
Yedo.  For  hundreds  of  years  prior  to  this  time,  such  a  thing  as  granting  an 
audience  to  a  foreigner  had  been  an  impossibility  in  Japanese  politics.  Now, 
however,  the  splendid  advocacy  of  the  Lord  of  Higo  was  exerted  in  favor  of 
the  audience.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  between  Iwase  and  Hotta,  the 
latter,  whatever  may  have  been  his  opinion  theretofore,  was  with  the  Lord  of 
Higo,  heart  and  soul.  A  few  days  later  Iwase  and  Hotta  dealt  the  first  blow 
at  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  Empire.  On  October  17th,  1856,  at  a  session 
of  the  Council  of  Elders,  Hotta,  at  Iwase's  instigation,  arose  and,  in  answer 
to  the  opposition,  said,  "Our  meeting  with  Harris  does  not  in  the  least  either 
commit  us  or  compel  us  to  accept  his  terms.  If  others  hesitate,  I  personally 
shall  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Harris  face  to 
face,  and  discussing  this  matter."  Thereupon  Hotta  was  appointed  special 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  three  days  later  he  received  the  portfolio. 
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With  Foreign  Affairs  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  Hotta,  the  head  of  the  department,  and  Iwase,  the  ablest  sub-mini- 
ster in  the  Shogun's  service,  earnestly  working  for  the  opening  of  the  country, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  secure  for  Mr.  Harris  the 
audience  he  desired.  Far  from  it,  however,  was  the  fact.  Abe,  Lord  of  Ise, 
the  Prime  Elder,  although  he  had  agreed,  when  Hotta  was  appointed  to  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  domestic  affairs, 
threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  against  the  proposed  audience  and  against 
the  reception  of  the  consul-general  in  Yedo.  Hotta  had  said  that  he  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  meeting  Mr.  Harris.  There  could  be  no  objection 
to  this  if  the  Lord  of  Bitchiu  would  do  as  the  Lord  of  Higo  had  done  and 
go  to  Shimoda  for  the  purpose;  but  to  receive  the  foreigner  in  the  Shogun's 
capital  and  to  permit  him  to  meet  the  Shogun  himself  in  personal  audience  was 
too  radical  a  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the  land  of  the  gods  to  be 
permitted.  At  heart  Abe  recognized  that  the  opening  of  the  country  was  in- 
evitable. He  was,  however,  a  shrewd  politican,  and  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere was  the  sullen  calm  boding  the  storm  that  ten  years  later  shattered  the 
Yedo  Bureaucracy  and  opened  the  way  for  the  Mikado  to  take  his  place 
again  on  the  throne  of  United  Japan.  The  warning  was  not  lost  on  Abe.  He 
knew  that  a  majority  of  the  lords  of  clans,  even  among  the  Shogun's  suppor- 
ters, were  opposed  to  opening  the  country,  and  in  fact,  to  any  foreign  inter- 
course whatever.  He  remembered  that  the  impotence  of  the  Shogunate  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  Perry  into  Yedo  Bay  had  weakened  its  position.  He 
also  knew  that  before  Ieyasu,  the  first  of  the  Tokugawas,  had  laid  his  sword 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor  it  had  been  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  clans  of 
Satsuma  and  Choshu,  in  the  south.  It  was  two  centuries  since  then,  but  for 
the  proud  southern  clans  defeat  was  ever  an  ill-fitting  garment.  In  the  north, 
too,  the  Prince  of  Mito,  of  the  blood  of  the  Tokugawas,  had  edited  and 
brought  down  to  date  a  history  of  Japan,  and  in  it  he  had  made  bold  to  call 
the  Shogun  a  usurper.  As  Abe  read  the  signs  they  spelled  conservatism,  and 
he  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  audience. 

In  the  meantime,  in  Shimoda,  Mr.  Harris  again  and  again  reminded  the 
Japanese  officials  that  the  President's  letter  had  not  been  presented.  Always 
he  was  tactful,  always  he  was  courteous ;  but  always  he  was  firm. 

(To  be  Continued). 
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Not  far  from  a  temple  called  Taifuku-ji,  in  the  castle  town  of  Kame- 
yama,  which  hides  her  old  fashioned  grace  behind  a  screen  of  hills  from  the 
new  civilization  of  the  flower  capital  of  Kyoto,  there  stands  a  house.  It  is 
of  wood  and  plaster,  hatted  with  tiles.  You  can  not  see  for  the  life  of  you 
how  its  frail  frame  has  weathered  the  storms  of  over  four  hundred  seasons. 
Nevertheless  it  has  seen  the  crown  days  of  the  samurai  sword;  also  their  pass- 
ing away.  In  a  braver  day,  the  castle  shadowed  it;  in  these  waking  days  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  it  only  mirrors  its  quaint  graces  upon  the  lotus-patterned 
moat. 

One  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  looked  upon  a  garden  chiseled  like  an 
ivory  gem.     Snow  covered  the  ground. 

There  came  a  voice  upon  the  snow,  which  said;  "Are  you  out  there,  O- 
Shin?" 

And  coming  out  upon  the  veranda,  polished  into  a  mirror  by  the  un- 
tiring rags  of  many  a  generation,  you  could  see  a  man  going  down  life's  hill 
on  the  other  side  of  fifty.  There  was  no  pair  of  swords  at  his  obi;  perhaps 
that  was  the  reason  why  you  felt  something  lacking.  Long  since,  with  the  fall 
of  the  shogunate,  his  estate  went  back  to  the  imperial  house.  The  new  order 
of  things,  which  gave  his  son  and  daughter  the  knowledge  of  the  English  and 
a  horizon  wider  than  the  seas  that  go  about  the  land  of  the  gods,  only  left 
him  looking  quite  out  of  place — foolish  as  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV  in  a  New 
York  department  store.  "August  father,  you  ought  to  be  upon  a  vase."  his 
son  had  said  of  him  to  his  face.  (Dear  me,  when  you  think  of  it,  how  civil- 
ized we  are  getting!)  "In  my  day,  no  son  of  a  samurai  would  have  dared  to 
say  that  to  his  father,"  made  answer  the  elderly  man.  His  tone  was  mild, 
all  kind,  almost  in  that  of  a  pleasant  joke. 

"Here  I  am,  father-above.     What  may  be  your  august  pleasure?" 

Standing  there  against  the  back-ground  of  a  snow-laden  nanten,  (nan- 
dina  domestica)  clad  in  her  silken  kimono  of  crested  black  against  the  rigor  of 
the  weather,  bareheaded,  the  snow  sprinkling  the  lacquer  glory  of  "verdant" 
locks  of  twenty  and  two — if  you  happened  to  come  upon  her  without  warning, 
you  would  have  rubbed  your  eyes.  For  these  sceptical  days  of  ours  give  us  all 
sorts  of  trouble  when  our  faith  faces  either  a  dream  or  a  miracle. 

Her's  was  the  poetry  of  youth;  and  winter's  was  the  only  chisel  which 
could  have  cut  out  the  virtues  of  her  lines  and  shadings  of  color  with  sufficient 
emphasis  and  appreciation. 

"A  letter  from  Mitsuo.  He  says  he  is  to  pay  us  a  visit.  We  expected 
him  on  this  New  Year's,"  said  the  father. 
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"A  strange  season  for  a  student  to  take  to  his  home — especially  for  a 
student  of  a  military  academy.     No  accident,  I  hope,  father-above?" 

"Taro  is  coming  back  with  him;  the  letter  is  a  kind  of  a  joint  note.  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  make  of  it, — boys  are  boys,  and  they  are 
both  the  children  of  the  new  generation." 

"So  brother  is  coming  back,  also?  As  for  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
them  at  any  rate." 

Two  days  later — 

Mount  Atago  was  turning  its  blue  back  upon  the  sun  that  was  sinking. 
Twilight  was  dreaming  over  the  castle  town  of  Kameyama. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  whistle — the  whistle  of  a  locomotive.  (A 
railroad  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  ancient  castle  of  our  lord  Mitsu- 
hide ! )  Two  young  men  stepped  out  of  a  railway  car.  The  gold  in  their  caps 
was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  violent  taste  of  these  our  latter  days  of  civiliza- 
tion. With  a  shocking  lack  of  modesty,  those  gold  letters  in  their  caps  adver- 
tised that  these  two  young  gentlemen  belonged  to  the  imperial  military  academy. 
One  of  them  had  a  pair  of  lips  of  feminine  grace  over  a  jaw  of  a  bull-dog. 
Nature  had  placed  a  deal  of  space  between  his  eye-brows;  she  had  tempered 
the  penetrating  light  of  his  eyes  with  a  touch  of  dream.  He  carried  about  him 
the  appearance  of  a  lad  of  twenty.  He  was  called  Asano  Mitsuo,  just  step- 
ping over  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  earthly  life. 

"Deign  to  come  to  the  house  of  your  servant  this  night,"  said  Mitsuo  to 
his  friend,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Yano  Taro. 

"But  you,  prince,  you  are  to  come  to  your  servant's  place  this  night.  Have 
we  not  written  to  my  father  about  it?     He  expects  you." 

"Very  well,  then,"  made  answer  his  friend. 

That  night,  at  the  entrance  porch  of  the  quaint  old  samurai  mansion, 
with  the  description  of  which  this  chapter  opens: 

"Domo!  what  a  splendid  man  you  have  made  of  yourself!"  The  father 
of  Taro  was  welcoming  Mitsuo,  the  young  friend  of  his  son.  He  went  on: 
"This  way,  deign  to  pass  this  way.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  heard  all  about  it  from 
my  humble  son.  Is  it  really  true,  then,  that  the  thing  has  come?  Heaven 
which  is  said  to  be  always  just  and  sometimes  kindly  to  human  affairs,  seems  to 
have  given  us  a  splendid  excuse  for  the  sake-cup  to  mount  to  our  sober  lips. 
We  were  rather  puzzled  by  your  joint  note  when  we  received  it.  You  are 
doubly  welcome.  You  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you;  then  you  are  the 
bearer  of  great  news.  So  you  are  going  to  start  together,  are  you?  I  am  going 
to  send  in  my  name  as  a  volunteer.  Take  care,"  he  said,  raising  his  finger, 
"whom  you  call  an  elderly  man.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  not  impressed  upon  you 
boys  that  this  arm  has  known  distinguished  association  of  a  few  famous 
blades.  Be  assured  that  none  of  us  are  too  old  for  the  service  of  the  country. 
You  do  not  suppose  for  one  moment  that  you  are  going  to  leave  me  out  of  this 
race  for  fame,  do  you?     Fame!  perhaps  our  country  shall  be  called  to  fight 
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for  something  much  more  serious  than  fame,  who  knows!  This  is  the  hour 
of  the  samurai.  I  never  liked  the  mercantile  life  which  is  so  fashionable  with 
us  now.  Now  that  I  have  turned  the  life  of  my  son  from  the  lust  of  money,  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  pat  myself  on  the  back.  But  I  am  keeping  you  standing 
here!     This  way!" 

Genial,  with  that  old-time  polish  of  manners,  which  gives  a  man  a  certain 
touch  of  perfection  that  is  at  once  simple  and  elegant,  and  in  the  ripeness  of  his 
years,  the  father  of  Taro  was  still,  in  more  than  one  respect,  younger  than  his 
own  son  or  his  friend.  All  through  the  quiet  hours  of  the  parting  feast,  he 
was  at  once  the  life,  and  the  centre  of  mirth. 

"The  feast  ripened;  midnight  had  come  and  gone.  The  master  of  the 
feast  beckoned  to  his  maid-servant;  whispered  orders  were  given  her.  A  little 
later  the  shoji  of  the  room  was  gently  pushed  open.  Kneeling  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  polished  groove  upon  which  the  shoji  slid,  you  saw  the  maid;  with 
both  hands  she  supported  a  tray  of  white  wood ;  she  held  it  level  with  her  brow. 
Quietly  she  made  her  way  to  the  master  of  the  house,  and  kneeling  again, 
always  holding  the  tray  level  with  her  brow,  she  offered  it  to  him.  Over  the 
smiling  features  of  the  elderly  man  fell  the  calm  composure  that  was  solemn 
and  full  of  dignity.  Silence  fell  upon  the  room.  The  heads  of  the  two  young 
men  and  the  pretty  head  of  the  daughter  of  the  house  were  lowered  in  a  slight 
bow.     The  father  said : 

"After  the  time-honored  rite  of  the  samurai,  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  the 
distinction  of  offering  to  you  a  parting  cup  of  cold  water.  To  you  men,  fos- 
tered in  the  ways  of  the  samurai  every  day  of  your  earthly  life,  there  is  no  need 
of  my  reminding  you  of  what  your  country  expects  of  you  in  this  great  day  of 
her  life.  When  the  very  life  of  the  land  of  the  gods  is  in  question,  when  the 
honor  of  the  sun-round  flag  is  before  you,  you  shall  not,  I  know,  fail,  to 
look  upon  your  life  as  lightly  as  upon  a  particle  of  dust.  Be  a  samurai,  and 
that  in  such  an  eminent  degree,  too,  that  you  will  compel  others  to  behave  as 
samurai.  Let  us,  then,  drink  to  the  ten  thousand  years  for  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor;  for  this  land  of  the  gods;  let  us  drink,  also,  to  the  parting  of  your 
earthly  life." 

In  the  hush,  the  young  men  took  the  cups  of  cold  water  from  the  sambo 
— the  white  wood  tray. 

Then  the  elderly  man  turned  to  the  tokonoma — a  little  alcove  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  which  is  the  place  of  honor,  and  sometimes  devoted  to  sacred 
purposes — and  upon  the  low  platform  of  the  tokonoma  the  two  young  men  saw 
two  more  white  wood  sambo.  Upon  each  of  them  was  a  sword — the  tradi- 
tional sword  of  the  old-time  samurai.  The  master  of  the  house  went  to  the 
tokonoma.  Kneeling,  he  lifted  one  of  the  sambo  in  his  hands.  Turning  to 
Mitsuo,  he  said: 

"This  is  my  parting  gift;  deign  to  accept  it."  Mitsuo  bowed,  and  whis- 
pering a  prayer  to  the  spirit  presence  of  the  heroic  dead,  he  received  the  blade 
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and  lifted  it  up  to  his  brow  after  the  fashion  of  the  pious  when  he  receives  a  gift 
from  the  gods. 

Taro  received  the  other. 

The  feast  was  over.     Within  the  room,  the  father  was  saying  to  the  son: 

"And  so  you  are  going  to  start  for  Nagasaki  to-morrow  morning?" 

"We  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so;  our  transport  leaves  for  the  front  within 
five  days  from  now,  and  there  are  many  things  to  attend  to." 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  Mitsuo  found  himself  outside  of  the  shoji  upon 
the  veranda.  He  was  stepping  toward  the  entrance  porch  of  the  house.  A 
soft  voice  called  him  from  the  dusk  at  the  other  end  of  the  veranda. 

"Here  is  my  parting  gift  to  you,  Mitsuo-san.     Accept  it,  I  pray  you." 

Mitsuo  was  quite  surprised  at  the  calmness  of  O-Shin's  voice.  More  sur- 
prised at  herself  than  he,  however,  was  she. 

"Korewa!"  and  he  lifted  a  small  package  wrapped  in  white  paper  to  his 
brow,  just  as  he  had  done  with  the  sword  which  had  been  given  him  a  few 
moments  ago. 

"When  you  are  at  the  front,  open  it.  Think  always  of  your  duty  to  the 
State,  and  I  pray  you  to  remember,  also,  that  I  shall  try  to  be  worthy  of  a 
man  serving  his  country  in  her  great  hour." 

Mitsuo's  fingers  were  pressing  the  package.  Whatever  was  within  it 
felt  soft  to  the  touch.  Against  the  faint  glow  of  the  shoji  he  scanned  the 
coiffure  of  O-Shin.  Turning  white,  trembling,  almost  aghast,  at  last  he 
exclaimed:     "Your  hair!" 

A  world  of  emotional  storm  was  within  that  whispered  exclamation  of 
the  young  man. 

"Yes,"  came  the  soft  answer  out  of  the  dusk.  Nothing  more.  Our 
women  shave  their  heads  when  they  enter  the  nunnery;  when  they  leave  behind 
them  the  world,  its  vanities,  its  pleasures.  In  the  voice  of  O-Shin,  soft  as  it 
was,  there  also  was  a  tremor. 

There  was  a  faint  sound,  it  was  the  fall  of  a  light  paper-wrapped  pack- 
age upon  the  porch.  Forgetting  all,  he  took  the  willow  grace  of  O-Shin  in  his 
arms.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  shocked  by  this.  In  the  arms  of  Mitsuo  she 
raised  her  face.  The  faint  glow  of  light  that  came  filtering  through  the  paper 
of  the  shoji  fell  upon  her. 

"How  civilized  you  are  getting,  Mitsuo-san,"  she  said,  with  a  brave  effort 
at  levity,  "have  you  learned  this,  also,  at  the  military  school  in  Tokyo?" 

The  faint  glow  of  the  lighted  shoji  gave  pearls  to  the  tears  through  which 
O-shin  was  smiling. 

"How  shocked  would  be  your  friends  at  this.  You  have  cut  off  your 
hair!     And  what  will  your  father  say  to  this?" 

"He  has  sanctioned  our  engagement,  just  as  your  parents  have  done.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  gods  we  are  man  and  wife.  You  have  just  offered  your  life 
for  the  service  of  your  country.   You  are  going  into  the  battle  field,  from  which 
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only  the  coward  expects  to  return.  I  wish  to  be  in  some  measure  worthy  of 
you.  From  my  father  I  expect  a  thorough  approval  of  what  I  have  done. 
What  else,  pray,  could  he  give  me?" 

Chapter  II. 

When  the  young  men  reached  Kyoto  the  next  day,  Mitsuo  said  to  Taro. 

"I  have  an  important  matter  to  attend  to  here  in  the  city.  You  go  ahead; 
I  shall  join  you  at  Kobe." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  crows  were  winging  home  to  nest,  Mitsuo 
found  himself  in  a  humble  cottage  standing  there  where  the  ancient  capital 
city  of  Kyoto  opens  into  rice  fields  and  villages. 

"Gomen  nasai,"  said  Mitsuo,  stepping  over  the  threshold  of  the  cottage, 
"is  this  the  house  of  Munechika,  the  famous  sword-smith?" 

"Even  as  your  words,"  said  an  old  man  who  came  out  of  the  cottage. 

"I  have  a  blade  here,"  said  Mitsuo.  "I  would  like  to  have  you  engrave 
two  characters  upon  it." 

"Permit  me  to  look  upon  the  blade,"  said  the  sword-smith.  Sword  in 
hand,  the  sword-smith  went  out  into  the  fading  glow  of  the  day.  Silently  his 
critical  gaze  dwelt  upon  every  shifting  sheen  of  the  ancient  and  famous  blade. 
Putting  it  into  the  sheath,  he  returned  it  to  Mitsuo. 

"It  is  quite  beyond  my  humble  powers,  I  regret  to  say,"  said  the  old  man. 
"I  fear  I  shall  sin  against  the  temper  of  this  blade  in  trying  to  carve  anything 
upon  it."  , 

"But  I  must  have  the  characters  carved  upon  it.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  take  the  chances  of  your  spoiling  the  temper  of  the  sword." 

"You  are  asking  for  the  impossible,"  smiled  the  old  man  rather  sadly, 
"I  would  much  rather  trifle  with  the  secrets  of  a  human  soul."       , 

"If  you  refuse  to  do  this  for  me,  I  shall  have  to  humiliate  the  blade  by 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  sword-smith ;  moreover,  the  two  characters 
would  not  take  more  than  a  few  inches  of  the  blade.  I  pray  you  to  grant  my 
request.  Time  presses,  also;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  join  the  army  within  a  few 
days.     I  must  have  the  blade  by  the  break  of  day  to-morrow." 

The  old  man  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  Taking  the  sword,  he  said  to 
the  young  man: 

"Come  to  me  at  the  break  of  day,  then,  to-morrow,  since  you  wish  it. 
What  characters  do  you  wish  me  to  cut  into  this  blade?"     , 

"These  two  words,"  said  Mitsuo,  giving  him  a  piece  of  paper  upon  which 
were  the  two  Chinese  idiographs.  The  first  character  was  "gun,"  which 
means,  "battle,"  the  second  character  was  "shin,"  which  being  interpreted, 
means  "god." 

"Shin,"  while  signifying  "god,"  was  also  the  name  of  the  girl  he  loved. 
(To  be  Concluded,) 
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NIPPON  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  NARA  PERIOD. 

BY  HARA  TAKAO 

History, — that  is  to  say,  when  it  takes  a  rare  notion  of  being  truthful, — 
like  child,  is  such  an  impolite  thing,  such  a  shocking  thing.  For  example,  it  is 
shocking  beyond  measure  to  fancy  the  august  ancestors  of  our  Imperial  Maj- 
esty going  to  school  in  those  purple  days  of  the  gods,  to  the  gopher  and  to  the 
butter-fly  in  matters  architectural, — burrowing  when  the  snow  whitened  the 
ground,  and  summering  under  the  tenting  of  green  woods.  Those,  to  be  sure, 
were  the  days  when  the  august  ancestors  of  the  Kaiser  were  running  naked 
in  the  German  forests. 

Of  the  primitive  architecture  native  to  Nippon,  the  record  is  scanty.  There 
were  two  types  of  dwellings  in  those  early  days  of  the  gods,  both  of  them 
were  caves  dug  into  the  hill-side.  One  of  them  was  called  iwaya,  that  is  to 
say,  rock  cave:  the  other,  which  was  simply  a  hole  in  the  ground,  was  called 
muro.  The  interior  of  the  first  type  of  cave  was  walled  and  lined  with  rocks 
and  stones.  The  openings  of  both  of  these  caves  were  not  very  large.  In 
height  they  measured  from  four  to  five  feet;  concave  at  the  top,  and  rectangu- 
lar at  bases  and  sides.  Usually  these  caves  had  stone  doors,  that  is  to  say, 
stone  slabs,  which  were  made  to  open  and  close  from  the  interior  of  the  cave. 
The  dimensions  of  the  interior  of  these  caves  were  small,  they  differed  from  six 
to  about  twelve  feet  square. 

Years  passed:  things  had  a  way  of  moving,  even  in  those  piping  and  leis- 
urely days,  and,  with  the  rest,  the  smoky  and  close  and  damp  caves  of  our 
ancestors  grew  into  airy  structures  on  hill-tops.  A  paragraph  in  an  ancient 
book  called  "Jindaiki,"  speaks  of  this  period: 

"When  they  built  palaces  they  made  the  poles  high  and  large,  made 
their  planks  thick  and  wide,  and  with  vine  cords  a  hundred  fathoms  long, 
made  180  knots,"  etc. 

These  lines  are  splendid  challenges  to  imagination  to  reconstruct  the  past, 
but  not  very  rich  in  instruction  and  light.  Oral  tradition  has  it  that  our 
early  imperial  majesties,  in  the  violence  of  their  simplicity  and  loftiness  of 
virtue,  actually,  with  their  august  hands,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  planted 
the  pillars  of  natural  wood,  whenever  they  wished  to  build  a  palace.  In  dig- 
ging the  holes  they  selected  such  sites  as  they  were  sure  of  finding  a  rocky  bed 
within  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  these  pillars  which  were 
to  support  the  roof  and  the  other  parts  of  the  structure,  should  have  a  firm 
foundation.  The  structure  was  not  the  most  complicated:  upon  these  up- 
right pillars  they  simply  laid  crossbeams,  tied  them  together  with  wisteria  vines, 
and  put  a  lot  of  dried  weeds  and  grass  on  top  of  it  for  a  roof.  The  rain 
came,  water  remained  on  the  flat  roof.  Naturally  it  leaked.  Our  ancestors 
simply  raised  the  roof  in  an  angle,  with  gables  at  either  ends  of  it,  and  with 
a  ridgepole  a-top  of  it. 
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Everything  was  constructural :  the  only  ornamentation  one  could  find  about 
it  was  the  barks  of  the  natural  woods  which  our  goodly  ancestors  did  not  take 
the  trouble,  even,  of  peeling  off.  Later,  when  leisure  came  to  them,  they  added 
a  touch  or  two  of  ornamentation.  They  fastened  at  the  outer  edges  of  the 
ridgepole,  just  over  the  gables,  a  cross  timber  which  took  the  shape  of  an  X: 
they  called  it  hiki.  To  this  hiki,  on  both  sides  of  the  ridgepole,  stretching  the 
full  length  of  it  alongside,  they  lashed  a  few  pieces  of  timber  which  were  flat 
on  the  side  that  went  next  to  the  thatch,  and  oval  on  the  outside,  and  these 
pieces  of  timber  were  placed  over  the  reeds  or  grass  which  went  into  the  mak- 
ing of  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  You  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  much  style, 
finish  and  dignity  our  ancestors  saw  in  this  simple  roof  ridge  and  its  ornamenta- 
tions. They  thought  so  much  of  them  that  they  would  not  allow  such  ex- 
travagance of  ornamentation  except  for  the  palaces  and  shrines.  It  was  also  at 
this  time  that  the  structure  was  adorned  with  doors  and  windows.  There  were 
no  ceilings  to  these  buildings  above,  no  mattings  below, — no  flooring,  in  fact, 
except  that  of  mud.  In  place  of  walls  they  simply  stretched  skins,  or  roughly- 
woven  canvas  of  twigs  and  vines.  Such  was  the  birth  of  the  Nippon  architect- 
ure, and  even  to-day  you  can  see  the  flowering  of  it  in  the  imposing  shrines  of 
Ise,  which  were  constructed  for  the  first  time  in  5,  B.  C.  in  the  days  of  Em- 
peror Suijin. 

Then  came  our  friends  from  Korea,  and  from  China, — with  them  the 
continental  culture  of  Asia.  It  was  in  the  year  65  A.  D.  that  Buddhism  en- 
tered into  China  from  India,  at  the  invitation  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the 
time,  Ming-ti. 

In  its  gentle  but  all-powerful  hands  the  life  and  destiny  of  China  were 
as  a  lump  of  soft  clay.  Those  were  the  heydays  of  the  Han  and  later  Han 
dynasties.  China  was  passing  through  its  first  great  formative  period.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  world  Augustus  was  boasting  in  his  oft-quoted  remark,  that  he 
found  Rome  of  bricks,  and  left  it  of  marble. 

When  the  Forum  of  Mars,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  the  portico  and 
basilica  of  Cains  and  Lucius,  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Palatine  were,  in  their  flowerings,  cutting  the  purple  sky-line  of  Rome 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Gothic  Occident,  the  pagoda  entered  into 
China  in  250  A.  D.,  and  made  its  first  home  in  the  city  of  Nanking.  After 
its  peaceful  conquest,  Buddhism  passed  from  the  kingdoms  of  northern 
Wei  into  its  dependency,  Korea,  and  thence  across  the  Korean  channel  set 
sail  for  the  Island  Empire.  In  the  days  of  Emperor  Shomei,  in  the  year  552, 
in  the  1 0th  moon  of  it,  Buddhism  made  its  first  bow  to  our  Imperial  Court. 
The  King  of  Kudara,  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  Korea  at  that  time,  in- 
troduced it,  saying: — 

"Of  all  the  laws  known  to  the  world,  the  most  excellent  is  this  law:  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  it  is  not  easy  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.     Emperor 
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Chau,  and  even  Confucius  were  unable  to  comprehend  it.  This  law  produces 
immeasurable  and  limitless  happiness,  virtue,  and  finally  it  enables  us  to  com- 
prehend, and  even  to  translate  ourselves  into  the  state  of  the  matchless  Bo- 
dhisattvas.  It  is  as  if  a  man  had  held  in  his  bosom  a  charm  which  would 
enable  him  to  satisfy  all  his  desires.  Even  so,  the  treasure  of  this  magic  law. 
According  to  the  wish  of  us,  there  will  be  nothing  lacking  if  only  we  possess 
this  jewel  of  law.  From  far  India,  into  Korea,  there  is  no  country  that  does 
not  worship  and  honor  the  law,  and  for  this  reason,  we,  King  of  Kudara,  with 
reverence  hath  dispatched  our  subject,  Dorishichi,  and  humbly  present  it  to  the 
imperial  land,  that  what  the  Buddha  has  once  said  might  be  fulfilled: — 'My 
law  will  flow  eastward.'  " 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  for  many  centuries  prior  to  the  coming  of 
Buddhism,  many  and  frequent  intercourses  with  our  continental  neighbors,  but 
the  international  courtesies  were  exchanged  with  them  were  singular  and  rather 
high-handed.  We  either  robbed  them  or  murdered  them,  or  they  did  some- 
thing quite  as  polite  to  us.  In  about  the  year  201  A.  D.,  however,  our 
Empress  Jingo  carried  her  victorious  campaign  into  Korea.  In  the  third 
century  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourth,  in  the  regin  of  Emperor  Ojin, 
son  and  successor  of  Empress  Jingo,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  goings  and  com- 
ings between  our  country  and  our  continental  neighbors  .  It  was  in  those  years 
that  one  of  the  princes,  who  had  descended  from  the  famous  Shih  Hwang  of 
Tsin  dynasty  in  China,  brought  with  him  into  Nippon  the  entire  population  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  prefectures.  A  little  later  he  was  followed  by 
a  descendent  of  one  of  the  emperors  of  the  later  Han  dynasty.  Our  second 
princely  visitor  from  China  brought  with  him  the  entire  population  of  seventeen 
prefectures,  and  formed  a  second  colony.  With  them  came  a  number  of  artis- 
ans, builders,  and  they  brought  many  wares  that  were  used  in  the  cultured  China 
of  the  day.  Dwelling  as  they  did,  in  the  midst  of  the  native  population,  the 
Chinese  must  have  had  a  dominant  influence  on  their  Nippon  neighbors.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  we  introduced  from  Korea  a  number  of  women  skilled 
in  the  art  of  weaving,  in  sericulture,  also  a  number  of  artisans  skilled  in  kera- 
mics  and  in  the  art  of  pottery.  It  was  in  this  same  period  that  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  our  throne  received  instructions  from  a  Korean  scholar  called  Wani 
in  the  study  of  the  Confucian  texts.  In  short,  it  was  a  period  of  infatuation 
with  men,  things,  institutions,  Chinese  and  continental.  It  was  a  violent  transi- 
tion period — not  unlike  the  one  that  Nippon  went  through  many,  many  years 
later,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  after  the  coming  of  Com- 
modore Perry  and  the  polite  representatives  of  European  countries,  when  we 
went  mad  over  everything  that  was  Western. 

The  entire  country,  from  the  palace  folks  down  to  the  simple  tillers  of 
the  soil,  was  drunk  with  the  aroma  of  alien  culture.  The  people  did  not  have 
the  time,  did  not  have  the  ability  of  digesting  the  gifts  of  the  Chinese  culture: 
it  was  too  rich  a  food  for  their  simple  palate.    They  were  simply  overwhelmed, 
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quite  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  the  things  they  saw,  and  like  the  humblest 
of  the  poor  demons  in  the  hades  of  hunger,  they  received,  on  their  bended 
knees,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, — everything  that  came  from  over  seas. 

The  reign  of  Emperor  Ojin,  which  marked  a  distinct  period  in  the  life 
of  the  Nippon  race,  left  its  stamp  upon  the  architecture  of  the  country.  For 
the  time,  Nippon  forgot  her  overgrown  hunter's  hut  and  her  fisherman's  shack. 
Truth  to  tell,  she  could  well  afford  to  forget  them,  and  without  much  ado. 
And  we  saw,  rising  everywhere,  tall  and  imposing  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  and  Korean  architecture. 

It  was  in  the  8th  day  of  the  eleventh  moon  of  the  first  year  of  the 
peroid  called  Jinki,  that  is  to  say  724  A.  D.  It  was  in  the  regin  of  the 
Emperor  Shomu,  the  daijokwan  of  the  time,  or  as  we  would  say  at  the  pres- 
ent, the  premier,  memorialized  his  sovereign : 

"It  was  in  the  early  gone  that  all  was  simplicity  and  raggedness,  caves  in 
winter,  nests  in  summer.  In  the  days  that  followed,  sages  built  palaces  and 
houses.  To  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  at  the  capital  city — it  is  there  that  all 
the  world  comes  to  pay  homage.  If  it  were  not  great  and  splendid,  how  else 
could  we  show  the  power  and  virtue  of  our  Imperial  House?  House  of 
wood,  and  house  of  grass, — these  are  the  things  that  are  left  to  us  from  the 
Middle  Past.  In  constructing  them  there  was  a  waste  of  palace  treasures :  they 
were  easily  destroyed.  I  humbly  pray,  therefore,  that  a  command  be  given 
to  the  officers  above  the  rank  of  the  5th  grade,  and  even  to  those  who  are 
below  the  grade  but  who  are  able  to  build,  to  use  tiles  in  the  roofing,  and  wall 
their  houses  with  the  plaster  of  red  and  white." 

This,  so  far  as  the  record  goes,  is  the  first  instance  where  the  use  of  the 
tile  in  the  roofing  is  made,  and  the  application  of  red  and  white  plaster. 

Now,  architecture  in  its  more  serious  development,  finds  its  chief  inspira- 
tion in  two  things:  that  is,  Church  and  Court.  The  church  must  be  rich,  and 
the  court,  in  order  to  be  a  patron  worthy  the  name,  must  not  only  be  rich  and 
powerful,  but  also  must  have  a  long  lease  of  life.  In  the  West,  in  Athens  and 
the  Augustan  days  of  Rome,  things  were  done  very  differently  from  what  the 
East,  in  the  first  centuries,  could  possibly  have  accomplished.  The  West, 
with  its  vast  resources  and  with  its  impatient  way  of  doing  things,  could  embody 
a  distinct  architecture  and  bring  it  to  completion  and  flowering  almost  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  single  monarch.  In  the  East,  it  took  many,  many  centuries  to 
bring  her  one  school  of  architecture  to  completion  and  perfection.  Then, 
too,  the  genius  of  Eastern  civilization,  especially  in  art,  aimed 
at  perfection.  Moreover,  it  had  an  infinite  respect  for  detail;  the  races  of  the 
East  have  always  been  patient.  When  Buddhistic  culture  and  Buddhistic 
architecture  entered  China,  it  did  not  find  either  of  these  two  great  fountain- 
heads  of  architectural  Inspiration.  Buddhism  did  not  become  a  mighty  church, 
and  wealthy.  The  dynasties  of  China  were  too  short-lived  to  afford  full 
development  to  an  architectural  glory.     Things  were  quite  different  with  us. 
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We  had  a  court  with  a  pretty  long  lease  of  life.  It  is  the  self-same  dynasty 
of  fifteen  centuries  ago  that  you  see  over  Nippon,  in  these  first  years  of  the 
twentieth  century:  it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  existing  dynasty  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  And  Buddhism,  when  it  came  to  us,  instead  of  knock- 
ing at  a  nobody's  gate,  or  inviting  itself  to  the  humble  cottage  of  a  peasant, 
entered  Nippon  through  a  palace  gate. 

In  the  reign  of  Emperor  Kimmei,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  august  reign 
(552  A.  D.),  King  of  Kudara  (one  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Korea),  sent 
an  embassy  and  presented  to  His  Majesty  a  number  of  Buddhistic  suttas  and 
an  image  of  Sakya  Buddha  in  gold  and  copper.  The  premier  of  the  time, 
Iname  by  name,  strongly  advised  His  Majesty  to  worship  the  image  of 
Buddha.  His  fellow-minister,  Mononobe  by  name,  protested  against  it,  say- 
ing: "This  our  land  is  the  land  of  the  gods.  There  are  plenty  of  gods  at 
home.  Why  then,  should  His  Majesty  worship  the  god  of  a  foreign  country? 
Is  there  not  danger  that  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  may  arouse 
the  indignation  and  anger  of  the  gods  of  our  own?"  His  Majesty  hearkened 
to  the  wisdom  of  Mononobe,  and  declined  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  image  of 
the  foreign  Buddha.  However,  the  Emperor  accepted  the  image  of  Buddha, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  his  minister,  Iname.  Iname  received  it  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude,  took  it  home  with  him,  and  in  order  to  afford  the  image  the 
proper  housing,  he  converted  his  own  dwelling  into  a  Buddhistic  temple.  It 
was  called  the  Kogen  Temple.  Such  was  the  beginning:  such  was  the  path 
which  leads  us  down  to  the  Nara  Period. 

Empress  Gemmei,  in  the  first  year  of  the  period  called  Wado  (708  A. 
D.),  in  the  ninth  moon  of  it,  made  a  sojourn  into  Nara.  The  prospects 
of  green  hills  billowing  away  to  the  horizon  pleased  Her  Majesty. 
The  very  next  month  Her  Majesty  published  the  decree  of  changing  her  capi- 
tal city,  and  the  construction  of  the  Nara  Palace  was  undertaken  forthwith. 
On  the  twelfth  moon  of  the  second  year  of  the  same  period,  the  palace  was 
complete.  In  the  third  moon  of  the  following  year,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  third 
year  of  Wado  (710  A.  D.)  Her  Majesty  removed  her  court  into  Nara.  The 
Nara  Period  lasted  through  seven  sovereigns,  covering  the  period  of  seventy- 
five  years. 

The  glories  of  the  Nara  Period  were  many.  It  was  then  that  the  dis- 
covery of  silver  was  made.  The  first  mint  known  to  the  history  of  our 
country  was  established  in  that  period.  In  that  period  the  currency  of  metal 
coins  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron  was  first  introduced.  It  was  in  that 
period  that  the  first  attempt  at  the  codification  of  our  history  was  made.  It 
was  in  that  period  that  the  famous  Kojiki,  the  oldest  existent  text  we  possess, 
was  written.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  irrigation  system,  with  a  series  of 
lakes  dug  on  hill-sides  at  high  altitudes,  for  the  flooding  of  rice  fields,  was 
systematically  constructed.  It  was  in  this  period  that  we  sent  many  an  im- 
posing and  historic  embassy  to  the  Chinese  and  Korean  courts. 
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But  not  the  least  of  the  glories  of  the  Nara  Period  are  the  Buddhistic 
temples  it  built.  Those  were  the  golden  days  of  Buddhism  in  Nippon.  Bud- 
dhism was  the  fashion  at  court.  Neither  before  nor  after,  although  there  were 
many  fashions  which  came  and  went  at  the  imperial  court,  was  there  one  which 
could  be  compared  with  the  tyranny  and  charm  with  which  Buddhism  held 
spell-bound  the  emperors,  princes  and  courtiers  of  the  period.  Emperor  Shomu 
threw  himself,  body  and  soul,  into  the  adoration  of  Buddha.  The  building 
of  temples  became  the  one  raging  passion  with  him.  Buddhistic  propaganda 
was  the  royal  pleasure.  Forgetting  the  matchless  distinction  of  being  the 
Emperor  of  Nippon,  he  received  from  the  hands  of  a  priest  the  humble  title 
of  The  "Slave  of  Three  Treasures," — a  rather  unique  title  for  a  "Son  of 
Heaven." 

Among  the  great  temples  that  were  built  in  the  reign  of  this  Emperor,  are 
Chokokuji,  Taianji,  Kofukuji,  Todaiji,  of  which  perhaps  the  greatest  is  the 
Todaiji.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Tempyo  (470  A.  D.),  an  imperial  decree 
was  issued,  commanding  every  province  of  the  empire  to  erect  in  certain  por- 
tions of  it,  a  pagoda  seven  stories  high.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  another 
decree  a  little  later,  which  commanded  every  province  to  establish  a  Buddhistic 
temple,  called  Kokubunji.  The  Nippon  architecture,  as  such,  however,  was 
yet  to  be  born.  In  the  construction  of  these  temples,  which  displayed  splendor 
unheard  of  before,  the  architects  did  not  try  to  do  anything  but  to  copy  the 
glories  that  were  of  the  Han  and  Sung  dynasties  in  China.  There  was  no 
native  note  struck  in  any  of  these  imposing  temples.  The  Nara  Period  was 
the  period  of  absorption,  or  reproduction.  In  architecture,  as  in  other  branches 
of  art,  there  was  no  touch  of  Nippon  proper  about  it.  It  was  Chinese.  With 
all  that  the  Nara  Period  marked  the  one  glorious  chapter,  all  the  more  distinc- 
tive and  with  an  emphasis  all  its  own,  because  it  was  the  first  chapter,  in  the 
history  of  Nippon  architecture.  The  foreign  student,  even  before  he  could 
understand  this,  the  very  opening  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  development  of 
Nippon  architecture,  must,  first  of  all,  understand  the  distinction  between  the 
genius  of  the  Western  civilization  and  that  of  the  East.  In  one  of  the  opening 
pages  of  his  "Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts," 
(The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York)  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  sur- 
prises the  native  of  Nippon  with  the  following  sentence. 

"All  the  art  of  Europe  is  individual:  all  the  art  of  the  East  is  communal. 
With  us,  the  greatest  art,  the  art  of  the  church-builders,  the  Venetian  painters, 
the  German  masters  of  music,  is  gauged  by  its  departure  and  its  adventures: 
with  them,  the  men  of  China  and  Korea  and  Japan,  the  art  is  greatest  that  is 
most  conservative,  most  faithful  to  reverent  tradition." 

It  is  true,  very  true,  but  that  is  not  what  is  surprising  about  it.  Rarity, — 
that  is  where  the  novelty  comes  in.  I  have  read  many  books  on  Japan  and  the 
East  from  many  western  pens :  if  I  met  anything  like  the  above  before,  I  do  not 
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remember  it.  Mr.  Cram  went  to  Japan,  that  was  many  years  ago, — it  was  in 
the  days  when  the  I  to  cabinet  was  in  power.  He  wished  to  evolve,  if  possible,  a 
new  school  of  architecture  which  would  preserve  the  distinctive  elements  of  the 
Japanese  architecture,  and  at  the  same  time  would  answer  for  the  demands 
of  modern  days.  The  square,  whitewashed  abomination,  the  architectural 
sores,  the  exaggerated  freight  boxes  which  we  borrowed  hastily  from  the  ideas 
and  plans  of  a  certain  number  of  German  gentlemen  who  called  themselves 
western  architects, — that  is  to  say,  called  themselves  so  in  Nippon,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  a  bat  calling  itself  a  bird  in  an  island  of  no  birds — with  which 
we  disgraced  the  land  of  the  gods,  quite  shocked  the  professional  eyes  of  Mr. 
Cram.  The  temporary  building  of  our  Imperial  Diet  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  sinners  which  aroused  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Cram.  It  is  quite 
interesting  to  note  the  impressions  which  Mr.  Cram  has  received  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Nara  Period,  to  which  he  gave  more  than  a  passing  attention. 
Commenting  on  this  period,  he  says : 

"Nara  became  the  capital:  in  a  few  years  the  monastery  of  Horiuji  was 
built  by  Korean  architects  ....  In  style  they  were  purely  Korean,  or  rather 
Chinese,  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  for  the  civilization  of  Korea  was  that  of  Chinese 
Buddhism  ....  This  Korean  or  Chinese  architecture  was,  at  the  time  of 
its  advent  in  Japan,  a  style  that  was  most  perfectly  developed;  in  simplicity 
and  directness  of  construction,  in  subtlety  and  rhythm  of  line,  in  dignity  of 
massing,  in  perfection  of  proportion,  and  in  gravity  and  solemnity  of  composi- 
tion, it  shows  all  the  evidences  of  a  supreme  civilization;  as  must  indeed  have 
been  the  case,  for  at  this  time,  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century,  China  was, 
without  doubt,  the  most  perfectly  developed  and  most  nobly  civilized  of  the 
then  existing  nations  of  the  earth.  This  group  of  buildings, — gate,  temple  and 
pagoda — is  the  most  precious  architectural  monument  in  Japan,  indeed  in  all 
Asia  .  .  .  Here  at  Horiuji  the  technical  details  are  almost  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  plan  of  the  Kondo  is  of  the  simplest  type ;  a  central  space  open  to  the 
cornice  and  covered  by  a  ceiling  of  wooden  beams,  flat,  except  for  a  delicate 
coving  at  the  sides.  The  clearstory, — if  it  may  be  called  so,  since  it  is  without 
windows — is  supported  by  cylindrical  columns  of  wood:  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  aisle  with  a  sloping  roof.  Everything  is  absolutely  constructional, 
and  such  ornament  as  there  is,  is  only  applied  to  the  constructive  details.  The 
columns  have  a  delicate  entasis  and  the  spacing  is  most  refined;  the  bracketing 
is  straightforward  and  constructional ;  the  distribution  of  wood  and  plaster  care- 
fully studied,  the  vertical  and  lateral  proportions,  and  the  curves  of  the  roofs 
and  ridges  are  consummate  in  their  delicacy;  the  color  is  of  the  simplest, — dull 
but  luminous  red  for  all  the  woodwork,  the  plaster  being  white,  the  roofs  of 
green-gray  tiles." 

As  you  see,  I  have  quoted  at  length  the  impressions  of  this  American 
architect  on  the  Horiuji,  for  the  Horiuji  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  of  the 
architecture  of  the  time. 
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Announcement 

The  Pacific  Era  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
following  articles  as  eading  features  of  its  November 
issue : 

"Our  Hopes  in  China" 
By  COUNT  OKUMA 

"The  Collection  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer" 
By  PROF.  ERNEST  F.  FENOLLOSA 

"Commercial  and  Industrial  Nippon   after 

the  War" 

By  BARON    MATSUOKA 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

"The  Undertow  in  Chinese  Educational 
and  other  Reforms" 

By   Rev.  ARTHUR  H.   SMITH,   LLD.,  DD. 

Author  'Chinese  Characteristics*,  Etc. 

"The  American  Merchant  Marine" 
B>  GENERAL  CHARLES  H.  GROSV  INOR 

Ex-Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  F     dries, 
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them.  We  are  willing  to  guarantee  the  general  accuracy  of  these 
works : 
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By  BASIL  CHAMBERLAIN: 
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Japanese   Girls   and  Women  ......         4,00 

(Holiday  Edition,  12  full  page  illustrations  in  colors 
and  43  additional  illustrations  by  Japanese  artists.) 

By  W.  E.  GRIFFIS: 

Mikado's  Empire  (2  vols.)      -  ------         4.00 

By  LAFCADIO  HEARN: 

In   Ghostly   Japan    (Illustrated   Original   Edition)        -       -  2.00 
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Shadowings  "  "  "  -        -  2.00 

The  Romance  of  the  Milky  Way    - 1.25 
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Kokoro  - .  1.25 
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By  MRS.  MARY  FENOLLOSA: 

The  Dragon  Painter 1.50 
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We  have  entered  into  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  the 
above  books.  The  subscribers  to  our  magazine  will  find  it  profitable  to  com- 
municate with  us,  if  they  wish  to  secure  any  of  them. 
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ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  JAPAN  AFTER 

THE  WAR.* 

BY  BARON   MATSUOKA. 
Minister  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

We  are  still  in  the  constructive  period  that  followed  the  war.  Among 
the  matters  which  are  calling  for  instant  solution  is  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  of  Japan.  Of  the  present  condition  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  activities  of  the  country  few  can  say  that  it  is  above  all  criticism, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  My  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  honors  me  with  a  number  of  reports  and 
communications  from  our  ministers  and  consuls  abroad.  I  receive  also  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  communications  from  the  young  men  whom  we  have  sent 
out  for  their  practical  training  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  These 
reports  afford  very  small  encouragement  for  our  vanity;  they  are  very  instruc- 
tive but  hardly  complimentary  to  what  we  are  accomplishing  along  commercial 
and  industrial  lines.  In  some  cases  they  are  even  grave.  For  example,  such 
staples  as  raw  silk  and  habutai,  on  which  at  least  we  thought  we  had  acquired 
a  world-wide  market  and  reputation,  even  they,  according  to  some  of  these 
reports,  are  falling  into  sad  disrepute.  And  not  only  they,  but  matches,  which 
we  manufactured  to  our  profit  and  which  carried  the  fame  of  our  industry 
to  no  small  portion  of  the  globe,  are  to-day  facing  a  situation  not  at  all  sat- 
isfactory, all  of  which  seem  to  call  for  a  new  order  of  things,  at  least  new 
arrangement,  in  our  commercial  and  industrial  activities.  Up  to  date  we  have 
been  content  in  allowing  our  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  to  struggle 
for  their  own  existence,  purely  upon  their  own  merits;  in  the  field,  competi- 
tion was  encouraged,  and  some  of  us  are  being  compelled  to  come  to  see  per- 
haps too  active  and  sometimes  dangerous  competition. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  here.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
preach  the  gospel  of  unqualified  government  enterprise;  to  take  over  all  the 
profitable  enterprises  from  private  hands  into  the  care  of  the  government  is 
not  always,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  best  of  plans.  At  the  same  time 
facts  are  obstinate  things;  one  can  go  around  them  in  pursuit  of  a  solution, 
but  in  that,  there  is  little  profit. 

And  the  sad  state  into  which  our  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises 
have  fallen  seems  to  compel  a  number  of  us  to  pause  and  at  least  look  studious- 
ly into  the  question,  whether  it  be  not  a  very  good  thing  sometimes  to  inaugu- 

*)  Translated  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
Copyright,  1907  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
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rate  protective  measures  for  the  fostering  of  our  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises.  Even  in  that  famous  home  of  free  trade  not  long  since  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain declared  the  necessity  of  inaugurating  a  protective  tariff,  and  he  is 
not  alone,  it  seems,  in  this  conviction.  He  seems  to  have  a  number  of  friends 
among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  his  country  who  view  the  situation  from  a 
similar  angle,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe  can  you  find  a  country  that 
is  prospering  purely  and  entirely  on  the  principle  of  free  trade.  The  great 
powers  of  the  world  place  their  commerce  under  a  protective  measure  more  or 
less.  Profiting,  therefore,  by  the  experiences  of  our  neighbors  it  would  be  well 
for  us,  before  we  pay  any  too  high  a  price  for  a  lesson  sorely  needed  at  home, 
to  look  carefully  into  the  question  of  what  protective  measures  our  commercial 
and  industrial  world  is  calling  for  at  the  present  time,  that  they  may  wax  and 
prosper  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  of  all  the  world.  Now  We 
have  before  us  a  measure  which  calls  for  careful  discussion  as  to  the  methods 
and  the  manufacture  of  habutai.  Also  of  examining  into  the  establishment  of 
raw  silk  factories.  Before  us,  moreover,  is  a  bill  whose  aim  is  to  bring  about 
the  unification  of  the  match  manufacturers  of  the  entire  empire.  Now  all  of 
these  messages,  it  goes  without  saying,  would  arouse  opposition;  that  is  very 
natural  and,  in  many  cases,  inevitable.  All  that  we  would  beg  our  critics  to 
bear  in  mind,  is  that  at  this  critical  hour  all  of  us  are  called  upon  to  look  upon 
these  affairs,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domestic  conditions  alone,  but  also 
we  are  compelled  to  read  our  messages  in  the  light  of  the  world's  indus- 
trial conditions,  and  moreover  it  is  necessary  for  us,  in  our  attempts  to  solve 
these  mooted  questions,  to  look  a  little  beyond  a  single  day  or  a  single 
year.  Of  necessity  the  correct  and  satisfactory  solution  of  these  problems 
calls  for  many  sacrifices  of  individual  interests.  The  present  conditions  in 
which  we  have  our  being  and  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems have  this  peculiarity:  In  our  solution  we  are  ever  compelled  to  fix  our 
eyes  upon  the  larger  aspects  of  international  trade.  In  other  words,  if  we 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  re-arrangement  of  our  industry  and  commerce  we 
must  do  so  in  connection  with  the  condition  of  the  world's  market. 

The  government  has  seen  fit  to  take  over  some  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  from  private  hands.  It  is  not  right  to  say  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  is  meant  in  any  sense  whatever  as  a  measure 
to  deprive  and  oppress  the  private  enterprises  of  the  country.  The  necessity 
of  solving  our  situation  in  the  light  of  international  competition  simply  forces 
the  Government  of  Japan  to  take  such  measures,  and  that  is  all.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  conscientiously  tried  to  gauge  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  international  competition  and  with  due  respect  to  the  history 
of  the  commerce  of  our  own  country  and  the  successes  and  failures  it  has 
seen.  The  one  aim  and  idea  before  the  administration,  therefore,  was  to 
save  our  commercial  and  industrial  activities  from  falling  into  a  hopeless  limbo 
of  defeat  in  the  arena  where  the  commercial  and  industrial  ambitions  of  the 
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world  meet.  Permit  me  to  state  very  frankly  that  the  Government  of  Japan 
has  no  particular  liking  to  enter  into  business.  It  was  called  upon  to  choose 
between  an  utter  collapse  of  the  Japanese  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise 
and  something  better.  It  chose  the  something  better.  It  was  compelled  to 
enter  the  commercial  world.  Purely,  then,  the  action  of  the  Government  was 
a  protective  measure,  nothing  more.  Rob  the  people  of  a  profitable  enter- 
prise? Pray,  what  pleasure  is  there  for  the  government  in  that  act,  and  what 
does  the  Government  gain  by  injuring  its  own  people?  Furthermore,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  Government  does  not  rejoice  in  seeing  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection. Where  protection  is  given,  it  is  given  solely  because  there  is  an  un- 
avoidable necessity  for  it.  There  are  people  who  can  see  nothing  but  a  mor- 
tal enemy  in  the  Government  and  they  talk  a  great  deal;  such  people  could 
hardly  be  called  a  fair  critic,  certainly  not  one  from  whom  one  could  look  for 
constructive  criticism. 

Let  me  state  in  another  form  the  necessity  of  governmental  protection  for 
our  foreign  trade.  You  may  know  that  there  is  no  small  number  of  Japanese 
merchants  who  are  quite  nearsighted  in  their  business  policy,  like  a  man  who 
permits  his  little  finger  to  shut  out  the  vision  of  Mount  Fuji  by  putting  it 
close  enough  to  his  eye.  These  small  merchants  look  only  for  small 
profits  that  are  in  front  of  their  noses;  they  act  as  if  there  never  will  be  a 
tomorrow.  The  only  consequence  of  their  action  is  wrecked  credit.  These 
people  act  differently  from  those  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  a  business  which 
emphasizes  the  future  even  more  than  the  present  profit;  the  men  who  look 
upon  the  reputation  and  credit  of  the  house  above  all  the  profits  of  the  pres- 
ent. These  two  have  no  more  in  common  than  fire  and  water.  If  only 
these  two  classes  of  merchants  were  permitted  to  walk  in  different  worlds 
matters  would  be  infinitely  simplified.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  are 
compelled  to  walk  side  by  side  and  carry  on  their  commercial  pursuits  in  the 
same  city  or  in  the  same  country.  Now,  the  merchant  who  builds  on  the 
old-fashioned  foundation  of  honesty  as  the  best  policy  wakes  and  finds  that 
his  neighbor  is  selling  wares  at  a  ruinous  price,  regardless  of  consequences. 
There  are  only  two  roads  before  this  old-fashioned  merchant:  he  must 
sell  his  wares  equally  as  cheap  as  his  reckless  neighbor  or  go  out  of  business 
completely.  In  neither  one  of  them  does  he  see  a  particularly  attractive  king- 
dom of  profit;  whichever  road  he  chooses,  it  means  ruin  or  inactivity  for  him. 
On  the  other  hand  our  reckless  friend  who  throws  his  wares  upon  the  market 
regardless  of  prices  does  not  come  to  any  more  happy  heritage,  in  this  as  in 
other  matters  the  logic  of  the  order  of  things  cannot  be  denied.  The  price  of 
commercial  recklessness  and  commercial  sin  is  commercial  death.  Both  of 
our  friends  land  at  the  same  ending  through  two  distinctively  different  ways. 
Meanwhile  the  fate  of  the  country  in  which  our  friends  have  worked  out  their 
ruin  in  their  different  ways,  finds  itself  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Now, 
the  government  of  that  country,  if  it  can  possibly  help  it,  can  hardly  afford  to 
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permit  our  two  friends  to  go  their  ruinous  ways.  Moreover,  the  government 
of  the  country  has  to  look  a  little  beyond  the  shop  windows  of  our  two  friends ; 
beyond,  is  the  foreign  competitor. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  We  shall  say,  once  upon  a  time,  there 
lived  in  Yokohama  or  Kobe  a  commission  merchant,  and  not  far  away  from 
the  seaboard,  in  the  industrial  section  of  Japan,  we  will  suppose  there  was  a 
manufacturer.  Now,  the  manufacturer,  like  all  good  industrial  men,  spent 
his  time  and  thoughts  on  the  making  of  his  wares,  toiling  conscientiously  on  the 
quality  of  his  manufacture.  It  so  happened  that  the  commission  merchant 
at  the  outer  port  lacked  no  orders  for  the  wares  of  his  friend,  the  manufac- 
turer, but  to  him  came  a  tempting  whisper,  "Now,  my  friend,  you  ought 
to  make  a  little  more  than  you  are  making.  I  believe  you  could  handle 
somebody  else's  wares,  mine  for  example,  at  a  greater  profit  than  you  are 
doing  with  the  wares  of  your  friend.  It  may  be  that  another  manufac- 
turer may  not  produce  the  same  high  grade  of  wares  as  this  old  friend  of 
yours,  but  what  of  it?  You  are  not  the  only  man  who  tries  to  sell  wares  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and  you  may  receive  your  pay  for  the  trouble."  So  on  a 
day  of  good  omen,  he  faced  his  customers  and  said  to  them:  "Gentlemen, 
I  have  found  another  manufacturer  whose  wares  you  may  like  better,  certainly 
quite  as  well  as  the  old  line  I  have  been  handling."  Let  us  fancy  that  this 
commission  merchant  is  a  man  of  eloquence  and  ambition.  In  this  parable 
we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  convinces  his  good  customers  and  makes 
them  see  things  as  his  avarice  would  have  them  see.  Now,  our  conscientious 
manufacturer  finds  his  orders  falling  off;  he  is  one  of  an  unfortunate  company 
of  manufacturers  who  are  compelled  to  close  their  factories  because  of  the 
lack  of  demand.  He  is  out  of  business.  Our  clever  commission  merchant  at 
the  port,  you  would  suppose,  is  meanwhile  prospering  according  to  the  rosy 
dreams  of  his  aspirations,  but  heaven  is  just  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is  happen- 
ing to  him ;  the  inferior  goods  which  he  has  recommended  to  his  customers  and 
on  which  he  certainly  made  more  profit  for  one  or  two  years,  have  turned 
against  him,  and  the  manufacturer  of  inferior  goods  whom  he  fostered  in  his 
benevolent  moment  awoke  in  his  bosom  as  the  frozen  serpent  of  blessed  memory. 
His  customers,  now,  turn  angry  faces  at  him;  they  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him.     He  too  is  out  of  business. 

People  may  laugh  at  these  childish  parables,  but  would  it  surprise  our 
shrewd  friends  if  I  were  to  say  to  them  that  the  condition  of  commercial 
Japan  to-day  is  in  these  parables?  You  need  not  be  surprised;  it  is  a  fact. 
In  contrast  to  the  sad  behavior  of  our  merchants  shines  the  splendid  showing 
of  the  merchants  of  China.  So  successful  are  they  in  their  commercial  deal- 
ings, so  wise  and  careful  are  they  in  the  preservation  of  their  commercial 
credit  and  integrity  that  they  stand  as  a  perennial  wonder  even  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Europe  and  America  who  have  learned  through  many,  many  bitter 
years  of  experience  that  the  only  way  of  doing  a  good,  healthy  and  prosper- 
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ous  business  is  to  do  it  along  honest  lines.  The  commercial  credit  of  the 
Chinese  merchants  is  not  of  a  mushroom  growth ;  it  is  not  a  thing  of  a  day.  From 
years  that  are  now  classic,  Chinese  merchants  have  been  schooled  in  conserva- 
tive business  methods.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago  the  Chinese  mer- 
chant knew  the  meaning  of  what  we  consider  a  modern  word,  "Trusts." 
The  United  States  seems  to  plume  herself  on  this  wonderful  discovery,  the 
possibility  of  a  trust  and  trust  organizations.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  our 
friends  across  the  Pacific  to  learn  that  hundreds  of  years  ago  the  Chinese  not 
only  understood  the  methods  and  organization  of  trusts  but  operated  them 
on  a  very  large  scale  and  at  a  very  great  profit.  Just  as  there  is  difference 
in  gifts  among  individual  men  so  heaven  has  endowed  different  races  with 
different  abilities.  Matchless  in  the  fields  of  sword  and  cannon,  the  people 
of  our  imperial  land  are  called  upon  to  take  their  hats  off  to  our  friends  the 
Chinese  in  the  white  and  bloodless  war  of  commerce.  It  is  a  great  pity — I 
do  not  like  to  say  it  at  all,  nevertheless  a  fact — that  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  with  our  commercial  enterprises  has  always  been  the  smallness  of 
capital.  That,  also,  has  been  the  trouble  with  our  industrial  activities;  lack 
of  capital  prohibited  the  establishment  of  factories  on  large  scales.  In  the 
piping  days  of  peace  it  is  not  difficult  for  even  a  reed  to  maintain  its  exis- 
tence with  more  or  less  success;  a  reed,  however,  is  not  expected  to  stand 
against  the  typhoon  of  the  present  day  commercial  and  industrial  competition. 

The  key-note  of  the  new  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  of  Japan 
is  consolidation. 

It  is  the  gathering  together  of  many  small  capitals  into  one  great  capital. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  should  inaugurate  a  measure  that  would  bring  togeth- 
er many  small  factories  into  a  great  workshop.  This  spirit  of  unity  must 
of  necessity  enter  into  commercial  organizations  as  well.  If  we  could  only 
do  away  with  small  competitions  by  bringing  small  competitors  into  one  great 
whole  so  as  to  create  a  factory  which  would  produce  wares  of  uniform  ex- 
cellency and  supply  the  demand  through  one  or  two  highly  organized  and 
large  commercial  houses,  so  far  as  the  domestic  field  is  concerned,  matters 
would  be  very  much  simplified.  The  combination  of  divers  manufacturing 
enterprises  would  bring  about  a  unity  of  prices  also,  and  unity  among  commer- 
cial bodies  would  bring  about  a  better  understanding,  more  equitable  markets, 
less  fluctuation  in  prices,  all  of  which  is  a  great  gain  toward  commanding  the 
credit  of  the  commercial  world  abroad.  Will  it  not,  then,  be  a  happy  thought 
if  our  men  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  awaken  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  same  elements  which  have  rendered  our  army  victorious  in  a  hun- 
dred campaigns,  and  apply  those  self-same  principles  in  the  war  of  commerce? 
Let  our  merchants  especially  remember  that  once  their  commercial  integrity 
is  questioned,  once  their  honesty  is  clouded,  it  would  require  an  almost  super- 
human effort  to  recover  their  credit  and  reputation.  If  our  defeat  in  commercial 
and  industrial  lines  would  stop  with  our  commercial  and  industrial  circles  we 
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might  have  the  consolation  of  saying,  "After  all,  they  have  reaped  where  they 
have  sown,"  but  it  would  be  well  for  our  merchants  to  bear  in  mind  that  their 
disgrace  does  not  stop  with  them  alone.  The  disastrous  effects  of  their  defeat 
would  not  confine  their  black  harvests  to  their  own  loss  pure  and  simple;  their 
defeat  in  a  great  measure  would  result  in  even  robbing  our  army  and  navy  of  the 
honor  of  the  many  splendid  victories  they  have  won,  and  the  laurels  that  have 
crowned  our  military  organizations  and  genius  might  become  as  naught  in  the 
face  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  defeat.  For  this  struggle  along  commer- 
cial and  industrial  lines  is  more  serious  in  result,  more  far-reaching  in  effects 
upon  our  national  life.  These  are  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  most  pressing,  as  well  as  the  most  imperative,  duty  of  our  men  of 
affairs,  is  to  establish  the  commercial  integrity  and  credit  of  our  merchants 
and  bring  about  the  unification  of  our  capital  and  thus  prepare  for  the  supreme 
struggle  in  an  international  arena,  into  which  we  are  stepping  to-day. 

It  is  rather  humiliating  to  review  the  common,  everyday  experiences  of 
our  commercial  life;  it  may  be  quite  healthy,  however.  Permit  me  therefore 
to  point  out  that  there  are  few  banks  in  Japan  that  would  loan  money  to 
merchants  without  security.  That  the  action  of  the  banks  is  justified  cannot 
be  denied.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  where  banks  loaned  money  on  per- 
sonal credit  pure  and  simple  and  not  always  did  the  bankers  find  it  satis- 
factory; too  often  our  merchants  failed  to  discharge  their  obligations  promptly 
on  the  specified  day ;  instead  of  cash  they  often  brought  very  plausible  excuses 
for  delay  of  payment,  and  this  carelessness  in  the  maintenance  of  an  irre- 
proachable credit  has  eaten  into  the  very  root  of  our  commercial  transactions 
like  a  poisonous  worm.  It  is  small  wonder  that  our  credit  with  merchants 
abroad  is  very  low  indeed.  It  might  not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  analyze 
carefully  the  reason  which  brought  about  this  downfall  of  our  commercial 
credit  with  our  foreign  friends,  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  our  people  are  lacking 
in  the  sense  of  honor.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  a  characteristic  very  pro- 
nounced in  the  making  of  the  man  of  Nippon  it  is  certainly  the  seriousness 
with  which  he  weighs  a  matter  of  duty  and  responsibility.  Moreover,  they 
are  not  lacking  in  common  sense;  their  wit  is  by  no  means  dull.  On  the 
question  of  duty  our  people  are  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the  ready 
and  prompt  manner  in  which  they  go  to  the  utmost  limit,  in  fact  almost  im- 
possible extent,  of  self-sacrifice.  When  duty  calls  few  of  our  people  remem- 
ber their  selfish  interests;  in  commercial  matters  alone  are  we  under  a  cloud. 
And  how  are  we  going  to  account  for  it.  Once  the  London  Times  discussed 
the  Yamato  Damashii  and  at  the  end  of  the  editorial  was  gracious  enough 
to  say  that  all  this  spirit  of  Yamato,  which  shone  so  resplendently  in  war  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Japanese  in  the  service  of  his  country,  is  to  be  found  in 
matters  of  trade  also.  The  vile  commercial  reputation  of  Japan  is  the  result  of 
repeated  and  persistent  revilings  of  the  western  merchants;  it  was  the  fault  of 
foreign  adventurers  that  brought  this  about.      If  foreign  merchants  were  to 
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deal  with  the  Japanese  as  they  would  have  the  Japanese  deal  with  them;  if 
they  were  to  deal  with  the  Japanese  on  honest  lines  their  confidence  would 
be  answered  by  an  irreproachable  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  younger  generation  of  merchants  to  bear  this  in  mind 
and  in  their  dealings  with  the  Japanese  merchants  remember  that  the  same 
quality  which  has  been  so  much  admired  in  their  conduct  of  this  great  war  is 
to  be  found  among  their  merchants  if  they  only  knew  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Happy  indeed  are  we  if  this  be  the  strict  statement  of  truth.  I  doubt  it, 
however.  The  bad  commercial  reputation  of  the  Japanese  I  fear  came  from  a 
sort  of  commercial  inertia  of  the  olden  days.  In  the  days  of  the  old  order  of 
Japanese  merchants — who  by  the  bye  belonged  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  society, 
for  it  was  our  custom  to  class  the  merchants  only  next  to  the  outcast, — it  was 
their  wont,  I  say,  to  look  only  at  the  immediate  profit;  they  did  not  have  men- 
tality enough  about  them  to  look  even  beyond  tomorrow.  They  conducted 
their  business  on  a  diametrically  opposed  policy  from  that  of  the  great  houses 
of  the  West.  Owing  to  the  limitation  of  their  capital,  these  petty  merchants 
of  our  olden  days  were  too  impatient  to  realize  on  their  investments,  and  their 
conception  of  profits  was  very  far  from  what  we  would  find  among  the  far- 
sighted  merchants  of  the  West.  Too  often  these  petty  merchants  had  no  time 
in  their  hand-to-mouth  existence  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  great  mercan- 
tile investment;  they  too  often  forgot  what  an  invaluable  asset  commercial 
credit  is  to  any  merchant.  In  short,  it  was  the  fault  of  their  near-sightedness 
and  lack  of  brain. 

In  order  to  encourage,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  better  credit  of  our 
merchants  throughout  the  World  I  consider  the  gathering  of  ample  capital  as 
one  of  the  most  important  foundation  stones  to  be  laid.  With  ample  capital  to 
back  their  enterprises  our  merchants  would  have  plently  of  time  to  reflect  on  the 
value  of  commercial  credit,  and  they  would  not  be  too  impatient  to  realize  on 
their  investments.  We  can  hardly  emphasize  this  matter  too  much;  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  strong  credit  is  the  beginning  of  the  commercial  success  of 
Japan.  Otherwise  it  is  just  as  well  for  us  to  sit  down  in  a  corner  of  the 
Orient — such  an  insignificant  corner  as  the  commercial  conquest  of  China  may 
see  fit,  in  its  generosity,  to  permit  us  to  occupy.  It  would  be  a  pretty  time  then, 
indeed,  to  discuss  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Far  East. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  all  of  us  to  plume  our  vanity  over  the  present 
position  of  our  imperial  land;  it  is  a  great  pleasure  indeed  to  let  our  fancy 
roam  free  over  the  fair  prospects  that  the  future  in  her  magic  graciousness 
spreads  before  our  eyes.  It  is  beautiful,  it  is  vast  as  the  sea.  Hope  blossoms 
over  it  as  a  garden.  After  the  great  war  through  which  we  have  passed,  the 
world  has  given  us  the  title  of  being  the  Britain  of  the  Far  East;  they  are 
calling  us  so  without  sarcasm,  and  when  they  say  it,  it  is  not  in  jest.  The 
first  powers  of  the  world  have  taken  us  by  the  hand;  seriously  they  are  in- 
viting us  to  join  the  household  of  the  great  world  powers.     Now,  trade  in  all 
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ages  of  the  world  overflows  from  a  civilized  country  into  a  virgin  territory; 
that  is  the  natural  course  of  trade.  Instead  of  England  selling  to  France  and 
France  to  England  both  the  British  and  French  trade  is  turning  to  uncivilized 
fields.  Following  this  natural  trend  of  things  both  Europe  and  America  are 
struggling  for  the  mastery  of  the  far  eastern  markets,  and  the  splendid  com- 
mercial war  over  the  Far  East  is  ripening  day  by  day,  and  the  commercial 
battle  field  is  shifting  from  the  Atlantic,  which  in  the  19th  century  was  the 
center  of  the  world's  trade,  to  the  Pacific  which  is  about  to  form  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  world's  commerce.  As  you  see,  then,  the  position  of 
the  imperial  land  in  the  coming  struggle  of  trade  is  rosy  in  prospect.  I  wonder 
if  the  ability  and  determination  of  our  men  of  affairs  are  quite  equal  to  the 
work  at  hand  and  the  glory  that  is  before  them;  since  in  this  coming  struggle 
we  are  honored  with  not  only  one  but  many  powerful  antagonists  it  is  hoped 
that  the  strength  of  our  opponents,  if  nothing  else,  would  serve  to  inspire  our 
men  to  the  utmost  of  their  efforts.  May  our  men  never  rest  until  they  have 
covered  China,  Korea,  the  isles  of  Southern  Pacific  and  India,  as  well  as 
South  America  with  the  splendid  record  of  their  commercial  and  industrial 
achievements.  May  they  once  for  all  wash  away  the  miserable  and  ruinous 
practice  of  the  days  of  old;  may  they  wake  full  to  the  realization  of  the 
value  of  commercial  credit  in  these  days  of  great  things. 

As  for  the  field,  whether  it  be  in  India  or  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  it  is 
ripening  white  unto  the  harvest;  the  demand  is  there,  for  more  costly  pro- 
ductions of  our  factories  as  well  as  for  the  cheaper  grades.  Moreover,  many 
of  them  have  not  had  any  unfortunate  experiences  with  some  of  our  more  ir- 
responsible merchants  before,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  quite  open  to  new 
impressions.  It  would  be  highly  important  therefore  for  our  merchants  to 
remember  all  this,  to  give  the  correct  first  impression  of  the  honesty  of  their 
methods,  of  the  stainlessness  of  their  credit,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  doesn't 
take  very  much  to  murder  commercial  credit  with  a  virgin  country.  Once  we 
lose  their  faith  in  our  integrity  all  the  great  far  eastern  market  would  be  to 
us  as  profitless  as  a  graveyard,  and  there  might  rise  no  prophet  to  charm  it  into 
life.  We  have  seen  then  what  an  important  undertaking  it  is  that  is  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  our  men  of  affairs.  Do  you  then  wonder  that  the  Government 
is  solicitous  as  to  their  failures  and  successes?  Is  it  unnatural  under  the  circum- 
stances that  it  should  extend  a  certain  amount  of  protection?  Permit  me  to 
repeat,  it  is  not  the  love  of  meddling  that  prompts  the  Government  to  ex- 
tend its  support  to  private  enterprises,  neither  is  there  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  compete  with  private  enterprises.  All  that  the 
Government  is  attempting  is  to  solve  the  great  and  difficult  problem  of  cor- 
rectly fostering  the  industrial  and  commercial  efforts  of  our  country  after  the 
war. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  CHARLES  L.  FREER. 

BY  ERNEST   F.   FENOLLOSA. 

Art — new  creative  art — being  the  most  difficult  flower  to  grow  in  the 
garden-bed  of  crowded  human  communities,  it  is  always  interesting  to  note  what 
fresh  vitality  is  from  time  to  time  added  to  its  soil.  Such  a  set  of  new  condi- 
tions for  the  Western  world  came  in  with  a  deeper  knowledge  of  oriental  art, 
especially  Japanese,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  thousand  and  one  innovations,  the  freer  technique,  and  the 
generally  increasing  breadth  of  view  of  our  recent  generations,  are  either  the 
direct  or  indirect  results  of  this  contact. 

It  is  not  that  the  Eastern  art  could  contribute  a  definitive  new  canon  to 
supplant  our  gray,  academic  traditions;  but  rather  that  we  have  been  led, 
through  rich  comparisons,  to  divine  sources  of  art  deeper  than  any  canons  what- 
soever. Nor  is  it  only  that  we  have  been  forced  to  break  through  conventions 
to  the  artesian  levels  of  the  individual  soul,  and  to  seek  for  the  fount  of  art 
in  the  subjective  mood.  If  oriental  example  has  revealed  a  germ  stronger 
than  raw  nature,  and  richer  than  classic  refinement,  it  has  also  suggested  some- 
thing more  positive  than  the  mere  whim  of  impression.  From  it  we  have  learned 
that  as  complicated  and  unsuspected  art  universes,  ranges  of  natural  affinities, 
systems  of  magnetic  structure,  lie  under  all  pure  beauties  of  line,  mass,  value 
and  color ; — as  are  the  systems  which  recent  science  is  revealing  in  the  physical 
formation  of  what  we  used  to  call  elemental  atoms.  As  the  disintegration 
shows,  by  unlocking,  the  enormous  stores  of  force  absorbed  in  the  very  being 
of  matter, — so  does  genuine  analysis  discover,  in  what  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
simple  art-effects, — agreeable  sensations, — a  great  range  of  dynamic  pulls, 
balances,  and  interlocking,  among  all  the  visual  parts  of  which  they  are  made 
up.  Just  as  between  noise  and  musical  ideas  a  great  gulf  is  fixed,  the  difference 
between  unrelated  and  mutually  solvent  vibrations, — so  does  an  ordinary  use  of 
lines  and  colors  differ  from  that  which  blends  them  into  crystalline  impressions. 
The  whole  effort  of  art-trainings  is  to  cross  this  abyss.  And  yet,  before 
oriental  examples  opened  our  eyes,  few  of  our  artists  even  suspected  its  exist- 
ence. 

This  consciousness,  too,  is  no  longer  the  possession  of  a  favored  few,  but 
of  recent  years  has  become  democratic.  Perhaps,  even  more  than  the  painters, 
it  is  the  mass  of  workers  in  many  materials  and  for  decorative  uses  who  have 
come  to  feel  that  color  and  line  are  worlds  of  infinite  richness  to  explore.  This 
is  because,  in  their  realms,  the  stupid  plea  for  narrow  representations  sounds  less 
plausible.  The  craftsman  must  build  up  his  structures  in  harmony  with  larger 
wholes.  Thus  creative  art  is  once  again  brought  nearer,  as  it  was  at  the  outset 
of  communal  working,  to  the  great  laboring  heart  of  mankind.  Many  a  poor 
boy  puts  more  art  into  his  wood-carving,  than  an  academician  into  his  elaborate 
and  conscientious  picture.     The  little  hard  points  of  the  latter  can  be  summed 
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up,  and  stacked  like  logs  on  a  wood-pile;  the  interplay  of  parts  in  the  former 
is  really  infinite  in  that  delicacy  of  balance  which  we  call  simplicity. 

Shall  these  new  and  broad  movements  in  art  lead  on,  for  America,  to 
some  ripe  fruition  or  must  they  be  thwarted  by  a  philistinism  that  never  hides 
its  head  though  it  disguise  its  voice,  sometimes  even  in  the  jargon  of  the  studios? 
Our  growing  museums  afford  some  help;  in  proportion,  however,  as  they  lay 
more  stress  upon  the  beauty  of  their  treasures  than  upon  the  rarety,  money-value, 
or  historical  significance.  Few  private  collections,  even,  are  amassed  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  splendid  ranges  of  technical  achievement  involved  in 
building  up  new  molecules  of  form-music,  or  of  color.  The  example  of  our 
impressionists  is  not  salutary,  if  it  shows  that  freedom  leads  rather  to  the  coarse 
and  sensational.  The  scope  of  fine  examples  available  for  the  study  of  our 
craftsmen  is  too  limited.  The  art-education  of  our  schools  tends  to  fall  back 
upon  the  non-artistic  technique  of  mere  accuracy  in  representation.  Our  ex- 
hibitions of  new  paintings  do  little,  one  infers  from  complaints,  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  an  academic  supply  and  a  genuine  economic  demand.  Our  art 
books  seem  written  rather  to  merit  the  appearance  of  scholars  than  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  treasures  of  appreciation  hidden  in  their  own  souls. 

It  is  just  here  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  a  unique  collec- 
tion which  is  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  developing  the  future  art  of 
America.  I  refer  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  of  Detroit,  which 
has  already  become,  by  his  donation  and  an  official  acceptance,  a  nucleus, — 
though  to  remain  unified  and  detached, — of  a  vast  National  Art  Museum  at 
Washington.  This  central  position  of  the  Freer  collection,  after  the  death  of 
the  founder,  must  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  its  unique  qualities.  Much  has 
been  written  of  this  great  group  of  treasures,  but  chiefly  from  the  points  of  view 
of  the  superficial  interest  of  the  day.  Because  Mr.  Whistler  had  recently 
died,  it  was  lauded  as  the  world's  greatest  store-house  of  his  expensive  works. 
Because  some  New  York  capitalists  have  started  a  "fad"  for  ceramics,  it 
becomes  noteworthy  as  a  unique  massing  of  valuable  pieces  in  pottery.  Those 
few  who  affect  admiration  for  the  "oddities"  of  oriental  painting  may  care  to 
know  that  a  wide  range  of  such  work  is  here  exemplified.  But  little  attempt 
has  been  made  to  forecast  the  practical  meaning  of  this  great  public  gift  from 
such  large  points  of  view  as  the  future,  in  its  stresses  of  new  aesthetic  problems, 
is  likely  to  take  of  it.  In  how  far  does  it  supplement  the  lack  in  our  museums? 
In  how  far  furnish  the  models  needed  for  a  true  art-education?  To  what 
extent  exemplify  those  very  laws  of  upbuilding  in  line,  mass,  and  color,  which 
should  become  the  groundwork  of  our  future  creation? 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  Freer  collection,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
consists,  as  already  hinted,  of  three  great  parts,  apparently,  at  first  sight,  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  These  are,  to  state  briefly ; — first,  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  representative  series  of  all  the  pictorial  work  of  James  McNeill  Whistler 
that  now  exists  in  any  one  group,  or  that  it  is  physically  possible  shall  ever 
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exist: — second,  the  most  comprehensive  and  aesthetically  valuable  collection 
anywhere  known  of  all  the  ancient  glazed  pottery  of  the  world,  Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Indian,  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Japanese: — and  third, 
the  finest  and  best  unified  group  of  masterpieces  by  the  greatest  Chinese  and 
Japanese  painters  of  all  ages  that  exists  outside  of  Japan,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  that  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum. 

The  limitations  in  this  grouping  are  obvious  at  first  sight.  Sculpture  is 
practically  omitted.  The  whole  great  world  of  European  painting  finds  no 
place,  except  in  its  greatest  modern  representative.  Metal  is  excluded  from  the 
list  of  materials.  Even  in  ceramics,  the  important  field  of  porcelain  is  not 
touched,  and  in  the  varied  lines  of  Far  Eastern  pictorial  art,  the  large  and 
popular  class  of  Japanese  color  prints  is  not  exemplified.  This  last  omission 
is  the  more  remarkable  in  that,  of  the  Whistler  series,  the  prints,  in  all  man- 
ners, form  a  conspicuous  member. 

But  this  narrowness,  as  it  may  appear  to  the  ordinary  student,  though  deli- 
berately adopted  by  Mr.  Freer,  does  not  imply  any  arbitrary  whim  upon  his 
part;  rather  has  it  a  definite  purpose.  It  is  true  that  he  would  lay  chief  claim 
for  the  merits  of  his  treasures  on  the  fact  that  they  embody  a  single,  clearly 
followed  taste.  But  that  their  vast  variety  only  exemplifies  a  single  set  of 
principles  is  perhaps  the  strongest  ground  of  our  belief  in  their  future  educa- 
tional value.  It  is  not  true,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Freer  would  claim  his  princi- 
ples to  be  the  only  important  ones,  but  he,  of  all  our  collectors,  (is  the  most 
wisely  aware  of  the  dangers  and  weaknesses  involved  in  uncertain  aim  and 
omnivorous  purchase.  Just  as  the  total  work  of  a  deceased  master  contains 
a  unique  message  for  the  world, — so  should,  Mr.  Freer  thinks,  this  summation 
of  works  whose  manifold  meanings  are  all,  and  narrowly,  interrelated. 

As  a  whole,  this  collection  strikingly  illustrates  the  most  conspicuous  fact 
in  the  history  of  art,  that  the  two  great  streams  of  European  and  Asiatic 
practice,  held  apart  for  so  many  thousand  years,  have,  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  been  brought  together  in  a  fertile  and  final  union.  The 
future  historian  will  look  back  to  the  year  1 860  as  a  nodule,  a  starting  point 
of  the  whole  subsequent  course  in  the  world's  art.  It  was  about  then  that 
Japanese  art,  recently  revealed  to  the  West,  began  its  course  of  freeing  our 
Western  practice  from  a  narrow  realism  of  long  tradition.  But  the  service 
was  already  a  much  more  positive  one  than  mere  freeing.  It  had  creative 
qualities  to  suggest  to  any  Western  master  of  insight  strong  enough  to  avoid 
the  mere  copying  of  pungent  externals.  Millet,  Carot  and  their  confreres  had 
already  been  influenced  by  Japanese  prints,  which  they  eagerly  went  up  ta 
Paris  to  buy.  The  general  absence  of  shadow  in  the  print  encouraged  their 
explorations  of  natural  values.  Manet  and  others  had  been  helped  by  oriental 
example  in  their  daring  adoption  of  flat-tones,  local  darks  and  lights,  new 
angular  spacing,  and  more  sympathetic  brush-work.  But  among  these  groups 
of  pioneers  in  France  there  was  one  young  American  student  whose  mind  was 
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led  by  Japanese  work  much  further, — not  only  through  a  strengthening  to  solve 
problems  already  conceived,  but  through  a  suggestion  of  new  ranges  of 
aesthetic  quality,  utterly  strange  species  of  beauty,  that  had  never  been  sus- 
pected, or  at  least  fully  stated,  in  earlier  Western  art.  It  was  to  explore  this 
rich  world  of  combinations,  in  their  own  right,  that  now  became  for  Whistler 
the  steady  aim  of  his  life. 

To  those  students  of  Whistler's  art  who  are  forbidden  by  temperament  or 
education  from  grasping  the  power  of  oriental,  it  may  seem  as  if  this  special 
claim  for  the  former  were  beside  the  point.  For  them  Whistler's  strength 
is  only  a  mastery  of  representative  technique  akin  to  what  had  already  been 
developed  in  Europe,  two  centuries  before  by  such  men  as  Hals  and  Velas- 
quez, and  it  is  true  that  the  fresh  genius  of  these  former  masters,  as  of  some* 
still  earlier  Venetians,  had  penetrated  to  a  new  universal,  a  purely  pictorial 
method,  as  distinct  from  the  general  overweighting  of  European  painting  with 
canons  of  sculpture.  Their  painting  ceased  to  be  an  attempt  to  copy  on  a  flat 
plane  the  effects  of  colored  statues  set  in  an  artificial  studio  light;  and  asserted 
itself  as  a  strong  suggestion  of  a  more  lyrical  treatment  of  human  realations, 
in  terms  of  lovely  firm  spacing,  and  of  rich  surface-harmony.  But  the  germ 
of  their  occasional  example  did  not  take  root  in  the  heart  of  an  eighteenth 
century  Europe  proud  of  its  classic  renaissance ;  and  even  to-day  the  bulk  of  our 
modern  critics  are  hampered  by  the  old  Western  prejudice  that  art  is  properly 
a  stiffer  kind  of  expressive  language. 

When  we  read  a  descriptive  book,  the  words,  which  are  mere  symbols, 
drop  out  of  sight,  that  we  may  focus  attention  upon  the  thought  which  they 
convey.  To  the  old-fashioned  connoisseur  and  critic,  the  technique  of  painting 
seems,  in  like  manner,  to  be  a  set  of  symbols,  lines  and  colors,  which  should 
fall  back  from  the  plane  of  a  consciousness  properly  filled  with  their  thought- 
burden.  It  is,  among  other  things,  this  great  heresy  that  modern  innovation 
has  broken  down.  Older  masters,  who  defied  it  in  practice,  hardly  dared  to 
repudiate  it  in  principle.  But  we  now  know  that  lines,  and  areas  of  cool 
dark,  and  synthetic  colors  are  far  more  than  a  visual  language,  or  set  of 
symbols;  more,  too,  than  sensuous  and  superficial  ornament;  that  they  consti- 
tute, in  their  own  right,  a  highly  organic  universe;  that  they  are  self-subsistent 
and  orderly  progressions  of  individual  beauty,  capable  of  almost  infinite  varia- 
tion and  extension;  and  that,  though  bound  up  with  the  feeling  of  the  thought 
implied,  they  are  as  positive  and  transcendent  as  the  world  of  pure  instrumental 
music.  Subject,  indeed,  is  not  thus  lost;  but  rather  absorbed  by,  or  translated 
into,  the  beauty  of  the  form, — quite  as  the  thought  of  a  lyric  poem  becomes 
transfigured  in  its  graceful  garb  of  words. 

Now  it  remained  for  Whistler,  not  quite  to  discover  this  important  truth, 
but  to  suspect  and  sound  the  incredible  vaslness  and  variety  implicit  in  this 
frankly  accepted  lyrical  world  of  vision.  This  is  the  substance  of  his  whole 
career,  all  too  short  to  complete  the  survey,  and  never  wasting  time  in  repeti- 
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tions.  Now  it  was  a  trial  of  some  new  alignment,  or  tossing  polygonal  beauty 
in  his  spaces.  Now  it  was  a  year's  long  search  for  an  evanescent,  Shelley-like 
note  in  color.  His  "unfinished  sketches"  and  most  meagre  etchings  are  not 
so  much  imperfect  and  transient  studies  as  the  striking  of  so  many  complete 
chords,  which  the  addition  of  a  single  touch  would  shatter  into  noise.  Nature 
became  to  him  infinitely  richer  in  pictorial  suggestions,  because  a  thousand  set- 
tings of  subjects,  before  tabooed,  flashed  upon  his  freed  eye  as  beautiful,  and 
for  this  insight,  Japanese  art,  and  especially  the  prints  of  Hiroshige,  gave  him 
positive  suggestion.  For  the  first  time  in  them  he  saw  a  part  of  a  horse,  or  a 
slice  of  a  man,  set  prominently  in  the  lateral  frame  of  a  composition;  and  a 
tree,  or  a  hanging  cloth,  or  a  human  head,  obtruded  into  the  foreground.  Any 
group  of  spots  making  new  harmonious  cuttings  of  the  primary  canvas-rectangle 
became  not  only  admissible,  but  urgent.  It  is  this  chiefly  that  sets  Whistler 
apart  from  Western  art,  without  making  him  a  mere  copier  of  Eastern.  He  is 
the  first  to  grasp  fully  and  creatively  the  oriental  principle  in  order  to  express 
occidental  feeling.  Whistler  thus  stands  forever  at  the  meeting-point  of  the 
two  great  continental  streams;  he  is  the  nodule,  the  universalizer,  the  interpreter 
of  East  to  West,  and  of  West  to  East. 

The  positivity  of  Whistler's  work  does  not  end  in  line;  but  pours  over  into 
breadth  of  dark-and-light  massing.  Here  other  Westerns  had  already  started 
a  revolution  against  the  tyranny  of  shadow.  The  greater  truth  of  local  lights 
and  of  atmospheric  planes  was  already  acknowledged.  Effect,  removed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  plaster-cast  stage,  no  longer  had  to  rely  on  an  ex- 
aggerated "rounding-up."  But  Whistler,  in  going  so  much  farther  than  a  mere 
recognition  of  this  truth,  finds,  in  exploring  for  their  own  sake  this  new  wealth 
of  tonal  beauties,  a  wealth  of  natural  truth  which  no  realist,  however  enlight- 
ened, could  suspect.  He  is  the  first  occidental  to  express  firmly,  and  in 
almost  flat  planes,  pearly  films  of  grays  so  subtly  differentiated  that,  without 
blending,  each  seems  to  vibrate  and  deliquesce  into  its  neighbor.  Here  he  be- 
comes far  less  brutal,  and  limited  to  the  range  of  harsh  contrasts  than  Rem- 
brandt and  Manet.  He  models  in  middletones,  like  a  modern  amateur  photo- 
grapher. He  makes  us  see  infinite  beauty,  where  men  before  saw  nothing.  He 
discovers  for  Western  practice  the  affinities  of  synthetic  dark-and-light, — 
much  as  Bach  revealed  for  all  time  the  possibilities  of  musical  harmony. 

In  color  Whistler's  explorations  are  even  more  positive  and  illuminating. 
Filling  his  strange  angels,  warming  his  shifting  values,  endless  new  color  chords, 
quiet,  flower-like,  pungent,  and  with  clinging  affinities,  leap  into  play.  The 
heavy  scarlet  and  crimsons  of  a  Venetian  robe,  the  deep  ultramarines  of  an 
Italian  sky,  and  the  warm  orange  gilding  of  sunlight  on  flesh, — no  such  limits 
of  obvious  progression  will  he  allow.  His  flesh  in  twilight  shadow  may  be- 
come a  plum  purple,  contrasted  with  browns  that  seem  to  cool  like  drying 
earth.  His  scarlets  are  small  tongues  of  flame,  vibrating  through  ribbons  and 
flower-petals.      He,   first  of  occidentals,   has   explored   the  infinite  ranges   of 
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tones  that  lie  wrapped  about  the  central  core  of  grays.  His  grays  themselves 
pulsate  with  imprisoned  colors.  Years  ago  I  had  said  of  the  old  Chinese 
school  of  coloring,  that  it  conceived  of  color  as  a  flower  growing  out  of  a 
soil  of  grays.  But  in  European  art  I  have  seen  this  thought  exemplified  only 
in  the  work  of  Whistler. 

But  though  Whistler's  key  to  larger  range  be  stolen  from  the  East,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  falls  out  of  relation  to  past  European  achievement. 
If  his  work  be  of  universal  value,  and  not  freakish,  it  must  have  points  of 
contact  with  all  old  greatnesses.  It  is  just  because  he  is,  first  and  last,  a 
genuine  creator,  that  his  ideas  in  line,  tone  and  color, — drawn  up  from  objective 
affinities  rather  than  personal  whims, — are  charged  with  the  widest  range  of 
analogy.  In  his  lovely  series  of  pastel  studies  of  young  girls,  for  instance, 
girls  gauzily  draped, — we  see  an  instantaneous  flash  of  the  supple  line  that 
early  Greeks  modelled  into  their  clay  figurines.  In  his  grander  figure  work 
in  oil, — such  as  the  eight  supreme  'Arrangements,"  kept  by  him  in  his  studio 
till  his  death,  and  now,  as  it  were,  bequeathed  to  the  American  people  through 
Mr.  Freer, — the  long  drapery  lines  rise  to  such  a  height  of  spontaneous  splendor 
that  they  court  comparison  with  Phidias  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  greatest 
Chinese  painter,  Ririomin,  on  the  other.  In  his  portraits  Whistler  uses  for 
their  own  beauty  ranges  of  tone  that  Valasquez  unconsciously  tried  for  realistic 
ends.  His  greatest  landscapes  recall  the  fifteenth  century  Japanese,  Sesshu, 
whose  work  he  never  saw.  It  is,  of  course,  not  meant  to  declare  here  that 
Whistler  is  as  great  in  their  own  line  as  all  these  masters;  still  less  that  he 
is  the  greatest  artist  of  the  world.  But  we  do  say  that  he  is  central  in  this 
sense,  that,  in  the  wide  play  of  his  experimenting  with  absolute  beauty,  he 
struck  again  and  again,  without  consciousness  of  imitation,  and  often  in  com- 
plete ignorance,  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  most  remote  masters,  both 
Western  and  Eastern.  And  it  is  this  modern  centrality  in  which  Mr.  Freer 
discerns  his  supreme  importance. 

In  passing  now  to  the  second  grand  division  of  Mr.  Freer's  collection,  the 
pottery,  we  may  well  ask  why  he  should  have  juxtaposed  with  anything  so 
humanly  central  as  Whistler's  life-work  such  a  special  and  narrow  art  of 
decoration.  The  relation,  however,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  clear  outcome 
of  Mr.  Freer's  unique  aesthetic  penetration,  and  it  is  this  same  penetration  to 
ultimate  quality  that  occasions  his  banishment  of  porcelain.  The  tones  of  the 
latter  seem  hard  and  obvious,  like  brand-new  water  colors  gleaming  from  white 
bristol  boards.  The  softer  and  rougher  grounds  of  pottery  are,  to  pursue  the 
analogy,  more  like  the  old,  coarse  tinted  papers,  on  which  both  old  and  modern 
masters  have  loved  to  try  their  suggestive  sketches.  And  just  here  is  revealed 
the  first  kinship  between  Whistler's  painting,  and  warmly  glazed  ceramics, — 
that  he  himself  sought  for  old  paper  sheets,  ancient  Dutch  and  Flemish  hand- 
laid  textures,  over  which  to  throw  his  pigments  like  translucent  enamels. 
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A  wonderful  art,  this  of  pottery,  bristling  with  suggestions  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, aesthetic  enthusiasms,  graces  of  domestic  service,  democratic  brother- 
hoods of  labor.  It  is  the  romantic  transmission  of  such  social  secrets  across  the 
ages  that  can  be  fully  studied  only  in  Mr.  Freer's  charmed  galleries.  This 
very  year  he  has  discovered  ancient  objects  of  Egyptian  ware  among  pre- 
historic Buddhist  hill-heaps  in  Ceylon.  The  neutral  mottlings  of  Japanese  tea- 
jars  point  back  to  dull  tawny  glazes  such  as  the  Sung  masters,  Ririomin  and 
Kakki,  loved  to  couple  with  their  pictorial  monochromes.  Still  earlier  Chinese 
blues  and  greens  and  grays  refer  far  back  to  the  peacock  azures  of  Persian  or 
proto-Babylonian,  and  it  is  no  loss  to  these  shootings  of  tone  through  tone, 
that  they  are  spilled  over  the  surfaces  of  forms  that  rival  the  lovely  lines  of 
Greek  urns. 

If  now,  we  examine  more  minutely  the  mysteries  of  light-play  in  the 
composition  of  these  tones,  we  shall  see  the  secret  chord  that  pulls  Whistler's 
painting  into  their  harmonic  scheme.  The  under-clays, — gray,  yellow,  olive, 
brick-red,  or  stone-brown, — which  I  have  already  compared  to  old  papers,  are 
full  of  the  dissolved  light  of  opaque  surfaces,  a  diffused  luminosity  almost 
peachy  and  down-like.  And  it  is  this  sort  of  cool  depth  which  Whistler,  even 
in  his  oil  work,  loved  to  prepare  upon  the  tea-jar  grounds  of  his  canvasses.  The 
whole  subject  was  first  painted  in  undertones  of  opaque  darks.  But  when  this 
ground  was  thoroughly  dry,  and  sometimes  after  years  of  waiting  for  the  vital 
inspiration,  these  clay-like  shadows  were  overtouched  by  him  with  light,  swift 
scumblings  from  a  broad,  dry  brush, — translucent  films  half-concealing,  half- 
revealing.  Whistler  patiently  let  time  help  paint  his  finest  effects,  knowing  well 
that  all  washed  surfaces,  with  whatever  tintings  of  zinc  or  white-lead,  are  not 
really  opaque,  but  only  a  soft  integument  that  will  come  to  reveal,  like  human 
skin,  all  the  more  ravishingly,  what  it  seemed  designed  to  hide.  Small  wonder 
that  his  landscapes  and  portraits,  set  beside  a  Persian  jar,  the  vortex  of  a 
Chinese  saucer,  or  a  muffled  Kioto  cup,  are  seen  so  perfectly  to  balance  that 
the  two  ranges  of  harmony  become  identical.  And  this  identity  is  all  the 
more  striking  when  what  we  compare  with  a  low-toned  Whistler  is  a  box- 
surface  of  the  old  pictorial  potters,  Kenzan  and  Koyetsu.  The  exact  effects  of 
transfused  lights  which  the  former  has  mastered  in  his  oils;  these  glorify  in 
eternal  opaque  enamels.  And  this  technical  identification  by  Mr.  Freer  of  arts 
apparently  so  diverse,  is  doubtless  the  ground  of  his  belief  in  the  special  aduca- 
tional  value  which  his  collection  will  have  for  students  in  Washington. 

The  third  component  of  Mr.  Freer's  vast  museum,  is  his  almost  unrivalled 
series  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  paintings,  by  the  greatest  masters  of  all  ages. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  part  which  the  critics  of  the  present  least  appreciate,  just  be- 
cause, one  suspects  its  aesthetic  value  so  far  transcends  the  narrow  practice  of 
our  day.  Here  the  bold  originality  of  Mr.  Freer's  view  will  eventually  be  seen 
to  count.  The  prejudice  that  oriental  painting  is  so  remote  from  our  problems 
that  it  must  remain  only  a  curiosity,  is  refuted  by  the  influence  it  has  already  ac- 
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quired.  The  Barbizon  school,  the  impressionists  of  all  countries,  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes,  modern  illustration,  recent  decorative  design,  and  especially  the  work  of 
Whistler,  have  all  been  strongly  motived  by  its  more  obvious  qualities.  Here- 
tofore it  has  been  only  a  superficial  and  unsystematic  study  that  has  produced 
such  great  results, — rather  the  sensuous  attractiveness,  the  sketchy  breadth  and 
flatness  of  the  more  accessible,  more  modern,  and  less  profound  of  the  oriental 
masters.  In  this  way  Hiroshige  of  the  print-designers,  and  perhaps  Hokusai, 
have  been  granted  undue  weight.  The  majesty,  incisive  drawing,  mural  splen- 
dor, and  devotional  intensity  of  the  earlier  schools  remain  still  almost  unknown 
to  our  artists.  The  power  by  which  a  pen-stroke  of  Sesshu  suggests,  if  not 
surpasses,  one  by  Rembrandt;  the  breadth  of  Koyetsu,  which  far  transcends 
not  only  the  range  of  the  oriental  printers,  but  the  mural  scale  of  Western 
fresco;  the  unrivalled  movement  of  crowds  of  horses,  chariots  and  armed  men, 
in  the  battle-panoramas  of  Keion;  the  solemn  religious  splendor  of  Kanawoka, 
paralleling  Giotto  and  Orcagna;  the  passionate  love  of  wild  mountain  scenery 
in  which  Kakei  antedates  all  Europe  by  six  centuries; — things  like  these  have 
far  greater  practical  lessons,  far  more  striking  suggestions,  for  a  waiting  world 
than  those  already  gleaned.  The  truth  is  that  oriental  painting,  in  its  true  scope, 
lies  just  before  us  in  the  paths  of  the  world's  advance.  The  ranges  of  its 
quality,  which  we  have  seen  from  afar,  form  no  small  island  coast-line,  but 
rise  to  a  hinterland  of  great  continental  mountain  chains  that  await  competent 
explorers. 

It  is  the  almost  unique  penetration  to  this  truth  that  wins  greatest  credit 
for  Mr.  Freer.  What  must  Western  art-education  become,  he  asks,  when  only 
the  greatest  of  Asiatic  painters  are  invoked  to  supplement  the  inspiration  of  our 
own?  When  Tanyu  and  Korin  and  Motonobu  and  Yeishin  are  actually 
made  to  read  deeper  meanings  into  Velasquez  and  Hals  and  Titian  and 
Angelico?  And  here  is  where  Mr.  Freer,  true  to  his  stringent  method,  deter- 
mines to  exclude  from  his  collecting  the  striking  field  of  Japanese  color-prints. 
It  is  just  because  they,  though  the  more  obvious  and  first  felt  of  Japanese 
models,  form  in  fact  only  the  skirmish  line  of  the  oriental  advance.  Theirs 
has  been  an  influence  heretofore  perhaps  more  negative  than  positive,  spurring 
our  curiosity  rather  than  revealing  great  wealth  of  achievement.  But  the 
thirty  or  forty  leading  schools  that  lie  beyond  and  behind  the  prints,  comprising 
the  creation  of  geniuses  for  twelve  centuries,  do,  if  taken  together,  present  such 
a  varied  mass  of  constructive  beauties  in  line,  notan  and  color,  essentially  new 
to  us,  as  fairly  to  double  for  the  West  the  scope  and  depth  of  art  history.  And 
there  is  no  fear,  Mr.  Freer  assumes,  that  the  claims  of  the  prints  will  not  be 
fully  met  by  the  already  existing  collections.  But  of  the  great  Asiatic  paint- 
ings there  is  real  danger  that  a  representative  series  will  soon  lie  beyond  reach. 
The  only  other  Western  series,  that  in  Boston,  is  dominated  more,  perhaps,  by 
the  ideal  of  historic  than  of  aesthetic  completeness.  Mr.  Freer  makes  it  a 
cardinal  point  to  acquire  only  specimens  of  highest  and  most  characteristic 
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beauty.  In  value  of  aesthetic  suggestion  his  treasures  probably  thus  surpass 
any  private  collection  in  Japan. 

But  Mr.  Freer  has  penetrated  to  another  supreme  truth,  yet  almost  unrecog- 
nized by  Western  critics,  that  ancient  Chinese  painting  is  not  only  the  parent 
of  much  in  Japanese  but  in  its  highest  ranges,  the  superior.  It  was  in  the  Tang 
and  Sung  dynasties,  from  the  seventh  century  to  the  thirteenth,  that  a  great 
table-land  of  grandeur  in  Chinese  art  became  lifted  far  above  the  ordinary 
levels  of  life,  feeling,  and  power.  The  figure  work  of  Godoshi  and  Ririomin 
(Wu  Tootse  and  Li  Lung-mien)  and  the  landscape  paintings  of  Kakei  (Hwa 
Kuei)  have  supreme  excellencies  to  teach  not  only  Japan,  but  all  the  world. 
It  is  more  than  a  plausible  prophecy  that  foresees  American  art  of  fifty  years 
hence  taking  enormous  leaps  under  the  stimulus  of  Mr.  Freer's  oriental  master- 
pieces. He  possesses  the  sixteen  large  portraits  of  Buddhist  saints  by  Ririomin, 
which  have  ranked  for  centuries  as  supreme  in  Japan,  and  are  now  brought 
into  comparison,  for  line  creation,  with  Phidias,  Michel-Angelo,  and  Raphael. 
The  painting  of  "The  Divine  Sustenance  of  Man"  by  Godoshi  of  the  eighth 
century,  represented  on  Mr.  Freer's  walls  by  a  Chinese  copy  of  the  twelfth, 
is  surely  one  of  the  grandest  and  profoundest  creations  of  all  time. 

The  organic  relation  of  Whistler's  life-work  to  the  great  range  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  painting,  should  now  be  apparent.  It  is  not  only  as  an  im- 
pressionist, as  an  interpreter,  that  Mr.  Freer  forces  him  to  face  such  trying 
rivalry.  It's  because,  in  his  independent  discovery  of  tehcnical  secrets  he  has 
divined  more  of  their  many  ranges  than  if  he  had  consciously  copied.  The 
very  varnished  gold-leafs  against  which  Koyetsu  throws,  in  his  matchless 
screens,  a  shower  of  cool  opaque  greens,  are  exactly  paralleled  by  Whistler  in 
his  "peacock  room"  decoration.  How  Whistler  would  have  jumped  could  he 
but  once  have  seen  the  Rakan  portraits  by  Ririomin!  And  yet,  in  more  than 
one  of  the  "Arrangements"  Whistler  has  achieved  a  vast  sweep  of  pure  line 
that  suggests  Ririomin.  And  it  is  through  their  mutual  relation  to  Whistler 
that  the  kinship  of  Greek  and  Chinese  art  "proves." 

It  needs  no  wizard  to  discern  the  bearing  of  oriental  painting  upon  univer- 
sal pottery.  We  should  have  to  repeat  here  much  already  said  in  comparison 
of  the  latter  with  Whistler.  The  ancient  silks  and  parchments,  too,  are  dull, 
warm,  and  opaque,  and  the  colors,  always  at  least  translucent,  fall  over  them 
in  an  irridescent  film  that  suggests  enamels.  Thus  a  mural  painting  by  Kano 
Yeitoku,  a  tea-bowl  by  Kenzan,  and  an  oil  sea-scape  by  Whistler,  achieve 
similar  delicious  tone-effects.  The  supposed  American  genius  of  the  future 
will  find,  in  the  thousand  keramic  blends  of  Mr.  Freer's  grounds  and  glazes, 
an  entirely  new  palette,  as  it  were,  from  which  Godoshi,  Bayen,  Sotatsu,  Okio, 
and  Whistler  himself,  have  painted.  It  is  true  that  we  might  almost  equally 
include  here  the  effects  of  such  older  Europeans  as  Giorgione,  Moretto,  Velas- 
quez,  and   Rembrandt;   but   Mr.   Freer  rightly  holds  that  it  would  be  im- 
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possible  for  him  to  rival,  in  their  case,  collections  already  existing,  or  to 
bring  their  representation  into  parallel  completeness  with  his  three  chosen  lines. 
We  come  now  to  estimate  Mr.  Freer's  aim  as  a  whole,  and  we  readily  see 
that  it  is  all  the  finer  for  not  being  encyclopaedic,  even  in  its  own  line.  If  he 
is  enthusiastic  and  intuitive,  he  is  equally  wise  and  practical.  It  is  not  to  in- 
clude all  basis  for  a  future  advanced  art-study;  only  such  important  parts  of 
the  basis  as  are,  at  a  critical  present,  in  danger  of  never  being  brought  into,  and 
shown  in,  their  aesthetic  unity.  No  other  collector  has  had  such  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  Mr.  Whistler's  purpose,  through  deep  personal  intimacy.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Freer  is  probably  the  greatest  living  expert  in 
artistic  pottery.  And  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  painting  he  is  probably  the 
most  inwardly  appreciative,  if  not  the  largest  buyer.  Unique  opportunities  for 
doing  the  world  a  supreme  service  are  thus  united  in  Mr.  Freer's  personal  and 
professional  accomplishments. 


OUR  HOPES  IN  CHINA* 

BY  COUNT  OKUMA. 
Ex-Prime  Minister,  Ex- Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  etc.,  of  Japan. 

China  has  a  history  stretching  over  four  thousand  years:  she  is  a 
nation  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people.  As  for  her  territory,  it  covers  the 
great  stretch  of  Central  Asia.  The  very  mention  of  her  name  in  the  olden 
days  covered  the  world  with  awe;  the  fame  of  her  power  went  over  the  four 
seas.  In  modern  times  her  national  strength  declined,  and  she  stands  as  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  the  unscrupulous  powers  of  the  earth.  For  many 
years  past,  even  our  own  country,  which  stands  so  close  to  her  and  which 
understands  her  better  than  the  others,  failed  to  place  much  weight  on  the 
Chinese  question;  of  late,  however,  this  has  changed.  The  Chinese  question 
is  assuming  a  large  proportion  in  the  minds  and  eyes  of  our  countrymen.  The 
Manchurian  problem  especially  is  taxing  the  brains  of  our  diplomatists.  It 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  periodicals  are  now  being  issued  dealing  with 
China  and  her  affairs.  We  see  here  and  there,  organizations  for  the  study 
of  Chinese  problems.  All  these  point  to  the  fact  that  we  are  paying  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  this  question.  We  must  indeed  read  the  significance  of 
our  position  and  our  relation  to  China  in  a  new  light;  we  have  joined  the 
household  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world;  we  must  ask,  "What  is  our  attitude 
and  our  position  toward  China?  What  are  to  be  the  relations  between  our 
country  and  the  ancient  empire?"  Many  of  us  are  ambitious  enough  at  the 
present   time   to  desire   to  have   a  voice   in   the   settlement   of   a   large   num- 

*  I  Translated  by  Adacni  Kinnosuke. 
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ber  of  world  problems,  but,  in  all  modesty,  we  may  perhaps  better  prepare 
ourselves  in  first  becoming  a  power  whose  voice  is  paramount  in  the  settle- 
ment of  far  eastern  questions  before  we  aspire  to  have  a  decisive  voice  on  the 
settlement  of  the  great  world  questions  at  large. 

It  may  be  said  of  me  that  in  my  old  age  I  am  forgetting  the  great  destiny 
of  our  country  in  thus  circumscribing  the  reach  of  her  voice  within  the  Far 
East.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  if  we  are  able  to 
hold  the  position  of  casting  the  decisive  vote  on  the  settlement  of  all  far  east- 
ern questions,  we  have  made  a  very  handsome  beginning.  The  story  of  the 
development  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  matter  of  history :  it  fought 
for  its  independence  from  England:  gradually,  and  not  by  one  leap,  has  it 
risen  to  its  present  high  position.  In  the  days  of  President  Monroe  the  country 
became  strong  enough  to  announce  what  has  now  become  famous  under  the 
name  of  the  "Monroe  Doctrine."  It  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  far  as  the  destiny  of  the  continent  of  America  is  concerned,  the 
United  States,  through  this  declaration,  gave  the  world  to  understand  that 
she  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  without  any  assistance  or  interference 
of  the  European  powers.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  was  dignified 
enough  to  renounce,  in  equally  emphatic  terms,  its  desire  to  meddle  in  the 
settlement  of  European  affairs. 

Even  on  the  part  of  so  great  a  nation  as  the  United  States,  she  has  seen 
the  value  of  the  virtue  of  modesty  in  restraining  herself  within  certain  limita- 
tion. In  the  light  of  this  dignified  position  taken  by  the  United  States,  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Nippon  to  claim  at  once  the  right  in  the  settlement 
of  all  the  great  problems  of  the  world  might  seem  presumptuous.  It  is  simply 
building  an  air  castle  which  no  one  else  would  respect.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  Russo-Nippon  War  has  given  us  leave  to  say  a  few  things  on 
any  important  questions  in  Eastern  Asia.  No  power,  however  great,  may 
henceforth  take  upon  itself  the  freedom  of  deciding  a  vital  question  in  this 
particular  sphere  solely  according  to  its  own  wishes,  and  without  taking  our 
views  into  consideration.  For  us,  to  expect  anything  further,  is  not  safe. 
Even  if  one  may  admit  that,  so  far  as  the  actual  power  and  ability  of  our 
country  are  concerned,  we  have  attained  to  a  very  much  higher  point  than  to 
be  content  with  Asiatic  affairs  merely,  we  must  always  remember  that  our 
diplomacy  does  not  always  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  our  country 
along  other  lines:  sometimes  it  restrains  the  full  exercise  of  our  powers.  Not 
the  happiest  thing  of  which  we  could  remind  ourselves;  nevertheless,  a  fact. 
Bearing  in  mind  therefore,  this  handicap  which  our  diplomacy  places  upon 
us  let  us  console  ourselves  with  being  the  dominant  power  in  the  Far  East. 
This  attitude  of  content  and  moderation  has  an  advantage; — our  claims  and 
our  aspirations  may  be  looked  upon  as  quite  proper  and  natural  by  other 
great  powers  of  the  world. 
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Having  settled  the  position  of  Nippon  in  the  Far  East,  therefore,  let  us 
extend  our  consideration  to  our  relations  with  China.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
examination  of  the  actual  state  of  our  neighbor.  We  cannot  blind  ourselves 
to  the  sad  fact  that  China  is  indeed  a  great  "sick  man."  She  has  fallen  to 
a  pitiable  state.  There  are  many  in  Nippon,  especially  those  who  are  young 
and  aggressive,  who  often  permit  themselves  to  advocate  an  aggressive  policy. 
From  these  gentlemen  we  understand  that,  while  the  ethical  standard  between 
individuals  has  been  raised  high  nowadays,  the  international  ethics  is  still  in 
its  infancy:  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  respect  the  rights  of  a  nation  quite 
as  much  as  you  do  the  rights  of  your  neighbor:  indeed,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  being  so  sensitive  on  this  point.  In  other  words,  in  these  advanced  days 
of  international  struggle,  there  cannot  be  a  reign  of  righteousness.  To-day 
might  makes  right,  and  since  Nippon  has  become  strong,  she  is  entitled  to  all 
the  conquests  over  her  neighboring  states  and  the  fruits  thereof. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  can  be  more  shameless  than  this  doctrine:  in  these 
days  of  civilization  and  enlightenment,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  the  international  morality  is  not  as  high  as  among  the  individuals.  I 
do  not  say  that  Machiavellian  tactics  have  been  total  strangers  to  the  history 
of  international  dealings  of  enlightened  and  powerful  States.  Only  very  poor 
moralists,  however,  take  those  unfortunate  examples  to  condemn  a  high  ethical 
standard  in  international  dealings.  The  twentieth  century  is  not  the  age  for 
a  Machiavelli.  Moreover,  he  who  sows  by  the  sword,  reaps  a  harvest  quite 
as  sharp.  That,  at  least,  is  the  testimony  of  history.  Take  the  last  war,  for 
instance;  Russia  had  permitted  herself  to  adopt  an  aggressive  policy,  the  fever 
of  conquest  seemed  to  consume  her:  we  rose  against  her,  not  only  in  defense 
of  our  own  country  and  our  rights  but  also  for  the  defense  and  integrity  of 
our  neighbors,  and  of  this  we  have  made  no  secret.  Just  as  soon  as  we  have 
sheathed  our  swords,  shall  we  be  found  to  be  treading  in  the  steps  of  Russia 
herself?  If  we  do,  we  accomplish  but  little,  save  to  confirm  an  ancient 
aphorism  over  the  bottomless  depth  of  human  greed. 

The  Chinese  Empire  may  be  likened  unto  a  lion.  A  lion  sometimes 
falls:  rarely,  however,  through  the  attack  from  without.  In  the  fall  of  a 
lion,  the  weakness  comes  from  within:  what  his  enemies  cannot  accomplish 
through  an  external  attack  upon  him.  Death  brings  it  about  with  perfect 
ease  by  touching  his  inner  organism  with  a  taint.  Like  a  lion,  China  may  be 
said  to  be  great  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Napoleon,  in  his  day, 
permitted  his  imagination  to  be  tortured  with  the  thought  that  in  the  fu- 
ture China  would  reign  over  the  whole  world.  The  country  which  it  is 
impossible  to  destroy  with  an  external  force,  the  country  which  forces  rec- 
ognition of  her  greatness  from  others,  the  country  with  its  four  hundred  pro- 
vinces, with  its  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  great  as  she  unquestionably 
is,  has  fallen  to  such  a  depth  of  sad  helplessness  as  to  stand  idle  and  be  robbed 
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by  whomever  powerful  enough  to  do  so  at  the  rate  of — to  quote  an  expres- 
sion of  one  of  her  own  statesmen — a  thousand  miles  per  day. 

The  story  of  the  Russian  aggression  in  China  dates  back  some  two  cen- 
turies, to  the  days  of  the  famous  Peter  the  Great.  Ambitious,  confident  of 
his  strength,  remarkably  endowed  by  initiative  and  a  wealth  of  imagination, 
he  had  many  unique  qualifications  to  become  one  of  the  famous  conquerors 
of  the  earth.  Unhappily  for  China,  his  eyes  turned  on  the  northern  part  of 
Asia  and  there  we  read  the  first  chapter  of  his  aggression.  There  lived  in 
China  at  that  time  an  Emperor  called  Kanghi.  With  the  rapidity  of  action 
beyond  all  praise,  he  sent  his  forces  to  meet  the  Russians.  The  Chinese  army 
defeated  the  Russian  forces  decisively.  It  resulted  in  the  now  historic  treaty 
of  Nerchinsk.  Never  had  Russia — indeed,  never  has  she  since — suffered  so 
complete  a  humiliation  at  the  hand  of  a  foreign  power  as  at  Nerchinsk.  The 
Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  crowned  China  with  glory.  The  famous  Chinese  Em- 
peror Kanghi  passed.  The  memory  of  his  greatness  which  enabled  him  to 
impose  the  humiliating  terms  of  the  Nerchinsk  treaty  upon  the  Russians  did 
not  survive  with  his  posterity  and,  within  one  hundred  years  after  the  great 
Emperor's  death  we  saw  the  partition  of  the  Amur  district,  and  within  fifty 
years  following  that,  the  Pacific  litoral  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  far  south  as 
Vladivostok  was  torn  away  from  her.  All  the  more  pitiful  was  the  tale  of 
the  loss  of  the  Northern  China,  because  it  was  not  the  result  of  an  actual  war. 
China  did  not  pay  it  as  the  price  of  defeat  in  arms:  it  was  simply  wheedled 
away  from  her  on  the  chessboard  of  diplomacy.  Indeed,  the  territory  which 
China  lost  within  about  one  hundred  years  amounted  to  about  three  million 
square  miles.  It  was  the  loss  of  an  empire  twenty  times  as  large  as  the  en- 
tire area  of  Nippon.  It  comments  flatteringly  upon  the  diplomatic  ability  of 
Russia. 

The  success  of  Russia  in  Northern  China  encouraged  the  growth  and 
spread  of  the  once  fashionable  talk  of  vivisection  of  China. 

The  phrase,  "the  sphere  of  influence,"  was  born  at  a  table  on  a  certain 
famous  day  in  the  city  of  Berlin :  at  the  historic  Congress  met  the  eminent  men 
of  many  lands:  they  talked  over  the  questions  concerning  Africa,  and  the 
diplomatists  who  faced  Bismark  across  a  spacious  table,  began  to  mark  off 
on  the  map  sections  of  the  continent  of  Africa  which,  they  said,  came  to 
their  respective  "spheres  of  influence:"  and  these  excellent  men  wrote 
the  words,  "England,"  "Germany,"  "France,"  etc.  upon  the  sections  of  that 
map  of  Africa,  and,  wonder  of  wonders!  those  lines  which  the  diplomatists 
marked  off  with  the  pencils  which  they  held  in  their  white  hands,  actually  came 
to  mark  the  boundaries,  in  fact  and  in  history  and  in  practical  politics,  in 
that  unfortunate  empire.  But,  then,  it  is  not  quite  as  wonderful  as  it  seems 
at  the  first  glance.  The  map  of  Africa,  as  all  men  know,  has  too  much  white 
space  about  it.  The  reason  is  simple:  we  do  not  know  anything  very  definite 
wherewithal  to  fill  it:  a  large  stretch  of  land  remained  before  the  eyes  of  the 
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diplomatists  at  Berlin  as  a  blank  space,  territory  without  a  master,  and,  natur- 
ally, they  seemed  to  be  quite  ready  to  receive  such  demarcations  as  those 
diplomatists  saw  fit  to  place  with  the  markings  of  their  pencils:  that  could 
be  done — under  the  circumstances. 

All  is  different,  however,  with  China.  No  one,  however  rash,  may  per- 
mit himself  to  look  upon  China  with  the  same  eyes  as  upon  Africa.  Master- 
less  Africa  stood  ready  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  almost  anyone  who  chose  to 
worry  over  her.  As  for  China,  she  is  proud  of  her  history  of  four  thousand 
years.  The  mere  act  of  opening  this  great  empire  of  four  hundred  millions 
of  people  is  a  work  of  appalling  magnitude.  The  so-called  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence" in  China  were  like  a  note  without  a  signature — worthless.  I  said 
as  much  once  before,  and  in  no  hidden  corner.  At  the  time,  when  the  phrase 
was  most  fashionable,  I  had  the  honor  of  holding  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Those  were  the  days  when  Nippon  looked  upon  the  province  of 
Fukien  as  her  particular  field  of  influence;  and  at  the  same  time  Nippon  stood 
for  the  non-alienation  of  that  province:  some  time  before  that  Nippon  had 
given  her  promise  to  the  Chinese  Empire  to  that  effect.  Therefore,  I  ..criti- 
cised our  way  of  looking  upon  the  Fukien  province  as  the  particular  "sphere 
of  influence."  Being  in  office,  I  received  the  attacks  of  a  number  of  news- 
papers on  the  attitude  I  took  at  that  time.  Their  contentions  were  that,  even 
if  we  had  given  our  word  for  the  non-alienation  of  the  province  of  Fukien, 
it  was  not  becoming  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  criticise 
our  action  in  looking  upon  that  province  as  our  special  "sphere  of  influence." 
As  for  me,  I  simply  recognized  the  fact,  and  expressed  my  opinion  upon  it, — 
that  was  all. 

The  question  of  who  shall  be  the  guide  of  China,  provided  the  wisdom 
of  guiding  her  gently  onward  be  recognized  as  the  right  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, will  claim  the  first  attention.  Some  may  say  that  England  is  the  proper 
country  to  undertake  this  work:  she  has  enjoyed  ancient  friendship  with  China, 
and  has  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  leadership  of  China.  Others  may  hold 
that  Russia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  her  boundary  is  upon  China  and  covers 
a  large  extent  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  is  most  suited  for  this  work.  It  may 
be  claimed,  also,  that  America,  because  of  her  disinterestedness,  because  of 
her  love  for  fair  play  in  international  dealings,  should  be  the  most  fitting 
guide  for  China.  But,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  all  these  countries  which 
have  been  mentioned  may  be  judged  unfit  for  the  task  of  guiding  the  Chinese 
Empire.  When  I  was  serving  as  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  made 
bold  to  say  that,  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  our  country,  the  Empire  of 
Nippon,  could  fill  the  position  of  guide  to  China  more  fittingly,  and  with  bet- 
ter grace,  than  any  other  nations  of  the  West. 

But,  for  what  reason  is  Nippon  better  qualified  to  be  the  guide  of  China? 
On  what  ground  should  she  have  any  right  to  look  for  a  better  result  in 
curing  this  great  nation,  sick  unto  death?     Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
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cite  as  many  reasons  as  may  be  summoned  before  us  to  justify  such  a  convic- 
tion: One|  of  the  reasons,  and  perhaps  the  most  apparent,  is  that  of  racial 
likeness.  We  may  be  permitted  to  presume  that  our  ancestors  and  those  of 
the  Chinese  were  not  very  different  from  each  other.  Among  my  countrymen, 
there  may  be  a  number  who  dislike  to  take  this  view  of  the  racial  origin  of 
the  people  of  Nippon:  many  there  are  among  us  who  claim  that  we  have  come 
from  the  Arian  race.  Unquestionably,  in  our  veins  we  have  some  Arian 
blood,  more  or  less  but,  because  we  have  a  few  drops  of  Arian  blood  mingling 
in  our  veins,  one  can  hardly  lay  a  serious  claim  to  our  being  of  Arian  stock. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  they  who  claim  the  common  ancestry  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese  are  nearer  the  fact  than  they  who  affirm  the  Arian  origin  of 
our  race.  However  that  may  be,  none  would  dare  to  question  the  histor- 
ic fact  that  for  over  two  thousand  years  we  have  introduced  from  China 
many  things  that  were  important  and  vital  in  letters,  in  art,  in  religion,  in 
politics  and  in  science.  Our  culture  was  common  to  that  of  China,  after 
the  same  pattern,  and,  following  the  same  master,  we  have  learned  with- 
in the  same  "gate"  as  the  Chinese  would  say.  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
we  cannot  boast  any  greater  glory  than  that  we  also  are  the  disciples  of  the 
great  Chinese  sage,  Confucius.  For  many  countless  years  we  have  never 
tired  of  receiving  the  dominant  influence  of  Confucian  teachings:  every  time 
we  open  our  mouths  we  talk  of  charity  and  of  righteousness  and  we  have 
learned  those  excellent  virtues  from  the  sage  of  China.  The  ethics  of  China 
have  guided  us;  its  influences  were  among  the  most  dominant  of  the  moulding 
forces  of  our  history.  Of  late  our  young  men  are  forgetting  many  things — 
among  others,  they  think  it  a  mark  of  distinction  to  cry  down  China,  to  laugh 
at  her,  and  to  make  light  of  things,  Chinese.  Nothing  is  at  once  so  outrageous 
and  absurd.  We  need  not  say,  and  we  do  not  claim,  that  the  present  insti- 
tutions and  culture  of  China  are  in  perfect  order  and  to  be  emulated  by  us. 
Abuses  happen  everywhere — even  in  China.  In  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, 
under  the  power  of  the  Pope,  Christianity  decayed :  but  no  one  for  one  moment 
claims  that  it  was  Christianity  that  covered  Europe  with  crime  and  corruption: 
it  was  the  Roman  priests  who  abused  their  powers  and  flooded  their  time  and 
world  with  corruption  and  with  shame.  Even  so,  the  country  which  gave 
us  Confucius  was  not  evil:  only,  the  children  of  the  race  of  Confucius  per- 
mitted themselves  to  fall  from  grace,  and  because  the  Chinese  of  the  present 
day  are  sadly  recreant  to  the  high  ideals  of  their  forefathers,  it  is  more  than 
absurd — criminal  indeed — for  us  to  extend  our  abuse  to  the  race  from  which 
the  great  master  came. 

As  you  see,  then,  even  if  we  do  not  accept  as  true  that  the  origin  of  our 
race  had  something  in  common  with  the  Chinese,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  we 
are  the  disciples  of  Confucius:  we  have  gone  to  school  to  the  same  master  as 
our  neighbors,  the  Chinese:  we  have  learned  to  respect  the  same  institutions, 
to  worship  the  same  ideals,  to  strive  after  the  same  attainments  in  art,  in 
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culture,  in  manhood:  even  those  minor  customs  that  you  see  almost  everywhere 
in  every  section  of  the  Empire  of  Nippon  can  be  traced  back  to  its  native 
home,  China.  China  has  been  our  teacher  and  our  guide  for  two  thousand 
years:  China  has  been  overwhelming  us  with  her  gracious  gifts:  and  now  the 
gods  have  granted  us  one  opportunity  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  many 
favors  done  us  by  China.  To-day,  to  us  is  given  a  gracious  task  of  paying 
back  our  benefactor  of  old  in  a  similar  coin:  to  us  is  given  the  work  of  guid- 
ing China  in  all  kindliness,  and  it  must  be  of  some  comfort  to  China  herself 
that  all  this  tutelage  in  things,  modern,  should  come  through  us  who  have  en- 
joyed gratefully  her  acquaintance  and  her  favors  for  so  many  years.  It 
would  be  different  for  her,  should  she  be  forced  to  receive  all  such  instruc- 
tions from  a  country  for  which  she  had  done  nothing. 

Now,  if  we  enjoy  more  advantages  in  this  matter  than  all  other  friends, 
what,  then,  is  the  first  problem  in  China  that  should  command  our  immediate 
attention?  In  the  reform  problem  of  China,  what  should  be  the  first  item  to 
which  we  should  give  our  attention?  Unquestionably  it  is  a  decisive  and  far- 
reaching  reform  in  her  administration.  The  Chinese  seem  to  lack  political 
ideas  and  political  activities:  being  indifferent  to  governmental  affairs,  it  is 
very  easy  to  see  how  they  have  fallen  so  far  in  this  matter  of  administrative 
integrity. 

Take  a  country  the  culture  of  which  has  not  attained  a  high  degree  and 
you  will  always  find  in  it,  full-fledged,  at  least  two  evil  propensities  of  human 
nature — jealousy  and  suspicion.  In  order  to  command  the  confidence  of  a 
people  rather  simple  and  ignorant  in  the  new  order  of  things,  it  is  necessary 
that  one  should  act  with  all  circumspection  both  in  words  and  in  deeds:  one 
cannot  take  too  much  thought  and  too  much  care.  Nippon  has  repeatedly 
taken  opportunities  to  express  her  position  on  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. In  this  we  have  been  supported  by  America  and  England.  We  have 
also  joined  our  voice  with  those  of  America  and  England  for  the  opening  of 
China.  And  now  both  the  open  door  policy  in  China  and  the  preservation 
of  her  integrity  have  been  accepted  by  all  the  world. 

It  is  necessary  above  all,  that  Nippon  should  respect  this  principle  which 
has  been  recognized  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  None  can  say  that  in  some 
future  day  our  interests  may  not  collide,  that  we  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
face  China  upon  an  arena.  It  may  be  that  China  may  look  upon  us  with  an 
evil  eye,  and  may  treat  our  just  measures  with  suspicion  and  may  inflict  upon 
us  a  loss  too  serious  to  be  accepted  in  silence.  On  such  an  unhappy  day  it 
goes  without  saying  that  we  shall  take  such  measures  as  would  bring  about  a 
desired  end  in  view;  and  punishment  is  not  always  evil.  Said  an  ancient  man 
of  wisdom:  "Kill  the  people  if  the  killing  of  them  brings  peace."  Recog- 
nizing the  benefit  of  a  just  punishment,  we  nevertheless  hold  that  an  aggres- 
sive policy  on  the  part  of  Nippon  is  entirely  recreant  to  the  principle  for  which 
we  have  declared  our  unlimited  fidelity.     In  other  words,  it  is  important,  it 
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is  highly  important, — that  China  should  see  that  we  are  desirous,  that  we  are 
very  anxious  to  extend  to  her  in  the  hour  of  her  need,  a  friendly  hand.  We 
would  be  happy  indeed  if  we  could  make  it  plain  to  our  Chinese  friend  that 
the  hand  we  extend  to  her  is  not  that  of  an  ambitious  conqueror,  or  that  of 
a  black  traitor. 

After  having  pointed  out  what  we  should  do  toward  China,  after  seeing 
what  a  grave  responsibility  we  are  shouldering  upon  ourselves,  in  essaying  to 
guide  the  Empire  of  China  at  this  hour,  and  after  assuring  ourselves  of  the 
many  advantages  which  both  the  geographical  position  and  the  history  of 
many  centuries  have  conferred  upon  us — the  advantages  by  the  bye  not  en- 
joyed by  other  great  powers  of  the  world — in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  guide 
toward  China,  we  may  pause  a  moment  to  see  what  are  the  foreign  policies 
of  China.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best  to  approach  this  question  by  asking  an- 
other: "What  were  the  reasons,  the  fundamental  causes,  that  defeated  an 
amicable  solution  of  the  Manchurian  problem?  How  came  it  to  pass  that 
Manchuria  became  the  root  of  all  things  evil,  diplomatic?  What  was  it  that 
forced  the  situation  into  this  great  and  tragic  drama  we  saw  not  many  years 
ago  over  Manchuria?" 

We  all  know  that,  on  one  side,  it  came  about  through  the  ambition  of 
Russian  diplomats  and  the  desperate  land  hunger  of  that  vast  empire.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sad  culmination  of  many  tangled  questions  over  Manchuria 
finds  its  root  in  the  vacillation,  weakness  and  hopeless  confusion  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  China.  Many  friendly  voices  had  spoken  to  China:  many 
friendly  powers  had  told  her  of  the  things  that  would  make  for  her  profit: 
but  the  trouble  of  it  all  was  that  within  her  there  was  a  pro-Russian  party. 
It  was  a  strong  party:  Hs  entire  aim  was  to  buy  a  smile  from  Russia:  it 
did  not  ask  the  price.  And,  standing  side  by  side  with  the  pro-Russian 
party,  there  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Chinese  administration  another 
party,  anti- Russian  to  the  core:  it  was  as  powerful  as  the  pro-Russian  party 
and,  whenever  it  found  that  Russia  was  not  holding  her  own,  it  lost  no 
opportunity  of  throwing  the  Chinese  Empire  into  the  protecting  arms  of  other 
great  and  powerful  States.  Hence  the  vacillation,  fickle  as  autumn,  and 
quite  bewildering  to  the  observer. 

Nothing  tells  so  sad  and  pointed  a  story  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  China,  of  its  vacillation  and  of  its  pitiable  weakness,  as  an 
official  communication  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  He  was  known  as  the  greatest 
diplomatist  of  the  time,  and  in  this  communication  of  his  to  his  subordinates  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  aware  of  a  number  of  Chinese  officials 
who  held  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  wrong  to  abandon  Manchuria  to  Russia. 
"I  know,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "that  among  you  there  are  many  who  con- 
demn the  policy  of  abandoning  Manchuria  to  Russia.  This,  however,  in  my 
judgment,  arises  from  your  ignorance  of  the  present  situation:  it  also,  in  my 
judgment,  confesses  the  inability  on  your  part  of  reading  the  future.     If  our 
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country  were  to  trust  Russia  with  Manchuria,  it  would  be  very  clear  that 
Nippon  and  Russia  would  meet  upon  the  Korean  boundary  in  no  amiable 
temper:  they  would  surely  come  to  war,  and  this  struggle  between  the  two 
powers  would  be  the  salvation  of  China:  through  such  a  conflict  China  may 
escape  a  serious  catastrophe.  If,  indeed,  the  two  countries  of  Russia  and 
Nippon  were  to  declare  war  against  each  other,  and  if  it  come  to  pass  that 
Nippon  be  victorious,  we  can  at  once  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  Nippon  and  we  can  join  Nippon  in  driving  out  Russia  from  Man- 
churia: by  so  doing,  Nippon  would  doubtless  look  upon  our  co-operation  as 
a  virtue,  and  it  would  be  very  likely  that  Nippon  would  acknowledge  our  co- 
operation against  Russia  by  returning  Manchuria  to  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Nippon  be  defeated,  we  can  at  once  enter  into  an  understanding  with 
Russia  and  throw  our  weight  on  the  Russian  side  and  assist  Russia  in  her 
work  of  driving  out  and  opposing  Nippon:  Russia,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  naturally  come  to  the  heritage  of  the  Korean  Empire,  and  after  she  has 
succeeded  in  devouring  Korea  she  may  look  with  favor  upon  our  assistance 
in  fighting  the  Nippon  interests  and  may  very  likely  see  the  wisdom  of  re- 
warding us  for  our  efforts  by  the  return  of  Manchuria.  Thus  China,  without 
serious  risk  and  danger,  may  see  the  return  of  Manchuria  to  her.  As  for 
England,  she  places  a  great  emphasis  upon  the  Manchurian  problem:  nev- 
ertheless, she  is  in  a  position  that  forbids  her  to  appeal  to  her  military  power 
and,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  she  would  be  barred  from  giving  us  an 
efficient  assistance.  Germany  will  be  neutral:  France  will  look  on:  America 
will  be  silent.  Under  these  circumstances  the  most  advantageous  policy  for 
us  is  to  join  our  interests  with  the  victorious  and  the  fittest,  and  endeavor  to 
win  their  good  wishes,"  etc. 

Such,  then,  was  the  declaration  of  a  man  who  was  then  taken  in  all 
seriousness  as  the  greatest  of  China's  diplomatists.  It  is  without  a  backbone, 
this  policy  of  Li  Hung  Chang:  it  has  no  stable  basis:  it  lacks  a  great  and 
fundamental  end  which  ought  to  animate  any  and  every  measure  in  the  deal- 
ings of  a  great  country  such  as  China  with  other  powers.  This  foreign  policy 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  is  the  policy  of  expediency:  it  changes  its  direction  with 
every  wind  that  blows:  it  seems  plausible  at  the  first  careless  glance,  but  the 
logic  of  actual  events  has  given  the  lie  to  the  successful  operation  of  such  a 
policy.  Take  for  example  a  historic  case — that  of  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki. 
China  looked  for  interference  from  Russia,  and  counted  upon  it:  fully  ex- 
pecting such  interference,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  place  her  seal  to  the  famous 
treaty.  All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula:  it  was 
returned  to  her  for  a  time  but,  for  this  service  rendered  her  by  Russia,  Russia 
was  not  slow  to  seek  from  her  a  secret  treaty:  through  this  secret  treaty 
China  paid  Russia  very  dearly  for  her  services.  Also,  a  little  later,  in  the 
days  of  the  Boxer  trouble,  China  again  placed  her  confidence  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Russia  and  even  while  she  was  dreaming  of  the  Russian  support,  she 
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woke  one  morning  to  find  that  Manchuria  was  already  and  actually  occu- 
pied by  Russian  forces.  All  of  which  points  to  a  plain  fact  that  this  vacillat- 
ing foreign  policy  of  China  reaped  many  a  sad  harvest. 

After  these  experiences,  is  China  still  holding  on  to  the  policy  of  ex- 
pediency? My  opinion  is  that  she  is  not.  To-day  her  foreign  policy  seems 
to  have  undergone  a  radical  change.  The  bitter  fruits  of  the  policy  of  ex- 
pediency seem  to  have  taken  hold  upon  the  consciousness  of  China:  the  per- 
sistent and  ever  expanding  aggression  of  Russia  in  Manchuria  and  the  Liao- 
tung  spoke  of  a  definite  scheme  of  Russia  to  occupy  the  Manchurian  terri- 
tory. And  China  for  the  first  time  seems  to  have  read  the  significance  of  it 
all.  Almost  at  the  same  time  when  she  came  to  find  out  the  ambition  of 
Russia,  she  seems  to  have  wakened  to  the  understanding  that,  after  all,  the 
policy  of  Nippon  had  little  to  do  with  the  territorial  ambition  on  the  Asian 
continent.  On  the  other  hand,  she  came  to  see  that  we  of  Nippon  are  more 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  China's  integrity  and  that  we  are  putting  forth 
our  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  protector  of  China.  This  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  Nippon  seems  to  have  commanded  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  China:  I  only  regret  to  say  that  this  impression  prevails,  not 
throughout  China,  but  only  in  one  portion  of  her  Empire:  nevertheless,  it  may 
be  said  in  passing  that  the  very  fact  that  even  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire has  seen  fit  to  see  us  in  this  light,  the  very  fact  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  inspiring,  even  among  a  limited  number  of  the  Chinese  this  spirit  of  confi- 
dence in  our  attitude  toward  her,  is  a  thing  that  should  encourage  us  greatly. 
And  the  time  seems  to  be  ripe  when  the  men  who  control  our  foreign  affairs 
ought  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  in  this  direction.  If  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment our  officials  were  to  permit  themselves  even  a  single  serious  mistake  it 
may  be  quite  enough  to  wreck  this  budding  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  power  and  integrity  of  our  country.  That,  certainly,  is  quite 
grave  enough  in  itself  to  bring  about  another  serious  disturbance  in  the  Far 
East.  It  behooves  our  diplomatists,  therefore,  to  measure  their  steps  with  all 
care,  and  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  know  that  one  mis-step  at  this  critical 
hour  may  again  call  forth  the  reign  of  blood  and  the  desolate  scenes  of  war. 
Above  all  things,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  see  that  the  one  policy  of  our  coun- 
try toward  China  is  that  of  utmost  friendliness.  Once  for  all,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  lay  aside  any  dream  of  aggression.  The  one  thing  that  our  diplo- 
matists should  bear  in  mind  is  to  open  China  in  the  most  amicable  manner 
along  the  path  of  peace. 
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THE  WAYS  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

BY  MARGARET  DEE. 

The  Brahman  who,  in  his  declining  hour, 
His  own  son's  son  might  hold  upon  his  knee. 
And,  in  that  fragile  blossom's  promise,  see 

The  harvest  of  his  earthly  life  in  flower; 

Then  to  the  forest  turned  his  willing  feet, 

There  upon  Life  and  Death  his  thoughts  to  set. 
There,  in  his  tranced  abstraction,  to  forget 

If  Life  and  Love  and  Death  be  sad  or  sweet. 

There  in  the  solitude  to  make  the  trial — 
Of  sense  deflowered  and  of  self  denied — 
Each  passion  withered,  one  veil  torn  aside 

From  Him  whose  last  defining  is  denial. 

That  Sexless  Wonder  whose  light  step  retires 
Before  the  eager  search ;  that  seems  to  smile. 
And  with  its  deathless  interest,  still  beguile. 

Till  the  faint  seeker  in  itself  expires. 


But  this,  our  Godless  western  world,  reveals 
A  broader,  though  a  shallower,  human  plan. 
Who  now  a  grandson's  coming  waits  to  scan 

The  emptiness  that  life  so  ill  conceals? 

Here,  early  in  the  journey  we  may  taste 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  its  penalties; 
And  not  a  sun  but  in  its  setting  sees 

Some  Paradise  of  innocence  laid  waste. 

Still  Youth,  on  lying  lips,  in  lying  eyes, 
The  answer  to  his  quest  has  ever  sought, 
And  by  the  Cynic  Oracle  is  taught 

That,  like  the  rest,  his  dear  beliefs  are  lies. 
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And  some  who  in  their  blind  confusion  fell. 
And,  guideless,  lightless,  no  solution  knew, 
With  one  stroke  cut  the  madd'ning  tangle  through. 

And  chose  Oblivion  in  Place  of  Hell. 

And  many,  not  into  the  forest  fled, 

Nor  to  the  backward  path  their  vision  strained. 
Still  with  their  herded  fellows  have  remained. 

To  faith  and  love,  to  hope  and  memory,  dead. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  OLD  PEKING. 
II. 

BY  MARTHA  FITCH   DENBY. 

ARRIVAL    AT   PEKING. 

The  next  morning  we  took  rickshaws  to  ride  through  the  Chinese  native 
city  to  the  bridge  of  boats  where  our  little  fleet  awaited  us.  Our  house  boats 
had  been  stocked  with  every  convenience  and  luxury.  They  started  at  day- 
break to  work  their  slow  and  tedious  passage  through  the  millions  of  craft 
which  crowded  the  river.  The  bridge  of  boats  lay  above  the  native  city 
some  miles  distant  from  our  hotel,  and  was  for  pedestrians  the  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  opened  at  stated  intervals, 
for  a  short  time,  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  going  up  or  down  stream. 
Above  the  bridge,  the  river  was  comparatively  open,  and,  there  our  boats 
had  been  sent  to  wait  for  us  to  start  on  the  first  one  of  our  many  eventful  house- 
boat trips  on  the  Peiho  River. 

As  we  were  swiftly  hurled  through  the  native  city  of  Tientsin  by  our 
fleet  footed  runners,  we  saw  much  to  interest,  much  to  amuse,  and  some  things 
to  disgust  us.  It  was  our  first  view  of  a  Chinese  City,  and  did  not  compare 
favorably  with  those  we  had  seen  in  Japan.  There  is  no  time  now  to  de- 
scribe the  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  which  we  encountered.  Only  this  I  will 
say,  there  was  really  nothing  to  choose  between  the  two  countries  in  the  way  of 
scents.  Both  are  vile.  I  could  not  decide  whether  Japanese  or  Chinese  smells 
were  more  unsavory.  We  found  our  three  boats  ready  for  us.  We  should 
have  required  at  least  one  more  if  we  had  not  obtained  the  use  of  the 
Customs  Boat  "Lucy,"  which  was  longer  and  had  better  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions. It  was  divided  into  two  compartments,  with  bunks  on  each  side,  and 
was  furnished  with  some  other  conveniences.  Still,  from  later  experiences,  I 
learned  to  prefer  the  Chinese  houseboat  of  native  construction,  having  one 
large  cabin  only,  open  on  all  sides,  with  a  kong,  or  raised  platform,  across  one 
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end,  where  we  spread  our  beds,  and  on  which  we  slept.  One  or  two  foreign 
passengers  are  enough  for  a  Chinese  boat,  but  apparently  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  natives  which  it  will  accommodate.  On  this  trip  the  Tajen1 
and  I  occupied  the  "Lucy's"  front  cabin,  which  also  served  as  dining-room. 
Our  daughter  and  the  youngest  son,  a  little  boy,  had  the  second.  The 
two  other  sons,  Charles  Jr.,  who  accompanied  us  in  the  capacity  of  second 
secretary  of  legation,  and  Edwin,  a  boy  of  fifteen  whom  we  took  to  China, 
because  we  could  not  bear  to  leave  him  behind,  occupied  the  Chinese  boat. 
The  cook  and  servants  were  on  the  third  and  last  one  of  the  little  fleet.  It 
was  at  first  very  difficult  to  make  any  headway,  the  river  being  full  of  vessels 
of  all  sorts  striving  to  get  through  the  bridge.  Some  were  bound  cityward, 
some,  like  ourselves,  were  trying  to  escape  from  the  tangle  and  proceed  north- 
ward. It  was  impossible  in  that  crush  to  use  sails  or  oars,  or  for  the  men 
to  pull.  The  only  available  mode  of  progression  was  by  poling.  On  the 
"Lucy"  twelve  men  took  long  poles,  and,  six  on  each  side,  ran  along  the  nar- 
row gunwales,  propelling  her  by  pushing  against  everything  within  reach, 
vociferating  all  the  time  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In  this  manner  a  narrow 
passage  was  opened,  and  gradually,  inch  by  inch,  we  wormed  our  way 
through.  No  doubt  our  flowery  flag2,  which  floated  so  boldly  from  the 
"Lucy"  leading  the  van,  and  denoting  that  a  "Maquo  Tajen8"  was  on  board, 
helped  us  in  our  progress.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  great  toil,  we  at  length 
got  into  more  open  water,  and  then,  as  there  was  a  good  breeze,  we  hoisted 
the  big  square  sails,  and  the  boatmen  had  a  short  respite  from  their  labors. 
Soon,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  haul  down  the  sails,  get  out  the 
ropes,  and,  hitching  themselves  up,  run  along  the  tow-path,  pulling  the  boats 
through  the  water:  just  as  I  used  to  see  the  mules  and  horses  do  in  the  old, 
old  days,  when  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  was  the  only  connecting  link  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River.  In  sailing  past  we  got  a  peep  at  the  Ya- 
men  of  the  great  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  was  the  Viceroy  of  the  Province  of  Pe- 
chili  and  confidential  adviser  to  the  Empress.  It  seemed  to  be  an  immense 
place,  and  was,  no  doubt,  a  combination  of  squalor  and  splendor  inside,  but  all 
that  we  could  see  of  it  were  the  high  walls  with  glimpses  of  tiled  roofs  and 
shade  trees  above  them.  This,  let  me  observe,  is  as  much  as  anyone  not  wonder- 
fully favored  can  ever  see  of  the  homes  of  rich  people  or  high  officials  in  China. 
Their  privacy  is  absolutely  inviolate.  Even  if  the  big  gates  are  wide  open, 
the  passer-by  will  strain  his  eyes  and  stretch  his  neck  in  vain:  not  the  least 
little  speck  of  a  view  will  he  get  of  the  interior  of  the  courtyard.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  opening,  and  about  six  or  eight  feet  from  it,  on  the  inside,  is 
erected  a  great  wall  screen  of  stone  or  brick,  impenetrable,  and  baffling  the 

(1)  "Great  Man"  Minister:     Chinese  term  of  respect  applied  to  dignitaries. 

(2)  The  Chinese  call  the  American  emblem  Hua  Chi  or  flowery  flag. 

(3)  American  Minister. 
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most  determined  curiosity.  Unless  it  becomes  your  very  exceptional  privilege 
to  be  an  invited  guest  of  the  family,  or  unless  you  are  a  missionary  "lady 
doctor,"  you  will  never  know  anything  about  Chinese  interiors. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  saw  a  thing  which  gave  us  a  shuddering  realiza- 
tion of  our  precarious  position  in  that  semi-civilized  country.  At  a  bend  in  the 
river  where  it  widens  out,  and  just  beyond  the  city  limits,  we  came  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  church  and  convent  which  were  destroyed  by  a  Chinese  mob  in 
1870,  who  most  cruelly  and  horribly  massacred  all  the  inmates.  There  they 
stand,  close  by  the  River's  bank,  a  shocking  and  dreadful  sight,  giving  us  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  ease  with  which  any  evilly  disposed  person  may  excite 
a  mob  to  frenzy,  especially  in  this  land  of  ignorance,  idolatry  and  superstition. 

Those  poor  nuns  had  forsaken  their  own  country  and  all  the  dear  ones 
there  to  devote  their  lives  to  hard,  self-sacrificing  labor  for  the  benefit  of  these 
people,  who,  in  an  access  of  sudden  and  wholly  causeless  fury  had  torn  them 
limb  from  limb,  wrecking  their  home  and  the  stately  church  they  had  built 
and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Love  and  Mercy.  The  ruins 
remained  just  as  the  mob  had  left  them,  save  for  the  loving  efforts  of 
Mother  Nature,  who,  by  covering  with  moss  and  draping  with  vines,  strove  to 
conceal  their  horror.  Purposely  they  were  allowed  to  remain  as  a  perpetual 
monument  of  the  savage  brutality  of  Chinese  mobs  (and  those  of  America, 
too,  alas!).  While  those  ruins  stand  there,  no  more  gentle,  self-devoted 
sisters  of  charity  shall  bless  Tientsin  with  their  presence.  Every  means  has 
been  tried  to  induce  the  church  authorities  to  rebuild:  without  success,  so  long 
as  we  remained  in  China.  As  we  turned  the  bend  in  the  river,  leaving  the 
ruins  behind  us,  we  lost  our  breeze  and  had  to  resort  to  pulling.  So  it  was, 
all  the  way  up  the  Pieho,  that  crookedest  of  streams,  which  perpetually 
doubles  upon  itself  during  its  entire  length.  We  would  get  off  and  walk 
straight  ahead  across  the  neck  of  one  of  the  diminutive  peninsulas  in  perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  be  obliged  to  wait  for  two  hours  before  the 
boats  could  make  their  toilsome  way  round  the  bend  and  take  us  on  again. 

Three  times  a  day  our  boats  drew  together  for  meals  which  were  always 
deliciously  cooked  and  as  well  served  as  the  circumscribed  space  would  permit. 
About  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  drew  near  to  some  town  or  hamlet,  and  anchored 
Well  out  in  the  stream  for  a  night's  rest.  The  boatmen  slept  under  the 
forward  deck  in  the  hold.  They  raised  a  plank  in  the  deck  and  crawled 
down  into  a  place  entirely  dark,  and  apparently  without  air.  There  they  slept 
like  rats  in  a  hole.  The  country  was  green,  and  every  inch  of  it  seemed  to  be 
under  cultivation.  Li  Hung  Chang,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  Peiho's 
bank  against  destructive  floods,  was  making  great  efforts  to  encourage  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  and  we  saw  many  more,  chiefly  willows,  than  had  appeared  below 
Tientsin.  The  rainy  season  was  just  past,  and  there  was  a  delightful  green- 
ness of  vegetation  more  like  early  spring  than  autumn. 
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Of  course  we  excited  much  curious  attention  among  the  natives.  On  our 
constitutionals  on  the  land,  we  always  had  a  large  escort,  but  they  were  never 
intentionally  disagreeable.  There  were  some  comic  little  happenings  which  I 
cannot  now  relate,  but  the  voyage  would  have  been  exceedingly  monotonous 
but  for  its  novelty,  and  for  the  fun  and  jollity  of  our  young  people,  who  by 
their  witticisms,  jokes,  pranks,  and  singing  of  college  songs  effectually  dispelled 
ennui.  Alternately  pulling,  poling  and  sailing,  according  to  the  wind  and  the 
condition  of  the  bank,  we  made  our  slow  and  stately  progress  to  Tung  Chow. 
At  this  place,  the  end  of  navigation,  and  fourteen  miles  below  Peking,  we 
tied  up  to  spend  our  last  night  in  the  boats.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  to  be 
made  by  land,  and  about  noon  the  next  day  our  escort  arrived,  headed  by  Mr. 
Rockhill,  the  secretary  of  our  Legation,  a  fine  looking  man  of  great  size  and 
very  pleasant  manners.  He  brought  a  collection  of  curious  and  varied  con- 
veyances with  him  in  which  to  transport  our  large  family  to  Peking.  The 
entire  cavalcade  was  novel  and  wonderful  to  us.  There  were  ponies  for  the 
two  older  sons,  a  mule  litter  for  our  small  boy,  and  three  sedan  chairs — official 
chairs  covered  with  dark  blue  broadcloth,  lined  with  satin  and  decorated  with 
deep  fringe  with  long  silk  tassels  at  each  corner.  They  were  big  and  imposing 
looking  with  their  painted  windows  and  satin  cushions.  These  were  for  the 
Tajen  and  the  ladies.  There  were  eight  bearers  and  one  outrider  for  each 
chair.  Four  men  acted  as  bearers,  carrying  the  poles  of  the  chairs  on  their 
shoulders,  and  four  ambled  along  astride  donkeys  until  their  turn  came  to 
relieve  the  others.  Garvin,  poor  little  chap,  looked  very  lonely  perched  up,  by 
himself,  in  the  high  mule  litter.  We  were  a  grotesque  spectacle,  and  would 
have  created  more  excitement  than  twenty  circuses  in  any  part  of  our  own 
country.  The  bearers,  with  their  loose  garments,  and  funny  official  hats  with 
scarlet  horse-hair  plumes  floating  gracefully  out  behind  as  they  trotted  along, 
carrying  their  heavy  burdens,  and  constantly  uttering  some  direction  to  each  oth- 
er in  an  unknown  and  barbaric  tongue:  the  twelve  donkeys  with  jingling  bells 
and  decorations  of  red  tassels:  and  the  mafoos  sitting  very  straight  and  state- 
ly in  their  saddles,  and  evincing  much  solicitude  for  our  comfort.  Of 
course,  we  were  not  comfortable,  but  we  were  unable  to  tell  them  so,  and 
they  could  not  have  helped  us  in  any  way.  The  daughter  and  I,  after  the 
manner  of  our  sex,  quietly  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  sat  patiently 
through  the  long,  jolty  journey.  Not  so  the  Tajen.  He  would  stop  the 
bearers  by  violent  gesticulations,  and  get  out  and  walk  until  exhausted, 
(the  sun's  rays  were  very  powerful).  Then  he  would  get  into  the  palanquin 
and  "sit  as  long  as  he  could  stand  it,"  when  he  would  repeat  his  pedestrian 
performances.  Thus  we  made  our  onward  march  to  Peking.  We  straggled 
dreadfully.  Naturally  the  riders  arrived  first.  We  two  women  reaped  the 
reward  of  our  patience  and  were  next  to  enter  the  gates,  while  the  Tajen  and 
Garvin  came  last  of  all. 
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As  we  jogged  along  through  the  country  I  saw  some  typical  sights :  magni- 
ficient  marble  bridges,  and  lovely  groves  which  I  afterward  learned  were  private 
cemeteries.  We  traveled  most  of  the  time  on  a  stone  road  paved  with  immense 
blocks  of  white  granite.  In  its  palmy  days,  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  it  must 
have  been  a  splendid  highway,  and  to  have  built  it  in  that  soggy  soil  was  a 
wonderful  achievement  of  engineering.  Now  it  was  in  a  condition  which 
defies  description.  Some  of  the  paving  stones  were  sunk  completely  out  of 
sight,  leaving  great  square  cavities  where  they  should  have  been.  Others 
were  end  up,  corners  up,  half  tilted  over,  partially  submerged,  in  every  posi- 
tion a  flat  stone  block  could  possibly  get  into,  except  the  right  one.  We  were 
compelled  to  travel  over  this  "imperial  highway"  because  the  long  summer 
rains  had  left  the  dirt  roads  fathoms  deep  in  mud.  Our  bearers  jumped  and 
hopped  over  the  holes  and  slid  on  the  inclined  planes  in  a  way  to  curdle  the 
blood  of  the  unfortunates  imprisoned  within  the  sedans.  But  when  we  saw 
the  magnificent  wall  and  stately  gate  towers  of  Peking,  I  felt  fully  rewarded 
for  our  tiresome  journey,  until  we  entered  the  big  gates  and  came  into  the 
nauseous  streets  of  the  Chinese  capital.  A  slight  rain  had  made  the  streets 
very  slimy,  and  our  bearers  slipped  and  slid  about  most  unpleasantly,  keeping 
us  in  terror  of  being  dropped  in  the  filth.  We  were  saluted  with  sights  and 
smells  of  intolerable  nastiness.  My  heart  sank  down  into  my  boots.  I  closed 
my  eyes,  applied  the  smelling  salts  to  my  nose,  and  rode  on  in  utter  wretched- 
ness. It  seemed  to  me  that  to  be  forced  to  live  in  such  a  place  would  be 
simply  unendurable. 

However,  we  reached  the  "Maquo  Foo1"  at  last,  and  saw  old  glory  flying 
in  the  breeze :  and  when  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  gatekeeper  prostrating 
himself  upon  the  ground  before  us,  and  we  passed  into  the  clean,  paved  court- 
yard filled  with  lovely  shade  trees  and  brilliant  with  flowers,  my  spirits  rose 
again.  I  felt  that  we  had  reached  a  haven  of  rest,  a  refuge  from  all  the 
dreadful  things  outside.  There,  inside  our  own  walls,  at  least  we  could  be 
sweet  and  clean.  The  servants  were  all  prostrating  themselves  at  full  length 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  coming  of  their  master  and  family. 

The  meeting  with  a  hospitable  welcome  from  the  wife  of  the  Secretary 
and  her  friend  Miss  Howard,  and  the  partaking  of  the  tempting  viands  set 
before  us  at  their  table,  did  very  much  to  reconcile  us  to  our  strange  home. 

Thus  on  September  30th,  1885,  we  took  possession  of  the  American 
Legation,  and  began  our  long  residence  in  Peking. 

THE    LEGATION. 

While  we  were  in  San  Francisco  en  route  for  Peking,  I  received  a  call 
from  a  lady  whose  husband  had  filled  two  important  consular  positions  in 
China,  and  who  had,  also,  at  one  time,  been  Charge  d'  Affaires  at  Peking.  She 

(I)     American  Legation. 
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knew  the  Legation  well,  and  gave  me  a  most  discouraging  account  of  its 
condition  and  furnishing.  "It  is  all  crumbled  to  pieces,"  she  said,  "the  paper 
is  hanging  in  strips  from  the  walls,  and  there  is  not  a  table  nor  chair  that  does 
not  need  mending,  nor  a  bedstead  that  will  stand  up  without  being  tied."  I 
replied  that  we  had  received  from  the  State  Department  a  complete  inventory 
which  seemed  to  include  everything  necessary:  that  it  described  the  drawing- 
room  as  being  furnished  in  gray  and  crimson  with  a  gray  moquet  carpet  and 
curtains  of  crimson  satin  brocade.  Also  we  had  been  notified  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  take  to  China  anything  except  for  our  personal  use.  "Fudge," 
said  the  lady,  "I  hope  you  have  not  been  deceived  by  that.  That  is  on  paper. 
Besides,  what  do  they  know  in  Washington  about  the  house  in  Peking.  They 
only  know  that  a  certain  annual  allowance  is  made  for  repairs,  but  as  to 
whether  it  is  sufficient,  or,  in  fact,  to  what  use  it  is  applied,  they  neither  know 
nor  care.  You  will  see  that  I  am  right  about  it."  Alas!  she  was.  We 
entered  our  drawing-room  first  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival.  We  saw  it  in 
the  soft,  dim  light  of  the  gloaming,  and  we  thought  it  was  lovely.  It  was 
furnished,  as  the  inventory  stated,  in  gray  and  crimson,  of  beautiful  coloring 
and  fine  material,  but  the  first  chair  I  touched  fell  down  as  I  tried  to  move  it, 
and  all  were  crippled  in  legs,  arms  or  covering.  In  the  center  of  the  room  was 
an  old  fashioned,  four  sided  divan,  upon  moving  which  a  most  unsightly  stain 
was  revealed,  disfiguring  the  middle  of  the  fine  carpet.  The  full  light  of  day 
made  terrible  revelations.  The  curtains  were  very  dirty,  and  so  moth  eaten 
that  they  almost  fell  to  pieces  at  the  touch.  The  chairs  and  sofas  in  addition 
to  being  crippled  were  riddled  with  moth  holes.  As  for  the  bedsteads,  my 
California  visitor  had  not  exaggerated.  They  were  actually  all  tied  together 
with  ropes  to  keep  them  from  falling,  and  their  broken  springs  and  worn  out 
mattresses  made  sleeping  upon  them  anything  but  restful.  One  only,  that 
which  Mr.  Young,  my  husband's  predecessor,  had  brought  with  him  and  con- 
stantly used,  was  sound  and  whole.  In  the  dining-room  the  large  and  originally 
very  handsome  extension  table  had  to  have  its  rickety  legs  supplemented  by 
dry  goods  boxes.  All  of  the  chairs  were  shaky,  and  most  of  them  were 
really  unsafe.  The  beautiful  set  of  china-ware  mentioned  in  the  inventory  was 
"non  est."  Absolutely  there  were  not  enough  dishes  for  our  own  family  use. 
Many  other  things  mentioned  in  that  delightful  document  were  entirely  lacking. 
For  instance,  two  teakwood  cabinets  were  conspicuously  absent  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  they  were  discovered,  after  a  most  persistent  search,  in  two  of  the 
kitchens.  Other  pieces  of  furniture  very  much  needed  in  our  establishment  had 
been  otherwise  appropriated.  Who  was  responsible  for  all  this  destruction 
and  misappropriation  we  did  not  know,  nor  why  no  effort  had  been  made  to 
restore  things  to  their  proper  positions.  Probably,  because  there  had  been  no 
mistress  in  the  Legation  for  years.  Mr.  Young,  being  in  affliction,  cared  very 
little  for  society,  and  seldom  entertained.  It  was  a  discouraging  state  of 
affairs,  especially  as  at  that  season  we  could  not  possibly  supply  our  wants 
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from  Shanghai.  It  even  seemed  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able  to  get 
needed  food  supplies  up  before  the  close  of  navigation.  We  must  manage 
somehow  to  get  through  the  winter  without  new  furniture. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  I  set  myself  to  the  task  of  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  making  our  house  comfortable  and  presentable  with  brok- 
en bits  of  furniture.  Fortunately  the  office  where  the  Minister  spent  most 
of  his  time  was  tolerably  well  fixed.  Our  friends  at  home  would  have 
been  interested  and  astonished  to  see  how  we  managed  to  get  things  into 
shape,  and  made  the  apparently  hopelessly  demolished  furniture  not  only 
useful  but  quite  presentable.  Everything  had  to  be  done  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  our  compound  and  by  our  own  servitors:  but  the  "Maquo  Foo," 
like  most  other  legations  in  Peking,  was  a  regular  village,  containing  with- 
in its  walls  artisans  of  considerable  skill,  and  Chinamen  so  clever  that  they 
could  turn  their  hands  to  almost  anything.  From  mending  an  iron  bed- 
stead, or  converting  tin  kerosene  cans  into  reservoirs  for  lamps,  to  doing  a 
fine  piece  of  wood  carving,  there  was  never  lacking  a  coolie  willing  and 
competent  to  undertake  the  job.  Then  there  was  "Ah  Nee,"  our  valuable 
Ning  Po  boy,  whom  we  had  secured  from  a  homeward  bound  American  in 
Yokohama.  He  helped  the  work  along  by  interpreting  and  superintending. 
We  bought  brocades  from  the  merchants,  who  daily  thronged  our  courtyard, 
and  we  soon  had  the  upholstered  things  mended,  varnished  and  re-covered. 
They  were  almost  in  as  good  condition  as  when  new.  The  English  iron  bed- 
steads were  made  stronger  than  ever  by  forcing  tough  bamboo  sticks  into  the 
hollow  broken  legs  and  posts.  Inspecting  the  room  where  lumber  was  stored, 
we  found  many  castaway  articles  worth  rescuing,  and  which  were  renovated 
and  restored  to  almost  their  pristine  beauty  and  usefulness.  Before  long  we 
were  rewarded  for  our  trouble  by  seeing  our  home  quite  presentable.  It  never 
had  been,  and  never  could  be,  like  a  Legation.  There  was  nothing  grand  or 
stately  about  it  to  give  it  an  official  appearance,  like  the  English,  German, 
French  or  other  ministerial  residences.  Still,  it  had  a  charm  which  I  thought 
they  lacked.  It  was  bright,  cheerful  and  homelike.  We  were  often  told  that 
it  was  more  like  a  home  than  any  other  house  in  Peking.  The  walls,  especially 
those  of  the  drawing-room,  were  hopelessly  stained  by  dampness.  We  con- 
cealed them  as  much  as  possible  by  silken  hangings  and  embroideries,  pending 
the  arrival  of  proper  paper  which  we  had  ordered  from  Boston.  The  bed- 
room walls  were  freshened  with  Chinese  paper.  A  rather  tasteful  set  of  China- 
ware  at  Taillieu's  store,  that  had  long  done  duty  by  being  hired  out  at  picnics 
and  race  course  tiffins  was  the  only  table  service  obtainable  at  Peking.  That 
we  bought  and  used  for  the  family,  and  for  all  our  entertainments  that  winter. 
I  fervently  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  old  timers  in  its  new 
surroundings.  No  doubt  it  was,  but  what  did  it  matter?  An  auction  sale 
at  the  British  Legation  of  the  effects  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  recently  deceased 
British  Minister,  which  came  off  at  this  time,  enabled  us  to  supply  ourselves 
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with  glasses,  dessert  sets  and  other  much  needed  articles.  Our  rugs  were 
ordered  from  the  native  factory  in  Peking  and  were  woven  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.  It  was  difficult  to  find  quarters  for  our  large  family,  but,  by  some 
crowding,  we  contrived  to  stow  ourselves  and  leave  space  for  guests  besides, 
and  thus  we  settled  down  for  the  first  of  the  many  winters  in  Peking. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  let  me  describe  as  well  as  I  can  some  peculiari- 
ties of  our  house,  the  official  residence  of  the  representative  of  what  we  proudly 
claim  to  be  the  greatest  and  richest  government  in  the  world1.  There  were  so 
many  peculiarities  that  it  is  difficult  to  begin.  It  is  like  all  Chinese  houses,  a 
bungalow  of  one  story,  built  of  sun  dried  bricks,  with  the  picturesque,  high 
pointed,  curly-cued,  tiled  roofs,  peculiar  to  that  country.  Originally,  I  think, 
it  was  a  purely  native  house  of  the  better  sort,  which  had  been  modernized, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  putting  in  foreign  windows,  grates,  doors,  and  chim- 
neys, and  by  having  had  its  brick  floors  covered  by  hard  wood.  The  curi- 
ously shaped  ceilings  add  much  to  the  apparent  height  of  the  rooms  and  to 
their  unique  appearance.  They  follow  the  conformation  of  the  roof,  going 
up  from  the  rafters  to  the  ridge  and  down  again;  each  one  of  these  divisions 
is  called  a  chen.  They  vary  in  size,  according  to  the  house,  and  are  not 
divided  by  partitions,  but  by  screens  or  hangings.  In  renting  quarters  at  a 
Chinese  inn,  the  natives  will  take  one  or  more  chens,  as  they  may  require.  Of 
course  foreigners  always  take  a  complete  apartment.  Our  drawing-room  had 
apparently  been  a  large  hall,  divided  into  eight  chens,  but  a  real  partition 
now  separated  three  chens  from  the  others,  leaving  two  large  rooms,  the 
smaller  of  which  served  as  the  Minister's  office  for  the  first  years  of  our  resi- 
dence, and  the  other  for  the  drawing-room.  The  ceilings,  native  fashion,  were 
composed  of  a  lattice  work  of  bamboo  covered  with  paper.  In  the  principal 
rooms  the  bamboos  had  been  replaced  by  laths  and  plaster,  but  some  of  the 
sleeping-rooms  and  halls  were  still  paper.  These  ceilings  always  informed 
us,  by  their  curious  undulations,  when  the  wind  was  rising.  During  the  fre- 
quent wind  storms  of  Peking  they  rose  and  fell  and  made  a  peculiar  noise  like 
the  flapping  of  sails  at  sea.  There  was  another  advantage  in  this  especial  kind 
of  ceilings.  They  formed  fine  quarters  for  the  destitute,  homeless  rats,  who, 
without  such  shelter,  might  have  died  during  those  terrible  winter  nights  when 
the  ground  was  frozen  for  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  beggars  and  dogs 
perished  by  dozens  from  cold,  in  the  streets.  There  must  have  been  a  large 
family  of  them  over  my  head,  to  judge  from  the  squeaks  and  squeals.  The 
old  father  rat  was  the  most  interesting,  as  he  was  the  most  in  evidence.  He  was 
devoured  by  curiosity  to  know  what  sort  of  a  being  inhabited  the  space  below, 
which  had  not  been  occupied  for  years,  if  ever,  before  it  was  fitted  up  for  my 
chamber.  He  gnawed  a  convenient  hole  just  over  my  writing  table,  and  there 
his  bright  eyes  peered  at  me  every  night.      In  the  moments    (too  many  they 

(1)  A  new  modern  legation  has  been  recently  erected  on  another  site.  The  old  legation 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Koreans. 
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were)  when  overcome  by  homesickness  I  gave  way,  in  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber,  to  bitter  feelings,  there  almost  seemed  to  be  a  gleam  of  sympathy  in 
his  glance.  What  my  fellow  lodgers  lived  on  at  first  puzzled  me,  but  I 
discovered  after  a  while  that  they  were  fellow  boarders  also.  By  the  over- 
head route  they  had  easy  access  to  my  store-room,  where  gnawed  bags  of 
hominy  and  rice  and  filchens  of  bacon  bearing  prints  of  sharp  teeth,  revealed 
their  secret.  Years  afterwards  when  the  conventional  lath  and  plaster  rendered 
my  bed-room  more  habitable,  I  really  missed  my  friends,  the  rodents. 

With  such  ceilings,  and  with  the  loosely  fitting  window  sashes  and  the 
open  grates,  we  were  never  in  danger  of  asphyxiation.  Coming  as  we  did 
from  a  milder  climate,  and  from  a  furnace  heated  house,  we  suffered  during 
the  intensely  cold  nights.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if,  in  spite  of  our  accumulated 
coverings  of  quilts,  blankets,  and  even  furs,  we  should  be  frozen  before  morn- 
ing. However,  we  weathered  that  winter,  which  was  a  remarkably  severe  one, 
and  emerged  next  spring  in  robust  health.  Gradually  these  and  many  other 
evils  were  remedied  and  deficiencies  supplied. 

The  Legation  was  a  rambling  old  house  of  twelve  rooms  under  one  roof, 
all,  of  course,  on  the  ground  floor,  but  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  we 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  two  of  the  rooms  for  the  first  year.  The  kitchen, 
laundry,  servants'  and  other  rooms  were  in  the  back  courtyard.  There  was 
a  guest  house  across  the  compound  in  wretched  condition,  and  other  buildings 
too  dilapidated  to  be  occupied.  The  guest  house,  consisting  of  two  rooms 
and  a  bath,  was  repaired  and  served  for  Charles  Jr.'s  quarters  for  several 
years.  The  redeeming  feature  of  our  house  was  its  brightness.  The  big 
south  windows  admitted  floods  of  sunlight  so  warm  that  really,  except  upon 
occasions  when  a  cold  wind  was  blowing,  we  scarcely  needed  a  fire  until 
night.  It  was  fine  for  my  plants,  which  bloomed  and  bourgeoned,  and  made  the 
drawing-room  like  a  big  conservatory.  Desiring  one  day  to  get  more  air  into 
the  room,  I  attempted  to  open  the  windows.  To  my  astonishment  I  discovered 
that  they  were  tightly  closed  with  strips  of  paper  pasted  entirely  over  the 
frames.  Those  papers,  the  old  servants  declared,  had  been  pasted  there  to 
keep  out  dust  before  General  Grant's  visit  to  Peking  at  least  five  or  six  years 
previous,  and  they  had  never  been  removed.  No  wonder  I  had  fancied  a 
strange  odor  in  the  parlor.  Our  first  meal  in  our  dining-room  was  a  tiffin,  to 
which  we  were  invited  by  General  Smithers.  He  was  our  Consul  at  Chinkiang 
and  had  been  sent  up  to  take  charge  of  the  Legation  after  Mr.  Young's 
departure,  until  Col.  Denby's  arrival.  Before  resigning  his  charge  he  wished 
us  to  be  his  guests  at  lunch.  According  to  the  custom  there,  which  we  found 
very  pleasant  and  convenient,  we  had  all  breakfasted  in  our  own  rooms.  It 
was  a  very  nice  tiffin,  I  remember,  and  memorable  to  us  because  of  its  being 
the  first  time  we  were  gathered  around  our  own  table,  and  it  was  cooked  and 
served  by  those  who  were  henceforth  to  be  our  own  retainers.  There  were 
several  courses  and  wines  for  each.     The  General  would  call  to  the  fine  look- 
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ing,  dignified  head  waiter  "claret  joe,"  "sherry  joe."  Not  understanding  that 
"joe"  was  General  Smithers'  attempt  to  pronounce  the  Chinese  equivalent  for 
wine,  as  "claret  wine,"  "sherry  wine,"  I  fell  into  the  natural  error  of  sup- 
posing that  he  was  addressing  the  boy  by  name.  "Joe,"  as  I  ignorantly  dubbed 
him,  became  our  No.  2  boy,  and  that  was  his  legation  name  during  all  the 
years  while  he  was  our  efficient  and  valued  servant. 


FOR   THE    COMMAND  OF  THE  FAR  EASTERN  MARKET. 

BY   O.    P.  AUSTIN 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

CONCLUDED 

SATISFACTORY  OUTLOOK  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  United  States  occupies  a  more  satisfactory  position  in  the  import  trade 
of  Japan  than  in  any  other  of  the  oriental  countries.  While  many  of  the 
Americans  engaged  in  business  in  Japan  complain  of  unsatisfactory  packing 
and  unwillingness  of  our  manufacturers  to  make  goods  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  local  market,  the  fact  that  Japan  is  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  with  wants 
more  nearly  similar  to  those  of  our  own  people  than  are  those  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, renders  our  general  products  and  manufactures  more  suitable  than  they 
are  in  tropical  communities  of  the  Orient.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  Americans  pushing  American  business  in  Japan,  and 
the  even  more  important  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  nearest  manufac- 
turing country  and  the  nearest  producer  of  most  of  the  articles  required  by 
Japan,  seems  to  offer  the  principal  explanation  of  our  relatively  greater  com- 
mercial success  in  Japan  than  in  any  other  of  the  oriental  countries,  and  these 
reasons  also  apply,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  to  our  trade  with  China. 

Moreover,  in  proximity,  in  supply  of  shipping  and  therefore  frequency  of 
inter-communication,  and  in  the  number  of  Americans  located  in  its  business 
centers  and  engaged  in  commerce,  Japan  offers  to  American  commerce  advan- 
tages greater  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  oriental  countries.  Not  only  is 
Japan  a  constant  customer  and  rapidly  increasing  her  demands  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States,  but  she  in  turn  supplies  large  quantities  of  products 
for  which  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  other  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  tea,  matting,  camphor,  and  other  articles  of 
this  character.  Japan's  imports  have  more  than  quadrupled  since  1  894,  and 
our  share  of  these  rapidly  growing  imports  has  increased  from  9.4  per  cent  in 
1894  to  15.7  per  cent  in  1904  and  21.4  per  cent  in  1905;  the  share  of 
Germany  has  increased  from  6.7  per  cent  in  1894  to  8.7  per  cent  in  1905; 
while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  fallen  from  36.3  per  cent  in  1894  to 
23.6  per  cent  in  1905.  China,  which  has  become  a  serious  rival  of  the  United 
States  in  supplying  raw  cotton  to  Japan,  furnished  in  1894,  14.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  of  all  kinds  into  Japan;  in  1904,  14.8  per  cent,  and  in  1905, 
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10.8  per  cent;  and  India,  from  which  Japan  draws  largely  for  cotton,  supplied 
to  that  country  in  1894,  8.9  per  cent  of  her  total  imports,  in  1904,  18.3  per 
cent,  and  in  1905,  18.5  per  cent.  This  great  increase  in  imports  from  India 
was  due  to  abnormally  large  importations  of  Indian  rice  in  1903,  1904  and 
1905. 

CHINA. 

China  holds  first  rank  among  the  oriental  countries  as  a  consumer  of  Ameri- 
can products.  Her  total  commerce  in  1905  was  492  million  dollars,  of 
which  326  millions  were  imports  and  1 66  millions  exports.  The  imports  direct 
from  the  United  States,  including  Hawaii,  were,  in  1905,  56  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  value  and  the  exports  direct  to  the  United  States  19%  millions.  These 
figures  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  do  not  include  the 
American  merchandise  imported  from  Hongkong,  or  the  Chinese  merchandise 
exported  to  Hongkong  and  sent  thence  to  the  United  States.  As  the  official 
reports  of  the  United  States  show  exports  to  Hongkong  in  1 905  amounting  to 
8  million  dollars  and  imports  from  Hongkong  amounting  to  over  1  Yl  millions, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  about  64  million  dollars'  worth  of  American  merchan- 
dise entered  China  in  1905  and  about  21  millions'  worth  of  the  products  of 
China  entered  the  United  States  in  that  year.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
United  Staes  supplied  pracically  20  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  China  in  1905 
and  took  nearly  1 4  per  cent  of  her  exports.  Our  exports  to  China  and  Hong- 
kong in  1905  were  66  million  dollars,  against  56  millions  to  Japan,  5%  mil- 
lons  to  India,  and  5^4  millions  to  the  Philippines.  The  growth  in  our  ex- 
ports to  China  has  been  rapid,  and  especially  so  in  recent  years,  but  in  no  single 
year  has  the  increase  been  so  great  as  that  in  1905,  when  our  exports  to  thai 
country  were  more  than  double  those  of  any  earlier  year. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   ENLARGED  SALES   OF   COTTON   GOODS. 

It  is  in  cotton  goods  and  miscellaneous  manufactures  and  merchandise  that 
the  greatest  opportunity  now  awaits  the  American  exporters  in  the  markets  of 
China.  Of  cotton  drills  and  sheetings  we  are  supplying  about  three-fourths 
of  the  total  imports,  but  of  the  8  million  dollars*  worth  of  shirtings  imported 
in  1 904  we  supplied  less  than  1  million  dollars'  worth,  and  in  the  1 6  million 
dollars'  worth  of  miscellaneous  cottons,  such  as  T-cloths,  cotton  Italians, 
lastings,  cotton  flannels,  towels,  and  printed  goods  of  various  sorts,  the  United 
States  is  not  mentioned  in  the  official  reports  and  apparently  participates  in  but 
very  small  degree,  if  at  all,  in  supplying  them.  Most  of  the  miscellaneous 
cottons  which  are  now  chiefly  or  exclusively  supplied  by  other  countries  are  of 
special  qualities,  which  require  them  to  be  especially  manufactured  for  China 
and  similar  markets.  In  southern  China,  which  has  a  tropical  or  subtropical 
climate,  goods  of  an  extremely  light  weight  are  required,  and  local  customs  in 
certain  sections  demand  them  in  dark  colors.     In  the  T-cloths,  lastings,  Ital- 
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ians,  and  prints,  local  requirements  as  to  widths,  lengths  of  pieces,  weights, 
colors,  and  patterns  must  be  recognized  in  the  manufacture  by  those  who  expect 
success  in  the  local  market. 

IMPORTS  OF  YARN,  ETC.,  BY  COMPETITORS. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  imports  of  China  are  of  a  class  in  which  the  United 
States  can  not  expect  to  compete.  Of  the  235  million  dollars'  worth  of  im- 
ports into  China  in  the  calendar  year  1904,  25  millions  represented  opium;  12 
millions,  sugar;  3  millions,  rice;  5  millions,  coal;  3  2-3  millions,  fish;  3  mil- 
re-exportation;  2  millions  tin  and  sundry  other  articles,  such  as  pepper,  sandal- 
wood, seaweed,  etc.,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  75  million  dollars'  worth 
of  articles  in  which  we  are  not  competitors.  In  addition,  there  are  imported 
into  China  annually  about  50  million  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  yarns,  chiefly 
from  India  and  Japan,  which  have  in  recent  years  driven  European  yarns  out 
of  that  market  and  shows  that  there  is  little  prospect  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
rival  them  in  this  line.  The  United  States  has  not  attempted,  in  recent  years 
at  least,  to  compete  even  with  European  countries  in  supplying  cotton  yarn  to 
any  part  of  the  world  outside  her  own  territory.  Of  the  1  00  million  dollars' 
worth  of  cotton  yarn  and  thread  imported  into  the  various  countries  in  1 903 
the  United  States  supplied  but  $172,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent, 
while  Europe  supplied  56  per  cent  and  Asia  the  remaining  44  per  cent;  and 
the  fact  that  Europe  has  been  driven  out  ©f  the  markets  of  China  by  the  low 
prices  at  which  yarn  is  furnished  from  India  and  Japan  makes  it  quite  apparent 
that  competition  in  this  line  by  the  United  States  is,  for  the  present  at  least, 
quite  impracticable.  The  near-by  and  plentiful  supplies  of  coal  in  Japan, 
which  are  placed  on  shipboard  in  the  western  parts  of  that  country  at  about 
$3  (gold)  per  ton,  offer  us  little  opportunity  at  that  distance  from  our  mines. 

ACTIVITY  OF  JAPAN  AND  EUROPEAN  TRADE  RIVALS. 
American  trade  with  China  seems  to  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  European  countries.  Europe  supplied  in  1  890  approximately  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  of  China  (including  that  furnished  through  Hong- 
kong), and  in  1904  also  supplied  about  30  per  cent,  thus  showing  no  increase 
in  the  percentage  supplied  of  the  total  imports  into  China.  The  United  States 
supplied  in  I  890  approximately  8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  China  (in- 
cluding those  by  way  of  Hongkong)  and  in  1904  about  13  per  cent.  As  to 
Japan,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  large  proportion  of  the  36  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  merchandise  which  she  supplies  to  China,  including  that  sent  to 
Hongkong,  is  cotton  yarn,  coal,  matches,  and  tea,  there  are  indications  that 
in  miscellaneous  merchandise  Japan  is  likely  to  become  in  time  a  serious  rival. 
The  aptitude  of  her  people  for  imitating  the  manufactures  of  other  countries, 
her  cheap  labor,  proximity  to  the  markets,  and  the  fact  that  her  manufactures 
are  being  pushed  in  China  by  Japanese,  who  quickly  learn  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  the  Chinese  language  and  can  thus  readily  come  into  closer  relations  with 
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the  natives  than  Europeans  or  Americans  ever  can,  give  the  Japanese  great 
advantages,  to  which  they  are  keenly  alive  and  of  which  they  are  taking 
prompt  advantage.  Germany  is  also  making  vigorous  efforts  to  extend  her 
trade  in  the  Orient,  and  especially  in  China  and  Japan.  Her  line  of  steam- 
ships to  China  and  Japan  is  managed  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to 
detail,  and  is  extremely  popular.  She  has  established  her  commercial  port  of 
Kiaochow  on  the  coast  of  China  and  built  docks,  warehouses,  and  conve- 
niences for  commerce  at  a  large  expenditure.  Her  manufacturers  are  duplicat- 
ing the  varieties  of  English,  American,  and  other  manufactures  now  popular  in 
China  and  the  Orient  generally,  and  selling  them  in  these  markets  at  extremely 
low  prices  and  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  though  probably  not  under  the 
name  of  the  countries  whose  manufactures  they  duplicate.  Yet  with  all  these 
efforts  the  exports  of  Germany  to  China  and  Hongkong  have  only  increased, 
according  to  her  own  statistics,  from  7  million  dollars  in  1  890  to  1 2  millions 
in  1 902,  a  gain  of  but  5  million  dollars  in  that  time,  while  those  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  time  grew  from  lYl  millions  to  32  millions,  a  gain  of  2 4 J/2 
millions.  The  United  Kingdom  shows  exports  to  China  and  Hongkong  of 
46  millions  in  1  890  and  46  millions  in  1 902,  thus  showing  no  gain.  Russia 
shows  exports  to  China  and  Hongkong  in  1  890  of  1  2/3  million  dollars  and 
in  1901  of  5  millions,  a  gain  of  3  1/3  millions.  Japan  shows  exports  to 
China  and  Hongkong  in  1890  of  12  J/2  millions  and  in  1902  of  35%  millions, 
a  gain  of  23J/j,  millions.  India  shows  exports  to  China  and  Hongkong  of  46 
millions  in  1890  and  57  millions  in  1902,  a  gain  of  1  1  millions.  Most  of  the 
gains  of  India  and  Japan  have  been  in  articles  in  which  the  United  States  does 
not  attempt  to  compete,  chiefly  cotton  yarn,  and  in  the  case  of  Japan  also  coal 
and  matches. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  total  commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  amounted  to  65  million 
dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1905,  about  equally  divided  between  imports  and 
exports,  both  of  which  have  enlarged  materially  since  American  occupation. 

CHARACTER  AND  DESTINATION  OF  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS. 
The  exports  of  the  islands,  which  average  more  than  30  million  dollars 
(gold)  per  annum,  consists  chiefly  of  hemp,  sugar,  copra,  and  tobacco,  of 
which  the  values  in  the  fiscal  year  1905  were:  Hemp,  over  22  millions; 
sugar,  5  millions;  copra,  2  millions,  and  tobacco,  2  millions,  the  latter  being 
almost  equally  divided  between  leaf  tobacco  and  manufactures  of  tobacco. 
Of  the  22  million  dollars'  worth  of  hemp  exported,  1  3  millions,  or  over  one- 
half,  went  to  the  United  States,  8  millions  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
remainder  was  widely  distributed.  Of  the  5  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar, 
exported,  1  1/3  millions  went  to  Hongkong  for  refining  and  probably  thence 
chiefly  into  China;  a  little  less  than  3  millions  went  to  the  United  States, 
and   a   little   more   than   three-fourths   of   a   million   dollars'   worth   each   to 
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China  and  Japan.  Of  the  1  million  dollars'  worth  of  leaf  tobacco  ex- 
ported, three-fourths  went  to  Spain,  and  of  the  1  million  dollars'  worth  of 
cigars  exported  one-half  went  to  Hongkong  and  China,  one-fourth  to  Aus- 
tralia, the  East  Indies,  and  Japan,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  Europe,  while 
but  one  thousand  dollars'  worth,  or  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  went  to  the  United 
States.  Of  the  2  million  dollars'  worth  of  copra  exported,  about  two-thirds 
went  to  France,  where  the  art  of  manufacturing  cocoa  butter  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  this  sort  has  attained  the  highest  perfection.  Of  the  total  exportation 
of  the  fiscal  year  1905,  amounting  to  32 '/2  million  dollars,  1  1  3/5  millions 
went  to  the  United  States,  8  1  /3  millions  to  the  United  Kingdom,  3  1  /3 
China  and  Hongkong,  1  Yl  millions  to  France,  and  a  little  over  1  million  to 
Spain.  The  total  exports  of  the  fiscal  year  1905  and  of  the  calendar  year 
1 904  exceeded  those  of  any  earlier  year. 

IMPORTS  INCREASE  WITH   INCREASE  OF   EXPORTS. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  islands  (omitting  Government  sup- 
plies) amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  1905  to  $30,876,350,  and  in  the  calendar 
year  1904  to  $29,577,731,  against  an  average  of  33 Yl  millions  in  1902  and 
1903,  and  30  millions  in  1901.  This  falling  off  in  imports  in  1904  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year  was  due  chiefly  to  the  decrease  in  rice  imports, 
which  fell  from  \2Yl  million  dollars'  value  in  1903  to  7%  millions  in  1904. 
The  annual  imports  since  American  occupation  have  been  practically  double 
those  prior  to  that  time. 


THE  UNDERTOW  IN  CHINESE  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
OTHER  REFORMS. 

BY  ARTHUR   H.   SMITH,    L.    L.    D.,   D.    D. 

Author  "Chinese  Characteristics,"  etc. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster  referring  in  a  magazine  articie  to  the  large  number 
of  works  upon  Oriental  subjects,  makes  the  suggestive  remark  that  "probably  in 
no  previous  period  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  has  there  been  awakened 
such  concentrated  attention  to  one  portion  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants." 
In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Americans  have  begun  to  feel  an  especial 
interest  in  the  Chinese  Empire  and  there  has,  little  by  little,  come  to  be  a  stock 
of  information  in  regard  to  it  which  is  of  great  service  in  the  formation  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion.  But  in  comparison  with  what  we  ought  to  know, 
and  must  know,  our  knowledge  of  China  is  at  present  little  more  than  a  thin 
veneer  to  our  ignorance.  That  vast  changes  are  taking  place  in  that  ancient 
Empire  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  fact,  but  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  getting 
a  correct  background  and  our  acquaintance  with  Chinese  antecedents  is  so 
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slight,  that  not  many  Americans  are  able  accurately  to  gauge  the  progress 
which  has  been  already  made — much  less  to  anticipate  the  future.  Even  for 
those  who  have  spent  a  life-time  in  China,  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
and  this  fact  should  encourage  the  modesty  of  the  American  editor  who  is 
occasionally  disposed  to  admit  that  there  may  be  aspects  of  foreign  affairs 
upon  which  dogmatic  opinions  should  be  reserved.  The  final  and  definite 
adoption  within  the  past  two  years  by  the  Chinese  Government  of  a  program 
of  Western  Education  is  naturally  understood  as  committing  the  Empire  to 
progress  and  to  all  that  this  pregnant  word  connotes.  This  is  especially  the 
case  since  China  is  neighbor  to  Japan,  an  empire  which  has  excited  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  the  world  by  its  deliberate  and  thorough  transform- 
ation. The  confusion  of  Western  predicates  may  be  exemplified  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  few  years  ago  a  large  volume  was  published  entitled  "China 
in  Transformation,"  giving  a  hopeful  view  of  the  strange  changes  which  are 
taking  place  before  our  very  eyes.  It  was  followed  a  year  or  two  later  by 
another  work  called  "China  in  Decay,"  with  the  sub-title  "The  Story  of  a 
Disappearing  Empire."  Each  of  these  books  was  written  by  an  author  with 
large  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  from  radically  different  points  of  view. 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  in  the  attempted  "transformation"  of  China  great 
progress  has  already  been  made,  and  that  the  tokens  of  radical  and  far  reach- 
ing innovations  are  much  in  evidence,  and  especially  in  the  great  centers  of 
life  and  activity. 

China  bristles  with  new  schools  and  "colleges."  The  scholars  are  clad 
in  semi-foreign  costume,  and  are  drilled  in  athletics,  in  which  many  of  them 
take  great  interest  and  pride,  as  well  as  in  a  military  drill  which  is  accepted, 
contrary  to  all  Chinese  traditions  and  ideals,  as  a  necessary  means  to  make 
the  country  strong,  an  object  which  the  new  patriotism  holds  forth  to  scholastic 
view  with  a  steady  persistence.  In  ports  like  Shanghai,  Canton,  Foochow,  or 
Tientsin,  this  new  student  class  is  a  picturesque  feature  in  every  landscape. 
The  total  number  rises  into  many  tens  of  thousands  and  their  influence  is 
strong  and  persuasive.  Then  there  is  the  new  education  for  young  women, 
directly  imitated  from  the  schools  which  altruistic  foreigners  in  China  have 
been  cultivating  for  something  more  than  two  generations.  Without  entering 
upon  this  topic  in  detail,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  foremost 
signs  and  evidences  of  real  progress  in  China,  and  is  full  of  hope.  China  has 
always  been  a  democratic  country,  and  its  women  have  greatly  influenced 
its  greatest  men.  Now  that  the  ideal  of  education  for  women  has  been 
formally  accepted,  it  is  evident  that  a  new  and  powerful  force  has  been 
liberated  with  unlimited  possibilities  for  good. 

The  growing  influence  of  the  press  in  China  is  a  phenomenon,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  not  easily  exaggerated.  That  it  has  made  the  officials 
and  the  Government  very  uneasy  is  natural  and  inevitable,  as  has  been 
evidenced   by   rigorous,   repressive   measures   against  it.      But   from   the  safe 
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shelter  of  the  foreign  "concessions"  the  flood  of  periodical  literature  flows  on 
unchecked  and  irrepressible,  some  of  it  bad,  some  neutral  and  feeble,  and  not 
a  little  vigorous,  independent,  fearless,  and  tingling  with  a  life  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  Empire.  Considerations  of  this  sort  might  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
taken  into  account  in  any  just  estimate  of  China's  state.  But  they  form 
singly  and  in  combination  but  a  fraction  of  the  foreground,  and  there  is  a 
wide  background  which  they  keep  altogether  out  of  sight. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  education  is  revolutionary  and  persuasive, — but  only 
in  spots.  A  few  years  ago  an  intelligent  and  well  educated  Chinese  teacher 
made  an  extended  tour  through  large  regions  of  two  of  the  northern  provinces, 
and  wherever  he  went  he  made  it  a  point  to  inspect  every  government  school 
of  which  he  heard.  In  every  instance,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  Not  a 
single  one  was  in  operation, — either  the  teacher  had  gone,  or  the  scholars  had 
not  come!  Down  to  this  present  date  this  general  condition  prevails  to  an 
extent  little  realized.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Tenney's  exertions,  Chihli  is  the  most 
advanced  province  in  an  educational  way,  and  has  by  far  the  most  progres- 
sive and  intelligent  Governor  General,  but  even  Chihli  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  In  other  provinces,  however,  there  is  no  more  comparison  possible 
with  Chihli  than  there  is  between  Chihli  and  Massachusetts.  The  primary 
schools  particularly,  upon  which  the  whole  educational  scheme  depends,  have 
been  left  to  be  developed  last,  with  the  natural  result  that  they  have  not  been 
developed  at  all. 

To  a  considerable  extent  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  new  Chinese 
educational  system,  beginning  with  "colleges,"  followed  by  "middle  schools," 
and  topped  off  with  primary  schools  is  a  pyramid  standing  upon  its  apex. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  these  lines  are  written  is  one 
of  the  new  grade  "primary  schools"  taught  by  a  literary  graduate  whom  the, 
writer  has  known  from  his  boyhood.  He  is  a  middle-aged  fossil  of  the 
old  type,  who  has  never  taken  the  least  interest  in  mathematics,  geography,  or 
general  learning.  He  never  cared  to  subscribe  to  any  newspaper  or  magazine, 
though  abundantly  able,  and  could  have  had  the  reading  of  several  for  the 
asking, — but  for  sufficient  reasons  he  never  asked.  This  man  is  now  teaching  a 
new  government  primary  school,  supported  by  a  special  tax  on  land.  Every 
once  in  a  while  an  "inspector"  comes  around,  sees  nothing,  and  reports  nobody 
knows  what,  for  the  district  magistrate,  a  disciple,  if  not  a  descendant,  of 
Galileo,  cares  for  none  of  these  things. 

In  considering  China's  changes,  it  is  important  to  take  account  of  the  vast 
size  of  the  Empire  as  contradistinguished  from  the  relatively  minute  area  of 
Japan.  Not  only  so,  but  we  must  lay  stress  upon  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
Empire.  Feudalism  in  form  has  been  abolished  for  two  millenniums,  but 
feudal  Europe  was  not  more  incongruous  in  many  of  its  aspects  than  is  the 
China  of  to-day.  Its  "uniformity  of  language"  might  as  well  be  termed 
multiformity.      North  China,  Mid-China,  South  China,  West  China, — these 
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are,  in  a  real  sense,  separate  kingdoms,  not  "diverse  as  the  billows  but 
one  as  the  Sea,"  but  differing  in  origin,  tradition,  custom,  needs,  aspirations. 
They  have  a  common  literature  and  common  ideas,  and  by  this  have  been 
unified  into  the  singular  composite  which  under  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
bewilders  foreigners,  and  perplexes  even  the  Chinese  themselves. 

The  opprobrious  nicknames  used  by  Chinese  of  one  region  regarding  natives 
of  another  region  are  only  the  index  and  illustration  of  its  inherent  diversity. 
That  it  will  eventually  tend  to  disappear  is  as  good  as  certain,  and  this  would 
perhaps  very  speedily  be  the  case  were  there  anywhere  in  China  a  national 
leader.  But  were  such  a  man  discovered  (or  invented)  to-day,  he  would 
have  a  difficult  task  before  him,  since  the  fact  that  he  came  from  Somewhere 
must  predispose  against  him  the  people  from  every  other  province. 

The  provincial  clannishness  of  the  Chinese,  which  seems  to  us  so  childish 
and  so  in  contrast  to  Western  ideals,  has  its  roots  in  the  strongest  instincts  of 
mankind, — the  desire  for  that  self-preservation  which  is  said  to  be  the  first 
law  of  nature.  Yet  given  such  a  born  leader  of  men,  he  would  combine  the 
various  elements  of  China  just  as  the  Founders  of  the  T'ang,  the  Sung,  and 
the  Ming  did  in  their  days.  But  on  each  of  these,  and  other  like  occasions, 
the  decay  of  a  dynasty  and  the  slow  rise  of  the  next,  has  involved,  say,  fifty 
years  or  greater  or  less  anarchy,  part  in  the  disruption  and  the  rest  in  the  slow 
accretion.  But  now  circumstances  are  radically  different.  The  whole  civilized 
world  has  a  stake  in  China,  and  has  not  the  smallest  idea  of  standing  passively 
by  while  China  slowly  and  with  immense  bloodshed  goes  through  its  periodic 
evolution  of  revolution.  One  of  the  salient  facts  of  Chinese  life  is  the  recipro- 
cal jealousy  of  those  in  office.  When  Li  Hung  Chang  was  in  power  his 
province  of  Anhui  was  everywhere  to  the  fore.  Now  that  he  has  gone  Anhui 
has  gone  too.  "Only  the  men  of  Hu  have  talent"  is  the  genial  motto  over 
the  doors  of  the  examination  hall  at  Wu  Ch'ang  fu.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  Hunan  has  been  an  unmanageable  province  down  to  very  recent  times, 
but  having  really  more  "talent"  than  others  it  has  become  more  rapidly  en- 
lightened. In  addition  to  the  inevitable  collision  between  provinces  and  fam- 
ilies, there  is  a  rising  race  hostility  of  the  Chinese  to  the  Manchu,  one  of  the 
most  ominous  signs  upon  the  Chinese  horizon.  Many  of  the  students  who 
have  been  abroad — especially  those  who  have  studied  in  Japan —  have 
come  back  practically  anarchists.  The  baleful  expression  "Ko-ming  tang" 
or  "Opposed  to  authority  Clique"  is  everywhere  heard,  and  is  a  note  of 
terror  to  officials  and  to  the  Court.  The  dynamite  bomb  is  one  of  the  sin- 
ister adjuncts  of  Western  civilization  in  China,  used  for  the  first  time  against 
the  Imperial  Commission  to  study  Constitutional  Government  just  as  they 
were  leaving  Peking  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  and  now  again  in  the  public 
murder  (although  as  a  fact  a  revolver  was  finally  employed)  of  the  ultra 
conservative  Governor  of  Anhui,  En  Ming.  The  evident  alarm  of  Peking 
is  at  once  evidenced  by  the  restriction,  to  the  narrowest  limits,  of  Imperial 
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audiences.  The  medieval  barbarity  with  which  the  family  of  the  offender 
is  treated,  is  highly  ominous  for  China's  abolition  of  ex-territoriality. 

There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  China,  as  there  has  not  been  in  Russia 
with  which  China  presents  numerous  instructive  analogies,  in  getting  men 
(and  probably  women)  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  an  idea.  To  the  easy 
going  Chinese  this  is  a  new  and  startling  development.  There  is  great 
unrest  in  sections  of  China  widely  separated,  and  unrest  of  a  character 
hitherto  unknown,  for  the  "revolutionaries"  are  always  said  to  have  a 
large  supply  of  foreign  arms  and  ammunition.  Kuangsi,  Hunan,  Kuangtung 
are  among  the  provinces  which  have  recently  been  in  arms  on  a  larger  or  less 
scale,  and  the  same  is  liable  to  be  true  anywhere  at  any  time.  The  terrible 
famine  of  last  winter  was  neglected  by  the  authorities  until  foreigners  took  up 
the  relief  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  people  that 
neither  the  officials  nor  the  Government  cared  anything  about  loss  of  life — so 
many  the  less  to  make  trouble,  was  the  comment  of  a  taotai  to  a  friend  of 
the  writer  who  pointed  out  that  many  Chinese  lives  would  be  sacrificed.  Not 
all  officials  feel  so,  and  perhaps  not  many  would  express  their  feeling,  but  it 
is  profoundly  real. 

The  rainfall  of  China,  especially  in  the  northern  part,  is  percarious.  It 
is  not  certain  that  the  present  year  will  not  witness  a  dangerous  scarcity.  In 
that  case  the  political  consequences  in  a  land  where  the  Emperor  is  supposed 
to  hold  "the  Decree  of  Heaven"  only  as  long  as  mundane  things  are  in 
proper  order,  might  and  would  be  more  serious  than  the  economic  and  the 
sociological.  Throughout  China,  as  throughout  the  Far  East,  and  perhaps 
the  world,  there  is  a  rise  in  prices  which  is  as  inexplicable  to  the  ordinary 
Chinese  as  a  tidal  wave,  and  at  times  equally  disastrous.  In  either  case,  it  is 
the  Government  which  is  responsible.  New  articles  from  abroad  are  more 
and  more  displacing  old  ones,  and  although  this  makes  "bright  prospects"  for 
trade,  it  starves  the  unadaptable,  small  Chinese  dealer,  and  it  is  vain  to  tell 
him  that  it  is  beneficial  for  Mankind  that  he  should  be  displaced  and  others 
trample  on  his  body  to  rise  to  greater  heights.  China  is  alleged  to  be  experi- 
menting with  "reforms,"  but  it  is  generally  like  the  "reforming"  of  the  clouds, 
meaning  a  readjustment  of  the  same  atoms  in  new  shapes.  By  the  last  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  China  was  to  have  complete  currency  reform,  but  the 
currency  has  never  been  so  bad  as  now.  Copper  coins  ostensibly  representing 
ten  cash,  but  really  of  little  more  than  half  that  value,  have  flooded  the  coun- 
try at  the  rate  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  millions  per  annum,  and  though 
issued  from  government  mints  are  refused  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  have  added 
one  more  to  the  chaotic  vagaries  of  an  already  intolerable  exchange,  and  have 
mulcted  the  people  of  millions  of  taels.  By  the  same  treaty,  mining  rights 
were  to  be  defined,  but  as  a  result,  mining  is  almost  or  quite  stopped.  Rail- 
ways were  to  be  built,  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  old  concessions  are  in 
process  of  extension,  but  the  Chinese  are  financially  and  inherently  unable  as 
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yet  to  build  them  for  themselves,  and  will  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  it  for  them. 
So  that  while  the  principle  of  railway  extension  has  been  definitely  adopted, 
practically  nothing  is  done  by  the  Chinese  themselves  and  but  little  by  others. 
"Constitutional  Government"  is  the  present  hobby,  but  nobody  knows  (or 
cares)  what  it  is,  and  insofar  as  it  means  cutting  off  illicit  income  and  the 
suppression  of  bribes  and  blackmail,  no  one  is  at  present  competent  to  work  it 
even  were  it  wanted.  The  movement  for  the  suppression  of  opium  smoking 
is  a  perfectly  real  and  genuine  one,  and  has  been  put  into  operation  at  great 
centers  like  Peking,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Foochow,  and  Canton,  with  stringency 
and  success.  But  the  period  allotted  for  the  reform  (ten  years)  is  three  times 
too  long.  The  planting  of  the  poppy  is  for  the  most  part  absolutely  uninter- 
dicted.  The  sale  of  opium  is  not  tabooed,  but  only  the  smoking,  and  that 
only  in  certain  places.  In  the  interior  cities  even  these  easy  regulations  are 
only  heard  of  distantly  and  without  effect.  In  practice  the  "joints"  go  on  as 
before,  or  they  have  to  pay  a  "license"  which  is  a  forced  levy,  and  are  thus 
protected  from  further  trouble.  In  the  county  next  to  the  one  where  this 
article  is  written,  the  magistrate,  his  brother,  his  wife,  his  secretaries,  and  very 
many  of  his  followers  are  all  smokers: — how  is  reform  to  issue  from  such  a 
nest  as  that?  In  another  county,  as  the  result  of  a  perfunctory  proclamation 
by  an  opium-smoking  magistrate  some  smokers  were  arrested  by  the  runners, 
taken  to  the  yamen,  but  dismissed  by  the  official,  who  advised  them  to  be  more 
private  in  their  smoking  in  the  future. 

The  shrewd  Chinese  themselves  measure  the  threats  of  moral  advance- 
ment with  the  foot-rule  of  ages  of  experience.  To  them  there  is  an  unreality 
about  it  which  comes  from  the  all  persuasive  presence  of  the  most  fatal  defect 
of  the  Chinese  character — insincerity.  There  is  everywhere  a  lack  of  moral 
stamina,  an  incapacity  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  white  metal  when  admin- 
istered in  large  doses,  which  is  most  depressing.  China's  next  greatest  lack, 
after  character  and  conscience,  is  Men.  With  the  largest  population  in  the 
world,  how  is  it  that  real  Men  are  so  hard  to  find? 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Tee  are  certain  of  the  future  reformation  of  China, 
but  it  is  to  be  a  longer  and  far  harder  task  than  many  of  us  have  been  willing 
to  admit.  One  of  the  taotais  accompanying  the  first  party  of  Imperial  Com- 
missioners to  study  "constitutional  government"  abroad,  remarked  to  the 
writer  (a  fellow  passenger  on  a  Pacific  liner)  :  "China  will  only  be  re- 
formed after  much  bloodshed.     No  nation  ever  rose  to  liberty  otherwise." 

The  venerable  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  the  oldest  and  by  far  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  in  China,  has  been  telling  his  Chinese  students  the  same 
thing.  Not  being  either  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet  the  writer  hesitates 
to  accept  this  as  a  certain  principle.  But  one  thing  is  fixed, — China  is  in 
need  of  profound  moral  renovation.  No  amount,  no  degree  of  intellectual, 
commercial,  industrial,  sociological  amelioration  can  impart  it.  It  can  come 
only  from  moral  sources.     Long  experience  shows  that  the  impulse  must  come 
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as  it  does  come,  and  always  has  come,  from  without.     In  aiding  in  this  work, 
Americans  have  an  important  duty,  which  is  likewise  their  highest  interest. 

Fifty  years — a  century — hence  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions 
of  America ;  what  is  our  relation  to  the  great  and  ancient  Empire  who  is  our 
western  neighbor.  Nay,  it  is  a  question  to-day,  and  upon  its  answer  the 
illimitable  issues  of  the  Future  depend. 


THE  NEW  CHINA  IN  THE  MAKING. 

BY  HON.   EDWIN  DENBY. 
Member   of  Congress. 

The  Retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Hart. 

One  day  in  March,  1887,  the  writer,  then  a  boy  of  seventeen,  called 
upon  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Inspector  General  of  Customs,  to  ask  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  service.  The  great  I.  G.  stood,  as  was  his  custom,  at  a  high 
desk  in  a  bleak  little  office,  unadorned  save  with  a  few  Chinese  scrolls  upon 
the  walls.  He  was  enwrapped  in  a  blanket  bound  about  him  with  a  leather 
strap,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  during  the  cold  winters  of  Peking 
when  at  work.  Application  for  appointment  to  the  service  was  duly  made. 
Sir  Robert  said:  "Don't  do  it;  don't  bury  yourself  in  China;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  you  Americans  to  leave  your  country  and  build  up  careers  abroad. 
We  of  Great  Britain  have  to ;  our  Islands  are  too  small  to  hold  us  all,  but  you 
have  a  great,  wonderful  country.  Go  home,  go  to  college,  and  help  build 
up  your  own  United  States,  and  make  a  career  there." 

With  the  frankness  of  boyhood,  I  assured  Sir  Robert  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  remaining  permanently  in  China,  but  would  retire  after  my  first 
septennial  period  of  service,  and  stay  at  home.  Sir  Robert  said  very  sadly: 
"Ah,  no  you  won't!  Many  men  who  come  to  China  think  they  will  go 
home;  home  is  always  a  dream,  but  hardly  ever  does  a  man  give  up  service 
here.  There  is  something  in  this  service  that  chains  us  to  our  tasks.  I  have 
known  men  to  resign  three  times,  but  always  come  back  again,  and  take  up 
the  old  work.  If  you  stay  seven  years  in  China,  you  will  live  your  life  here, 
as  I  have  done; — and  often,  in  spite  of  the  great  success  that  I  have  had, 
and  the  good  I  think  I  have  accomplished,  I  regret,  deeply  regret,  that  I  did 
not  make  my  career  among  my  own  people,  in  my  own  land." 

Three  months  later,  I  became  fourth  assistant  in  the  Customs  Service. 

Recent  press  dispatches  announce  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart  from  the  Inspector  Generalship  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  the  appointment  in  his  place  of  Sir  Robert  E.  Bredon. 
When  that  proposed  change  goes  into  effect,  it  will  mark  the  close  of  the 
active  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  Great  Britain  has  pro- 
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duced  in  the  last  half  century.  It  was  fitting  that  the  land  of  Clive  and 
Hastings  should  give  to  the  world  its  greatest  Asiatic  administrator,  and  it  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  changed  era  in  which  he  lived  that  Sir  Robert's  power 
should  have  been  based  upon  moral  force  and  exercised  with  benign  kindness. 
The  closing  of  such  a  career  can  only  be  viewed  with  regret  by  the  world  at 
large,  and  with  the  tenderest  interest  by  the  great  body  of  men  who  have 
been  at  various  times  in  the  Customs  Service  in  China.  During  the  writer's 
service  in  the  Customs,  he  was  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  Sir  Robert, 
and  felt  for  him  not  alone  the  respect  due  to  a  great  superior,  but  the  affection 
and  high  regard  only  given  to  noble  qualities  and  great  ability. 

Sir  Robert  Hart's  connection  with  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Ser- 
vice began  in  June  1859  under  Horatio  N.  Lay,  Inspector  General.  Lay 
was  charged  with  having  exceeded  his  authority  in  the  purchase  of  a  con- 
siderable fleet  of  war  vessels  from  Great  Britain,  known  in  Anglo-Chinese 
history  as  the  Lay-Osborne  flotilla.  The  government  repudiated  the  pur- 
chase, and  finally  England  took  back  the  fleet.  But  Lay's  power  was  broken. 
In  '63  Sir  Robert,  then  Mr.  Hart,  became  Inspector  General  of  the  Customs, 
a  service  which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  giving  no  promise  of  the  magnificent 
development  that  occurred  at  a  later  date. 

A  word  or  two  to  the  raison  d'  eire  of  this  remarkable  anomaly  in 
international  affairs  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  sprang  from  the  abysmal 
mire  of  the  Tai  Ping  Rebellion  which  devastated  Southern  and  Central 
China  in  the  decade  prior  to  1860.  In  '54  during  the  disorders  consequent 
upon  the  destroying  march  of  the  rebels  toward  Peking,  a  band  of  Chinese 
desperadoes  seized  the  native  city  of  Shanghai.  This  was  before  the  Ameri- 
can, Frederick  G.  Ward,  organizer  of  the  Ever  Victorious  Army, 
subsequently  made  so  famous  by  Charles  George  Gordon,  had 
commenced  his  campaign.  The  native  authorities  of  Shanghai  fled 
in  terror.  The  native  custom  house  was  deserted.  Vessels  entered 
and  cleared  without  paying  duty.  Disorder  piled  upon  disorder, 
until  finally  a  handful  of  foreigners,  resident  at  Shanghai,  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  The  three  consuls  of  England,  France  and  America 
constituted  themselves  into  a  kind  of  unofficial  custom  house,  to  receive  notes 
for  the  payment  of  duty,  and  to  issue  papers  to  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
the  port.  This  system  worked  badly,  and  its  duration  was  brief.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  by  the  Chinese  government,  of  three  foreigners  to 
administer  the  service  at  the  port  of  Shanghai  under  the  authority  of  Peking. 
Their  duties  were  so  well  performed  and  their  administration  so  economical, 
that  it  made  instant  appeal  to  the  authorities  at  Peking,  and  the  plan  then 
tentatively  inaugurated  was  formally  adopted  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  foreign  commerce.  Thus  was  born,  at  the  time  of  internal  distress, 
when  the  Manchu  dynasty  tottered  upon  its  throne,  that  great  service  that 
was  to  prove  its  strong  support  in  later  years. 
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And  then  came  the  opportunity  for  Sir  Robert  Hart,  then  student  in- 
terpreter in  the  British  Consular  Service,  to  win  immortality  in  the  history  of 
Britain  and  of  China.  He  quickly  demonstrated  his  tact,  his  courage,  and 
his  high  intelligence,  and  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  position  of  chief  power  in 
the  new  service. 

How  like  a  romance  the  record  reads, — one  of  those  romances  that  have 
in  the  past  so  often  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  sons  of  the  British  Isles! 
Out  of  this  baby  service,  contemptuously  referred  to  on  one  occasion  as  the 
"consul's  bantling"  there  came  a  service  so  powerful  that  upon  it  alone  rest- 
ed the  credit  of  China  abroad;  a  service  attacked  in  vain  by  reactionaries, 
and  supported  no  less  by  the  genius  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  than  by  the  bayonets 
of  the  powers.  For  nearly  fifty  years  Sir  Robert  was  the  chief  advisor  to 
the  throne.  He  had  unlimited  power  in  the  administration  of  his  own  de- 
partment. He  had  the  supreme  confidence  of  his  nominal  masters,  the  Princes 
and  Ministers  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  related  that  once  Sir 
Robert  was  sent  for  by  the  Board,  and  informed  that  an  American  firm  of 
strength  and  integrity  had  offered  to  administer  the  Customs  Service  for  one- 
half  what  is  was  costing  the  government.  The  proposition  was  laid  before 
him  without  comment.  In  reply  he  said  it  was  fortunate  it  should  have  come 
up  at  that  time,  since  he  intended  to  ask  a  large  increase  in  the  funds  granted 
for  the  service.  Practically  without  further  discussion  the  American  offer 
was  declined,  and  Sir  Robert's  request  allowed. 

Upon  another  occasion  the  government  placed  wholly  in  his  hands  the 
making  of  the  peace  with  France,  and  he  negotiated  directly  by  cable  with 
the  French  foreign  office,  over  the  heads  of  diplomatic  intermediaries,  and 
peace  was  made  at  a  cost  of  80,000  taels  in  cable  charges. 

At  this  date  the  service  has  grown  until  there  are  four  immense  Depart- 
ments: the  Revenue  Department  for  the  collection  of  duties,  numbering 
1,151  foreigners  and  4,480  Chinese  employees;  the  Marine  Department,  hav- 
ing charge  of  harbors,  lights,  etc.;  the  Educational  Department,  administering 
the  T'ung  Wen  Kwan,  and  the  Postal  Department,  a  total  staff,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  of  1  1 ,980  men.  Over  this  service  until  very  recently,  Sir  Robert 
Hart  has  been  absolute  master.  Promotions,  dismissals,  appointments, — all 
were  in  his  hands;  yet  so  well  has  he  administered  the  service,  and  so  free 
has  it  been  from  favoritism  or  the  bitter  ills  that  so  often  accompany  autoc- 
racy, that  rarely  is  anyone  heard  to  question  the  justice  and  the  good  faith 
of  the  great  Inspector  General.  Were  he  to  attempt  to  wear  the  medals  and 
decorations  that  have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  almost  every  government 
upon  earth,  his  entire  wardrobe  would  scarce  accommodate  the  glittering  col- 
lection. England  made  him  successively  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  Knight  Commander  and  Grand  Commander  of 
the  same  Order,  and  finally  a  Baronet.  In  1885  England  appointed  him 
her   Envoy   Extraordinary   and  Minister   Plenipotentiary   to   the   Emperor  of 
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China,  but  he  did  not  take  up  the  appointment,  and  remained  in  the  Customs 
Service  as  Inspector  General.  China  has  conferred  upon  him  titles  without 
number;  buttons  and  feathers  and  dragons,  and  has  in  addition  conferred 
ancestral  rank  of  the  first  order  for  three  generations  upon  his  ancestors. 

Some  day  we  shall  know,  and  history  will  record,  how  much  the  world 
owes  to  this  kindly,  unassuming,  music-loving,  tender-hearted  Irishman,  who 
saved  a  throne  and  kept  together  the  apparently  disintegrating  mass  of  the 
Chinese  people,  until  the  day  dawn  of  progress  and  modernization;  who  gave 
a  superb  object  lesson  to  the  nations  of  Asia  in  the  integrity,  faithful  devotion 
to  duty,  and  loyalty  of  the  best  type  of  foreigner  to  his  employer.  Through 
all  the  decades  of  the  last  half  century,  the  Customs  Service  has  been  the  one 
green  spot  in  the  desert  waste  of  Chinese  mal-administration  and  corruption. 

WAR  AGAINST   OPIUM. 

At  Peking,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1 906,  an  imperial  edict  was  is- 
sued. It  has  passed  into  history  as  the  Opium  Edict.  It  was  not  the  first 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  China  to  bring  about  the 
supression  of  opium  smoking  in  the  country.  The  world  knows  the 
almost  heart-rending  incident  of  1 839  in  which  China,  or  rather  the  Im- 
perial Government  and  His  Majesty,  Tau  Kwang,  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the 
root  of  so  many  evils  in  China.  It  was  an  impossible  scheme  at  that  time, 
and  moreover,  attempted  through  a  series  of  impracticable  measures.  The 
only  harvest  that  the  efforts  of  the  government  and  the  Emperor  brought 
forth  was  the  Opium  War,  also  a  striking  entertainment  for  the  edification 
of  Christian  powers, — "A  solitary  instance,"  comments  S.  Wells  Williams, 
"in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  a  pagan  monarch  preferring  to  destroy  what 
would  injure  his  subjects,  rather  than  to  fill  his  own  pockets  with  its  sale." 
Nothing  more. 

Things  have  changed  since  then.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  world  moves. 
The  Opium  Edict  of  September,  1906,  does  not  follow  the  folly  of  the 
radical  and  sweeping  pronouncements  of  1  839,  which  were  then,  and  which 
would  be  now,  utterly  impossible.  The  Opium  Edict  of  1906  is  exceed- 
ingly conservative.  It  allows  ten  years  of  grace  to  wipe  out  opium  smoking 
from  the  Empire  of  China.  Not  a  short  period  surely:  not  a  whit  too  short 
a  period  to  inaugurate  so  radical  a  reform  in  the  social  life  of  a  nation  of 
well  nigh  400,000,000. 

The  supplementary  edict,  which  was  issued  in  November,  1906,  goes  in- 
to details  in  carrying  out  this  anti-opium  movement.  This  edict  bears  the 
stamp  of  thorough  investigation  and  careful  study..  Not  a  single  line  of  it  is 
hysterical.  In  every  word,  it  is  practical.  While  the  opium  edict  allowed 
a  grace  of  ten  years  to  bring  about  a  thorough  prohibition  of  opium  smoking 
and  opium  trade,  except  for  medical  purposes,  the  supplementary  edict  of 
November  gives  only  six  months  of  grace  to  close  down  a  certain  number  of 
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opium  dens,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  edict  "entice  the  young  and  un- 
employed to  frequent  them,  and  which  are  most  injurious  in  their  ravages." 
Local  officers  are  commanded  to  look  very  carefully  into  the  closing  of  this 
type  of  dens. 

A  man  entered  the  gate  of  the  native  city  of  Shanghai.  He  was  an 
European,  moreover,  a  trained  observer.  It  was  8:45  P.  M.  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1907:  the  gay  lights  were  flickering  through  the  dusk  of  the  tangled 
streets.  He  went  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  that  section  of  the  native 
town  in  which  opium  dens  are  gathered  together.  He  passed  some  thirty  to 
forty  of  them,  and  what  he  saw  were  pieces  of  red  paper  pasted 
on  the  gateposts,  and  on  the  windows  of  the  opium  dens.  The  red  paper 
bore  the  inscription  which  read  something  after  the  following  fashion: — 

The  Emperor  has  commanded  to  cease  from  smoking  opium.  No  opium 
smoking  will  be  permitted  on  these  premises.  Most  of  these  pieces  of  paper 
were  dated  from  two,  three  days  to  a  week  previous  to  the  date  of  this  visit 
and  some  of  the  houses  already  had  changed  their  occupation.  The  more 
enterprising  of  the  proprietors  of  the  erstwhile  opium  dens  had  converted  their 
shops  into  tea-houses,  and  were  already  glorying  in  their  new  prosperity. 
The  dens  which  had  not  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  condition  of  things 
seemed  to  be  quiet  and  deserted. 

On  the  following  day,  that  is  to  say  the  22nd  of  June — mark  you,  it 
was  many  days  before  the  limit  placed  by  the  imperial  edict  for  the  final 
closing  of  opium  dens,  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  moon,  or  the 
8th  of  August, — at  the  Chang  Suho  Gardens  there  was  a  tin  horn  tumult  and 
great  waste  of  firecrackers:  the  Chinese  were  celebrating  the  passing  of  the 
opium  dens.  So  the  native  city  of  Shanghai  turned  a  new  leaf  in  its  life. 
This  striking  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  native  city  was  written  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Taotai  Jui,  with  the  vigorous  backing  of  Viceroy  Tuan 
Fang,  and  the  virtue  of  this  radical  reform  shone  the  brighter  because  of  the 
rather  striking  contrast  between  the  action  of  the  native  city,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  foreign  city  of  Shanghai.  Opium  dens  were  open  in  the  Euro- 
pean city  of  Shanghai  through  those  very  hours  when  the  Chang  Suho  Gar- 
dens were  deaf  with  firecrackers, — and  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  blush 
about  it  either.  The  dens  in  the  European  city  were  not  thinking  of  such  a 
thing  as  closing  down.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  custodians  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  were  talking  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  measure  till  March 
3 1  st,  1 908,  up  to  which  time  the  taxes  had  already  been  levied  on  the  opium 
dens. 

The  native  City  of  Shanghai  is  not  the  leader  in  this  vital  movement, 
however.  Tientsin  and  Peking  had  shown  her  the  way.  Indeed,  according 
to  the  latest  report,  the  results  of  the  anti-opium  movement  had  been  entirely 
satisfactory  in  the  Province  of  Chihli.     It  was  so  also  in  a  large  measure  in 
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Canton,  Kuangsi  Provinces,  and  more  or  less  satisfactory  in  Szechuan,  Che- 
kiang,  Anhui,  and  Shansi. 

Nanking  had  been  successful  at  least  in  reforming  the  military  and  stu- 
dent classes  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  singular  fling  of  sarcasm  on  the  part  of 
fate,  that  just  those  provinces  which  are  under  the  famous  Viceroy  of  Hankau, 
Chang  Chihtung,  whose  powerful  pen  has  been,  for  long,  perhaps  the  great- 
est champion  against  opium,  should  be  the  slowest  in  effecting  change  in  this 
respect. 

The  anti-opium  movement  in  China  counts  many  distinguished  names 
among  its  friends :  the  new  Viceroy  of  Manchuria,  Hsu  Shihchong ;  the  new- 
ly elected  President  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  Tsen  Chunhsuan; 
and  the  new  Viceroys  of  Yunnan  and  Szechuan,  which  are  among  the  great- 
est opium  growing  provinces  in  China.  Morover,  Duke  Tsai  Tse,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  is  also  a  devoted  champion  in  this  national 
struggle,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  the  first  hour  of  China's  re-birth  has  been 
struck  by  the  imperial  edict  of  September,  1  906. 

PROPOSED  SURRENDER  OF  INDEMNITY  TO  CHINA. 

America  has  again  shown  in  striking  form  her  abiding  friendship  for 
the  Empire  of  China.  Despite  the  difficulties  with  this  country  over  the  ex- 
cluson  of  Chinese  laborers,  and  the  misunderstanding  and  bitterness  engen- 
dered thereby  in  matters  governmental  involving  her  relations  with  the  powers, 
China  has  always  found  the  American  President  to  be  in  fact,  as  in  the 
stilted  language  of  diplomacy  he  is  described,  "her  great  and  good  friend." 
When  war  ravaged  her  borders,  and  one  of  her  richest  provinces  was  the 
scene  of  a  devastating  conflict,  it  was  the  Americans  that  led  the  belligerent 
powers  to  promise  that  the  integrity  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  the  Empire 
proper  should  be  respected.  Prior  to  that,  it  was  the  American  government 
that  secured  from  all  the  powers,  acquiescence  in  the  principle  of  the  open 
door,  which  meant  the  abandonment  of  territorial  aggression.  No  one  can 
read  John  Hay's  great  note  addressed  to  the  powers  during  the  Boxer 
riots  and  setting  forth  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  dis- 
turbances then  in  progress,  without  feeling  that  it  came  from  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  best  interests  of  China  herself.  It  is  a  state  paper,  splendid  in  its 
results,  just  and  sound  in  its  conception.  When  the  riots  were  over,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  powers  gathered  at  Peking  to  take  stock  of  the  damage 
done,  and  to  force  from  China  a  convention  agreeing  to  re-imburse  all  for- 
eigners and  governments  for  losses  sustained,  the  American  government  strove 
by  every  means  in  its  power  to  keep  down  the  breakage  bill.  They  did 
keep  it  down  to  $333,000,000  United  States  gold.  By  protocol  signed  at 
Peking,  China  agreed  to  pay  this  sum  with  interest  at  four  per  cent  per  an- 
num, by  installments  running  for  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years.  Of  this  in- 
demnity the  share  allotted  to  the  United  States  was  $24,440,778.81. 
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On  June  15th  of  this  year,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chinese  Minister  a  paper  which  shall  be  entitled  to  stand  in 
history  beside  John  Hay's  note  as  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  American 
friendliness  and  American  justice.  He  rehearsed  the  details  of  China's 
promise  to  make  indemnity  of  the  amount  awarded  in  full  and  accredited  to 
the  United  States.  He  then  stated  that  it  had  been  from  the  first  the  in- 
tention of  the  American  government  to  revise  the  estimate  and  account  against 
which  the  payment  had  been  made,  and  "as  proof  of  sincere  friendship  for 
China,"  to  voluntarily  release  that  country  from  its  legal  liabilities  for  all 
payments  in  excess  of  the  sum  which  should  prove  to  be  necessary  for  the 
actual  indemnity  to  the  United  States  and  its  citizens.  He  then  stated  that 
a  revision  had  been  made,  and  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent would  ask  for  authority  to  reform  the  agreement  with  China  "by  re- 
mitting and  cancelling  the  obligation  of  China  for  the  payment  of  all  that 
part  of  the  stipulated  indemnity  which  is  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $1  1,655,- 
492.69."  Should  Congress  authorize  this  procedure,  it  will  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  release  China  from  a  debt  of  $12,785,286.12,  which 
that  power  has  solemnly  covenanted  to  pay. 

Comment  upon  this  episode  is  needless;  it  stands  forth  as  a  supreme  act  of 
friendship  and  of  justice  seldom  if  ever  equalled  in  the  world's  history. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF   AN   ORIENTAL   BUREAU 

IN   THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  need  of  expert  knowledge  at  Washington  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Orient  has  long  been  felt.  For  many  decades  neither  the  members  of  the 
State  Department  nor  the  accredited  representatives  of  our  government  to  the 
powers  of  the  East,  were  men  experienced  in  oriental  affairs,  languages  or 
customs.  Some  of  the  early  dispatches  of  the  State  Department  and  our 
Ministers  abroad  are  almost  childish  in  their  crude  conception  of  the  best 
style  of  address  to  adopt  in  writing  to  Peking  and  Tokyo.  It  is  recorded 
that  when  our  first  Minister  to  China,  Caleb  Cushing,  departed  upon  his  mis- 
sion, he  bore  a  letter  describing  him  as  "Count"  Caleb  Cushing,  it  being 
thought  by  the  sapient  authorities  that  in  this  way  only,  could  we  sufficiently 
dignify  our  representative  in  the  eyes  of  His  Celestial  Majesty.  The  gulf 
between  the  diverse  civilizations  yawned  wide  and  deep,  and  doubtless  for 
many  years  the  development  of  China  was  retarded,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  various  powers,  and  especially  the  United  States,  lacked  trained  and  ex- 
perienced men  to  represent  her  in  that  vast  field.  Now,  however,  all  is  dif- 
ferent; the  forbidden  city  has  opened  its  doors;  the  hidden  Emperor  re- 
ceives as  equals  the  Ministers  of  the  powers;  the  Empress  Regent  gives  after- 
noon teas.  The  government  at  Washington,  realizing  how  important  our  fu- 
ture in  the  Orient  must  be,  has  adopted  a  new  policy  and  created  a  new  De- 
partment of  State  for  handling  affairs,  oriental.      With  this  Department  the 
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direction  of  all  Far  Eastern  affairs  will  rest,  and  by  it  all  correspondence 
with  Far  Eastern  countries,  whether  with  ambassadors,  legations  or  consul- 
ates abroad,  or  with  the  ministers  of  those  countries  in  Washington,  will  be 
conducted.  The  great  scope  of  its  activities  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
noted  that  this  correspondence  embraces  that  with  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Siam, 
Straits  Settlements,  Borneo,  East  Indies  and  India,  both  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular. The  purpose  of  the  new  departure  is  to  place  the  handling  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  matters  with  oriental  countries  in  hands  competent  by  ex- 
perience and  training  to  deal  with  them.  At  present  the  chief  of  the  new 
Department  is  Huntington  Wilson,  third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Wilson  served  for  nine  years  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  and 
Embassy  at  Tokyo.  He  will  be  assisted  by  William  Phillips  of  Massachu- 
setts, formerly  private  secretary  of  Ambassador  Choate,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  second  secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Peking,  and  Percival  S. 
Heintzleman,  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  student  interpreter  attached  to  the 
American  Legation  at  Peking,  and  later  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  General 
at  Canton  and  at  Dalny. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  understanding  of 
matters,  oriental.  Expert  knowledge  and  experience  will  direct  our  affairs  and 
dictate  our  policies  in  the  future.     The  result  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

SELF  GOVERNMENT  IN  CHINA. 

Government  by  the  people  is  no  longer  a  dream  in  China.  The  seed 
of  what  may  become  a  great  governmental  system  was  planted  at  Tientsin 
on  July  5th,  1907,  when  was  held  there  the  first  primary  election  of  the 
Municipal  Council.  It  was  fitting  and  probably  the  direct  consequence  of 
that  fact,  that  the  experiment  should  be  inaugurated  in  the  vice-regal  home 
of  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  China's  greatest  reformer.  On  that  day  the  Chinese  of 
the  native  city  of  Tientsin,  chose  by  ballot  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men 
from  among  their  number,  to  be  members  of  an  Electoral  College.  On 
July  24th  the  Electoral  College  duly  elected  thirty  of  their  members  to  con- 
stitute a  Municipal  Council.  The  qualifications  for  voters  and  candidates 
and  the  method  of  election  were  set  forth  in  a  small  hand-book,  issued  prior 
to  the  election  itself. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  several  years  ago  an  Imperial  Commission 
visited  the  United  States  from  China,  engaged  in  the  study  of  government. 
Possibly  from  their  observations  and  deductions  grew  the  Tientsin  Municipal 
Council.  Some  day  we  may  return  China's  compliment,  and  send  a  commis- 
sion to  Tientsin,  to  draw  lessons  from  their  way  of  doing  things. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  qualifications  which  the  government  of  Tientsin 
has  adopted  for  voter  and  candidate.  To  be  a  voter,  if  a  native  of  Tientsin, 
one  must  be  a  male,  twenty-five  years  old,  self  supporting,  and  able  to  write 
his  own  name,  occupation  and  residence.     Those  not  native  to  the  city  may 
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also  vote,  but  must  have  resided  there  at  least  five  years,  and  be  possessed 
of  money  or  property  of  two  thousand  taels  in  value.  Persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  any  crime,  who  are  engaged  in  disreputable  business,  who  have 
lost  their  financial  standing,  or  who  are  subject  to  heart  disease  or  addicted 
to  the  smoking  of  opium,  are  barred  from  voting,  as  are  also  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  priests.  A  candidate — and  how  surely  this  would  ring  the  knell  to 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  many  an  American  politician — must  have  all  the 
qualifications  of  the  voter,  and  in  addition  he  must  be  either  the  graduate  of 
a  high  school,  the  author  of  a  book  that  has  received  official  approval,  or  must 
have  property  in  his  own  name  amounting  to  two  thousand  dollars,  or  as 
trustee  not  less  than  five  thousand.  Failing  in  these,  he  must  have  been  a 
director  of  a  school,  or  an  official,  or  a  possessor  of  the  degree  of  chujen, 
the  second  of  the  great  literary  degrees  of  the  Chinese  system.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  are  to  receive  no  salary;  the  duties 
of  the  body  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  Municipal  Councils  of  the 
United  States. 

On  August  1 8th  the  first  meeting  of  the  Municipal  Council  was  held. 
The  Viceroy  of  the  Province,  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  was  present,  and  it  is  record- 
ed that  the  occasion  was  hailed  with  general  joy  throughout  the  city.  The 
city  was  decorated  with  flags,  and  its  people  apparently  regarded  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Council  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  beneficent  era  in 
its  history. 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  even  the  high  lights  of  that  interesting  docu- 
ment, the  regulations  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Tientsin,  in  the  space  we 
command.  It  is  not  so  surprising  to  those  who  have  been  watching  the  trend 
of  events  in  China,  that  the  city  of  Tientsin  should  produce  a  form  of  self- 
government  with  high  property  and  educational  qualifications  for  voters,  but 
it  is  surprising  that  such  a  news  item  should  seem  amazing  to  the  people  of 
America.  China  is  waking,  and  waking  fast.  The  West,  so  far  as  China 
is  concerned,  is  still  profoundly  asleep. 
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TOWNSEND  HARRIS  AND  THE  FIRST  COMMERCIAL 
TREATY  WITH  JAPAN. 

BY  FRANK    N.   CROSBY. 
(Continued  from  last  month). 

The  consul-general's  efforts  to  secure  the  audience  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  interviews  with  the  officials  of  Shimoda.  He  wrote  again  and 
again  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  its  members  were  not  permitted  to  forget 
his  purpose  to  be  received  at  Yedo  Castle.  His  letters  were  written  in  cour- 
teous phrase  and  his  words  were  diplomatic,  but  between  the  lines  the  Sho- 
gun's  officers  read  "Gentlemen,  I  must  go  to  Yedo,  and  I  must  present  the 
letter  to  the  Shogun  in  personal  audience.  There  is  no  other  place;  there 
is  no  other  way." 

The  correspondence  was  well  under  way  when  the  determined  American 
at  Shimoda  and  the  tireless  Iwase  at  Yedo  received  assistance  from  an  unex- 
pected source.  Mr.  J.  H.  Donker  Curtius,  agent  of  Holland  at  Nagasaki, 
took  occasion  to  write  to  the  Council  of  State  and  to  call  attention  to  the  allied 
forces  of  Great  Britain  and  France  then  at  war  with  China.  He  stated  that 
these  forces  would  cross  the  Yellow  Sea  as  soon  as  their  work  in  China  was 
finished,  and  he  warned  the  Shogunate  that  it  might  look  for  demands  made 
harshly  from  the  decks  of  men-of-war.  Mr.  Harris  had  made  the  same 
forecast,  and  he  had  not  neglected  to  contrast  his  own  peaceful  mission  with 
the  proposed  expedition  of  the  British  and  French.  Quickly  the  alert  Iwase 
took  it  up,  and  in  a  brilliant  speech  before  the  Council  of  State  he  urged  the 
Shogunate  to  receive  Mr.  Harris  and  enter  into  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty. 
Following  Iwase's  speech,  Hotta,  in  a  long  and  strongly  worded  communica- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  Shogunate,  announced  that  it  had  been  determined 
to  open  the  country.  For  some  time  the  Lord  of  Ise  had  been  too  ill  to 
attend  the  Council  of  State,  and  his  death  in  midsummer,  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  Hotta  as  Premier,  threw  all  the  administrative  powers  of  the 
Shogunate  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  Bitchiu. 

It  was  on  June  22nd  that  Mr.  Harris  had  been  shown  the  "Imperial 
Mandate.1"  On  July  8th  he  records  that  the  Lord  of  Shinano  started  on 
that  day  for  Yedo  to  report  another  refusal  from  the  counsul-general  and  the 
failure  of  the  Mandate.2  In  August  and  September  three  announcements 
were  made  that  it  had  been  decided  to  receive  Mr.  Harris,  the  first  two  to 
certain  officials  and  the  third  to  the  country  at  large;  and  finally,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1857,  almost  a  year  after  his  first  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
audience  had  been  sent  to  the  Council  of  State,  the  consul-general  was  in- 
formed by  the  Governor  of  Shimoda  that  "after  many  anxious  consultations' 

(1)  Journal,  in  Townsend  Harris,  First  American  Envoy  in  Japan  (W.  E.  Griffis)  p.  162. 

(2)  Journal,  p.  163. 
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it  had  been  finally  settled  that  he  was  "to  go  to  Yedo  in  the  most  honorable 
manner"  and  to  present  the  letter  at  an  audience  of  the  Shogun. 

The  most  elaborate  preparations  were  made  both  for  his  journey  and  his 
reception.1  The  journey  was  made  overland,  most  of  the  way  by  the  To- 
kaido  or  imperial  highway.  His  retinue  consisted  of  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  persons.  An  officer  with  the  military  rank  of  captain,  on  horseback, 
acted  as  avant  courier,  preceded  by  criers  to  clear  the  way.  Then  came  the 
American  flag,  its  bearer  wearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  and 
attended  by  guards.  Then  came  the  "Ambassador"  on  horseback  with  a 
bodyguard  of  six,  followed  by  his  norimono  or  chair  of  state  with  twelve 
bearers,  then  his  secretary  and  Dutch  interpreter,  Mr.  Heusken,2  also  on 
horseback  and  followed  by  his  norimono,  next  the  governor  of  Shimoda,  the 
mayor  of  Kakizaki,  their  retinues,  luggage  bearers,  etc.  The  most  minute 
directions  had  been  given  to  govern  the  passage.  Bridges  had  been  repaired 
and  put  in  order,  village  streets  were  swept,  travel  over  the  road  was  stopped 
from  day  to  day,  strict  orders  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  people  who 
flocked  to  see  the  "great  man"  pass,  and  everything  was  done  to  make  his 
journey,  which  lasted  a  week,  as  imposing  as  possible. 

All  went  well  until  the  boundary  line  of  the  Yedo  district  was  reached, 
when  the  vice-governor  of  Shimoda  told  Mr.  Harris  that  at  this  point  the 
norimonoes  of  the  Great  Princes  of  the  Empire  were  subjected  to  a  formal 
or  ceremonious  search  required  by  the  ancient  laws.  Mindful  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  government  and  of  his  position,  he  told  the  governor  that  as  the 
diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  he  would  neither  submit  to  the  search 
nor  wait  until  the  difficulty  could  be  reported  to  Yedo  for  settlement,  and 
that  he  would  proceed  at  once  or  return  to  Shimoda.  Two  hours  elapsed, 
and  the  journey  was  continued.3 

When  Yedo  was  reached  the  "ambassador"  entered  his  norimo  that  he 
might  go  into  the  capital  after  the  manner  of  princes  of  the  highest  rank.  In 
this  he  was  borne  into  the  house  that  had  been  prepared  for  him.  As  he 
alighted  he  was  greeted  by  his  old  friend,  Inouye,  Lord  of  Shinano,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  act  as  his  host  and  who  conducted  him  to  his  rooms. 
Inouye  informed  him  that  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  representative  of  so 
great  a  nation  the  government  had  appointed  eight  persons  of  distinguished 
rank  as  "Commissioners  of  the  voyage  of  the  American  Ambassador  to  Yedo." 

(1)  For  translation  of  the  Japanese  account  of  these  preparations,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1879,  p.  621,  et  seq. 

(2)  Mr.  Henry  C.  J.  Heusken.  Dr.  Griffis  justly  calls  him,  "an  indispensable  element  in 
Mr'  Harris's  diplomatic  success." — Townsend  Harris,  First  American  Envoy  in  Japan,  p.  20. 

(3)  Mr.  Harris  was  afterwards  told  that  the  daimios  who  were  appointed  to  office  outside 
of  Yedo  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  wives  with  them,  or  to  contract  other  alliances  while  they 
were  away,  and  that  the  search  of  the  norimonoes  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
rule  had  been  broken.     W.  E.  Griffis's  copy  of  Townsend  Harris's  Diary,  under  date  of  Dec.  2, 

1857. 
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Mr.  Harris,  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  import  of  this,  was  assured  that  it 
was  entirely  in  his  honor.  These  commissioners  made  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
Mr.  Harris,  and  the  Shogun  sent  an  official  of  high  rank  as  his  "ambassador" 
to  inquire  after  the  consul-general's  health  and  to  convey  a  "small  present." 

The  audience  was  granted  on  December  7th.  Mr.  Harris  had  previously 
given  to  the  Prime  Minister  a  copy  and  translation  of  the  President's  letter 
and  a  copy  of  his  own  address  to  the  Shogun.  He  had  received  a  translation 
of  the  Shogun's  prospective  reply. 

The  veiled  intimation  had  been  made  to  the  American  that  he  would  be 
expected  to  "kow-tow"  in  the  presence  of  the  Shogun,  but  Mr.  Harris  told 
the  Japanese  that  the  mere  mention  of  such  a  thing  was  an  insult.  He  would 
salute  the  Shogun  as  monarchs  were  saluted  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  with 
three  bows,  and  thus  it  was  settled. 

His  dress  "was  a  coat  embroidered  with  gold  after  the  pattern  furnished 
by  the  State  Department,  blue  pantaloons  with  a  broad  gold  band  running 
down  each  leg,  cocked  hat  with  gold  tassels,  and  a  pearl-handled  dress- 
sword."1 

On  entering  the  audience  chamber  he  was  announced  in  loud  voice  by  a 
chamberlain  as  the  "Embassador  Merican."  All  save  the  Shogun,  Mr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Heusken,  were  prostrate.  With  due  ceremony  he  addressed 
the  Shogun  as  follows: 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty:  In  presenting  my  letters  of  credence  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  I  am  directed  to  express  to  your  Majesty 
the  sincere  wishes  of  the  President  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  your  dominions.  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  that  I  have  been 
selected  to  fill  the  high  and  important  place  of  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  your  Majesty,  and  as  my  earnest  wishes  are  to  unite 
the  two  countries  more  closely  in  the  ties  of  enduring  friendship,  my  constant 
exertions  shall  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  that  happy  end." 

The  Shogun,  after  a  short  silence  and  strange  ceremonial  consisting  of 
jerking  his  head  backward  over  his  left  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  stamping 
with  his  right  foot,  which  was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  replied: 

"Pleased  with  the  letter  sent  with  the  ambassador  from  a  far  distant 
country,  and  likewise  pleased  with  his  discourse.  Intercourse  shall  be  con- 
tinued forever." 

Mr.  Heusken  now  advanced  with  the  three  ceremonial  bows,  bearing  a 
box  containing  the  President's  letter.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  rose 
to  his  feet  and  stood  by  Mr.  Harris  while  the  box  was  opened  and  the  cover 
of  the  letter  raised  so  that  the  writing  could  be  seen.  The  box  was  then  closed, 
the  Minister  received  it,  placed  it  on  a  stand,  again  prostrated  himself,  and 
the  audience  was  at  an  end. 

(I)     Harris's  journal,  (W.  E.  Griffis)  pp.  224,  225. 
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The  same  minuteness  of  detail  in  preparation  that  had  characterized  his 
journey  attended  the  audience  day.  There  had  been  much  negotiation  to 
induce  Mr.  Harris  to  eat  a  dinner  at  the  palace  in  solitude  or  with  his  secre- 
tary. He  declined  to  eat  alone,  but  said  he  "would  partake"  if  he  might 
have  the  company  of  one  of  the  "royal  family"  or  the  Prime  Minister.  To 
the  statement  that  the  customs  of  their  country  forbade  such  arrangement  Mr. 
Harris  replied  that  the  customs  of  his  country  would  not  permit  a  guest  to 
sit  at  table  in  the  absence  of  the  host  or  his  representative.  By  way  of  com- 
promise the  dinner  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  his  lodgings.1  Unable  because  of 
illness  to  eat  it  he  turned  it  over  to  his  attendants. 

To  have  secured  the  audience  in  the  face  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Japanese 
was  a  triumph  in  itself,  but  his  great  work  was  still  before  him, — to  secure  the 
right  of  residence  to  diplomatic  agents,  and  to  open  Japan  to  commerce. 
Preliminary  to  this  work,  even  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  make 
a  treaty,  much  negotiation  was  necessary, — negotiation  that  was  a  task  of 
great  difficulty.  English  must  be  translated  to  Dutch  and  Dutch  to  Japanese, 
and  the  converse  obtained  no  less,  all  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  Japanese  of  the  use  of  idioms. 

Two  interviews,  one  on  December  1 2th  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  other  on  December  2 1  st  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Voyage,  made  history  for  Japan.  In  the  first  he  liberalized  the  policy  of  the 
Shogunate;  in  the  second  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  international  relations 
of  New  Japan. 

Prior  to  the  interview  with  Hotta,  the  Shogunate  in  its  movement  toward 
the  opening  of  the  country  had  been  largely  prompted  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  After  this  interview,  at  which  also  the  commissioners  were  present, 
the  motive  began  to  shift  from  necessity  to  advantage.  The  consul-general, 
in  simple  terms  and  with  convincing  clearness,  brought  to  the  Minister's  view 
the  conditions  of  the  outer  world,  and  laid  before  him  the  advantages  of  inter- 
national commerce  and  intercourse. 

He  called  attention  to  the  influence  upon  the  world  of  the  introduction  of 
steam  power.  He  strove  to  impress  upon  the  minister  that  holding  back  the 
governmental  hand  and  leaving  the  people  free  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and 
industry  would  give  the  most  certain  encouragement  thereto  and  development 
thereof  and  conduce  to  the  nation's  greatness  and  power.  He  showed  that  a 
moderate  tariff  would  soon  support  a  respectable  navy;  that  Japan's  resources 
developed  by  freedom  of  trade  would  show  much  of  "exchangeable  values." 

Passing  from  economics  to  expediency,  he  told  the  Minister  that  the  fleets 
of  foreign  nations  would  come  in  quick  succession  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  war 
was  ended,  to  demand  that  the  country  be  opened;  that  a  concession,  to  be  of 
value,  must  be  seasonably  made  and  without  the  show  of  force  on  the  one 
hand  or  fear  on  the  other;  that  the  terms  that  he  asked  were  much  more 

(I)     For  the  menu,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1879,  p.  626. 
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moderate  than  those  that  a  fleet  might  demand;  that  humiliation  would  follow 
yielding  to  a  fleet  what  was  refused  an  ambassador;  and  that  Japan's  honor 
would  be  saved  by  granting  that  which  he  asked  in  peace,  in  Yedo  attended 
by  his  secretary  alone,  in  the  absence  of  military  or  naval  display,  and  that 
which  other  nations  in  the  wake  of  his  country  would  be  glad  to  accept  with- 
out material  change  or  increase  of  demand.  He  told  the  Minister  that  he 
asked  no  exclusive  rights  for  Americans,  and  that  a  treaty  that  would  meet 
the  President's  satisfaction  would  promptly  be  accepted  by  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  Occident. 

In  the  interview  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Voyage  he  gave  the 
Japanese  their  first  lesson  in  international  law.  From  the  Japanese  account 
of  this  interview  it  appears  that  Mr.  Harris  was  asked  relative  to  the  necessity 
for  the  admission  of  ministers  after  the  establishment  of  treaty  relations,  and  on 
his  assurance  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  them,  the  commissioners 
asked  a  number  of  questions,  among  which  were  the  following:1 

Question:      What  is  the  duty  of  a  minister? 

Answer:      

Question:      What  is  the  rank  of  a  minister? 

Answer:      

Question:     What  kind  of  thing  is  the  law  of  nations? 

Answer:      

Question:  In  case  Japan  should  get  into  difficulty  with  Russia,  or  some 
other  country;  in  that  case  would  the  minister  interfere  to  settle  the  difficulty? 

Answer:       

Question:      Is  there  anything  more  that  we  ought  to  know? 

Answer:      

To  him  also  were  propounded  certain  other  questions,  relative  to  trade 
without  governmental  interference.  All  of  these  Mr.  Harris  succeeded  in 
answering  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  questioners. 

The  consul-general  found  it  necessary  to  explain  commercial  operations, 
to  give  the  Japanese  a  history  of  the  revenue  laws  of  his  own  country,  and  to 
elucidate  in  detail  the  custom  house  regulations  and  their  enforcement.  Their 
ignorance  of  western  polity  made  his  labor  continuous  and  extremely  tiresome. 
His  ideas  were  new  to  them,  and  there  were  no  words  in  their  language  to 
express  them.  Ingenuity  and  patience  were  taxed  to  impress  upon  the  Japanese 
mind  many  things  axiomatic  in  western  civilization  by  "allusion  to  familiar 
topics," — sign  language  reduced  to  words  and  many  times  translated.  Several 
days  were  occupied  in  explaining  that  "demand  and  supply  regulate  each 
other."  Here  he  ran  counter  to  the  entire  Japanese  commercial  system.  The 
principle  of  freedom  of  action  among  the  producing  classes  was  directly  opposed 
to  Japanese  ideas.  No  act  or  transaction  was  too  small  for  governmental 
interference.  [To  be  Continued]. 

(1)     Foreign  Relations,  1879,  pp.  631-634. 
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THE  SWORD  WITH  HER  NAME. 

BYADACHI    KINNOSUKE. 

Copyright  1907  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 

(Concluded  from  last  month.) 

CHAPTER  III 

Port  Arthur  was  before  the  men,  black  as  a  nightmare,  and  like  it,  beyond 
their  grasp,  full  of  terror. 

The  break  of  the  summer  day  of  the  twenty-third  of  the  eighth  moon  of 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Meiji  was  pale  upon  the  hill  slope,  swelling  up  toward 
the  outer  foss  of  the  north  fort  of  the  East  Kikwan  hill.  On  the  slope  there 
were  many  holes  made  by  the  shells  of  our  huge  guns.  About  three  hundred 
meters  from  the  outermost  trench  of  the  Russians,  there  was  a  dug-out.  It 
was  some  thirty  meters  in  length,  and  about  fifteen  meters  in  width.  It  was 
deeper  than  the  height  of  the  tallest  man.  The  shell  holes  and  the  dug-out 
were  peopled  by  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  assaulting  forces  of  Nippon. 
Along  the  rim  of  the  dug-out,  an  earthwork  was  thrown  up.  With  his  back 
against  this  earthwork,  could  be  seen  in  the  pallor  of  the  fading  night,  a  petty 
officer.  Before  him  was  the  hill  slope.  War  had  taken  it  for  its  canvas  and  paint- 
ed upon  it  a  picture  that  passed  all  the  ambitions  of  the  brush  and  the  inspira- 
tions of  human  adjectives.  This  chapter  of  hades  upon  which  the  young  officer 
was  staring,  had  been  spelt  out  with  broken  limbs,  torn  flesh,  shattered  blades, 
rifles  twisted  out  of  shape,  cold  bodies  of  men  who  had  been  brave  and  full 
of  life  ten  hours  ago.  The  hill  slope  told  of  five  steady  night  attacks  in  which 
the  superhuman  feats  of  heroism  became  common,  almost  cheap.  What  was 
in  front  of  this  young  officer  was  the  work  of  the  Russian  machine  guns  and 
rifles,  and  the  innumerable  shells  from  Panlun  and  Kikwan  forts. 

The  young  officer  picked  himself  up.  He  began  to  rush  down  the  slope. 
"Where  are  you  going?"  a  voice  from  out  of  the  dug-out  called  after  him.  He 
did  not  answer;  did  not  even  look  back;  he  flew  down  the  hill  over  the  corpses 
of  his  comrades,  slipping  sometimes  upon  the  blood. 

A  few  hours  later,  his  cap  under  his  arm,  his  uniform  covered  with  mud 
and  blood,  there  in  front  of  General  Shimata,  stood  our  old  friend  Mitsuo. 

"General,"  said  the  young  man,  slowly,  "if  you  would  give  me  five  hun- 
dred men;  if  you  would  also  give  an  implicit  order  to  our  artillery  to  follow 
my  instructions;  then.  General,  I  can  take  the  Kikwan  forts." 

The  general  was  an  old  friend  of  Mitsuo. 

"Let  us  have  your  plans,"  said  he  quietly. 

"Can  I  have  five  hundred  men?"  "Yes." 

"Will  you  give  orders  to  the  artillery  to  train  all  their  guns  on  the  outer 
and  inner  fosses  of  the  fortification,  on  the  rifle  platforms,  in  fact,  on  every  inch 
of  the  fort,  and  open  fire  about  midnight  to-night  when  I  shall  signal  them  with 
a  rocket,  and  continue  the  fire  for  at  least  two  hours?  Can  you,  will  you  do 
it?" 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
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"In  company  with  the  five  hundred  men  the  shells  of  our  own  guns  will 
find  me  in  the  enemy's  fosses  and  platforms." 

"So  you  and  five  hundred  men  are  going  to  feed  the  guns  of  your  own 
army?" 

"Even  as  your  word." 

"I  understand  you  very  well.  Your  idea  is,  since  courage  and  human 
skill  are  powerless  against  the  three  meter  wall  of  cement  and  steel  plates  of 
the  Russian  fortifications,  you  want  to  call  those  Russian  friends  out  of  their 
covered  trenches  by  your  assault  upon  their  positions,  and  while  the  Russians 
are  out  in  the  open  manning  the  rifle  platforms  and  their  machine  guns,  you 
want  our  gunners  to  annihilate  both  our  men  and  the  Russians?" 

"Exactly.  Not  only  human  bravery  and  human  flesh,  but  also  the 
heaviest  guns  of  ours  are  powerless  against  the  covered  trenches  in  which  the 
Russians  take  refuge  as  soon  as  our  guns  begin  the  bombardment."  A  pause, 
then  he  added: 

"All  of  us,  General,  are  prepared  to  die.  Give  us  a  chance  to  die  to  a 
good  purpose.  If  you  will  station  a  reserve  of  a  few  hundred  men  in  a  position 
from  which  they  could  rush  into  the  Russian  fort  after  two  hours  of  bombard- 
ment by  our  guns,  which  certainly  is  long  enough  to  annihilate  every  one  of 
us  and  anyone  of  the  Russian  defenders,  there  ought  not  to  be  very  much 
trouble  in  carrying  the  fort." 

The  general  took  off  his  cap.  Looking  steadily  into  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man,  he  said: 

"The  gods  have  turned  things  upside  down.  We  receive  wisdom  from 
the  lips  of  our  children.  You  will  be  the  envy  of  the  entire  Nippon  army.  At 
least  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the  most  fortunate  of  His 
Majesty's  soldiers." 

A  little  before  half-past  eleven  that  night  five  hundred  volunteers  rose 
out  of  the  darkness  as  if  the  hillside  of  Kikwan  had  suddenly  given  them  birth. 
At  the  head  of  these  men  was  a  young  officer.  In  small  companies  of  seven, 
eleven  and  thirteen  they  dashed  up  the  hill  slope  from  shell  holes  to  shell 
holes. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  white  glare  of  two  searchlights  struck  them  full  in 
the  face.  They  were  blinded.  Seven  machine  guns  opened  upon  them  with 
six  hundred  shots  per  minute.  Countless  bullets  deluged  the  hill  slope.  In* 
stantly  the  men  threw  themselves  up  into  the  air  and  after  striking  a  ghastly 
pose  against  the  blinding  ribbon  of  light,  fell  flat  upon  the  hillside  with  all 
the  appearances  of  the  dead.  The  Russians  had  learned  long  since  the  clever- 
ness of  the  Nippon  men  in  counterfeiting  death.  Their  fire  did  not  cease. 
Taking  as  their  shields  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen  in 
the  attacks  of  the  night  before,  the  Nippon  soldiers  made  their  way  steadily 
ahead.  And  with  a  final  leap,  those  men  who  were  making  the  slant  upward 
upon  their  stomachs,  rose  and  hurled  themselves  through  the  breach  which  the 
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engineers  had  exploded  in  the  attacks  of  the  night  before.  They  were  in  the 
outer  foss  of  the  fort.  Upon  thirty-odd  Nippon  soldiers,  the  Russians  threw 
more  than  fifty  hand  grenades.  Instantly  they  were  picked  up  by  Nippon 
soldiers  and  some  of  them  exploded  in  their  hands.  Others  were  thrown  back 
into  the  Russian  ranks.  An  inferno  of  swords,  bayonets,  and  of  exploding 
grenades!  With  a  terrific  explosion  the  caponiere  with  three  guns  were  de- 
stroyed. Over  one  hundred  of  the  five  hundred  men  were  now  on  the  slant 
leading  up  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  outer  foss  to  the  rifle  platform  of  the  inner 
foss.  Then  it  was  that  the  Russians  opened  fire  with  the  machine  guns  installed 
in  the  caponiere  dug  out  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  outer  foss.  Now,  these  ma- 
chine guns  commanded  the  slope  rising  away  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  outer 
foss  toward  the  outer  rifle  platforms  of  the  inner  foss.  These  machine  guns 
opened  fire  upon  our  men  who  were  upon  this  slant,  from  their  rear.  And  still 
no  rocket  rose  into  the  sky.  At  last  the  rifle  fire  came  from  the  crest  of  the 
slant,  from  the  rifle  platform  of  the  inner  foss,  and  still  no  rocket. 

Somewhat  detained  in  the  outer  foss,  Mitsuo  was  at  that  time  toiling  from 
one  shell  hole  to  another  up  the  slant  which  led  to  the  rifle  platform  of  the  inner 
foss  of  the  Russian  fortifications.  Some  fifty  of  his  men  had  already  leaped 
into  it.  The  Russians  were  upon  them.  Others  were  continually  making 
their  way  ahead. 

At  last  he  was  on  the  crest  of  the  rifle  platform.  In  front  of  him  in  the 
open  court  of  the  main  fort  he  saw  the  Russian  reserves  crowding  into  action. 
At  his  feet,  in  the  inner  foss,  he  saw  his  men  striking  away  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  The  din  was  fearful.  Suddenly,  far  above  the  nervous  flittings  of 
searchlights,  giving  a  star  to  the  black  night,  there  gleamed  a  rocket. 

Instantly  all  the  guns  of  our  artillery  opened  fire. 

There  rose  the  shout  of  the  banzai  from  all  over  the  field  which  almost 
drowned  the  voices  of  rifles  and  guns. 

The  searchlight  which  had  been  flitting  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
struck  the  crest  of  the  inner  slope.  Cut  clean  in  its  white  light  stood  the  youth- 
ful form  of  an  officer,  a  drawn  sword  shimmering  high  over  his  head. 

Sombody  shouted  "gun  shin!" — the  god  of  war.  Someone  saw  the 
two  characters  which  were  cut  into  the  icy  sheen  of  the  blade  in  the  hand  of 
the  young  officer.  The  men  of  the  Nippon  army  took  up  the  cry.  It  was  as  if 
the  sword  of  Mitsuo  were  a  sudden  presence  of  the  god  of  war. 

Then  suddenly  all  was  chaos.  Our  gunners  measured  it  well.  A  thou- 
sand shrapnels  and  the  explosions  of  larger  shells  covered  every  inch  of  the 
melee. 

A  magnificent  fort — a  common  grave  of  friends  and  foes. 

Two  hours  and  a  silence  fell. 

The  day  came  at  last.  Over  the  Pompeii,  with  all  its  violent  colorings  and 
weighted  down  with  a  thousand  heroic  memories,  waved  the  battle  flag  of 
Nippon. 


Announcement 


<J  As  the  leading  features  of  the  December  issue,  Pacific  Era  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  that: 

•I  Baron  Kiyoura, 

Ex-minister  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  Nippon  discusses  the 

CJ  Industrial  development  of  Nippon, 

In  the  period  following  the  war. 

•I  Confucius,  the  Man  and  the  Teacher,  by 
1$  Prof.  Inoue, 

Of  the  Imperial  University,  in  a  discussion  of  the  personality  of  the 
molder  of  ethical  China  and  Japan,  by  the  most  distinguished  ex- 
ponent of  the  new  school  of  philosophy  of  the  New  East 

€J  Impressions  of  Old  Peking,  by 
<I  Martha  Fitch  Denby, 

Invites  us  into  more  familiar  corners  of  the  Peking  life  that  Was. 
Under  the  title  of: 

C|  The  Far  East  To-day, 
^  Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

Member  of  Congress,  will  discuss  the  proposed  constitution  for 
China,  her  new  cabinet,  and  the  character  and  effect  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement,  as  well  as  other  topics  suggested  by  the  events  of 
the  day  in  the  Far  East.  The  Editor  takes  pleasure  in  adding  that 
Mr.  Denby  has  spent  nine  years  in  China  while  his  father  was  the 
American  Minister  at  Peking.  Through  this  series  of  articles,  Mr. 
Denby  will  report  the  great  world  drama,  of  which  the  New  East  is 
the  stage,  and  upon  the  first  act  of  which  the  curtain  has  already  been 
lifted. 

€J  Reviews  of  the  more  important  books 

On  the  Far  East  published  this  year. 


To  those  of  our  friends  who  are  desirous  of  securing  works  of 
unquestioned  value  on  the  Far  East  we  have  the  honor  of  recom- 
mending the  following  books.  We  have  examined  them.  We  are 
willing  to  guarantee  the  general  accuracy  of  these  works : 

By  S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS: 

Middle  Kingdom  (2  vols.)        .......        )9M 

•  By. CHARLES  DENBY  (American  Minister  to  China 
from  1885  to  1898): 
China  and  Her  People  (2  vols.)        -        -  -        -        -         3.00 

By  J.  DYER  BALL: 

Things  Chinese  -        -        -        -    .  ■  -        -        -        -        -         4.00 

By  PROF.  W.  A.  P.  MARTIN: 

Awakening  of  China  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -         3.80 

By  PERCIVAL  LANDON: 

Opening  of  Tibet        -        - -        -  3.80 

By  PROF.  NITOBE: 

Bushido       -        --        -        --        -    "    -        -        -        -  1.25 

By  BASIL  CHAMBERLAIN: 

Things  Japanese         -       -       -       -       -       -       -     -  -       -         4.00 

By  ALICE  M,  BACON: 

Japanese   Girls  and  Women  -        -        -        ...         4.00 

(Holiday  Edition,  12  full  page  illustrations  in  colors 
and  43  additional  illust nations  by  Japanese  artists.) 

By  W.  E.  GRIFFIS: 

Mikado's  Empire  (2  vols.)      - -         4.00 

By  LAFCADIO  HEARN: 

In   Ghostly   Japan    (Illustrated   Original   Edition)        -        -  2.00 

Exotics  "  "  "  -  8.00 

Shadowings  "  "  "  -        -  2.00 

The  Romance  of  the  Milky  Way    -        -        -        -        -        -  1.25 

Kwaidan      --        -        -        -        -        -        _        -        -        -  1.50 

Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields      ....       -       -       .  1.25 

Kokoro  ..........  1.25 

Out  of  the  East 1.25 

Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan  (2  vols.)        -       -       -       -  4.00 

By  MRS.  MARY  FENOLLOSA: 

The  Dragon  Painter  ........  1.50 

Breath  of  the  Gods 1.50 

By  CAPTAIN  BRINKLEY: 

Japan  (5  vols.    Half  Morocco) -       27.50 

We  have  entered  into  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  the 
above  books.  The  subscribers  to  our  magazine  will  find  it  profitable  to  com- 
municate with  us,  if  they  wish  to  secure  any  of  them. 
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CONFUCIUS,  THE  MAN  AND  THE  TEACHER* 

BY  PROF.  INOUE  TETSUJIRO. 
Of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 

'Tis  an  old  question  this — we  have  all  asked  it,  our  forefathers  before  us, 
and  a  few  of  us  even  to-day, — What  manner  of  man  was  Confucius?  It 
is  not  singular  this  query;  the  wonder  is  that  more  men  of  to-day  do  not  ask 
the  question,  and  ask  it  oftener.  The  character  of  Confucius  is  of  a  peculiar 
appeal  to  this,  our  day.  Since  the  Chino-Nippon  War,  people  of 
Nippon,  and  I  regret  to  say  more  especially  the  younger  among  us,  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  looking  down  upon  men  and  things,  Chinese.  We 
are  forgetting  more  and  more  the  serious  mood,  the  reverential  attitude  of 
mind,  with  which  we  used  to  inquire  into  the  institutions  and  men  of  China. 
This  is  regretable;  it  is  a  blunder. 

As  for  Confucius,  not  even  great  China  can  say  that  he  belongs  exclusively 
to  her.  Confucius  cannot  be  horizoned  even  within  the  dreamy  lines  of  Asian 
geography ;  one  of  the  world-personages  is  Confucius.  Just  as  you  cannot  say 
that  Buddha  was  a  Hindu,  or  Jesus,  a  Jew,  it  is  neither  correct  nor  happy  to 
say  that  Confucius  was  a  Chinese.  Characters  so  high  and  as  comprehensive 
as  those  of  Confucius,  Gotama,  and  of  Jesus,  are  not  many  in  the  many- 
yeared  history  of  mankind.  Even  among  the  distinguished  few,  you  can  tell 
Confucius  by  certain  peculiar  endowments,  by  the  attainments  that  are  by  no 
means  common  to  the  rest.  The  meaning  or  value  of  the  character  of  Confu- 
cius and  his  life,  is  particularly  significant  to  the  younger  generation  of  people 
everywhere;  moreover  it  is  especially  so  to  those  who  style  themselves  the 
instructors  of  the  future.  His  personality  and  his  teachings  have  a  poignant 
message,  healthy  and  very  much  to  the  point,  to  those  men  who  are  bent  on 
perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  man — namely,  the  making  of  man. 

We  have  heard  the  story  of  great  men;  they  are  hard  to  follow  in  most 
cases;  they  seem  to  come  out  all  complete,  all  made.  There  they  are  before 
us,  men  of  distinction,  achievements,  power.  Up  and  above  in  their  rarified 
heights  we  follow  them  in  what  they  do,  in  what  they  say,  and  sometimes  in 
what  they  think  or  dream.  But  how  did  they  happen  to  be  there?  How  did 
they  reach  the  height?  What  of  the  behind-the-scene  stage  of  their  lives? 
Of  these,  we  hear  little.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  apt  to 
think  that  great  men  are  born,  not  made.  The  life  story  of  Confucius  is  dif- 
ferent.    He  grew;  he  did  not  come  full  blown;  and  here  is  the  special  value 
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of  the  story  of  Confucius.  His  character  was  built  up  day  by  day  and  step 
by  step;  his  mind  ripened  by  degrees,  just  as  any  other  student  grows.  Like 
so  many  other  mortals,  he  was  born,  not  in  the  purple  of  a  great  palace,  neither 
was  he  cradled  in  the  golden  heap  of  wealth.  To  him  came  no  supernatural 
dispensation,  no  partiality  either  from  fortune  or  from  men,  no  assistance  that 
might  be  called  miraculous,  and  which  is  not  at  all  common  to  the  rest  of  his 
fellow  men.  It  has  been  written  in  Shihki,  "  Confucius  was  poor  and  lowly  in 
standing."  Of  himself  he  has  said,  "I  am  very  small  and  lowly  in  rank." 
He  was  poor,  and  from  the  very  bottom  round  of  the  ladder,  called  social  stand- 
ing, so  difficult  to  climb,  he  mounted  through  sheer  force  of  study  and  industry, 
step  by  step,  to  the  height,  which  even  at  this  great  distance, — at  the  end  of 
over  twenty-five  centuries, — we  can  still  see  him,  glittering  above  the  clouds, 
like  Mount  Fuji,  the  Peerless. 

No  miracles, — not  one  miracle,  not  even  a  shadow  of  a  miracle, — can 
you  find  in  all  the  tortuous  days  in  the  long  life  that  was  Confucius.  His  was 
the  common,  ordinary  life  of  a  student,  a  life  of  struggle  and  hard  study  and 
work.  He  did  not  attain  the  greatness  of  his  personality  easily,  it  came  to 
him  particularly  hard.  There  is  nothing  that  is  wonderful  in  all  the  stories 
of  the  life  of  Confucius.  He  was  without  means,  just  like  so  many  poor  stu- 
dents of  to-day ;  he  came  from  a  family,  exceedingly  poor.  As  if  that  were  not 
quite  enough,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  his  father  when  he  was  nothing  but 
a  babe.  He  was  almost  alone  with  nothing  but  his  all-compelling  passion  for 
study,  his  dominant  ambition  for  becoming  great  among  men.  As  a  man, 
therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  in  Confucius  any  radical  defects,  any 
startlingly  dangerous  elements.  These,  it  seems,  were  polished  away  and 
toned  down  in  the  trying  furnace  through  which  he  passed,  and  which  tried 
him  from  the  very  first  day  of  his  life.  No  melodrama,  nothing  theatrical, 
entered  into  the  making  of  this  man.  With  him  all  was  gentle,  all  was  mild. 
His  life  had  been  sketched  in  the  mellow  half-tone,  soft  as  a  dream,  and  here 
again  we  can  find  a  striking  contrast  between  Confucius  and  other  great  men 
of  the  world.  With  so  many  of  them,  great  gifts,  achievements  and  virtues 
stand  hand  in  hand  with  shocking  defects  and  glaring  vices;  indeed,  they  seem 
like  children  of  a  volcano,  born  of  violence.  Hairbreadth  escapes  and  dramatic 
accidents  seem  to  spell  out  their  lives.  Now  and  always,  they  seem  to  be 
passing  through  a  sort  of  psychic  cyclone;  they  are  the  rendezvous 
of  extremes.  Confucius  is  not  like  them.  Confucius  has  kept  the  high  way, 
the  common,  tedious,  eternal  way,  which  has  called  and  which  is  calling, 
billions  of  human  wanderers  day  in  and  day  out,  and  in  treading  this  common, 
ordinary  road  of  common  clay,  has  he  succeeded  in  polishing  his  character 
into  a  gem.  It  is  not  all-perfect,  this  gem,  but  perfect  enough  to  turn  its  very 
imperfections  into  charm.  In  the  Four  Books,  and  in  Chung-yung  (The 
Book  of  the  Mean,)    everywhere  the  virtue  of  the   Mean,   that  is  to  say. 
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moderation,  is  emphasized.  Not  only  in  those  books  mentioned,  but  also 
within  the  covers  of  the  Lunyu,  Confucius  extols  the  virtue  of  the  Mean — "The 
virtue  of  the  Mean  is  virtues'  final  achievement." 

Confucius  was  a  man  who  abhored  extremes.  His  life  seems  everlast- 
ingly to  tread  between  the  two  extremes, — the  Mean,  and  even  through  a  some- 
what extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances,  we  find  him  true  to  his 
doctrine  of  the  Mean.  If  you  wish  to  find  him,  you  must  look  for  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Other  preachers  have  preached  moderation,  it  is  not  a  new 
doctrine  among  men.  What  is  new  is  that  Confucius,  through  his  life,  showed 
that  this  rather  difficult  feat  in  the  moral  life  of  man  could  be  accomplished. 
In  this  way,  following  the  common  path,  through  a  series  of  common  life  ex- 
periences, with  no  other  endowments  than  those  with  which  the  common  mortal 
is  endowed  by  Heaven,  he  has  attained  the  perfection  of  character-making, 
which  is  far  and  away  beyond  the  common.  His  was  the  apotheosis  of  the 
common.  No  miracle, — permit  me  to  emphasize  this  again, — no  miracle  at 
any  stage  of  his  life,  in  any  shape,  form  or  manner.  Here  then,  is  the  beauty, 
the  matchless  effectiveness,  the  miraculous  virtue  of  his  life,  as  a  model  for 
common  men.  Of  other  prophets  and  teachers,  we  are  apt  to  say,  "Ah,  well, 
they  were  divine,  they  were  more  than  mere  men.  You  say  they  were  men 
also,  but  you  also  say  that  they  were  more  than  human.  I  am  a  common, 
every  day  lump  of  dirt,  you  certainly  don't  expect  me  to  scale  the  height  they 
attained,  do  you?"     But  of  Confucius,  we  cannot  say  this. 

Before  us  stands  a  man,  not  a  whit  more  spoiled  by  the  favors  of  fortune 
than  the  least  favored  of  us.  Let  us,  then,  read  the  character  of  Confucius  as 
best  we  may,  and  in  the  study  of  it,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  follow  the  com- 
mon phraseology  of  psychology,  and  let  us  say  that  man  is  made  of  intellect, 
emotion  and  will,  and  his  character-building  naturally  expresses  itself  through 
those  three  different  channels.  Let  us  examine  the  character  of  Confucius 
from  these  three  different  standpoints ; 

First  of  all,  then,  let  us  review  his  intellectual  life.  His  intellectual 
development  began  early;  after  that  he  did  not  neglect  the  development  of  his 
intellect,  even  for  a  short  time,  all  through  the  long  stretch  of  his  life.  You 
can  take  any  period  of  his  life,  it  matters  not  when,  it  matters  not  what  por- 
tion of  China  it  happened  to  be,  and  you  can  gather  many  a  souvenir  of  his 
hard  and  downright  digging  in  the  passionate  pursuit  after  knowledge.  Con- 
fucius had  no  particular  teacher,  and  without  such  a  teacher,  it  is  no  small 
undertaking  for  a  man  to  perfect  himself  to  the  point  that  he  could  command 
with  grace,  the  title  of  a  sage.  Even  when  we  have  guides,  instructors  of 
,great  power  and  ability,  so  many  of  us  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  attain  an 
eminence.  When  you  consider  that  Confucius  brought  about  the  extra- 
ordinary perfection  of  his  intellect  single-handed,  his  life  passes  into  a  realm 
of  marvel.        In  the  days  of  his  extreme  youth,  it  has  been  said  of  him  that 
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he  was  very  careful  in  studying  and  practicing  the  different  ceremonial  rites 
of  his  day.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  conceived  a  passion  for  learning, — "At 
fifteen  I  gave  my  thoughts  to  learning,"  he  says  in  Lunyu.  That,  then,  was 
the  beginning  of  his  scholarly  toil.  From  that  time  on,  he  looked  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  like  an  arrow  that  speeds  its  own  course  straight 
ahead,  he  toiled  and  toiled  on  with  the  one  idea  of  mastering  every  obstacle 
that  might  be  thrown  in  his  path.  The  efforts  he  put  forth  were  not  at  all 
common,  they  were  extraordinary,  and  extraordinary  efforts  on  his  part  very 
naturally  brought  forth  extraordinary  results.  Confucius  was  distinguished 
by  his  habit  of  asking  questions  at  every  opportunity  he  had.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  ask  questions,  and  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  in  the 
society  of  his  elders,  and  men  of  superior  attainments,  men  who  knew  more 
than  himself,  he,  without  any  misgiving  or  timidity,  asked  of  them  everything 
that  he  could  think  of.  For  example,  when  he  was  in  Chi,  he  talked  with  a 
master  of  music.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  heard  the  music  of  Chau.  It! 
impressed  him  as  superlatively  delicate  and  beautiful.  He  at  once  joined  this 
music  master  as  one  of  his  disciples,  and  took  lessons  under  him.  We  see  in 
Tsotien  that  there  came  a  scholar  called  Yente,  who  told  many  stories  out  of 
the  ancient  history  of  China,  and  Confucius  at  once  placed  himself  under  this 
scholar,  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  ancient  history; — "Confucius  heard  him, 
and  he  went  to  Yente."  We  see  also,  in  Shihki,  the  mention  of  a  special 
trip  which  Confucius  took  to  Chao,  in  order  to  learn  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
from  Laotze.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  skeptical  criticism  on  this  particu- 
lar point;  it  has  been  the  center  of  disputes  for  many  years.  With  all  that, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  fiction.  It  is  very  natural  that  when  Confucius 
heard  of  an  old  man  in  Chao  who  was  thoroughly  versed  in  ancient  affairs, 
that  he  should  go  to  him  and  learn  of  him  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  days. 
This  persistent  questioning,  which  became  a  habit  with  Confucius  whenever 
he  had  an  opportunity,  laid  the  foundation  of  broad  scholarship.  In  this 
respect  he  was  the  most  industrious  of  men.  Once  he  said,  "I  do  not  repine 
at  Heaven,  neither  do  I  complain  of  men.  I  learn  from  the  bottom,  and  attain 
the  height.  He  who  knows  me,  is  Heaven."  This  is  a  short  passage,  stilt 
you  can  see  Confucius  at  work  a  good  deal  better  than  a  modern  photograph 
could  show, — you  can  see  him  buried  in  the  toil  of  getting  his  knowledge  in 
the  humble  and  lowly  circles  of  learning,  and  step  by  step  attaining  the  height 
of  culture.  Disappointments  are  many,  at  times  he  is  overwhelmed.  You  can 
see  him  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  skies,  and  taking  Heaven  into  confidence.  And 
once  more  we  say  that  there  is  nothing  miraculous  or  supernatural  about  his 
studious  achievement.  At  another  place  we  find  him  saying,  "  In  a  village  of 
ten  rooms,  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  man  who  is  quite  as  loyal  and 
faithful  as  I  am.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be  one  who  is  fond  of  learning  as 
much  as  I." 
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Confucius  was  an  extremely  modest  man;  he  was  modest  in  all  things  but 
one.  In  his  love  for  learning,  alone,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  out  boldly 
among  men, — he  had  no  false  modesty  about  it.  He  was  frank  to  say  that 
he  loved  learning,  perhaps  better  than  other  men.  With  all  that,  even  in  this 
love  for  learning,  he  does  not  boast.  "In  learning,  it  is  as  if  I  can  never 
attain  the  end.  Moreover,  I  fear  I  shall  lose  what  I  have  learned."  The 
meaning  is  apparent;  he  is  confessing  his  despair.  He  was  digging  a  bottom- 
less well.  Naturally,  the  more  he  toiled,  he  felt  the  misgiving  the  deeper  and 
keener,  and  the  dread  that  he  should  never  attain  the  end.  That  was  not  all. 
He  always  had,  in  spite  of  his  Titanic  efforts,  a  fear  that  he  might  lose  even 
those  things  which  he  had  already  learned.  With  this  key  in  his  hand,  one 
can  very  easily  understand  why  and  how  constantly  and  eternally,  Confucius 
was  at  his  scholarly  toil.  There  is  another  expression  that  throws  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  his  attitude  toward  learning;  "The  superior  man  does  not  eat  that 
he  might  be  satisfied.  In  life,  he  does  not  seek  ease.  When  a  man  is  quick 
and  keen  in  acts,  sparing  and  careful  in  words,  and  true  according  to  the  Way 
of  man,  then  of  him  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  fond  of  learning."  From 
this  expression,  we  can  see  that  Confucius  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  in 
giving  thougths  to  food,  or  such  trifling  things  as  raiment  and  a  dwelling  place. 
He  was  driven,  so  driven  that  he  could  not  think  of  anything  else  but  the  object 
of  his  study.  Eternally,  he  was  discovering  those  who  knew  what  he  did  not 
know.  Whenever  he  found  such  a  man,  he  rarely  took  the  trouble  of  asking 
where  he  was,  and  at  once  made  haste  to  him. 

In  another  place  we  read,  "My  virtue  is  without  order;  my  learning  is 
without  enlightenment.  When  I  hear  of  right,  I  cannot  act  it  out ;  when  I  know 
of  wrong,  I  find  myself  powerless  to  reform.  These  are  the  sorrows  of  my 
life."  In  other  words,  it  was  the  one  dominant  idea  of  Confucius  to  approach 
the  perfection  in  both  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  had  enough  to  do,  he  had  no 
rest,  and  in  the  above  quoted  sentence  are  mirrored  the  spirit,  the  persistence, 
the  aspiration,  the  untiring  energy  of  his  for  the  perfection  of  virtue  and  learn- 
ing. Moreover,  we  read,  "I  was  not  born  to  knowledge,  simply  I  am  fond  of 
the  ancient  learning,  and  I  seek  it  with  all  my  might."  Once  again  the  empha- 
sis is  upon  work,  upon  hard  labor, — no  miracle,  no  genius  that  comes  with 
birth. 

The  careful  study  of  the  life  of  Confucius  shows  us  that  the  master  worked 
harder  in  his  older  days  than  in  the  early  manhood,  and  this  brings  us  down 
to  the  second  standpoint  from  which  we  are  to  study  Confucius,  namely,  will: 
for  labor,  such  a  labor  as  we  have  seen  in  Confucius,  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a  will,  a  very  strong  will.  Not  only  was  his  will  power  remarkable  for 
strength,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  kept  it  as  taut  as  a  string  on  a  bow.  Years 
did  not  loosen  this  constant  tension.  Like  the  studious  efforts  he  put  forth, 
his  will  power  seemed  to  increase  with  his  years.     And  here,  once  again  we 
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see  the  gulf  between  Confucius  and  his  fellow  men.  With  the  decline  of 
physical  power,  it  is  usual  with  common  people  to  see  their  will  power  decline 
also.  Confucius,  on  the  contrary,  waxed  more  and  more  in  wisdom  and  in  the 
'strength  of  his  will  as  years  went  by.  In  his  older  days  he  put  forth  greater 
efforts  than  in  his  younger  days.  Men  marvel  at  him  in  this.  It  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  him,  however.  According  to  Shihki,  Confucius 
lived  until  he  was  seventy-three  years  of  age.  Some  scholars  hold  that  he  died 
at  seventy-two,  others  that  he  lived  until  he  was  seventy-four.  Let  us  hold 
with  Shihki,  and  say  that  he  lived  till  he  was  seventy-three  years  of  age.  In 
all  the  seventy-three  years  of  his  life,  he  did  not  seem  to  know  a  single  holiday ; 
there  was  not  a  day  that  we  can  see  in  which  he  rested,  in  which  he  did  not 
do  anything.  I  have  read  it  somewhere,  this  saying  of  Confucius, — "When 
I  study  the  Way,  I  never  become  weary  of  it;  when  I  teach  others,  I 
never  become  tired.  In  the  excitement  of  my  emotional  life,  I  often  forget 
food.  The  happiness  of  life  is  quite  enough  to  make  me  forget  its  sorrows, 
and  in  this  manner  I  do  not  know  when  the  old  age  is  about  to  overtake 
me."  This  must  describe  Confucius  in  his  riper  age.  This  moreover,  is  a 
description  that  Confucius  gave  of  himself.  When  he  was  in  emotional  excite- 
ment, he  forgot  his  food,  and  minding  only  the  joys  of  life,  he  forgot  its  sorrows. 
These  are  really  the  characteristics  of  a  great  man;  they  are  not  common  to 
common  people.  Very  few  people  become  either  enraged  or  enthusiastic  to 
the  point  of  absolutely  forgetting  food. 

That  he  was  of  a  cheerful  temperament  is  sufficiently  shown  in  this  ex- 
pression also,  even  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  such  was  his  pleasant  outlook  upon 
life  that  he  managed  to  discover  somewhere  in  the  hidden  corner  of  his  heart 
that  which  was  quite  enough  to  drive  out  and  away  the  storm.  So  happy  a 
man  was  he  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  getting  old.  In  this 
too,  we  can  find  that  irrepressible,  the  ever  youthful  spirit  of  a  powerful  person- 
ality. Moreover,  we  can  see  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  enthusiasm.  Accord- 
ing to  Shihki,  we  find  that  in  later  years,  Confucius  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Yi.  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it.  Of  course  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  authenticity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  commentaries 
on  Yi ;  no  one  can  be  sure  as  to  the  authorship  of  certain  portions  of  them.  It 
may  be  difficult  also,  to  trace  unerringly  every  one  of  the  comments  of  Con- 
fucius on  Yi.  This  we  know  beyond  all  questionings, — that  in  the  declining 
days,  Confucius  became  passionately  fond  of  the  study  of  Yi.  In  his  ripened 
years,  in  other  words,  Confucius  took  a  particular  liking  to  one  kind  of  Chinese 
philosophy.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  rather  indifferent  to  trans- 
cendental and  philosophic  studies:  he  was  wont  to  give  expression  to  such 
thoughts  as — "One  knows  not  life,  how  should  he  know  death?"  He  said 
very  little  about  ghosts  and  gods.  Everything  that  had  a  distinct  philosophic 
tinge,  he  avoided.     But  in  his  declining  years,  the  purely  empirical  studies  did 
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not  quite  satisfy  him.  He  began  to  lean  his  head  in  a  search  after  the  phil- 
osophic principles  of  the  great  universe,  and  in  this  commentary  that  he  wrote 
on  Yi,  we  find  many  an  expression  that  is  foreign  to  Lunyu.  I  do  not  deny 
that  many  scholars  coming  in  later  years  added  to  the  commentaries  on  Yi, 
and  to  the  original  commentary  of  Confucius.  Nevertheless,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  many  of  the  comments  made  in  the  commentaries  were  penned  by 
Confucius,  so  also  Liu  Ching  (the  six  sacred  books)  are  unquestionably  the 
work  of  his  later  years.  While  he  was  young,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood, Confucius  devoted  himself  to  statesmanship,  to  the  art  of  ruling  the 
people,  to  the  work  of  constructing  society  on  correct  lines,  but  all  his  efforts 
did  not  quite  satisfy  him.  In  his  riper  years,  therefore,  he  turned  his  efforts 
almost  exclusively  to  the  writing  of  the  Liu  Ching. 

Reading  his  character  in  the  light  of  emotional  life,  there  is  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  us  all.  Usually  a  man  of  brain  is  cold  of  heart:  it  is  almost 
proverbial.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  in  the  development  and  culture 
of  the  intellectual  side  of  his  nature,  there  are  many  instances  which  show 
how  powerfully  his  life  expressed  itself  in  terms  of  emotional  activity.  In- 
deed this  was  so  true  that  his  disciples  looked  upon  him  as  of  a  somewhat 
nervous  temperament.  By  this  is  meant  that  he  was  subject  to  emotional  ex- 
citement oftener  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  with  the  men  of  his  time.  In 
Lunyu  we  find  a  number  of  passages  which  show  how  keen  he  was  to  feel  even 
small  matters.  One  might  be  led  from  those  passages,  to  suppose  that  he  was 
oversensitive  in  a  number  of  things.  It  seems  as  if  he  were  so  excitable  that  even 
a  matter  of  minor  significance  was  enough  to  make  him  change  the  color  of 
his  face.  For  example,  take  the  passage  in  Hsiang-tang  Pien,  in  Lunyu; — 
"Always  when  a  great  feast  was  tendered,  he  changed  his  color  and  rose,"  that 
is  to  say,  when  his  friends  entertained  him  with  a  superabundance  of  feast,  that 
was  quite  enough  for  Confucius  to  change  the  color  of  his  face,  and  rise  from 
the  table.  Moreover,  we  find  another  passage  saying  that  when  it  thundered 
violently,  or  when  there  was  a  windstorm,  he  was  seen  to  change  his  facial 
expression.  Moreover  the  book  speaks  of  Confucius  actually  shaking  with 
excitement.  Confucius  was  a  man  of  feeling,  of  intense  emotion.  We  can  see 
it  exercised  to  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  on  any  other  occasion,  over  the 
death  of  his  beloved  disciple,  Yen-yuan.  It  is  recorded  that  he  wept  ancj 
mourned.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Yen-yuan  was  the  foremost  among 
his  disciples.  Confucius  loved  him  with  the  passion  of  a  father,  and  moreover 
the  death  of  Yen-yuan  was  sudden.  These  were  quite  enough  to  produce 
in  Confucius  an  emotional  excitement  which  was  extraordinary.  His  sorrow 
was  beyond  all  words.  In  short,  Confucius  was  a  man  of  blood  and  of  tears. 
When  Confucius  was  fifty-six  years  of  age,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Ting-kun, 
he  was  promoted  by  this  prince  to  the  rank  which  in  our  day  may  be  called 
Premiership.    Seeing  that  he  was  delighted  over  this  appointment,  some  of 
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his  disciples  went  to  him,  and  asked  him  saying;  "We  have  heard  that  a 
superior  man,  when  he  is  overtaken  by  misfortune,  does  not  show  his  grief  or 
fear.  When  fortune  smiles,  he  does  not  show  his  joy.  He  is  moved  neither 
by  joy  nor  fear."  That  was  another  way  of  saying  that  the  disciples  of  Con- 
fucius did  not  like  the  way  Confucius  took  the  news  of  his  appointment.  They 
thought  it  was  below  his  dignity  to  rejoice  over  it,  as  if  it  were  really  a  great 
world-event.  In  answer,  Confucius  said  that  he  was  exceedingly  gratified  about 
it,  and  full  of  joy.  Now  that  he  had  attained  the  highest  rank  among  men,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  demeaning  himself  before  the  lowly  and  com- 
mon to  his  heart's  content  and  respect  and  honor  them  without  appearing  servile. 
That  was  the  reason  of  his  joy. 

Confucius  repeatedly  preached  charity,  he  also  preached  filial  piety.  These 
virtues,  upon  which  he  placed  the  prime  emphasis,  have  their  roots  in  the 
emotional  life  of  human  kind.  Not  only  was  Confucius  a  man  of  emotion, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  taste  as  well.  He  took  pleasure  in  letters  and  arts.  He 
delighted  in  instructing  others  in  the  gentle  arts.  In  his  love  for  arts,  Confucius 
stands  almost  alone  among  the  great  teachers  of  the  world.  It  is  the  common 
testimony  of  history  that  whenever  we  find  men  of  high  intellectual  attainments, 
they  are  not  only  lacking  in  the  development  of  the  emotional  side  of  nature, 
but  also  they  are  strangely  at  fault  in  their  sympathy  for  literature  and  arts. 
Moreover,  both  prophets  and  philosophers  are  so  often  crested  and  hallmarked 
with  this  poverty  of  sympathy  with  matters  artistic  and  literary.  Confucius  is 
one  striking  exception  to  the  rule.  We  find  in  Lunyu  this  passage;  "Let  a 
man  put  his  thoughts  in  the  study  of  the  Way,  let  him  depend  upon  virtue, 
upon  charity,  let  him  revel  in  the  arts."  Confucius  thought  that  a  man  should 
not  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  ethical  virtues;  that  would 
make  a  one-sided  man.  A  man  to  be  man,  had  of  necessity  to  give  play  to 
the  different  activities  of  his  nature;  dead  indeed  is  a  man  who  is  dead  in  his 
emotional  and  artistic  life.  Moreover,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  in  a  man  of  high 
intellectual  ability,  in  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  ethics  the  world  has  seen, 
a  touch  of  leisurely  grace  which  expresses  itself  in  this  gracious  appeal  to  man 
to  revel  in  the  arts.  By  "arts"  it  is  very  evident  that  Confucius  did  not  simply 
confine  himself  to  either  fine  arts,  or  to  fine  literature.  It  is  evident  that  he  in- 
cluded the  six  branches  of  art  known  to  his  day.  Indeed  the  Liu  Ching  (the 
six  sacred  books)  are  by  no  means  devoted  to  the  works  of  ethics.  There  is 
history  there,  and  literature  also. 

There  was  living  in  those  days,  in  the  country  of  Lu,  a  famous  musician 
called  Tashih.  Confucius  met  him.  Fragments  of  his  conversations  with  the 
musician  have  been  handed  down  to  us  through  Lunyu.  The  report  of  some 
of  the  things  Confucius  said  to  the  great  musician  embodies  a  high  degree  of 
critical  knowledge  in  music.  It  stamps  him  as  a  musician  of  no  common  under- 
standing, and  as  far  as  the  critical  knowledge  of  music  is  concerned,  the 
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simplicity  with  which  he  expressed  his  criticism  is  admirable,  even  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  great  master  critics  of  the  art.  We  read  elsewhere  that  when 
Confucius  was  in  Chi,  he  heard  the  music  of  Shun,  and  he  said  that  for  three 
months  after  that  he  had  forgotten  the  taste  of  meat.  That  is  to  say,  so  power- 
ful was  the  effect  of  this  music  of  Shun  upon  him  that  he  became  oblivious  to 
all  things  else  for  the  long  period  of  three  months.  He  kept  on  thinking  of  the 
music  he  had  heard,  and  he  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  what  he  was  eating. 
For  three  months  he  devoted  himself  with  such  complete  abandon  to  the  study 
of  the  music  of  Shun,  with  such  vehemence  of  enthusiasm,  that  it  compelled  an 
exclamation  even  from  his  own  lips,  saying  that  he  had  no  idea  how  much 
pleasure  music  had  in  store  for  him  and  with  what  an  absolute  grip  of  a  tyrant 
it  had  held  him  in  the  captivity  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  Also  we  read  in  the 
book  of  Chun-nantse  that  when  the  music-master  called  Yingchichi  struck  his 
instrument  once,  Confucius  was  happy  for  three  days.  That  is  to  say,  after 
the  performance  by  this  musician,  the  pleasure  experienced  by  Confucius  was 
so  lasting  that  he  found  himself  happy  in  temperament  for  three  days,  in  the 
memory  of  the  beautiful  notes  he  had  heard.  Once  more  we  read  in  Lunyu, 
"Man  begins  with  poetry,  then  ceremony,  and  becomes  perfect  in  music." 
Judging  from  this  expression,  it  seems  as  if  Confucius  looked  upon  the  mastery 
of  music  as  the  completion  of  culture.  Not  only  did  Confucius  enjoy  music 
himself,  enjoy  to  hear  the  performance  of  fine  music  by  others,  but  also  he 
seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  no  mean  ability.  He  played  upon  a  stringed 
instrument  called  chin,  and  he  was  also  a  master  of  an  instrument  called  ching 
(a  stone  instrument,  struck  like  a  bell).  This  also  required  a  great  deal  of 
practice.  Moreover,  we  read  at  other  places  that  he  took  up  an  instrument 
called  se,  and  sang.  In  this  statement  that  Confucius  took  up  a  lute  and  then 
sang,  one  can  see  that  he  was  not  only  a  master  of  se,  a  lute-like  instrument, 
but  he  also  was  skilled  in  vocal  music.  At  other  places  we  find  records  of  how 
he  played  chin,  and  accompanied  it  with  singing.  This  passion  of  Confucius 
for  music,  and  his  mastery  of  it,  garbed  the  sharp  angles  and  edges  of  man- 
hewn  ethics,  of  the  rigid  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  punishment  that  is  to  be, 
with  a  touch  of  grace  unknown  to  the  book-man  and  prophets  in  camel's 
skin. 

Once  Confucius  gathered  his  disciples  round  about  him,  and  asked  them 
to  tell  him  what  their  desires  in  life  were.  The  answers  were  quite  as  diverse 
as  the  number  of  the  disciples  themselves.  None  of  them,  however,  pleased 
Confucius.  At  last,  one  among  his  disciples,  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
Tseng-tien,  spoke  and  said  that  he  would,  when  spring  came  a-dreaming  over 
the  field,  go  forth  with  a  few  comrades  of  his,  and  in  company  with  six  or  seven 
children,  if  he  could,  and  look  for  a  crystal  spring,  and  there  he  would  dance 
and  sing  till  his  heart  was  full.  Tseng-tien  was  young;  the  simplicity  and 
whole-hearted  joy  in  life  which  he  expressed  in  this  thoughtless  fashion,  pleased 
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Confucius  far  better  than  the  studied  responses  of  his  other  disciples.  People 
there  are,  who  think  that  Confucius  was  one  of  those  long  faced,  square  browed 
men  of  books.  They  are  wrong.  His  life  was  not  at  all  horizoned  in  black 
and  white.  He  was  none  of  those  who  knew  little  of  the  actual  workings  of 
human  minds.  Like  all  of  us,  Confucius  went,  and  quite  often  too,  to  the 
same  bitter  or  sweet  spring  of  life,  and  quaffed  to  the  dregs. 

Next,  let  us  review  him  from  the  standpoint  of  will  power.  To  say  of 
him  that  he  was  a  -man  of  tremendous  will  power,  sounds  superfluous.  It 
would  seem  from  that,  that  this  side  of  his  nature  has  been  much  better  under- 
stood among  men  of  to-day  than  other  aspects  of  the  many  sided  character  of 
Confucious ;  although  we  have  a  vague  idea  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  will, 
few  of  us  realize  that  his  will  power  was  so  powerful  that  even  the  intimate 
disciples  of  his  did  not  always  understand  the  depth  and  the  scope  of  it.  We 
have  already  touched  on  what  a  marvelous  amount  of  studious  toil  his  will  had 
imposed  upon  his  life  from  early  youth.  The  course  of  his  scholarly  life  was 
the  one  strenuous  stretch  of  effort,  single-eyed,  and  fixed  on  the  target,  to 
which  his  will  drove  him.  We  speak  of  his  determination,  we  marvel  at  it,  and 
when  we  do  so,  we  are  commenting  upon  the  marvel  of  his  will  power. 

We  all  know  that  Confucius  was  not  a  man  of  words.  In  action  he  ex- 
celled others.  He  was  not  rich  in  the  gift  of  speech,  and  perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  why  he  spoke  very  little.  It  was  action  first,  and  action  to  the  last  with 
him.  To  all  the  eloquent  speeches  in  the  world,  he  preferred  a  single  solid 
action.  He  never  tired  extolling  the  virtues  of  deeds,  never  tired  of  speaking 
of  the  emptiness  of  words.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  being  silent,  of  speaking 
very  little.  With  all  that,  he  was  always  haunted  with  the  dread  that  his 
action  did  not  always  accompany  his  words.  "I  wish,"  said  he  at  one  time, 
"that  I  were  without  words.  What  words  does  Heaven  command?  Four 
seasons  act  out  their  expressions;  a  hundred  things  in  nature  do  the  same." 
What  does  Heaven  say?  Why,  of  course,  nothing;  that  is  to  say,  Heaven  is 
void  of  words.  Confucius  had  his  eye  always  on  the  great  order  of  things ;  in 
building  up  his  character  he  moulded  it  upon  nature.  Like  heaven  and  earth, 
he  wished  to  be  as  silent  as  possible  and  do  a  great  deal,  and  live  to  the  full. 
He  spoke  only  when  he  could  not  help  it.  More  than  once  he  has  repeated 
the  same  thing,  and  told  his  disciples  that  the  superior  man  is  always  ashamed 
of  too  many  words.  At  another  place,  he  said  that  the  ancient  sages  did  not 
say  much,  that  there  was  a  good  reason  for  it.  They  were  always  conscious 
that  their  actions  and  their  words  are  so  apt  to  go  separate  ways,  and  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  bring  about  perfect  harmony  between  these  two  things, — actions 
and  words. 

He  spoke  repeatedly  of  the  many  people  who  went  astray  from  the  path 
of  economy;  by  economy  Confucius  did  not  mean  expenditure  in  money,  but 
used  the  word  in  a  larger  sense.     Above  all,  he  meant  the  economy  of  words 
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and  sobriety  in  all  the  actions  of  life.  "A  superior  man,"  said  he,  "may  be 
slow  of  words,  but  he  should,  above  all,  be  calm  and  masterly  in  action. 
Achievement  was  his  key-note.  He  was  everlastingly  in  love  with  action,  and 
this  ever  recurring  emphasis  he  placed  upon  action,  and  his  passion  for  achieve- 
ment spoke  more  eloquently  than  anything  else  of  the  strong  will  that  was  within 
him,  for  it  is  only  with  a  man  of  will  that  action  has  any  meaning  whatever. 
A  famous  passage  in  Lunyu,  which  says,  "In  clever  words;  and  splendor  of 
color,  one  can  find  but  little  charity,"  is  another  emphasis  on  the  same  old 
theme. 

Moreover,  Confucius  was  distinguished  for  his  courage,  and  we  all  know 
that  courage  feeds  on  and  has  its  being  in  the  will  power  of  man.  "Whenever 
you  see  the  right  and  do  it  not,"  so  said  Confucius  once  upon  a  time,  "you  are 
without  courage."  This  is  not  the  only  place  wherein  Confucius  told  his 
disciples  that  they  must  sacrifice  life,  whenever  an  accomplishment  of  a  righteous 
act  is  before  them ;  indeed,  he  did  not  even  see  the  necessity  of  a  man  hesitating 
to  throw  away  his  life,  once  he  sees  his  duty.  "A  superior  man,"  said  he, 
"does  not  sacrifice  virtue  because  of  his  love  for  life.  Such  a  man  makes  charity 
perfect  by  forfeiting  his  own  life."  All  through  his  teaching,  virtue  came  first, 
and  the  preservation  of  life  next.  Once  Hanwei  of  Sung  tried  to  assassinate 
Confucius.  The  composure  of  Confucius  was  calm  and  splendid  beyond 
praise.  He  simply  remarked  that  "Life  is  with  Heaven;  it  was  Heaven  that 
gave  me  life,  Hanwei  is  powerless  to  do  anything  against  it." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  character  of  Confucius  was  rounded  in  its  three 
aspects,  of  will,  of  emotion,  and  of  intellect.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed,  to 
point  out  a  striking  defect  anywhere;  the  dominant  note  in  the  character  of 
Confucius  which  at  once  impresses  and  overawes  the  critic  is  its  all-rounded- 
ness.  The  perfect  development  of  a  human  character  in  its  three  cardinal 
aspects,  is  a  thing  to  wonder  at.  The  character  of  Confucius  in  its  full  growth, 
is  eloquent  with  a  thousand  messages  to  the  future.  The  real  significance  of 
it  all,  however,  does  not  shine  in  its  full  luster,  till  we  pause  long  enough  to 
realize  that  Confucius  started  as  a  very  ordinary  man.  His  natural  endow- 
ments were  very  ordinary.  The  paths  he  traveled  in  life  were  identical  with 
those  covered  by  a  thousand  other  men,  and  out  of  the  common,  through  the 
common  experiences  of  the  hum-drum  every-day  environments  of  every-day 
people,  like  a  lotus  out  of  the  mud,  we  find  this  marvel; — it  is  all  the  more 
marvelous  because  of  the  mud  through  which  it  sprang,  because  his  character, 
let  us  repeat,  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  common.  Ages  have  stood  before  it  in 
studious  wonder,  and  that  is  no  wonder  at  all.  And  this  very  fact,  that  he 
was  just  like  one  of  us,  going  through  just  such  series  of  life  experiences,  quite 
as  bad  if  not  very  much  worse  than  those  we  are  called  upon  to  meet,  that  the 
life  of  Confucius  has  a  poignant  and  significant  message  to  us  all. 
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Future  generations  have  magnified  Confucius, — indeed,  how  could  they 
do  otherwise?  Distance  which  lends  enchantment,  drapes  also  the  past  in 
poetry,  and  for  this  reason  I  prefer,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  leave  the 
estimate  of  Confucius  as  a  man  and  a  teacher,  given  by  the  ages  that  followed 
him  from  afar;  rather  I  would  see  first  what  his  intimate  friends,  the  very  few 
men  among  whom  he  moved,  taught,  and  ate  his  rice,  thought  of  him.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  estimate  of  his  character,  given  by  his  own  disciples. 
Tsekung,  one  of  his  disciples,  said  of  him;  "The  master  can  only  be  likened 
to  the  sun  and  the  moon;  nothing  can  go  above  them."  In  this  naive  comment 
Tsekung  simply  wished  to  tell  everybody,  himself  among  others,  who  were 
trying  to  run  the  race  in  character  building  under  direction  of  the  great  master, 
that  it  was  all  very  well  for  them  to  try  to  surpass  the  master  himself,  but  it 
was  just  about  as  easy  a  job  as  to  rise  above  the  moon  and  the  sun.  This 
comment  of  Tsekung  carried  with  it  a  very  much  deeper  meaning  than  that  of 
an  outside  critic  that  Confucius  might  have  had.  Tsekung  was  a  young  man 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  relationship  with  Confucius.  He 
was  permitted  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  He  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  Confucius  in  the  humbler,  in  the  smallest  details  of  life,  and  to  the 
eyes  of  this  young  man,  ambitious,  shrewd,  observant,  and  a  mind  keen  above 
many  others,  the  magnitude  of  the  character  of  Confucius  appeared  like  the 
sun  and  the  moon  in  its  loftiness.  He  put  his  despair  in  another  way.  He 
said;  "One  might  just  as  well  measure  himself  with  the  roof  of  the  skies,  as 
to  try  to  scale  the  height  to  which  the  character  of  Confucius  attained."  In 
the  judgment  of  this  young  man,  therefore,  he  would  sooner  put  a  ladder  to 
the  sky  than  to  attain  the  perfection  he  saw  in  the  character  of  Confucius. 
Let  us  leave  this  unhappy  man  in  his  despair,  and  let  us  turn  to  the  expression 
of  the  most  beloved  of  all  his  disciples.  Yen-yuan,  and  his  words  have  an 
additional  advantage,  for  a  more  truthful  man  than  Yen-yuan  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  find.  Moreover,  like  his  master,  Yen-yuan  was  a  man 
fond  of  hard  work,  and  fond  of  study.  Above  all  men,  he  tried  to  imitate 
Confucius  in  all  the  different  details  of  life.  The  one  great  ambition  of  his 
was  to  reproduce  a  second  edition  of  Confucius  himself.  It  is  a  historic  fact, 
however,  that  long  before  he  could  even  see  the  daylight  on  the  strenuous 
aspiration  of  his,  in  measuring  himself  to  the  character  of  Confucius,  he  had 
the  misfortune  of  seeing  his  hair  turn  gray  upon  his  brow,  and  with  a  long 
stretch  of  toilsome  endeavor  before  him,  he  came  to  the  close  of  his  earthly 
life.  And  here  it  is,  his  judgment  of  Confucius,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  note 
every  word  of  it: — "When  I  look  up  at  the  loftiness  of  his  character."  so  Yen- 
yuan  is  reported  to  have  said  with  a  sigh  "he  becomes  higher  and  higher  than 
ever.  When  I  try  to  file  his  character  as  I  would  a  piece  of  steel,  I  find  it  much 
harder  than  I  thought  it  was.  When  I  look  at  him  and  think  he  is  in  front  of 
me,  I  wake  all  of  a  sudden,  and  find  that  he  is  behind  me  also."     To  put  it 
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in  a  simpler  form,  the  character  of  Confucius  appeared  to  this  most  beloved 
of  all  the  disciples,  the  friend  whom  Confucius  loved  as  Jesus  loved  John,  the 
man  who  is  said  to  have  approached  the  character  of  Confucius  more  closely 
than  any  other  of  his  disciples  or  friends,  to  him  the  magnitude  of  his  master's 
character  appeared  far  and  away  beyond  his  understanding.  The  character 
of  Confucius  appeared  so  great  to  him  that  when  he  tried  to  imitate  it,  he  felt 
as  if  it  were  an  ocean  engulfing  him,  both  in  front  and  behind.  This  criticism 
by  Yen-yuan  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  contemporary  criticisms  on  the 
character  and  the  ability  of  Confucius.  And  this  comment  of  Yen-yuan  is  all 
the  more  significant,  because  men  do  not  always  improve  as  the  critical  eye 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  him.  It  often  happens  that  a  great  man  becomes 
a  mere  weak  mortal  to  his  valet.  Yen-yuan,  we  must  remember,  was  a 
critical  student,  as  well  as  hard  working  scholar. 

Now  Confucius,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  no  idle  moment  as  far  as 
his  studies  were  concerned,  as  far  as  the  building  of  his  character  was  con- 
cerned. We  have  already  said  that  with  years,  the  power  of  his  will  waxed 
stronger.  He  ran  the  race  of  life  with  an  ever-increasing  rapidity  as  he  ripened 
with  years.  Now  for  one  of  his  disciples  to  try  to  overtake  Confucius  was  no 
small  undertaking.  The  master  had  a  start  of  them,  he  was  running  with 
accelerated  speed;  they  had  all  that  they  could  do  in  keeping  up  with  Con- 
fucius, let  alone  overtaking  him.  The  race  gave  them  nothing  but  a  heart- 
rending and  heart  sickening  sense  of  despair.  Yen-yuan  was  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  day,  and  he  was  nothing  but  a  mere  school-boy  beside  Confucius. 

We  have  seen  then,  how  great  was  the  character  of  Confucius,  what  his 
most  intimate  friends  thought  of  him  in  the  days  of  his  life.  In  the  book  of 
Shihki,  it  is  written  that  Confucius  had  three  thousand  disciples.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  he  had  a  large  number  of  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  About  seventy 
men  among  them  came  under  more  direct  influence  of  his  personality. 

And  Confucius  over-influenced  his  age  and  his  disciples. 

None  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius  became  famous  in  latter  years  for  the 
independence  of  their  own  views  and  thoughts.  Not  even  Yen-yuan,  according 
to  the  fragmentary  records  we  have  in  Lunyu,  seemed  to  have  said  anything 
worthy  of  a  foundation  of  a  new  and  independent  school.  Even  Tse-lu — 
powerful  in  physique  and  fiery  of  temper — even  he  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb 
whenever  he  faced  Confucius. 

One  and  all,  his  disciples  seemed  to  devote  their  energy  to  the  imitation 
of  Confucius.  In  this  Confucius  differed  radically  from  Socrates.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Socrates  are  famous  for  the  independent  views  which  they  preached; 
for  the  new  schools  of  philosophy  which  they  founded.  True,  after  the 
death  of  Confucius,  a  few  minor  schools,  branching  out  from  the  Confucian 
basis,  came  to  be,  but  they  cannot,  for  one  moment,  be  compared  to  the  schools 
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of  philosophy  which  followed  Socrates.  There  were  only  two  successors  who 
carried  down  the  teachings  of  Confucius  to  posterity,  Tseszu  and  Mencius. 
Tseszu  was  a  grandson  of  Confucius.  He  became  the  editor  of  the  Chun 
Yung,  and  about  one  hundred  years  afterward,  Mencius  took  up  the  scholarly 
task  dropped  by  Tseszu,  and  founded  a  school  of  his  own,  and  because  of 
the  efforts  of  these  two  men,  the  school  of  Confucius  received  a  renewed  life. 
It  was  fortunate  that  Mencius  came  at  the  distance  of  few  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Confucius. 

One  expression  from  Confucius,  such  as  he  was  wont  to  use  to  some  of 
his  disciples, — "That  is  far  beyond  you,"  would  have  been  quite  enough  to 
wither  Mencius  on  the  spot.  As  we  have  seen,  Confucius  was  a  man  of  action. 
He  was  fond  of  deeds.  He  did  not  think  much  of  words.  On  the  contrary, 
Mencius  was  known  as  an  eloquent  man,  fond  of  the  ring  of  his  own  voice, 
fond  of  words,  fond  of  arguments  and  no  doubt  Confucius  would  have  well 
nigh  annihilated  his  independence  with  one  or  two  of  his  terse  scoldings  he 
was  wont  to  administer  to  his  disciples.  Coming  as  he  did,  at  the  end  of  many 
years,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  withering  scoldings  of  Confucius,  Mencius 
gave  a  free  play  to  the  genius  that  was  within  him,  and  he  stands  to-day  to 
us  as  the  one  disciple  of  the  Confucian  school  of  free  and  independent  preach- 
ments. It  is  indeed,  a  matter  of  great  significance  that  his  sayings  were  added 
as  one  of  the  four  books  of  the  Confucian  classics. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  OLD  PEKING 

BY  MARTHA  FITCH  DENBY. 

III. 

MARY. 
All  the  housework  for  foreigners  in  China  is  done  by  men.  They  cook, 
launder,  make  beds,  sweep  floors,  and,  in  short,  attend  to  every  duty  of 
domestic  life.  I  have  known  instances  where  they  have  even  assisted  in  the 
lady's  toilette.  They  are  the  seamstresses,  and  many  ladies  will  keep  a 
tailor  always  in  the  house,  part  of  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  details 
of  "hooking  up"  etc.,  giving  assistance  with  which  in  these  days  of  com- 
plicated dressing,  no  lady  can  dispense.  Still,  although  strongly  advised  by 
several  old  Chinese  residents  not  to  take  a  woman  into  the  house,  "as  they 
were  sure  to  make  trouble,"  my  daughter  and  I  each  felt  the  need  of  female 
attendance.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  procure  a  woman  accustomed 
to  foreign  ways  and  quite  capable  as  a  lady's  maid.  Such  a  one — a  woman 
who  had  served  many  years  in  the  English  Legation — was  soon  procured  for 
my  daughter.  She  could  speak  neither  English,  nor  "pidgin,"  but  young  peo- 
ple acquire  the  colloquial  Chinese  very  readily,  and  she  and  her  young  mistress 
soon  learned  to  understand  each  other.     But  I  felt  that  I  must  have  someone 
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who  could  talk  in  my  own  tongue,  who  could  convey  my  wishes  to  the 
servants,  and  assist  in  my  numerous  transactions  with  curio  pedlers  and  others 
with  whom  I  was  forced  to  have  dealings.  Of  course  it  would  have  been 
simpler  to  follow  the  example  of  other  women  in  my  position  and  trust  entirely 
to  the  "No.  1  boy,"  but  that  meant  unlimited  squeeze,  and  was  to  me  a 
very  unsatisfactory  arrangement.  It  seemed  much  better  to  inaugurate  my 
own  system.  If  it  proved  as  objectionable  as  my  well  meaning  advisers  pre- 
dicted, at  least  I  should  be  convinced  by  my  own  experience.  At  all  events, 
I  began  a  systematic  search  for  an  English  speaking  amah,  which  promised 
for  awhile  to  be  as  useless  as  the  traditional  "looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack." Several  amahs  presented  themselves,  claiming  to  speak  English  be- 
cause they  were  from  the  South  and  were  proficient  in  "pidgin"  English.  I 
always  declared  that  I  had  too  much  self  respect  ever  to  tolerate  that  barbarous 
lingo.  To  me  it  was  insufferable.  One  day  when  I  had  about  given  way  to 
despair,  our  good  old  Joe  reported  that  he  had  found  the  much  desired 
creature.  I  consented  to  receive  her,  expecting  another  like  those  whom  I 
had  rejected.  To  my  surprise  a  young,  pretty,  Manchu  woman,  with  ruddy 
cheeks  and  gorgeous  apparel,  entered  the  room,  and  prostrating  herself  upon 
the  floor  at  my  feet  said,  "Madame,  I  heard  that  yofi  want  an  amah  who  can 
speak  English,  and  I  come  to  see  if  I  will  do."  Oh,  joy!  my  long  sought 
treasure  was  found  at  last !  I  could  have  taken  her  into  my  arms  and  hugged 
her.  "Truly,  you  do  speak  English,"  I  exclaimed.  "Certainly  I  will  take 
you  at  once."  The  bargain  was  quickly  made.  The  woman  fully  appreciated 
her  own  worth  as  literally  the  one  and  only  English  speaking  Chinese  amah  in 
Peking,  and  her  price  was  high,  but  we  did  not  cavil  at  it.  She  entered  my 
service,  and  for  many  years  was  the  greatest  comfort,  the  indispensible  one 
who  removed  from  my  life  in  Peking  its  worst  troubles.  She  was  my  guide 
and  interpreter;  in  fact,  in  all  save  official  matters,  she  soon  became  inter- 
preter for  the  whole  family,  and  she  was  a  boon  to  our  visitors.  Wherever  I 
went  she  accompanied  me,  attended  to  all  the  details  of  my  menage,  convey- 
ing directions  to  the  servants,  and  carrying  out  my  wishes  with  faithfulness  and 
intelligence.  She  was  not,  I  know,  a  good  woman.  No  doubt  she  had 
sinned  in  many  ways.  She  was  neither  a  good  Christian  nor  a  good  heathen. 
Nevertheless,  she  served  me  well,  and  was  invaluable.  She  had  more  natural 
intelligence  than  anyone  I  ever  knew.  I  called  her  Mary,  that  being  a  name 
that  I  could  remember  and  pronounce  far  better  than  the  Chinese  cognomen. 
Mary's  mother  had  been  nurse  in  an  English  missionary's  family.  There,  the 
child  had  picked  up  with  marvelous  facility  the  English  language,  and  also 
learned  (not  by  teaching,  I  think)  to  play  accompaniments  on  the  piano,  and 
to  sing  some  Moody  hymns.  She  had  acquired  many  useful  accomplishments, 
knew  how  to  wait  upon  her  mistress,  to  keep  the  room  in  order  and  sew 
beautifully.  When  very  young,  her  mother  had  married  her  to  an  old  man, 
a  Christian,  and  gardener  to  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  an  American  synologue 
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of  world  wide  reputation.  The  old  man  soon  died,  leaving  Mary  with  one 
child — a  girl.  Having  her  daughter  back  upon  her  hands,  a  double  burden 
now,  the  mother  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  well  established  Chinese  customs, 
and  marry  the  pretty  young  widow  to  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  man.  No.  2 
proved  to  be  as  worthless  and  as  bad  a  husband  as  could  be  found  in  any 
land.  It  was  while  she  was  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  son,  a  boy  of 
three  or  four  years,  that  Mary  presented  herself  to  me.  The  husband  in 
one  of  his  evil  fits  had  carried  the  boy  off  and  given  him  to  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  man  was  not  a  Christian.  Mary  could  not  earn  enough  money 
to  satisfy  his  demands,  so  in  a  fit  of  temper  he  took  the  boy  from  her.  With 
all  her  faults,  Mary  was  a  devoted  mother,  and  felt  keenly  the  separation 
from  her  child.  In  order  to  earn  enough  to  buy  this  boy  back  from  the  good 
Sisters,  and,  also,  probably,  because  she  shrewdly  guessed  that  the  influence  of 
the  Legation  would  help  her  in  her  negotiations,  she  came  into  our  employ.  Her 
wretched  husband  immediately  began  to  torment  her  in  every  way,  so  she 
brought  her  little  girl  and  established  herself  within  our  compound  walls, 
never  leaving  them  except  as  my  companion.  One  day  the  man  gained  admit- 
tance into  our  gates  and  began  to  beat  and  violently  abuse  his  wife.  This,  of 
course,  could  not  be  tolerated.  He  was  forcibly  ejected,  and  his  father,  a 
very  respectable  man,  was  summoned,  Chinese  fashion,  to  become  surety  for 
his  son's  future  good  behavior.  The  poor  old  man  wept  bitter  tears  as  he  con- 
fessed that  his  only  son  was  entirely  uncontrollable,  that  he  was  always  before 
the  Yamen  for  some  offense,  and  that  the  drafts  upon  his  own  means  in  "pay- 
ing him  out"  had  almost  ruined  him.  "He  is  bad,  there  is  no  good  in  him, 
he  has  no  reverence  for  his  parents,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  woman  to  live 
with  him."  Finally  it  was  arranged  at  the  father's  suggestion  that  Mary 
should  be  granted  papers  of  absolute  divorce,  the  man  consenting  and  agreeing 
to  leave  Peking  forever,  if  Mary  would  pay  his  debts  and  give  him  "in  his 
hands"  a  certain  sum  of  money.  This  she  undertook  to  do,  although  it  obliged 
her  to  sell  everything  she  and  her  daughter  possessed  and  become  besides 
largely  in  debt  to  a  bank  for  borrowed  money.  Then  she  went  with  an  order 
from  her  scapegrace  husband  to  the  convent  to  re-claim  her  boy,  but  she  was 
told  that  he  would  be  retained  until  she  could  reimburse  the  Sisters  for  keep- 
ing him  so  long.  No  one  could  dispute  that  this  was  right,  but  it  was  a  sad 
blow  to  Mary,  already  so  much  involved.  However,  she  met  with  sympathy 
and  help  in  her  trouble.  The  money  was  advanced,  and  Mary  brought  the 
boy  to  the  Legation  in  triumph.     He  was  her  own  once  more. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  I  shame  to  say,  Mary  married  again.  This 
time,  her  mother  having  died,  she  "married  herself"  (that  is  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  customary  go-between)  a  man  whom  she  had  known  from  her 
childhood,  and  had,  I  fancy,  always  preferred.  He  was  a  large  and  unusually 
fine  looking  Chinaman — a  skilled  brick  mason  and  builder — and  was  kind  to 
Mary  and  very  good  to  the  two  step  children.      For  a  long  while,  all  went 
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well.  Then  one  morning  Mary  came  to  me  in  great  distress.  Her  husband 
had  been  arrested  the  night  before  for  a  grievous  offense.  He  had  gone  to  a 
man  who  had  long  been  owing  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  demand  payment 
The  man  and  his  four  brothers  had  set  upon  him,  and  had  hurt  him  badly. 
Shun  was  a  person  of  great  strength  and  courage.  He  beat  off  his  assailants, 
wounding  one  of  them  so  seriously  that  the  man  was  likely  to  die.  Shun  was 
now  in  jail  awaiting  the  issue.  During  his  incarceration,  I  learned  more  of  the 
horrors  of  Chinese  prisons  than  all  my  reading  had  taught  me.  Poor  Mary's 
heart  was  wrung  by  the  suffering  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached.  Although  she  still  faithfully  attended  to  her  duties,  she  went  every 
morning  to  visit  the  jail,  to  take  him  food,  and  do  everything  in  her  power  to 
ameliorate  his  condition.  It  was  an  expensive  business  for  her.  She  had  to 
pay  to  enter  and  to  leave.  She  had  to  pay  the  jailers  for  every  commonest 
comfort  her  husband  enjoyed;  good  water  to  drink,  the  privilege  of  sleeping 
on  his  own  quilt,  or  sleeping  at  all;  in  fact,  if  not  feed,  these  guardians  of' 
the  law  will,  by  a  system  of  ingenious  torments,  keep  the  prisoners  awake  night 
after  night,  so  that  many  become  insane.  After  five  or  six  weeks  the  wounded 
man  recovered,  and  they  were  all  tried,  and  all  convicted.  Shun  would  prob- 
ably have  gotten  free  if  he  had  not  carried  a  knife  to  the  place  of  combat. 
He  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  life  in  a  far  distant  province.  The 
brothers  were  sentenced,  also  for  life,  and  in  addition  they  were  branded  and 
condemned  to  hard  labor.  The  greater  severity  of  their  punishment  was  caused 
by  their  having  set  upon  a  man  who  went  to  collect  an  honest  debt  and  had 
done  them  no  harm.  So  it  would  seem  that  there  is  some  justice,  even  5n 
Chinese  law.  When  the  time  approached  for  them  to  leave,  Mary  worked 
hard  to  do  all  possible  for  the  comfort  of  her  husband.  She  bought  material 
and  made  comfortable  clothing.  In  some  of  his  coats  she  made  little  caches  of 
small  change  in  the  quilted  lining,  so  that  he  might  have  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase  necessaries  on  his  journey.  Enquiring  what  assistance  I  could 
give,  I  was  told  that  Shun  would  be  much  gratified  if  I  would  write  for  him 
a  few  lines  stating  that  he  was  a  good  workman,  and  had  always  been  an 
honest  man.  The  reason  given  for  wanting  such  a  recommendation  was  that 
he  would  be  forced  to  earn  his  own  living  in  exile,  and  that  there  might  be 
foreigners  there  who  would  employ  him,  if  assured  by  me  that  he  was  not  an 
ordinary  criminal.  As  I  knew  that  the  man  was  all  right,  except  for  a  tend- 
ency, not  very  common  among  Chinese,  to  actually  fight  when  angry,  I  took 
pleasure  in  inditing  for  him  as  good  a  character  as  I  could,  on  Legation  paper, 
and  signing  with  my  name  in  full.  Mary  went  to  see  him  off  the  next  morn- 
ing, carrying  the  paper  with  her.  On  her  return,  full  of  grief,  she  told  me 
that  the  guards  had  taken  all  of  Shun's  new  clothing,  substituting  wretched 
rags;  that  he  seemed  not  to  care  much  for  that,  but  was  in  despair  when  they 
took  the  precious  writing.  However,  after  examining  it  very  closely,  they 
decided  that  it  was  some  sort  of  a  "foreign  devil"  charm,  which  might  bring 
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them  ill  luck  if  stolen  or  injured,  and  they  returned  it  to  him.  She  said  she 
did  not  know  why  Shun  valued  it  so  much,  but  that  he  told  her  he  did  not 
care  how  he  was  treated  if  only  they  left  "Tai-tai's  paper"  in  his  possession. 
It  seemed  very  foolish  to  put  such  value  upon  a  little  bit  of  foreign  writing, 
but  the  result  showed  that  the  man  had  deep  laid  schemes  and  knew  what  he 
was  about.  In  due  time  Mary  received  a  letter  written  by  a  Chinese  scribe, 
telling  her  how  kind  the  officials  were  to  him,  how  much  he  liked  the  country, 
etc.  Then,  soon,  another  came  saying  that  Shun  had  found  permanent  em- 
ployment, and  wished  her  and  the  children  to  join  him  there,  as  it  was  a  good 
country,  and  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  live  apart.  Full  of  excitement,  Mary 
announced  that  she  would  make  all  arrangements  to  go  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  About  six  weeks  passed  when  Mary  came  with  gleaming  eyes  to 
say,  "Madame,  he  is  here.  My  husband  is  back."  As  he  would  be  in  con- 
stant danger  outside  of  our  gates,  she  asked  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  do 
"coolie  pigdin"  for  the  Minister.  It  is  one  effect  of  extra-territoriality  that 
each  legation  protects  everyone  within  its  gates.  The  most  notorious  criminal 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  law  so  long  as  he  is  employed  by  the  Legations  and 
remains  inside  of  the  compound.  One  well  known  case,  while  we  were  there, 
was  that  of  a  cook  to  one  of  our  colleagues.  The  man  had  committed  murder, 
and  the  law  was  after  him,  but  for  twenty  years,  or  more,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  remained  in  the  position  of  cook,  never  daring  to  go  outside.  To 
escape  from  banishment  and  return  home  is  a  crime  which  would  surely  be 
punished  by  decapitation  if  discovered.  But  under  our  flag,  Shun  would  be 
safe.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Tajen  to  consent,  but  as,  after  all, 
the  man  had  not  really  committed  any  crime,  he  finally  withdrew  his  objections, 
and  Shun  became  one  of  our  numerous  retinue,  and  served  us  well.  When  he 
had,  under  Mary's  careful  supervision  made  himself  tidy,  she  brought  him  in 
to  express  his  gratitude,  and  tell  the  strange  story  of  his  escape.  Making  a 
profound  kow-tow,  he  handed  me  a  letter  which  proved  to  be  from  Mr. 
Emmons,  our  Vice-Consul  in  Shanghai.  In  it  Mr.  Emmons  told  me  that  this 
man  had  in  some  way  escaped  from  the  penal  colony,  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships,  had  made  his  way  to  the  consulate 
in  Shanghai,  and  presented  to  him  my  letter.  Mr.  Emmons  said  that  being 
very  favorably  impressed  with  his  appearance  and  actions,  and  knowing  the 
fate  which  would  overtake  him  if  apprehended  in  Peking,  he  had  tried  to  induce 
Shun  to  remain  in  Shanghai  and  take  service  in  the  consulate,  where  he  would 
be  well  paid  and  perfectly  safe.  Nothing,  however,  would  alter  his  deter- 
mination to  go  back  home.  So,  after  insisting  upon  his  remaining  long  enough 
to  recuperate  a  little,  Mr.  Emmons  gave  him  transportation  on  the  steamer  to 
Taku.  From  there  he  had  traveled  on  foot  as  fast  as  possible,  until  in  the 
early  morning  he  had  reached  the  city  gates,  and  come  straight  to  the  Lega- 
tion. It  seemed  that  Shun,  when  he  asked  for  my  letter,  had  some  half  formed 
plan  as  to  how  he  would  use  it.     By  behaving  very  well,  pretending  to  bfe 
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satisfied  with  his  situation,  and,  above  all,  by  having  the  two  letters  written  to 
Mary  by  one  of  the  minor  officials,  he  had  hoodwinked  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  him.  They  became  careless,  let  him  go  about  as  he  pleased,  and 
one  day  he  slipped  out  of  the  town  and  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  He 
had  endured  great  hardships,  hiding  by  day,  and  traveling  by  night,  living  upon 
roots  and  husks,  until,  getting  far  enough  from  the  penal  settlement  to  feel 
comparatively  safe,  he  boldly  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  Shanghai.  Arrived 
there,  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of  the  concession  until  he  saw  our  blessed 
flag  flying  in  the  breeze  in  front  of  the  United  States  Consulate.  Then 
straightway  he  sought  entrance.  Being  denied  audience  with  the  "great  man," 
he  sent  in  the  precious  letter  which  he  had  guarded  like  his  own  life.  Hift 
troubles  were  ended.  His  gratitude  to  the  writer  was  unbounded  and  was 
proved  in  many  ways  during  his  years  of  service. 

A  HOUSEHOLD  REVOLT. 
The  servant  question,  which  is  so  serious  here,  did  not  trouble  us  in  China. 
We  had  sixteen  house  servants,  and  with  them  all,  very  little  friction.  Each 
one  knew  his  particular  business,  and  did  it.  Chinese  are  the  best  servants  in 
the  world — intelligent,  noiseless,  moving  swiftly  about  the  house,  attending  to 
everything,  never  complaining,  and,  as  our  experience  proved,  as  faithful  and 
devoted  in  sickness  as  in  health.  Once  only  did  I  have  any  serious  trouble 
with  them,  and  that  was  an  open  revolt.  Our  Legation  had  for  years  been 
without  a  mistress.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  be  rather  the  exception  when  hi 
foreign  woman  undertook  to  manage  a  household  in  Peking.  Men,  as  T 
learned,  were  usually  the  ones  who  issued  orders  and  saw  them  carried  out, 
but  the  Tajen  of  the  "Maquo  Foo"  had  never  troubled  about  housekeeping  at 
home,  and  did  not  feel  inclined  to  take  it  up  now;  besides  we  were  all  on  a 
par  with  regard  to  the  ability  to  speak  the  language.  Being  desirous  to  take 
my  accustomed  place  as  mistress,  I,  as  before  related,  secured  with  much 
difficulty  the  services  of  an  English  speaking  amah.  Before  that  we  had  been 
compelled  to  make  constant  demands  on  our  Chinese  secretary,  Mr.  Cheshire. 
He,  poor  man,  was  obliged  to  attend  to  his  official  duties,  to  issue  all  orders, 
and  be  almost  continually  on  hand  to  arrange  the  most  trivial  household 
matters.  It  was  to  relieve  this  intolerable  state  of  affairs  that  I  had  secured 
Mary.  When  the  revolt  occurred,  the  long  suffering  Mr.  Cheshire  was  again 
called  in.  The  servants  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  long  stone  paved  hall 
outisde  of  the  dining-room,  known  as  the  coolie  passage.  There  I  went  to 
meet  with  them  with  Mr.  Cheshire  by  my  side.  I  inquired  the  cause  of  in- 
subordination, and  their  spokesman  replied  that  it  was  not  "Chinese  fashion" 
for  men  to  receive  orders  from  a  woman,  and  they  could  not  consent  to  do  it. 
I  asked  who  ruled  China  at  that  moment.  "The  Empress."  "Was  she  a 
man  or  a  woman?"  A  hesitating  admission  that  she  was  not  a  man.  "Did 
they  refuse  to  obey  her  edicts  because  she  was  a  woman?"  No  answer. 
After  a  pause  I  directed  Mr.  Cheshire  to  say  that  in  America  women  ruled 
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the  house  and  all  in  it;  that  we  were  on  American  soil  at  that  moment;  and 
that  I  proposed  to  carry  out  the  customs  of  my  country  right  there.  They 
answered  that  they  would  gladly  obey  any  orders  that  the  Tai-tai  gave  them, 
but  that  they  objected  to  receiving  them  through  a  woman  who  was  a  servant 
like  themselves.  To  this  I  replied  that,  as  I  could  not  speak  the  language,  I 
had  chosen  Mary  as  the  only  one  competent  to  convey  my  wishes  to  them ;  that 
she  was  by  no  means  a  common  servant,  since  by  study  and  education  she 
had  fitted  herself  to  act  as  interpreter.  Finally,  I  announced  that  it  was  my 
will  that  Mary  should  convey  my  orders  to  them,  and  that  any  who  were  not 
disposed  to  receive  and  obey  these  orders  must  quit  our  service  at  once.  No 
one  seemed  to  desire  to  leave,  and  after  a  short  consultation  together  the  spokes- 
man expressed  their  apologies  and  regrets  for  their  contumacious  conduct,  and 
one  and  all  promised  to  submit  to  my  wishes  thereafter.  All  was  serene  again, 
and  on  that  question  we  never  had  any  more  trouble.  Most  of  those  servants 
remained  with  us  during  our  entire  life  in  Peking.  Some  few  died,  others 
were  obliged  by  unavoidable  necessity  to  leave  us,  but  very  few  were  dis- 
missed, and  from  the  last  accounts  we  had,  our  good  old  cook  was  still  with 
Mr.  Conger.  One  unforeseen  difficulty  arose.  It  was  the  impossibility  of  Ah 
Nee's  and  Mary's  communicating  with  each  other.  He,  being  from  the  South, 
spoke  only  Cantonese.  She,  a  Manchu,  knew  only  the  Mandarin  of  Northern 
China.  Nor  could  they  get  on  any  better  in  English.  Pure  English  Ah  Nee 
could  not  speak,  and  his  dreadful  "pidgin"  Mary  could  not  comprehend. 
"Madam,  what  sort  of  English  is  that?"  she  would  exclaim.  It  was  trouble- 
some for  awhile,  but  Ah  Nee  was  exceptionally  clever,  and  he  soon  improved 
so  much  as  to  be  able  to  make  himself  understood  by  us  all. 

CAMELS. 
The  cold  was  not,  we  thought,  very  far  off  when  we  reached  Peking  on 
the  last  day  of  September,  1885.  We  dreaded  its  approach,  because  there 
was  no  way  of  heating  most  of  our  big  rooms,  except  by  open  grates  from 
America.  We  had  yet  to  experience  one  of  the  winters  of  that  splendid  cli- 
mate, where  with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  one  can  still  find  walking  in 
the  sunshine  delightfully  warm;  and  sitting  for  hours  in  a  south  room,  looking 
at  plants  blooming  and  expanding  in  the  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun,  one  can 
almost  fancy  that  it  is  June.  Still,  when  the  twilight  approaches  one  begins  to 
realize  that  the  night  will  be  terribly  cold,  and  fires,  good  big  ones,  too,  are 
very  necessary.  The  winter  comes  late,  and  is  not  of  very  long  duration  for 
such  a  northern  latitude,  but  while  it  does  last  the  cold  in  the  shade  is  intense. 
Fortunately  the  coal  mines,  forty  miles  from  Peking,  furnished  excellent  fuel. 
It  is  neither  anthracite  nor  bituminous,  but  a  happy  combination  of  the  best 
qualities  of  both,  hard  and  clean,  but  burning  with  a  bright,  cheerful  flame, 
almost  like  wood.  Now  it  comes  to  the  gates  of  Peking  in  steam  cars  and  is 
delivered  at  the  homes  in  the  usual  commonplace  way,  in  carts,  I  suppose,  but 
in  those  days  it  was  brought  to  us  in  a  far  more  picturesque  manner. 
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One  morning  in  October,  a  week  or  two  after  our  arrival,  I  heard  the 
tinkling  of  bells,  and,  tracing  it  to  one  of  our  back  courts,  I  witnessed  an  in- 
teresting scene.  Great,  sad  eyed,  soft  footed  camels  were  coming  through  the 
court  yard  gate,  all  of  them  laden  with  bags  of  coal.  They  advanced  with 
stately  tread  and  heads  held  high  until  stopped  by  the  word  of  command; 
then  each  one  in  turn  knelt,  and  was  relieved  of  his  black  and  shining  burden, 
after  which  he  rose  to  his  feet  as  bidden,  and  retiring  to  his  own  place,  lay 
down  against  the  wall,  and  began  lazily  to  chew  his  cud.  There  were  fifty 
of  them,  and  the  sight  interested  me  so  much  that  I  watched  the  proceedings 
to  the  end. 

The  Mongolian  camels  used  in  North  China  are  very  different  from  their 
southern  kinfolk  of  Africa  and  Egypt.  They  are  much  larger,  have  two 
lumps,  and  long  hair  which  floats  about  them,  entirely  concealing  their  gaunt 
forms.  They  cannot  bear  the  heat,  and  when  summer  approaches,  must  be 
taken  away  into  Mongolia.  They  are  much  valued  by  the  Mongols,  and  a 
camel  kept  only  for  riding,  and  well  cared  for,  is  a  very  majestic  and  dignified 
looking  animal.  When  bearing  his  master  or  mistress,  bedecked  in  coins  and 
jewels,  and  clothed  in  robes  of  fur,  the  creature  steps  proudly  along  as  if  fully 
conscious  of  the  value  of  his  burden.  They  were  one  of  the  commonest  street 
sights  in  winter,  but  a  train  of  camels  never  lost  interest  for  me. 

Few  animals  have  the  lordly  dignity  of  a  full-plumed  Mongolian  camel 
dressed  in  his  winter  coat,  hair  reaching  almost  to  the  ground  beneath  the  long 
neck,  great  soft  eyes,  a  silken  banner  of  tufted  hair  flying  from  each  hump; 
the  long,  lumbering  stride,  to  the  music  of  the  pad-pad  of  his  cushioned  feet — 
he  is  a  creature  worthy  the  vast  distances  of  his  native  deserts!  And  fancy 
a  string  of  ten  or  twelve  such  superb  animals,  as  we  used  so  often  to  see  there, 
laden  with  pheasants  and  deer  and  mountain  sheep,  ridden  by  the  gaudily 
dressed  Mongols,  who  looked  exactly  like  the  Indians  of  America.  I  don't 
like  the  word,  but  really,  they  were  picturesque  and  fascinating.  But  in 
summer  when  his  beautiful  plumage  is  all  gone,  or  hangs  in  matted  tatters  like 
bits  of  old  rag  carpet,  when  his  neck  is  thin  and  his  extraordinarily  gaunt, 
shapeless  and  grotesque  physique  is  revealed,  and  his  feet  slip  and  wabble  in  the 
slimy  mud  of  the  Peking  streets,  where  they  were  never  meant  to  tread  at  that 
season — then  he  can  be  respected  only  for  his  patience  and  his  many  stomachs. 

One  can  at  such  times  understand  the  attitude  of  the  old  darky  who, 
after  carefully  inspecting  a  camel  in  Central  Park,  said:  "T'aint  no  use 
calkin*.     There  ain't  no  such  animal." 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NIPPON 
AFTER  THE  WAR* 

BY    BARON    KIYOURA, 
Ex-Minister  of  State  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  Japan. 

We  have  placed  a  few  years  of  peace  between  the  war  and  ourselves. 
The  glory  that  was  of  steel  and  fire  shines,  perhaps,  with  as  much  luster  as 
ever.  We  think,  however,  that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  it.  To  add 
to  the  glory  of  war,  another  light,  which  is  neither  of  the  sword  nor  cannon 
fire, — the  glory  that  is  of  the  ripening  fields,  of  the  growth  and  activities  of  our 
factories  and  shops,  that  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  us.  Not  only  a  pleasure, 
but  it  ought  to  be  a  national  duty,  as  well.  On  many  things  does  the  economic 
life  of  a  country  depend.  For  example,  its  geographical  position  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it,  its  climate,  the  production  of  its  soil,  the  transportation 
facilities  through  which  the  country  can  solve  the  problem  of  distribution,  and 
not  only  these  natural  tendencies,  conditions  and  gifts,  but  it  also  depends  upon 
the  sentiment  of  the  people,  their  habits,  the  way  they  live.  The  student  who 
would  solve  rightly  many  tangled  problems  in  the  economic  life  of  a  race 
must  take  into  consideration  the  strength  or  the  weakness,  the  poverty  or  the 
richness  of  the  race.  In  England,  America,  Germany,  France, — in  these  or 
any  other  powerful  States,  you  can  see  on  the  very  surface  the  expression  of 
their  power,  their  peculiar  endowments,  the  conditions  that  enable  their  people 
to  achieve  what  they  have, — their  economic  enterprises  are  an  open  book  in 
which  you  can  read  their  peculiarities.  Nippon  is  different, — far  different 
from  these  states.  Our  country  is  small;  its  resources  are  limited.  Un- 
like America,  the  natural  products  of  our  country  are  neither  great  in  quantity 
nor  rich  in  quality.  We  are  not  overwhelmed  with  a  superabundance  of  &e 
graces  of  nature.  Neither  is  ours  like  the  British  Isles;  our  country  has  not 
the  wealth  of  coal  and  iron  that  England  commands.  Moreover,  our  people 
do  not  possess  that  peculiar  aptitude  in  the  handling  of  machinery  that  one  finds 
in  England.  Again,  we  do  not  have  at  our  command  a  great  capital, — the 
accumulation  of  many,  many  years  of  shrewd  and  far-sighted  financial  policies 
and  financial  habits  of  the  people — with  which  one  could  work  great  commer- 
cial undertakings  to  advantage.  To  develop  a  great  shipping  and  greater 
ship  building  enterprises,  calls  for  an  immense  aggregation  of  capital,  which 
is  not  common  in  our  country.  Neither  are  we  like  France.  She  is  the 
mistress  of  the  central  market  of  all  the  world:  we  are  not.  It  was  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  said  once  upon  a  time  that  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  his  country  did  not  afford  as  many  conveniences  as  other  States,  that 
the  soil  of  his  country  was  not  rich  as  that  of  others,  the  climate,  not  as  mild 
and  kindly;   that  because  his  country  was  unfortunate  enough  to  incur  the 
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displeasure  of  nature,  it  had,  of  necessity,  to  overcome  the  natural  disadvantages 
by  human  efforts.  We  have  seen  how,  since  his  day,  industry  and  economy 
have  become  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  Germans.  Since  the  victory  of 
1870,  in  her  program  for  popular  education,  we  have  seen  how  Germany  took 
special  means  to  encourage  practical  education  in  diverse  industries  among  her 
people.  We  are  seeing  a  very  natural  fruition  of  it  to-day.  Germany  has 
the  distinction  of  giving  to  the  world  economists,  great  scientists,  men  rich  in 
experience  and  knowledge  of  practical  and  applied  arts.  The  world  looks 
up  to  Germany  in  admiration,  in  her  achievements  in  one  line  more  especially 
than  in  others,  and  that  is  the  many  new  applications  of  scientific  principles 
in  the  development  of  her  industries  and  in  her  practical  arts  by  her  scientists. 
Germany  is  very  far  behind  America  in  the  natural  resources  and  wealth 
of  the  country.  As  far  as  the  vastness  and  scope  of  commercial  enterprises 
are  concerned,  she  cannot  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  Great  Britian. 
Moreover,  she  is  a  rather  young  member  in  the  household  of  great  powers. 
With  all  that,  none  will  deny  the  prestige  and  power  of  Germany  to-day, 
and  this  high  position,  and  the  distinction  with  which  she  holds  it  among 
the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  is  solely  based  on  the  wisdom  which  enabled 
her  to  perceive  her  own  weakness,  and  the  same  wisdom  that  enabled  her 
to  see  her  weakness,  told  her  how  to  build  up  the  national  traits  for  industry 
and  economy. 

Germany  is  an  admirable  model  for  us.  Both  in  the  recent  past  and  in 
her  present,  in  her  struggle  against  her  rivals,  who  were  and  are  much  more 
richly  endowed  than  herself,  in  her  success  in  attaining  and  holding  the  pres- 
ent high  position,  I  find  exceedingly  rich  and  abundant  material  for  our  study. 

To-day  we  are  sitting  down  to  the  difficult  task  of  mapping  our  path. 
As  best  we  may,  we  are  trying  to  read  the  future  of  our  country  in  the  light 
of  what  we  have  achieved.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  all  we  can,  something 
of  what  we  are,  what  we  can  do,  what  we  wish  to  do.  In  the  mapping  of  our 
future  path,  I  find  the  history  of  Germany  exceedingly  instructive.  In  dream- 
ing of  the  future  of  our  country,  the  struggle  of  the  German  Empire  speaks 
to  us  with  inspiring  eloquence,  because  of  the  marked  similarity  of  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  two  countries. 

Changes  have  been  many  in  the  development  of  industrial  Nippon;  she 
is  still  calling  for  a  radical  and  fundamental  innovation,  not  only  in  this  and 
that  branch  of  activity,  but  in  her  very  life  and  constitution.  The  modern  in- 
dustrial world  is  exceedingly  complex.  The  marvelous  developments  and 
achievements  of  science  are  adding  more  and  more  to  the  already  numerous 
branches  of  it.  The  striking  novelty,  the  skill,  attractiveness  in  appearance, 
the  consideration  and  harmony  of  colors  which  one  sees  to-day  shining  out 
from  the  shop  windows  of  modern  streets,  from  almost  every  department  of 
scientific  manufacture,  are  quite  enough  to  make  one  pause  in  amazement. 
Amazing  indeed  as  the  number  is,  wonderful  as  its  complexity,  the  application 
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of  scientific  principles  to  the  manufactures  of  to-day  has  not  reached  its 
apogee;  it  is  not  even  thinking  of  stopping  in  a  near  future.  On  the  contrary, 
the  indications  of  the  time  promise  more  complexity  and  greater  scope  of  new 
applications  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  practical  arts. 

And  it  is  in  the  first  hour  of  this  financier's  magic  era  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  our  country  are  invited  to  step  into  the  great  and  wide  arena, 
upon  which  they  are  compelled  to  come  face  to  face,   in  the  keenest  and 
most  brilliant  rivalry,  the   array  of   millions  of  manufacturers   from   all   the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world.      Competition  is  trying,  the  struggle  fierce;  that 
goes  without  saying.        We   ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  on   this; — the 
very  rigor  of  competition  and  struggle  in  this  international   arena  ought  to 
be  at  once  the  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  our  people.        I  am  happy 
to   say  that  we   are   rich   in  our  country   in   two   great   motive   powers   of 
machine  industry, — coal  and  electricity  produced  by  water  power.      More- 
over, labor  has  been  comparatively  cheap  with  us,  at  least  up  to  the  present 
time.     Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  industrial  organization  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  past  has  been  of  the  narrowest  type,  both  in  its  scope,  and  in  its 
actual  achievements.     It  has  had  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.     Here,  we  must 
have  a  radical  innovation;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  spoken  of  reforming 
our  industrial  life  at  its  very  root.     This  narrowness  must  be  overcome,  and 
this  short-sightedness  which  condemns  our  industrial  achievements  and  under- 
takings to  the  miserable  existence  of  a  petty  merchant,  must  be  done  away 
with.     We  must  have  a  large  foundation  for  our  industrial  life;  we  must  have 
for  it  a  broad  and  roomy  horizon.     For  these  reasons,  I  confess  I  have  fallen 
into  the  habit,  whenever  I  have  the  pleasure  of  discussing  the  reform  of  our 
industrial  life,  or  the  solution  of  our  industrial  problems,  of  advocating  unity 
everywhere,  the  gathering  together  of  many  small  ones  into  one  great  body. 
This  gathering  together  of  many  small  units  into  one  great  whole  has  been 
everywhere    the    one    essential    element    and    open    secret    of    modern    suc- 
cess.     Everywhere  it  has  been  the  key-note  to  the  great  enterprises  of  the 
world ;  it  rings  true  to  the  new  aspect  of  things  of  to-day ;  it  is  in  tune  with  the 
present-day   conditions.      It    is    folly, — worse   than    folly,    seeing    that    it    is 
suicidal,  to  expect  the  small  capitals  and  small  organizations  of  the  industrial 
world  of  yesterday  to  play  even  a  minor  part  on  the  world's  great  markets, 
— the  arena,  as  I  have  already  said,  where  struggle  industrial  powers  of  all  the 
world  for  supremacy,  with  no  other  law  than  that  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
If  one  wishes  he  can  dream  of  commanding  such  a  market  with  microscopic 
capitalization,  with  disordered,  narrow  horizoned  organizations,  but  the  dream- 
ings  would  stop  with  the  dreamings. 

If  we  could  be  permitted  to  stay  where  we  are,  in  spite  of  the  narrowness 
of  our  industrial  life,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  our  capitalization  and  lack  of 
enterprise,  it  would  not  be  so  bad;  but  the  world  is  moving,  and  it  does  not 
allow  any  one  country  to  stop  and  hold  its  own.     "To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
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given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away,  even  that  which  he 
hath,"  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  one  day  we  shall  wake  to  see  that  we 
no  longer  command  what  little  we  did  have  in  the  past. 

It  is  highty  encouraging  to  us,  that  for  a  large  number  of  the  world's 
markets,  the  products  of  our  industrial  enterprises  are  rich  in  promise; 
the  possibility  of  their  sale  in  the  world's  market  is  great.  The  products  of 
our  industries  have  qualities  that  ought  to  make  many  friends  in  foreign  mark- 
ets, not  only  in  the  markets  in  which  they  have  already  won  the  hearts  of  the 
customers,  but  they  ought  as  well  to  command  an  even  more  encouraging 
reception  in  the  markets  to  which  they  have  been  utter  strangers.  One  of  the 
many  reasons,  perhaps,  why  they  are  not  commanding  as  wide  a  market  in  as 
extensive  a  manner  as  their  merit  seems  to  deserve  is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
capital.  It  does  not  take  a  prophet  to  discover  this.  A  proper  and  aggressive 
campaign  in  foreign  markets  means  a  great  deal  of  effort.  It  does  not  stop 
there,  moreover.  It  also  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  capital, — that  is  to  say, 
to  carry  out  such  a  campaign  to  a  successful  end.  And  that  is  where  we  are 
painfully  lacking  to-day.  Perhaps  there  is  another  reason  to  account  for  our 
failure  in  this  line.  It  is  the  lack  of  specialists  among  us  in  trade  matters.  The 
international  trade  of  to-day, — the  command  of  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
present  time,  demands  a  knowledge  that  is  gained  only  by  specialists,  by  men 
who  devote  their  life  studies,  their  life  energies,  to  the  investigation  of  certain 
lines  of  trade  activities  abroad.  Such  knowledge  is  essential.  Such  knowledge 
does  not  come  to  any  merchant,  however  shrewd.  The  mastery  of  such  knowl- 
edge, so  essential  for  the  conquest  of  the  world's  markets,  is  the  product  of 
highly  concentrated  efforts.  Let  me  repeat,  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  specialists  endowed  with  such  highly  specialized  knowledge. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  that  we  do  not  have  proper  machinery  to  carry  on  an 
aggressive  and  profitable  campaign  for  our  wares  in  the  markets  abroad.  Let 
us  suppose  that  our  merchants  are  shipping  their  goods  to  a  foreign  market. 
It  is  natural  for  them  to  wish  to  find  out  in  which  one  of  many  markets  all 
over  the  world  their  wares  would  command  the  greatest  profit;  they  would 
like  to  know  the  qualities  and  quantities  of  the  foreign  wares  with  which  their 
own  would  naturally  come  into  competition  in  different  foreign  markets;  also 
they  would  try  to  find  out  the  peculiar  and  particular  tastes  of  different  mark- 
ets which  they  wish  to  cover;  they  would  wish  also  to  find  out  the  power  and 
advantages  of  their  competitors,  their  method  of  conducting  business  and  hand- 
ling customers.  Our  merchants  would  like  to  investigate  also,  no  doubt,  the 
transportation  facilities,  insurance,  tariff,  harbor  tolls,  the  method  of  packing, 
etc.  Let  me  ask  this  question; — where  can  these,  our  merchants,  find  these 
details  to-day?  A  knowledge  of  these  things  is  absolutely  essential  to  those 
who  would  essay  the  great  task  of  covering  the  world  market.  In  Nippon  of 
to-day,  where  can  they  get  this  sort  of  information?  Some  of  it  can  be  secured 
without  very  much  trouble,  others  cannot,  with  all  the  trouble  one  may  put 
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himself  to.  And  this  is  not  all.  Our  merchant  who  would  go  abroad  for 
his  business,  must  look  carefully  into  the  minutest  details  in  the  securing  of  raw 
materials,  which,  in  so  many  cases,  he  is  compelled  to  import.  He  must  know 
the  quantity  and  the  season  in  which  such  materials  could  be  secured,  and  the 
cheapest  rate.  This  would  naturally  lead  him  to  the  investigation  into  the 
importation  of  raw  and  semi-manufactured  products.  Now  this  investigation 
may  not  be  difficult  on  the  part  of  a  great  company,  even  in  Nippon,  but  on 
the  part  of  small  individual  merchants,  who  nevertheless  are  ambitious,  it  is 
more  difficult.  I  venture  to  say  that  even  on  the  part  of  a  very  large  company, 
to  gather  accurate  information  on  all  these  points  which  I  have  enumerated 
off-hand,  would  be  no  small  task.  As  a  matter  of  simple  trade  history, 
ignorance  in  these  matters  has  wrought  many  untold  disasters  already.  The 
establishment  of  an  organized  effort  in  seeking  essential  information,  the  estab- 
lishment in  other  words,  of  commercial  and  industrial  scouting  parties,  with  an 
efficient  organization,  and  with  sufficiently  wide  connection  to  make  their  work 
at  once  effective  and  valuable,  is  perhaps  the  first  duty  of  our  industrial  world 
to-day. 

In  these  days  of  keen  and  international  competition,  the  question  of  pro- 
tecting the  proprietary  interests  in  inventions,  etc.,  must  not  be  neglected. 
Everybody  knows  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  conditions  in  which  we  live, 
and  the  world  in  which  our  grandparents  had  their  being.  The  principal 
elements  which  brought  about  this  radical  change  are  due  to  the  practical 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  mode  and  necessities  of  human  life. 
One  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  of  the  conveniences  we  are  enjoying 
to-day  are  the  products  of  sciences  working  out  their  principles  in  practical 
spheres.  This  application  of  scientific  principles  to  practical  ends  distinguishes 
the  production  of  Europe  and  America  to-day.  Largely  they  owe  their 
political  position  to  the  scientific  attainments  of  their  peoples.  They  appreciate 
this  fact,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  they  try  their  best  in  protecting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  products  of  such  scientific  knowledge, 
and  the  applications  thereof.  Different  inventions,  new  designs,  new  applica- 
tions of  the  scientific  principle  already  known,  trade  marks,  new  combinations 
of  the  old  principles, —  these  are  valuable  assets  and  a  rich  heritage  in  the 
industrial  world  of  today.  They  are  the  things  which  demand  instant  and 
unconditional  protection  at  the  hands  of  a  State  solicitous  of  the  upbuilding 
of  her  industrial  life.  They  are  worthy  of  such  protection.  Moreover,  with- 
out such  protection,  no  individual  nor  company  can  develop  enterprises  to 
any  great  extent.  These  scientific  inventions  do  not  dawn  on  a  man 
in  an  hour.  The  perfection  of  the  different  processes  and  methods  by  which 
scientific  principles  are  applied  to  practical  ends,  travels  a  long  and  tedious 
way.  The  upbuilding  of  industrial  activities  under  modern  conditions,  de- 
mands, therefore,  not  only  a  thorough  protection,  but  a  thorough  protec- 
tion for  a  long  stretch  of  time.      It  is  the  duty  of   a  government  to  afford 
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such  protection.  The  upbuilding  of  the  industrial  life  of  a  nation  is  a  child 
of  dual  parentage, — governmental  protection  and  the  scientific  ability  of  the 
people,  and  these  must  work  out  a  destiny  in  perfect  harmony;  otherwise 
a  happy  industrial  life  is  an  impossibility.  That,  then,  is  the  reason  why 
the  European  and  American  States  pay  serious  attention  to  the  protection 
of  proprietary  rights  of  scientific  achievements  or  inventions.  That,  also,  is 
the  reason  why,  with  what  conscientious,  painstaking  and  untiring  care  and 
emphasis,  the  modern  States  formulate  such  protective  treaties  between  differ- 
ent States.  We  find  also  that  the  commercial  countries  all  over  the  world 
are  quite  as  solicitous  to  co-operate  in  the  protection  of  such  proprietary 
rights.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  Europe  and  America,  the  proprie- 
tary rights  in  individual  patents  and  inventions  are  looked  upon  as  almost 
sacred.  And  this  establishment  of  protective  measures  and  their  activities 
make  for  the  development  of  their  industries. 

I  was  looking  over  the  statistical  reports  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
world  on  patents  taken  out  on  new  inventions.  America  led  the  list  with 
788,790  different  patents;  France  followed  with  her  360,971  ;  following 
that  came  England  with  336,869;  Belgium  followed  with  188,031  ;  Ger- 
many with  I  75,459.  Take  the  least  of  these,  namely  Germany,  and  com- 
pare her  with  the  showing  of  our  country  of  a  recent  date.  We  had  only 
a  little  over  1 0,400.  It  is  not  small,  but  Germany,  the  least  of  the  great 
powers,  has  some  1 6  or  17  times  as  much  as  ours.  Figures  are  stubborn 
things,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  struggling  before  such  showings.  It  is  well 
for  us  to  recognize,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  we  can  command,  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement, — a  large  room.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  throw 
our  strength  with  might  and  main  to  this  phase  of  our  national  activities, 
especially  toward  organizing  sufficiently  effective  protective  measures  for  the 
proprietary  rights  of  industrial  invention.  We  boast  of  a  new  civilization, 
to  the  heritage  of  which  we  have  come.  Let  me  repeat,  it  is  high  time  for 
us  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  such  a  noble  heritage. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  touch  also  on  our  emigra- 
tion question,  for  we  are  talking  a  great  deal  about  it  now.  As  for  me, 
I  like  to  see  as  many  of  our  countrymen  as  we  can  afford  enter  into  cer- 
tain favorable  fields  in  many  foreign  countries;  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  encouraging  such  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  attaining  their  success 
in  their  adopted  homes.  The  emigration  question  has  been  a  thorny  one 
with  us;  we  have  seen  no  little  abuse  in  the  past  on  the  part  of  emigration 
companies,  not  only  the  emigration  companies,  but  also  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  defect  in  the  personnel  of  our  emigration,  and  it  is  this  lack 
of  proper  qualifications  on  the  part  of  our  emigrants  which  has  effected  the 
credit  and  dignity  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  prestige  of  our  imperial  land 
materially,  in  the  eyes  of  our  foreign  friends.  In  extreme  cases,  they  even 
disgraced  our  country,  and  these  unhappy  incidents  result  in  the  rathei  ultra- 
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conservative  attitude  which  one  sees  to-day  among  the  leading  officials  and 
statesmen  of  our  country,  in  whose  hands  is  placed  the  administration  of  our 
public  affairs.  The  emigration  from  our  country  is  now  subjected  to  a  rig- 
orous supervision  and  scrutiny  by  our  officials.  This  attitude  naturally  did 
not  encourage  any  too  greatly  the  expansion  of  our  commercial  enterprises. 
We  have  known  of  many  an  example  in  which  a  great  power  found  in  its 
colonial  possessions  the  sources  of  additional  life  in  its  national  activity  and 
development.  Our  government  took  a  cautious  attitude,  not  because  it  did 
not  like  the  colonial  enterprises  as  such,  but  really  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing difficulties  which  the  character  of  our  emigration  itself  threw  in  the 
path  of  our  colonial  enterprises.  We  simply  said  that  it  cannot  be  helped; 
but  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  recognize  that  a  thing  of  many  advantages  usually 
comes  to  a  man  or  to  a  nation  accompanied  with  the  possibility  of  many 
mischiefs  and  disadvantages  also.  Admit  that  the  story  of  our  emigration 
has  been  an  endless  chain  of  abuses,  disasters  and  failures;  I  shall  be  sorry, 
however,  if  such  failures  and  defects  were  to  make  our  officials  over-careful, 
over-timid.  In  spite  of  these  abuses,  I  would  rather  have  them  be  courageous. 
Not  only  should  they  refrain  from  restricting  and  dwarfing  commercial  as- 
pirations, they  should,  on  the  other  hand,  assist  in  the  expansion  of  our  national 
activities  in  this  direction.  The  encouragement  of  emigration  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  seems  to  me  as  one  of  the  more  pressing  duties  of  our  state.  The 
people  who  advocate  more  active  measures  in  the  production  and  encourage- 
ment of  our  emigration  abroad  say  to  us  that  our  country  is  increasing  its 
population  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  increase  in  wealth  and  natural 
products  and  other  essential  elements  necessary  to  support  the  ever  increasing 
population.  As  a  result  we  see  a  tremendous  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodity, 
and  for  that  reason  we  are  compelled,  willy-nilly,  to  find  an  extensive  sphere 
of  activity  for  the  surplus  population  of  our  country  which  we  cannot  well 
look  after  at  home.  If  we  neglect  this  point,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  sad 
plight  in  a  not  distant  future.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  advocate  the  emigration 
doctrine  on  this  account. 

A  man  of  Nippon  ought  to  be  as  much  at  home  on  the  high  seas 
as  upon  the  soil  of  his  homeland.  Owing,  however,  to  the  exclusive  policy 
of  many  centuries  past  which  closed  our  country  against  foreign  intercourse, 
and  owing  also  to  a  local  condition  arising  from  a  mode  of  life  at  home,' 
we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  habit  and  sentiment  which  are  exclusively 
insular  and  provincial.  Unless  we  could  bring  about  such  changed  condi- 
tions as  would  encourage  our  emigration  at  all  times  to  move  out  of  the 
country  and  occupy  the  promised  land,  wherever  it  happens  to  be,  it  is  folly 
for  us  to  dream  of  any  marked  expansion  of  our  nation.  Unless  we  suc- 
ceed in  doing  that,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  become  a  world  power, — a  na- 
tion great  in  the  world  sense.  As  for  the  selection  of  such  localities,  the 
presence  of  profit  and   advantage  ought  to  decide  that   exclusively.      For 
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example,  if  in  South  America  we  should  start  a  colonial  enterprise,  it  would 
offer  a  fruitful  field  for  our  exploitation,  for  in  that  country  there  is  no  keen 
competition,  nor  any  particular  anti-Asiatic  fever  such  as  one  finds  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  of  North  America.  Hostility  toward  immigrants  in  general,  and 
against  the  yellow  race  in  particular,  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  those  roomy 
states  in  South  America.  Brazil  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  it  is  worthy  of 
its  reputation  of  being  "nature's  treasure  house."  The  future  of  her  com- 
merce is  vast  as  the  sea.  I  understand  from  the  reports  of  our  resident  min- 
ister, Mr.  Sugimura,  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency  throughout  Brazil  to  wel- 
come the  Japanese  immigration  with  open  arms.  To-day  seems  to  be  a  fitting 
moment  for  our  country  to  occupy  the  vantage  ground  both  actually  and 
metaphorically,  upon  which  we  can,  perhaps,  found  a  great  sphere  of  profit. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  advantages  which  we  might  command  in  Brazil 
would  be  great. 

It  is  difficult  for  immigrants  to  plant  themselves  with  any  degree  of  per- 
manency, unless  they  are  accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  their  house- 
hold, just  as  the  western  colonial  experiences  have  shown  that  a  permanent 
colony  cannot  be  established  with  men  only,  but  women  also  are  neces- 
sary. It  would  be  highly  convenient,  highly  conducive  to  the  success  of 
the  colonial  enterprise,  if  our  countrymen  were  to  look  studiously  into  such 
details,  and  whenever  they  start  out  to  plant  a  colony  abroad,  take  care  to 
organize  a  community  with  interpreters,  school  teachers,  religious  teachers, 
doctors,  barbers,  carpenters,  and  different  kinds  of  merchants  as  well,  in 
their  company,  so  whenever  such  organized  community  would  plant  itself  in 
a  foreign  soil,  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  community  in  little, 
and  its  members  would  have  the  advantage  of  mutual  assistance.  The 
most  serious  obstacle  at  the  present  time  in  this  particular  direction,  is  the  lack 
of  shipping  facilities.  There  is  no  steamship  company  that  offers  direct  steam 
service,  and  in  order  for  our  people  to  reach  South  America  they  must  follow 
a  circuitous  and  tedious  route.  In  the  command  of  the  markets  of  South 
America,  it  is  highly  important  that  we  should  get  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
as  well  as  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  to  establish  a  regular  line  of  steamships.  The 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  has  already  experimented  in  this  line  and  it  is  taking  a 
considerable  and  active  interest  in  the  future  of  South  American  immigration. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

BY  HON.  CHAS.  H.  GROSVENOR 

Ex-Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  no  greater  factor  in  the  catalog  of  national  greatness  than  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  of  a  nation.  There  is  no  factor  in  national  greatness  and  national 
prosperity  more  significant  and  more  generally  appreciated  by  the  world  at 
large,  than  a  nation's  merchant  marine.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  ships 
in  making  up  the  necessary  outfit  of  national  prosperity,  and  sooner  or  later 
any  nation  attempting  to  be  great  on  the  map  of  the  world,  and  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  and  in  the  trade  of  the  world,  will  register  an  ignominious  failure 
unless  it  has  competent  merchant  marine.  The  sea  is  the  common  highway  and 
arena  wherein  and  whereon  commercial  greatness  is  worked  out  by  every  in- 
telligent nation  of  the  world.  There  cannot  be  a  substitute.  Home  markets  are 
indispensable  to  national  prosperity,  but  there  is  a  limit,  and  when  once  reached 
growth  and  development  cannot  be  expected.  The  world  is  growing:  nations 
are  widening  and  developing:  commerce  constantly  increasing,  and  that  nation 
which  neglects  to  maintain  its  standing  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  will  ret- 
rograde injuriously. 

The  United  States  presents  the  most  pitiful  and  contemptible  picture  in  the 
matter  of  her  over-ocean  commerce  of  any  nation  on  earth  and  she  is  sneered  at 
and  laughed  at  by  all  intelligent  people.  Not  only  have  we  abandoned  the 
sea,  but  we  are  piling  up  expenditures  in  the  interest  of  foreigners,  and  foreign 
ships  and  foreign  commerce  that  point  us  out  as  the  most  stupid  nation  on  the 
map  of  the  world.  Let  us  see  now  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  paying  about 
two  hundred  million  dollars  in  gold  per  annum  to  hire  the  capital  and  labor 
of  foreigners  to  carry  abroad  to  the  markets  our  products,  and  we  are  supinely 
saying  by  our  actions,  there  are  some  things  Americans  can  do,  but  there  is  one 
thing  we  can't  do,  we  can't  build  and  operate  ships.  And  we  say  to  the  for- 
eigners, we  must  hire  you,  and  you  can  fix  your  own  price.  We  can't  compete 
with  you.  America  is  no  longer  in  the  contest :  we  withdraw :  we  lie  down :  we 
put  our  hands  upon  our  mouths  and  our  mouths  in  the  dust  and  cry  out  to  the 
world  at  large:  "We  have  no  ships,  and  you  must  help  us  out.  Fix  your  own 
prices,  and  we  stand  ready  to  respond." 

Let  us  see  what  else  we  are  doing.  Right  along  the  other  line  of  interest, 
about  which  we  are  now  talking,  we  are  entering  upon  the  expenditure  of  not 
less  than  four  hundred  million  dollars,  and  probably  vastly  more  than  that,  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal,  and  when  it  is  built  two  facts  will  appear  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  the  world  at  large.  ( 1  )  We  must  see  to  its  main- 
tenance, protection  and  occasional  rebuilding,  in  case  of  earthquakes,  floods, 
etc.  (2)  There  will  not  be  one  American  over-sea  ship,  bearing  the  flag  of 
this  country  and  bearing  the  manufactures  and  products  of  this  country  that  will 
be  ready  to  sail  through  that  channel.  The  great  organizer,  Mr.  Shonts,  who 
has  much  to  do  with  starting  the  great  enterprise  of  the  canal  and  putting  it 
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upon  its  feet  so  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  pointed  out  some  months  ago 
that  we  were  building  this  canal  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  ship  owners 
and  directly  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  people,  our  own  manufacturers,  our 
own  farmers  and  our  own  products.  We  are  to  shorten  the  route  of  travel 
from  the  cheaply  maintained  workshops  of  Europe  to  the  markets  of  the  Orient. 
We  are  taking  a  course,  the  outcome  of  which  will  be  to  put  greater  power  into 
the  hands  of  our  competitors  in  over-sea  markets.  We  are  paying  forty-four 
million  dollars  annually  as  subsidies  to  the  railroad  systems  of  this  country  to 
carry  our  mails,  and  there  is  plenty  of  excuse  for  that,  but  the  lavish  way  in 
which  we  pay  out  money  for  other  purposes  than  the  one  great  national  pur- 
pose of  sea  travel,  is  amazing  to  the  intelligent  men  of  the  world.  We  are  in- 
vesting one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  in  our  navy  and  we  have  not  enough 
trained  seamen  to  man  half  the  ships  that  we  now  have.  We  have  no  reserve 
to  draw  from,  and  when  we  try  in  Congress  to  enact  a  system  that  will  produce 
skilled  seamen  every  year,  a  general  cry  of  subsidy  goes  up,  and  the  bill  is 
defeated. 

We  spend  eighty  million  dollars  a  year  on  our  army  and  we  have  not  ships 
enough  that  we  can  carry  50,000  troops  to  any  scene  of  operation  that  may 
be  forced  upon  us  anywhere.  Recently  we  had  a  call  to  send  troops  to  Cuba 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  our  treaty  and  the  obligation  we  had  assumed  in  the 
Piatt  amendment  to  the  Cuban  constitution,  and  behold  we  had  to  hire  foreign 
ships  to  carry  them  and  appropriate  the  people's  money  to  transport  a  couple 
of  thousand  troops  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  all  the  world  stood  and  pointed 
their  fingers  with  scorn  and  contempt  when  they  saw  a  great  big  boastful  nation 
unable  to  transport  to  one  of  its  neighbors  a  few  miles  away  a  few  hundred 
troops,  and  we  had  to  hire  ships  bearing  foreign  flags  to  carry  them. 

And  then  comes  our  River  and  Harbor  Commission.  This  is  magnificent. 
We  have  a  few  ships  belonging  to  our  merchant  marine  still  left  in  the  Atlantic 
trade,  which  loaded  draw  about  28  to  30  feet  of  water,  and  our  River  and 
Harbor  Committee  in  Congress,  and  our  River  and  Harbor  Commission  is 
hunting  around  now  to  carry  out  a  project  of  40  feet  of  water  in  New  York 
harbor.  For  what  and  for  why?  Because  some  foreign  ship  manufacturing 
and  utilizing  company  is  building  enormous  ships,  and  it  will  be  to  their  interest 
and  benefit  to  carry  tremendous  cargo  for  the  gold  that  American  commerce 
contributes  to  them  annually,  and  the  deeper  the  ship  the  greater  the  cargo  and 
the  greater  the  net  profits,  and  so  we  rush  frantically  to  see  how  we  can  accom- 
modate those  great  monsters  of  the  deep.  The  signal  is  given  at  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  and  Liverpool  and  Southampton,  and  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  taxpayer  are  bled  for  the  money  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  and 
accommodation  and  profit  of  these  foreign  interests  that  are  sapping  the  life  of 
our  commerce,  and  go  roaming  about  the  world  to  hunt  for  systems  and  schemes 
to  dig  deeper  harbors  on  our  sea  coasts. 

While  this  is  going  on  our  merchant  ships  are  fading  and  disappearing. 
One  and  one-half  years  ago  it  was  said  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  we  had 
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but  one  line  running  from  Australasia,  and  that  line  could  not  maintain  itself 
and  was  losing  money  and  if  the  Government  would  aid  it  there  might  be  a  con- 
tinuance, but  that  offers  to  purchase  the  line  had  already  been  made  of  such 
a  character  as  that  the  temptation  to  the  owners  was  great  to  sell  the  ships  and 
go  out  of  the  business  and  yield  this  great  line  of  traffic  to  foreigners.  The 
statement  was  made  by  honorable  men  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  but  it  was  met  by  shouts  of  incredulity  and  it  was  said,  "You  are  trying 
to  scare  us  into  a  subsidy:  you  want  to  subsidize  ships,"  and  the  bill  was  de- 
feated, and  what  was  the  result?  The  great  Australasia  line,  which  was  a 
credit  to  American  enterprise,  has  gone  out  of  existence  so  far  as  the  American 
flag  is  concerned  and  our  rival,  our  most  insidious  rival,  Japan,  has  now  that 
line  of  ships  and  is  now  running  the  only  line  by  which  our  commodities  can 
reach  Australasia  by  water,  or  any  other  way.  At  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, this  Oceanic  company  was  running  three  6,000  ton  steamers  from  San 
Francisco  to  Auckland  and  Sidney,  a  distance  of  7,2 1 0  miles  and  received 
only  $16,659.00  a  voyage  under  the  law  of  1891.  This  line  was  the  safest 
and  best  service  entering  the  Southern  seas  and  the  best  paid  under  our  anti- 
quated and  niggardly  system. 

And  now  there  is  no  line  of  ships  bearing  the  American  flag  from  this 
country  to  Australasia.  The  stars  and  stripes  have  vanished  from  the  great 
line  of  traffic.  The  Pacific  Mail  company  has  announced  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  direct  mail  service  to  that  great  country,  and  letters  of  our  business 
men  must  go  scattering  around  over  the  world  trying  to  find  a  way.  But  it  is 
said,  what  was  the  importance  of  this  line?  Let  us  see.  In  the  four  years 
before  this  Oceanic  line  was  started,  our  exports  to  Australasia  amounted  to 
seventy  nine  millions:  in  the  four  years  afterward,  which  ended  in  1904 
our  exports  to  that  country  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  millions. 
That  growth  was  indicative  of  greater  growth  and  greater  benefit  and  was  felt 
throughout  the  country.  The  Oceanic  ships  were  built  and  were  intended  as 
auxiliary  ships  in  time  of  war  and  as  a  part  of  the  contract  they  stipulated  to 
turn  over  their  ships  in  time  of  war  to  the  Government  as  auxiliary  cruisers  and 
they  would  have  been  manned  with  sailors  and  would  have  been  of  enormous 
value.  These  ships  are  being  dismantled  to-day  in  San  Francisco  bay  and 
their  crews  are  being  dispursed  all  over  the  world  seeking  employment  under 
foreign  flags. 

James  J.  Hill  built  two  magnificent  ships  for  trade  between  Seattle  and  the 
Orient.  One  of  them,  the  Dakota,  was  wrecked  by  an  accident.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  company  will  not  supply  her  place.  The  investment  is  a  bad 
one.  "■  '^j$8 

The  failure  to  pass  the  mail  subsidy  bill  in  the  last  Congress  produced 
these  results.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  with  that  intelligent  zeal 
which  he  has  always  manifested  in  every  thing  that  was  for  the  upbuilding  of 
American  interests,  appealed  to  Congress  to  pass  the  ship  subsidy  bill.  What 
was  there  in  that  bill?     What  was  its  principle?     What  was  the  thought  of  it, 
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if  you  please?  It  was  simply  carrying  into  wider  seas  and  wider  countries  the 
mails  of  our  country  and  extending  the  law  of  1 89 1 ,  a  law  sixteen  years  old. 
it  involved  no  new  principle.  It  was  not  a  cargo  subsidy:  it  was  not  a  ton- 
nage subsidy,  but  it  was  to  extend  our  mail  lines  into  the  tremendous  commerce 
of  South  America  and  Australasia.  Do  the  American  people  understand  that 
to-day  if  an  American  wants  to  go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  to  any  of  the  cities  of 
South  America,  he  must  go  to  New  York,  or  Boston,  and  thence  make  his  way 
by  Liverpool  or  Southampton,  and  thence  by  British  ship  to  his  destination? 
That  is  the  situation  to-day.  In  the  language  of  slang,  "That  is  what  we  are 
up  against,"  and  the  President  appealed  in  strong  language  to  Congress  to 
extend  our  mail  service  with  the  view  of  reaching  this  trouble  and  opening  up 
traffic  with  these  South  American  countries,  and  fourteen  Republican  members 
of  the  House  voted  against  the  bill,  and  conspicuously  among  the  number  were 
men  who  travel  the  country  over  now  to  protest  that  they  are  par  excellence  the 
spokesmen  of  President  Roosevelt.  The  measure  was  one  which  he  valued  so 
highly  that  he  sent  a  special  message  begging  of  Congress  to  support  it  and 
they,  with  vituperative  condemnation  voted  to  defeat  it,  and  with  it  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  leadership.  But  responding  to  the  strong  appeal  of  the  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  stood  by  American  interests  and  against  any 
longer  catering  to  the  demand  of  foreign  investments  in  this  country  and  passed 
the  bill.  Not  a  generous  bill:  not  a  bill  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  a  bill  that 
would  have  put  in  motion  our  commercial  relations  with  these  foreign  countries. 
A  bill  that  while  appropriating  less  money  than  the  River  and  Harbor  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  throw  away  in  the  development  of  yacht 
harbors  and  in  dredging  out  harbors  to  a  depth  unnecessary  for  all  American 
shipping  every  month  of  the  year,  was  nevertheless  valuable  as  a  beginning  in 
the  right  direction.  The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the  application  of 
a  system  of  anarchy  no  better  in  principle  than  the  conduct  of  a  mob  when  it 
breaks  down  the  door  of  the  obnoxious  and  drags  out  the  victim  of  its  wrath. 
Two  Senators,  both  fortunately  going  out  of  Congress,  to  use  the  modern  ex- 
pression, "talked  the  bill  to  death."  They  did  not  accomplish  this  with  clubs 
and  weapons  and  mob  the  friends  of  the  bill,  but  finding  a  majority  of  the 
American  Congress  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  bill,  they  took  possession  of  the 
situation  in  the  Senate  by  force  and  talked  irrational  dribble  until,  forced  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  operation  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  adjourned. 

Aid  to  American  shipping  by  Congressional  action  and  appropriation  has 
been  a  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  for  many  years  and  yet  gentlemen  who 
assume  leadership  in  Republician  ranks  do  not  hesitate  to  use  every  means  with- 
in their  reach,  in  the  form  of  combination,  to  defeat  every  effort  made  by  the 
President  and  the  majority  in  Congress  to  carry  out  and  make  effective  the 
platform  of  the  Republican  party. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  nations  of  the  world  point  with  contempt  to  us 
when  we  talk  about  building  great  war  ships,  and  they  know,  as  well  as  we 
know,  that  in  a  war  of  any  considerable  duration,  we  would  be  powerless  and 
humilated  in  a  very  brief  period,  for  the  want  of  auxiliary  ships  to  carry  our 
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soldiers,  supply  our  commissary  and  quartermaster  departments  and  forward 
the  necessary  auxiliaries  for  successful  campaigning. 

As  a  necessary  incident  to  our  situation,  intelligent  statesmenship  will  shortly 
demand  that  we  cease  deepening  our  harbors  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  ship 
owners:  that  we  cease  fooling  away  our  time  governing  and  controlling  widely 
scattered  colonial  dependencies  and  that  we  shrink  up  into  the  shell  of  "land 
lubbers"  and  do  homage  and  pay  tribute  to  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  old 
world  to  induce  them  to  transport  our  products  unblessed  and  unfavored  by  the 
presence  of  an  Amercian  flag. 

The  alternative  is  a  rallying  cry  of  intelligent  American  statesmen  backed 
by  the  intelligent  body  of  American  voters  and  standing  firmly  by  our  duty  to 
our  colonial  possessions,  ready  and  willing  to  stand  unscathed  in  the  light  of 
intelligent  universal  judgment,  we  proceed  to  establish  our  merchant  marine, 
conditioning  constantly  that  every  ship  supported  by  Congressional  aid  shall  be 
a  training  school  for  seamen  and  shall  stand  pledged  to  turn  over  their  ships  in 
time  of  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  army  and  navy,  the  upbuilding  of 
American  honor  and  the  defense  of  American  institutions.  There  is  not  an 
intelligent  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  does  not  subsidize  its  ships 
and  there  is  not  a  selfish  foreign  nation  on  the  map  of  the  earth  that  did  not 
haunt  the  halls  of  Congress,  through  its  representatives  and  newspaper  men, 
anxious  to  see  the  overthrow  of  the  bill  of  last  winter. 

The  New  York  Sun,  one  of  the  ablest  papers  published  in  the  United 
States,  in  its  issue  of  recent  date,  published  the  following,  a  most  significant  il- 
lustration of  the  situation.  We  re-produce  the  Sun  article  as  a  powerful  state- 
ment of  the  situation. 

TO   SOUTH   AMERICA  VIA   EUROPE 

MAILS  FROM  HERE  TO  SAVE  SEVERAL  DAYS  OVER  THE 
PRESENT  TIME. 

"The  White  Star  liner  Majestic,  which  sails  for  Queenstown  and  Liver- 
pool on  Wednesday,  will  take  the  first  consignment  of  American  mail  under 
the  new  system  of  transporting  it  by  the  way  of  Europe  to  South  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Uraguay  and  Paraguay.  The  mail  will  be  transferred  to  a  swift  liner 
bound  from  England  for  South  American  ports  and  will  get  to  its  destination 
several  days  sooner  than  it  would  if  sent  directly  from  this  port  by  slow  and 
irregular  steamships.  The  French  liner  La  Touraine,  which  sails  for  Havre 
on  Thursday,  also  will  take  a  batch  of  South  American  mail  and  the  American 
Liner  St.  Louis,  off  on  Saturday  for  Southampton,  will  do  likewise.  Shippers 
expect  to  save  from  five  to  seven  days  by  sending  their  mail  by  way  of 
England  and  France." 

A  pertinent  statement  recently  published  is  as  follows:  "This  action  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  is  the  direct  result  of  Mr.  Carmack's  filibuster  in  the 
United  States  Senate  on  March  2-4  last,  against  the  Ocean  Mail  bill  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  over  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 
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"There  are  foreign  steamships  now  running  from  New  York  to  South 
America.  But  these  vessels  are  mere  'tramps,'  weak-powered,  slow,  unfit  for 
the  performance  of  a  swift  and  regular  service.  Moreover,  these  'tramps'  are 
controlled  by  an  impudent  and  greedy  European  'combine'  or  trust,  with  head- 
quarters in  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  The  foreign  ship  owners  of  this  'com- 
bine' made  no  secret  of  their  fear  of  the  American  Ocean  Mail  bill,  which 
provided  a  subvention  of  $600,000  for  a  first  class,  1  6-knot  steamship  ser- 
vice from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  same  sum  for  another  line  from  the  Gulf 
coast,  to  Brazil,  $800,000  for  a  line  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Argentina, 
and  $600,000  for  a  line  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Peru  and  Chile.  Only  two 
of  the  foreign  steamers  now  running  from  New  York  to  Brazil  are  of  even 
nominally  1  4  knots ;  most  of  them  are  of  from  8  to  1  1  knots.  This  bill  would 
have  given  American  manufacturers,  farmers  and  merchants  a  quicker  and  bet- 
ter steamship  service  to  South  America  than  that  of  any  European  government. 
It  would  have  brought  Brazil  within  fifteen  and  Argentina  within  eighteen 
days  of  our  American  ports,  instead  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  as  now  by  the 
slow  foreign  'tramps.*  It  would  have  given  the  Washington  government  quick, 
direct  and  safe  transit  for  its  confidential  dispatches  to  its  diplomatic  and  naval 
officers  in  Latin  America. 

"President  Roosevelt  had  asked  for  this:  Secretary  Root  had  asked  for 
it:  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  Postmaster-General  had  strongly  urged  the  need  of  it  in 
his  annual  reports,  speaking  of  the  'complaints  of  serious  delay'  in  our  South 
American  mails,  and  suggesting  that  to  send  our  mails  to  South  America  via 
Europe  and  on  European  steamers  'would  not  only  involve  the  United  States 
in  the  payment  of  double  transit  rates  to  a  foreign  country  for  the  dispatch  of 
its  mails  to  countries  of  our  own  hemisphere,  but  might  seriously  embarrass  the 
government  in  the  exchange  of  important  official  and  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence.' " 

European  government,  be  they  free  trade  like  England  or  protectionist 
like  France,  subsidize  ships  of  their  own  for  fast  and  regular  mail  service  to 
South  America.  They  do  it  because  they  know  that  they  can  get  this  fast  and 
regular  service  in  no  other  way.  "Tramps"  are  sometimes  subsidized:  some- 
times not.  But  first  class  mail  lines  on  such  routes  as  those  to  South  America 
are  always  subsidized:  they  have  to  have  this  National  aid  in  order  to  exist. 
It  is  in  reality  not  subsidy  at  all  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  but  compensation 
for  a  great  and  indispensable  National  service. 

This  subject  will  come  up  in  Congress  again  next  December.  It  cannot 
be  smothered  by  a  filibuster:  it  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  press:  it  is  a  question 
that  is  not  going  to  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  Meanwhile,  the  less  we 
have  to  say  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  better,  while  the  State  Depart- 
ment's instructions  to  our  Ministers  in  South  America  and  their  confidential 
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reports  to  Washington  must  be  carried  to  and  fro  on  the  subsidized  mail  ships 
of  Europe,  the  auxiliary  cruisers  of  our  rivals  in  trade  and  possible  enemies 
in  war. 

It  is  pertinent  to  suggest  that  before  the  passage  of  the  subsidy  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  which  reference  has  heretofore  been  made  in  this 
article,  the  House,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  struck  out  the  increase  of  pay 
to  the  Oceanic  line  and  here  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  effect,  and  in  this  same 
article,  which  is  authentic  and  trustworthy,  is  shown  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
our  competitors  in  foreign  markets  to  seek  by  subsidy  to  build  up  their  merchant 
marine  and  by  the  same  mode  of  argument  the  unexampled  stupidity  of  the 
American  Congress  in  failing  to  support  the  recommendation  of  the  President. 

On  March  1  st  last  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  majority  of  nine- 
teen, refused  to  increase  the  mail  compensation  of  the  only  American  line  to 
Australasia  from  $283,000  to  $500,000  a  year — or,  in  other  words,  to  pay 
what  the  service  is  worth  and  what  our  European  competitors  are  paying  their 
steamship  companies.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Oceanic  company  notified  the 
Post-Office  Department,  as  it  had  informed  Congress,  that  it  would  have  to  do 
this  or  that  the  line  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Now  merchants  handling  American  goods  in  Australasia  are  protesting  to 
our  government  that  the  breaking  down  of  this  American  line  will  mean  the  crip- 
pling and  perhaps  destruction  of  our  export  trade  to  Australasia,  which  has 
been  increasing  and  is  now  about  $30,000,000  a  year.  Mr.  Frank  Coffee,  of 
No.  4,  Castlereagh  St.,  Sydney,  Australia,  in  an  appeal  to  the  American  Con- 
gress and  the  American  press,  points  to  the  fact  that  twenty  lines  of  modern 
steamships  have  terminal  at  Sydney.  "France,"  he  says,  "pays  the  Messager- 
ies  Company  $620,000  a  year.  Germany  pays  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd 
half  a  million.  England  pays  the  P.  &  O.  $1,800,000  in  subsidies  to  China, 
India  and  Australia;  Australia  pays  the  Orient  $600,000,  Japan  pays  the 
Nippon  Yusen  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  Canada  pays  the  Vancouver  line 
$33,000."  The  American  Oceanic  company  was  required  to  make  faster 
speed  than  any  of  these  lines — and  it  was  paid  less  for  its  services. 

Mr.  Coffee,  in  his  appeal,  has  especial  word  for  the  Middle  West:  "It 
is  understood  by  Americans  in  Australia  that  the  representatives  from  the  Mid- 
dle States  are  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  subsidy  proposals.  If  that  is 
so  it  would  appear  that  the  Middle  States,  which  realize  the  advantage  of  tar- 
iffs in  favor  of  their  products,  refuse  to  their  fellow  citizens  located  on  the 
ocean  borders  equivalent  advantages  to  build  up  and  preserve  maritime  indus- 
tr}\  The  Middle  States  should  not  forget  that  foreign  trade  means  something 
to  them.  To-day  it  may  mean  little,  but  in  the  times  when  their  over-produc- 
tion shall  have  become  serious,  they  must  look  to  foreign  export  to  provide  their 
profits." 

In  1896  our  exports  to  Australasia  were  $12,674,000.  Now  they  are 
about  $30,000,000 — an  increase  due  largely  to  the  quick  and  regular  ser- 
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vice  maintained  by  the  one  American  steamship  Company,  which  has  now  been 
abandoned.  Our  South  American  mails  are  being  sent  out  via  Europe.  Our 
Australasian  mails  must  now  go  in  the  same  roundabout  way,  or  by  another 
roundabout  way  via  infrequent  Canadian  steamers  from  Vancouver.  It  is  not 
strange  that  American  merchants  who  have  built  up  a  great  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  farms  and  factories  in  Australasia  should  be  in  despair  at 
this  desertion  by  their  government.  As  Mr.  Coffee  says:  "It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  disgrace  that  to-day  the  United  States  pays  foreigners  $200,000,000 
per  annum  for  carrying  American  goods  abroad,  whilst  the  total  earnings  of 
American  ships  amount  to  but  $  1  0,000,000  per  annum." 

Then  there  is  the  vital  naval  argument,  so  manifest  to  lookers-on  in  distant 
lands.     Says  Mr.  Coffee  further: 

"It  is  proved  by  the  best  of  all  financial  arguments — the  withdrawal  of 
American  ships  from  the  Pacific — that  America  can  have  no  merchantmen  on 
the  Pacific  to  support  her  fighting  ships,  unless  as  a  nation  she  pays  toward  the 
support  of  those  merchantmen.  And  she  can  afford  to  pay.  She  can  afford 
to  pay  for  anything  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  American  power  and 
American  prestige  where  she  had  undertaken  responsibilities  of  a  national  char- 
acter. For  half  the  annual  cost  of  one  battleship,  a  large  fleet  of  first-class 
merchantmen  could  be  subsidized."  This  is  the  question  as  it  appears  to  a 
merchant  interested  in  American  trade  in  far-away  Australasia.  He  and 
other  men  like  him,  who  are  face  to  face  with  the  intense  competition  for  the 
world's  markets,  believe  America's  neglect  of  her  merchant  shipping  is  a  costly 
blunder  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  and  forcefully  retrieved. 

In  conclusion,  to  say  that  we  are  incompetent  to  build,  support  and  main- 
tain a  merchant  marine  adequate  for  all  reasonable  purposes  on  the  mighty 
oceans  of  the  world,  is  a  libel  upon  the  American  character.  The  opposition 
to  measures  of  aid  and  relief  is  largely  a  political  hobby  adopted  as  a  battle 
cry  of  ambitious  men  struggling  for  leadership  in  hostility  to  the  Republican 
ideas  upon  this  mighty  question,  and  the  opposition  is  catering  to  existing  pre- 
judices to  maintain  them  in  every  attitude  of  defiance. 
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TOWNSEND  HARRIS,  AND  THE  FIRST  COMMERCIAL 
TREATY  WITH  JAPAN 

BY   FRANK   N.   CROSBY. 

(Concluded.) 

Anxiety  and  care  marked  the  days,  and  wakefulness  attended  the  nights 
of  the  American.  He  quoted  political  economists,  and  all  the  maxims 
he  could  recollect.  Without  books  or  other  authorities,  his  active 
and  disciplined  memory  and  lifelong  habit  of  system,  were  of  invaluable  aid. 
At  length  he  began  to  see  in  prospect  the  desired  effect  of  his  arguments,  "and 
at  last,"  he  says,  "I  made  converts  of  the  Emperor,"  (the  Shogun)  "of  all 
the  members  of  the  Great  Council  of  State,  and  many  of  the  Princes."1 
On  January  16,  1858,  forty  weary  and  laborious  days  after  his  audience 
of  the  Shogun,  on  calling  at  the  residence  of  the  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
he  was  received,  he  tells  us,  "in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  I  thought  his 
smile  was  warmer  this  morning  than  before;  to-day  it  was  more  than  skin 
deep."2  He  was  informed  that  the  Japanese  were  prepared  to  grant  his 
demand  for  the  residence  of  a  minister  at  Yedo  and  the  right  of  free  trade, 
and  was  told  that  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  would  be  appointed 
immediately. 

In  the  meantime  Hotta  had  sought  to  mould  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
a  treaty  of  commerce.  Late  in  December  he  had  caused  to  be  distributed 
among  the  lords  of  clans  copies  of  Mr.  Harris's  correspondence  and  conversa- 
tions in  two  volumes,  and  had  requested  a  full  and  free  expression  of  opinion. 
The  result  of  this  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Shogunate  will 
appear  later. 

On  January  18,  1858,  Mr.  Harris's  first  meeting  with  the  commissioners 
who  were  to  negotiate  the  treaty  took  place.  He  found  that  one  of  them  was 
his  old  friend  Inouye,  Lord  of  Shinano.  The  other  was  the  man  who,  un- 
known to  Mr.  Harris,  had  been  his  ally  within  the  Castle,  Iwase,  Lord  of 
Higo.  At  this  meeting  the  powers  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  exchanged.  Those  of  the  Japanese  were  full,  but  apparently  the 
Council  of  State  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  nogotiations,  nor  the  commissioners  to  accept  it,  for  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Harris,  "Before  my  second  interview  with  them  was  over,  I  was  convinced 
that  they  were  in  fact  only  intermediaries  and  that  I  was  in  reality  negotiating 
with  the  whole  Council  of  State.1" 

At  the  meeting  for  the  exchange  of  powers  Mr.  Harris  handed  the  com- 
missioners a  Dutch  translation  of  his  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  for  their  con- 
sideration.    Five  days  were  occupied  in  translating  the  draft  to  Japanese  and 

(1)  Letter  to  a  friend,  Lit.  Liv.  Age,  1859,  vol.  60,  p.  572. 

(2)  Harris's  journal,  (W.  E.  Griffis)  p.  249. 
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considering  it,  and,  Sunday  intervening,1  the  negotiations  that  were  to  result  in 
the  treaty  of  1858  were  opened  on  January  25th. 

Much  as  had  been  accomplished,  and  well  as  the  Japanese  had  come  to 
know  Mr.  Harris,  the  same  spirit  of  procrastination,  evasion  and  obstruction 
characterized  the  negotiations.  Every  point  discussed  was  taken  away  by  the 
Japanese  commissioners,  ostensibly  for  consideration,  really  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  State,  and  even  after  they  had  agreed  to  its  decision  it 
was  brought  up  again  and  again  at  subsequent  meetings  and  reargued  with  as 
much  gravity  and  seriousness  as  if  it  were  new.  Every  article  of  the  treaty 
was  thus  reargued  from  three  to  ten  times.  Frequently  they  positively  re- 
fused to  grant  points  which  were  subsequently  granted  and  which  at  the  time 
of  the  refusal  they  doubtless  meant  to  grant.  They  made  absurd  proposals, 
not  hoping,  and  scarcely  wishing,  for  their  acceptance. 

Notwithstanding  their  own  obstruction  and  evasion,  the  Japanese  had  the 
fullest  faith  in  the  American  envoy.  In  all  his  dealings  with  them  he  used 
the  most  scrupulous  care  to  be  exact  and  consistent  in  his  statements,  and  his 
stand  once  taken  was  firm  and  unrecessive  save  when  concession  to  prejudice 
would  be  harmless  in  its  results.  By  his  tact  and  honesty  he  won  their  con- 
fidence and  never  abused  it.  Alone  in  Japan  with  his  secretary  and, — except 
when  abroad  on  business, — confined  to  his  house  and  a  limited  enclosure  by 
the  necessities  of  his  position,  since  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  seclusion  was 
the  measure  of  high  rank,  an  impression  upon  which  much  of  his  influence 
depended,  he  worked  through  the  weary  days  and  into  the  nights  for  the 
success  of  his  mission.  Meeting  reluctance  with  tact,  evasion  with  persistence, 
prejudice  with  respect,  he  found  his  labor  of  negotiation  done  when,  on 
February  26th,  he  handed  to  the  commissioners,  for  examination  by  the 
Council  of  State,  a  clean  final  draft  of  the  treaty. 

Briefly  stated,2  its  articles  contained  provisions  for 

I.  Amity;  residence  of  diplomatic  agents  and  consular  officers. 

II.  Mediation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  differences  be- 
tween Japan  and  European  powers;  assistance  by  United  States  ships  of  war 
to  Japanese  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  by  United  States  consuls  in  foreign 
ports,  consistent  with  neutrality  and  the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  such 
consuls  reside. 

III.  The  opening  on  certain  dates  of  Kanagawa,  Nagasaki,  Niigata  and 
Hiogo,  with  the  right  to  Americans  of  permanent  residence  therein,  and  of 
Yedo  and  Osaka,  with  the  right  of  residence  therein  for  purposes  of  trade; 

(1)  Mr.  Harris  consistently  read  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  prayer  book  the  appropriate 
service  for  the  day  on  every  Sunday  during  hi*  residence  in  Japan,  and  with  equal  consistency  re- 
fused to  transact  any  business  on  that  day. 

(2)  For  full  text  of  this  treaty,  as  well  as  the  Perry  treaty  and  the  convention  of  1857,  see 
U.  S.  Treaties  and  Conventions,  pp.  597-610.     Washington,  1889. 
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buying  from  and  selling  to  Japanese  by  Americans  without  the  intervention  of 
Japanese  officers. 

IV.  Duties  on  exports  and  imports  according  to  schedule  appended  to 
the  treaty;  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  opium;  no  higher  duties  on  im- 
ports in  American  vessels  than  in  Japanese  vessels  or  those  of  other  nations. 

V.  Exchange  of  coin,  weight  for  weight,  without  discount. 

VI.  Extra-territoriality, — the  trial  of  Americans  for  offenses  against 
Japanese  in  American  consular  courts,  conviction  to  be  followed  by  punish- 
ment according  to  American  law,  with  jurisdiction  to  those  courts  in  certain 
civil  matters. 

VII.  Limits  of  open  ports. 

VIII.  Free  exercise  by  Americans  of  their  religion. 

IX.  Arrest  by  Japanese  authorities,  on  the  request  of  American  consuls, 
of  deserters  and  fugitives  from  justice. 

X.  Purchase  and  construction  in  the  United  States  by  Japan,  of  ships, 
etc. ;  the  right  to  Japan  to  employ  in  the  United  States  scientific,  naval  and 
military  men,  etc.,  to  enter  the  government  service. 

XI.  Incorporation  as  part  of  the  treaty  of  the  trade  regulations,  etc., 
appended  thereto. 

XII.  Revocation  of  inconsistent  articles  in  the  Perry  treaty  and  all  of 
the  convention  of  1  85  7. 

XIII.  Revision  of  the  treaty  after  July  2,  1872. 

XIV.  Exchange  of  ratifications. 

Thus  agreement  was  reached  relative  to  the  substance  of  the  treaty.  But 
the  treaty  was  not  yet  concluded. 

On  the  1  7th  of  the  month  the  commissioners  had  been  five  hours  late 
in  keeping  their  appointment.  They  opened  the  discussion  with  a  review 
and  apparently  purposeless  repetitions  of  parts  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations 
from  the  audience  day.  After  an  hour  of  this  kind  of  recital,  they  told  the 
mystified  Harris  that  on  the  1  1  th  of  the  month  the  treaty  as  it  then  stood  had 
been  submitted  to  the  daimios,  only  to  produce  an  uproar  throughout  the  castle. 
Some  had  "declared  that  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives"  rather  than  allow 
such  radical  changes  in  the  policy  of  Japan.  The  Council  of  State  had 
"labored  incessantly  to  enlighten  these  men," — had  shown  them  that  not  only 
policy  but  necessity  demanded  the  making  of  the  treaty  to  save  the  empire  from 
ruin.  Some  had  been  converted,  but  others  were  obstinate,  and  the  immediate 
signing  of  the  treaty  would  be  followed  by  bloodshed.  All  this  was  pre- 
liminary to  the  statement  that  they  desired  to  delay  signing  the  treaty  until  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State  could  go  to  Kioto  as  "Ambassador  to  the 
Spiritual  Emperor  for  his  approval,"  which  secured,  all  opposition  must  dis- 
appear. They  gave  their  solemn  pledge  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  as 
soon  as  the  ambassador  should  return,  which  would  be  in  about  two  months. 
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To  Mr.  Harris's  questions  relative  to  the  result  of  the  possible  disapproval 
of  the  Mikado,  they  replied  with  decision  that  the  government  did  not  intend 
to  receive  objections  from  the  Mikado.  Strange  words  were  these  to  Harris, — 
words  which  intensified  the  feeling  that  he  had  expressed  in  November  of  the 
year  before,  "Among  the  mysteries  of  this  mysterious  land,  none  is  more 
puzzling  to  me  than  this  Mikado.  The  Japanese  negotiators1  spoke  of 
him  in  almost  contemptuous  terms  *  *  *  *  *  and  yet  he  appears 
to  have  a  greater  influence  over  the  refractory  nobles  of  this  land  than  the 
Tycoon  and  Council  of  State." 

After  some  discussion  the  matter  was  laid  over  to  the  following  day,  when 
Mr.  Harris  suggested  to  the  Prince  of  Shinano  that  they  proceed  to  complete 
the  treaty,  and  that  when  it  was  engrossed  and  ready  to  be  signed,  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  or  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  should  write  him  a  letter  announcing 
the  completion  of  the  treaty  and  its  readiness  for  signature,  but  stating  that  "for 
certain  important  reasons"  the  signing  must  be  postponed  for  sixty  days,  on 
or  before  which  time  the  treaty  as  engrossed  would  be  signed.  The  consul- 
general  said  that  on  the  receipt  of  such  letter  he  would  return  to  Shimoda  to 
prepare  his  dispatches  for  his  government.  This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and 
on  March  1  Oth  Mr.  Harris,  with  the  letter  in  his  possession,  left  the  Shogun's 
capital  for  his  own  residence  in  Shimoda. 

The  three  long  months  of  seclusion  and  nervous  strain  had  worn  him  out, 
and  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  so  severe  as  to  alarm  the  Yedo  government. 
The  Shogun's  own  physician,  who  had  studied  under  the  Dutch  at  Nagasaki, 
were  sent  to  Shimoda  with  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Harris's  life  was  the  price 
of  their  own.  Instructed  to  "cure  or  die"  the  doctors  saved  the  envoy's  life, 
and  on  April  15th  Mr.  Harris,  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried  on  board 
the  steamer,  left  for  Yedo.     He  found  the  ambassador  to  Kioto  still  absent. 

Why  was  the  assent  of  the  "Spiritual  Emperor"  needed  by  the  Shogunate, 
which  had  so  long  governed  the  empire  without  it?  In  answer  it  is  necessary 
to  outline  briefly  the  growth  of  the  Imperialist  party  which  was  led  by  the 
lords  of  Mito,  Satsuma  and  Chosu. 

The  followers  of  the  early  emperors,  by  raising  their  chiefs  to  the  rank  of 
sons  of  the  gods,  had  begotten  and  fostered  what  was  to  the  people  of  the 
empire  a  theocracy.  The  government  was  then  paternal  and  patriarchal,  but 
unlike  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  the  prophets  who  distinguished  between 
Jehovah  and  his  representatives,  the  Japanese  looked  upon  their  rulers  as  the 
children  of  heaven.  Centuries  of  this  theocratic  tradition  had  resulted  in  a 
popular  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  Emperor  for  which  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism is  all  too  feeble.  Feudal  darkness  followed  and  the  sentiment 
slept,  but  it  was  the  sleep  of  health.  The  shoguns  came  and  were  careful  not 
to  wake  it.     The  battle  of  Sekigahara  ushered  in  the  Tokugawa  shoguns,  and 

(I)  Who  negotiated  the  convention  of  1857. 
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there  followed  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  peace;  the  people  were  con- 
tent; the  watchfulness  of  the  Shogunate  waned,  but  ever  in  the  ears  of  Satsuma 
and  Chosu  echoed  the  clash  of  steel  to  the  sound  of  which  their  standards  had 
gone  down  to  defeat.  And  when  the  Prince  of  Mito's  history  startled  the 
samurai  with  the  application  of  the  word  "usurper"  to  the  Shogun,  the  tongues 
of  the  clansmen  of  the  South  found  it  no  difficult  word  to  repeat.  They  had 
waited  long  for  revenge,  and  when  it  came  it  would  lose  none  of  its  sweetness 
in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  found. 

The  history  brought  them  the  joyful  news  that  they  were  not  alone  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Shogunate,  and  that  they  might  count  on  the  support  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  northern  lords.  Eagerly  they  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Emperor;  quietly  but  earnestly  they  worked  for  it,  and  Mikado-reverence 
stirred  in  its  sleep.  The  stillness  of  the  early  morning  followed.  Then  re- 
freshed and  vigorous  it  awoke  and  from  end  to  end  the  empire  rang  with 
the  words  "Revere  the  Emperor."  The  Imperialist  party  was  launched  with 
a  simple  but  a  most  effective  platform.  The  Shogunate,  secure,  as  it  thought, 
in  its  fancied  might,  failed  to  measure  the  strength  or  extent  of  the  Imperialistic 
movement.  This  was  its  first  great  blunder,  and  the  second  and  resultant 
mistake  was  that  it  omitted  to  take  steps  to  check  the  movement. 

A  short  time  passed,  and  Perry  brought  his  fleet  to  Yedo  Bay.  It  was 
a  shogun,  hundreds  of  years  before,  who  had  driven  the  foreigner  from  the 
empire  while  the  Mikado,  in  hallowed  but  impotent  seclusion,  lived  out  his 
useless  years.  It  was  a  shogun  now  who  again  admitted  the  foreigner  be- 
cause that  foreigner  would  not  be  excluded.  There  had  been  no  strong 
political  party  to  make  an  issue  of  the  expulsion,  but  now  the  Imperialists  saw 
the  powerlessness  of  the  Shogunate  to  keep  off  the  American  fleet,  and  when 
that  was  followed  by  Harris  and  his  negotiation  with  the  Yedo  government,  in 
their  fervor  they  saw  treason  in  the  castle.  Weakness  or  treason,  it  was  a 
gift  from  the  gods  to  the  pro-Kioto  party,  and  to  the  Imperialist  platform  were 
added  the  words,  "Expel  the  Barbarian." 

Still  the  Shogunate  thought  itself  secure,  and  did  nothing  to  check  the 
movement.  Abe,  indeed,  more  keen  than  his  colleagues  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  had  sought  to  draw  the  poison  from  the  shafts  of  the  Imperialists 
by  refusing  to  admit  the  consul-general  to  Yedo.  After  Abe's  death,  as  we 
have  seen,  Hotta  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  the  Shogunate  proceeded  with  the 
policy  that  was  arousing  at  once  the  ire  of  the  opposition  and  its  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  the  Emperor. 

Then  the  Shogunate  made  its  third  great  mistake  in  Hotta's  call  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  lords  of  the  clans.  It  was  a  blunder,  because 
it  confessed  that  indecision  had  fallen  upon  the  Yedo  government,  that  the 
public  pulse  must  be  felt  ere  the  question  before  the  government  could  be  solved. 
And  yet,  it  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  the  mistake  was 
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made.  To  it  can  probably  be  traced  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  Hotta 
was  not  strong  enough  or  bold  enough  to  effect.  One  of  the  replies  to  the 
request  for  the  opinions  of  the  daimios  had  come  from  a  man  who  was  destined 
to  revivify  the  Shogunate  and  check,  while  he  lived,  the  Imperialist  movement. 
This  was  Ii,  Lord  of  Hikone,  whose  family  had  been  prominent  in  the  councils 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  from  the  days  of  Ieyasu,  and  whose  greatness 
carried  him  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  His  reply  arrested  instant  and  pro- 
found attention.  In  strong  and  certain  terms  he  declared  that  the  law  pro- 
hibiting foreign  trade  was  dead  at  the  hands  of  time,  and  with  bold  and  con- 
vincing logic,  he  argued  that  the  empire  should  be  opened.  And  he  was  soon 
to  be  the  most  commanding  figure  in  the  empire. 

Enough  of  the  political  uneasiness  of  the  country  had  penetrated  to  the 
chambers  of  the  Council  of  Elders  to  make  its  members  feel  the  desirability 
of  disarming  the  opposition  by  securing  the  approval  of  the  Mikado  of  their 
action.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  Yedo  officials  did  not  appreciate  the 
strength  of  the  Imperialists,  and  when  the  Shogun's  government,  which  had 
"determined  not  to  receive  any  objections  from  the  Mikado,"  decided  to  send 
the  ambassador  to  the  "Spiritual  Emperor,"  it  was  not  prepared  for  the  surprise 
that  awaited  it.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  Imperial  Court  had  been  taught, 
by  gentle  and  diplomatic  means  it  is  true,  unreservedly  to  commit  to  the  Shogun 
all  affairs  of  government.  The  ambassador  was  no  less  a  person  than  Prime 
Minister  Hotta,  and  so  certain  was  he  that  Kioto  would  promptly  approve 
the  action  of  the  Shogunate  that  before  he  left  he  said,  "I  pledge  my  life)' 
on  the  success  of  my  mission."  His  task  was  larger  than  he  knew,  and  for 
fifty  days  he  labored  for  the  Mikado's  assent.  At  times  he  was  on  the  point 
of  success,  but  each  time  the  counter  efforts  of  the  Imperialists  proved  the 
more  effective,  and  he  returned  to  Yedo  to  report  his  failure. 

Mr.  Harris  had  arrived  in  Yedo  on  his  return  from  Shimoda,  on  April 
1  7th,  the  day  on  which  he  had  been  promised  the  treaty  would  be  signed. 
He  lost  no  time  in  reminding  the  Council  of  State  of  its  promise,  but  again  he 
met  delay.  He  was  told  that  the  prime  elder  was  in  Kioto,  and  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  until  he  returned,  for  without  him  the  Council  could  not 
conclude  the  treaty.  The  consul-general  consented  to  wait  for  Hotta.  The 
latter  arrived  in  Yedo  on  June  1st.  On  the  5th,  Hotta  invited  Mr.  Harris 
to  his  residence,  and  there  occurred  an  interview  well  nigh  as  pregnant  in  its 
results  as  had  been  that  of  the  1  2th  of  the  preceding  December.  In  the  Decem- 
ber interview,  Mr.  Harris  told  Hotta  of  conditions  in  the  outer  world.  In 
that  of  the  5  th  of  June,  the  prime  minister  told  the  consul-general  of  conditions 
within  the  empire,  and  for  the  first  time  the  American  learned  of  the  character 
and  power  of  the  forces  that  opposed  him.  In  detail  Hotta  laid  before  Mr. 
Harris  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  nation,  told  him  of  the  Imperialistic  move- 
ment,  and  explained  the  failure  of  the  negotiations   at  Kioto  to  obtain   the 
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Imperial  assent  to  the  treaty,  and  on  these  grounds  the  prime  minister  asked 
further  delay  in  its  conclusion.  On  the  next  day  Iwase  and  Inouye  called  on 
Mr.  Harris.  They  assured  him  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Shogun  and  Council 
of  State,  but  asked  that  in  order  to  give  the  Shogunate  time  to  bring  the  daimios 
to  reason,  the  signing  be  delayed  until  September  4th.  They  promised  a 
letter  from  the  Council  of  State  pledging  their  faith  and  that  of  the  Shogun 
that  on  that  date,  regardless  of  public  opinion,  the  treaty  would  be  signed. 
The  consul-general  asked  a  further  pledge  that  no  treaty  or  convention  with 
any  other  power  would  be  made  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  American  treaty.  All  these  pledges  were  freely  given,  and  with  the 
documents  in  his  possession  and  his  task  essentially  performed,  Mr.  Harris 
returned  to  Shimoda  on  June  1  8th. 

On  July  23rd  the  U.  S.  S.  Mississippi  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  Shimoda 
bearing  the  news  of  the  humiliation  of  China  by  the  allied  forces  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  fleets  to  Japan.  On  the  24th  Mr.  Harris  wrote  to  Hotta  urging 
the  importance  of  the  immediate  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  On  the  25th  Com- 
modore Tatnall  arrived  in  the  Powhatan,  and  with  the  commodore  Mr.  Harris 
at  once  went  to  Kanagawa  where,  on  the  27th,  he  delivered  his  letter  of  the 
24th. 

Three  days  after  Hotta's  return  from  Kioto,  for  the  third  time  in  the 
history  of  Japan  the  office  of  Great  Elder  had  been  created,  and  the  Shogun 
had  given  it  into  the  iron  hand  of  Ii,  Lord  of  Hikone.  With  it  went  the 
supreme  administrative  power.  Far-sighted,  forceful,  great  in  statesmanship, 
Ii  had  solved  the  problem  of  foreign  intercourse  which  confronted  the  tottering 
Shogunate.  With  his  hand  in  control  the  Yedo  government  moved  swiftly  and 
decisively.  Inouye  and  Iwase  were  at  once  despatched  to  Kanagawa,  and  on 
July  29,  1858,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
Powhatan,  the  first  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  was  signed.  The  Japanese 
and  United  States  flags  were  hoisted  together  and  saluted  with  twenty-one 
guns, — glad  sounds  that  marked  the  end  of  the  envoy's  months  of  mental 
strain.  The  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  May  22,  1  860, 
an  embassy  coming  from  Japan  in  the  Powhatan  for  the  purpose.1 

Thus  was  won  a  diplomatic  victory  of  broad  results.  It  opened  Japan 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  for  the  Harris  treaty  was  the  basis  of  all  the 
early  commercial  treaties  made  by  that  nation  with  other  powers,  and  it  drew 
the  bar  that  for  centuries  had  kept  out  Christianity.  It  was  won  in  the  fac,e 
of  a  nation-racking  opposition,  the  causes,  nature  and  extent  of  which  were 
unknown  to  the  envoy  until  after  his  victory  was  essentially  complete.     And 

(1)  For  accounts  of  this  embassy  see  Nitobe,  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  pp.  159-162,  Baltimore,  1891.     Harpers  Weekly  May  and  June,  1860. 
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the  violence  of  the  opposition  is  shown  in  a  street  ballad  that  was  sung  through- 
out the  empire  soon  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  a  few  lines  of  which  ran  thus : 
"Long  have  they  fed  on  fat  estates,  their  wives  and  their  children. 
There  was  naught  that  the  ample  garments  lacked  in  which  they 
courted  ease.  They  should  think  only  of  whetting  away  their  lives  in 
the  name  of  their  ruler.  And  what  do  we  see?  They  know-tow  to  an 
alien. 

!fr  Sfr  r£i  rfi  pfr  i^fl  rfr  *ji  *ji  f^i 

The  signing  of  the  treaties  has  taken  place.      Are  there  words 
too  low  for  such  conduct?      We  should  chop  off  the  heads  of  the 
traitors  all;  but  would  that  do  any  good?     Could  the  foolish  trunkless 
heads  apologize  for  such  a  crime  to  the  Imperial  Court?" 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  of  similar  treaties  with  other  western 
powers  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  these  took  up  their 
residence  in  Yedo.     Ii,  the  Tokugawa's  man  of  blood  and  iron,  cowed  the 
Kioto  Court,  and  for  two  years  stemmed  the  tide  of  Imperialism.     Then  he  was 
assassinated,  and  evil  times  fell  upon  the  Shogun's  capital.        Attacks  were 
made   upon    foreigners    and    frequent   murders   were   committed,    among    the 
victims  being  Mr.  Harris's  secretary,  Mr.  Heusken.      Mr.   Harris  alone,  of 
all  the  foreign  ministers,  remained  in  Yedo,  while  the  others  retired  to  Yoko- 
hama.    The  Japanese  historian  quotes  him  as  saying  that  assassinations  had 
been  known  to  occur  in  western  capitals,  but  that  it  was  not  recorded  that 
foreign  legations  were  moved  on  that   account,   and  his  courage   and   good 
sense  in  this  regard  doubtless  saved  the  empire  from  the  horrors  of  a  foreign 
war. 

The  American  envoy's  work  was  done  without  display,  force  or  menace. 
Ignorant  of  political  conditions  until  after  the  negotiations  were  completed,  and 
knowing  practically  nothing  of  the  Japanese  language,  he  saw  before  him 
only  and  always  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  for  that  he  labored  with  un- 
remitting industry.  Ills  of  the  body  had  no  effect  upon  his  patience,  constant 
opposition  did  not  lessen  his  forbearance,  and  his  unswerving  honesty  and  sense 
of  fairness,  which  impelled  him  to  place  side  by  side  a  strict  and  conscientious 
regard  for  his  duty  to  his  government,  and  a  like  regard  for  the  inexperience 
of  the  Japanese,  wrought  a  work  that  lives  in  Japan,  and  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION  FOR  CHINA 

BY   HON.    EDWIN   DENBY 
Member  of  Congress  from  First  District  of  Michigan, 

Affairs  in  China  are  causing  anxiety,  if  not  alarm,  among  the  officials 
near  the  throne.  Even  the  iron  Empress  ill  conceals  her  fear.  Of  late. 
State  papers,  imperial  decrees  and  memorials,  refer  with  striking  frequency  to 
"a  crisis"  through  which  the  Empire  is  supposed  to  be  passing.  What  the 
crisis  is,  no  one  knows,  and  the  field  for  speculation  is  infinite.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  growing  conviction  that  she  must  fight  Japan  to  try  to  remove  her  from 
Manchuria.  Japan  fought  Russia  to  liberate  Manchuria,  but  how  save  the 
unhappy  province  from  Japan?  Meantime  the  island  empire's  mailed  fist  in 
Corea,  so  recently  China's  dependency,  now  Japan's  cringing  vassal,  is  a 
stern  reminder  of  island  power  and  island  ambition. 

More  likely  the  cause  of  the  flutter  is  nearer  home.  A  new  spirit  is  abroad 
in  the  land,  a  spirit  of  unrest.  The  unquiet  West  has  broken  through  all 
restraints  and  entered  the  souls  of  the  people.  Strange  voices  whisper  new 
hopes  in  the  ears  of  the  great  patient  multitude,  adorned  by  stories  of  the 
West,  and  of  New  Japan.  Thousands  of  students  come  back  from  abroad 
and  denounce  the  old  order,  and  demand  the  new.  Old  burdens  grow  heavier, 
old  wounds  re-open.  Why  longer  let  a  little  band  of  aliens  from  the  north, 
the  Manchu  dynasty,  rule  the  sons  of  Han?  Bring  back  the  glories  of  the 
Ming!  Put  a  Chinaman  on  the  throne!  Ah!  that's  the  idea,  and  then  have 
parliaments  and  equality  and  a  modern  government, — and  China  for  the 
Chinese. 

Whatever  we  call  it,  it  seems  to  be  a  revolution,  perhaps  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Some  revolutions  are  governmental,  some  social,  some 
both.  The  social  revolution  in  China  is  felt  in  the  greatest  strongholds  of 
conservatism.  Certain  things  the  Chinaman  has  heretofore  cherished  as  his 
life,  and  so,  when  the  Chinese  Minister  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  had 
reluctantly  consented  to  the  removal  of  his  son's  queue,  I  knew  that  the  re- 
form movement  was  a  reality,  and  that  the  clock  would  probably  not  turn 
back  in  China  again. 

The  social  structure,  that  computes  its  age  by  tens  of  centuries,  is  crumb- 
ling. At  last  the  attrition  of  infinite  numbers  of  relatively  tiny  forces  is  wear- 
ing away  the  foundations,  and  the  edifice  may  fall — must  fall,  in  fact.  But 
how?  With  a  crash  that  shall  shake  the  world  and  destroy  the  people — 
Chinese,  Manchus,  and  all?  Or  shall  the  outworn  structure  be  removed,  stone 
by  stone,  and  be  rebuilt  stone  by  stone,  old  custom  supplanted  by  new,  grad- 
ually and  peacefully,  and  Manchu  and  Chinese  merge,  wisely  at  last,  into  a 
united,  awakened,  powerful  people,  under  a  modern,  reformed,  progressive 
government? 

That  appears  to  be  the  problem,  and  truly  it  does  present  crisis  enough. 
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And  so  the  Chinese  turn,  as  do  all  other  restive  people,  to  a  constitution. 
There  seems  a  magic  in  the  very  word.  Do  the  people  complain?  Promise 
them  a  constitution.  It  would  be  better  to  promise  them,  whether  from  Peters- 
burg or  Peking,  official  honesty,  freedom  from  extortion  and  injustice,  intel- 
ligent development  of  natural  resources,  and  control  of  natural  forces.  But 
that  promise  is  worn  out  with  centuries  of  misuse,  and  even  if  genuine,  would 
take  years  to  fulfill.  The  governmental  machine  is  so  constituted  that  reforms 
are  almost  more  difficult  than  revolutions.  It  is  so  loose-jointed  that  viceroys 
seem  sometimes  like  independent  princes,  and  anything  approaching  real  cen- 
tralization is  practically  impossible,  yet  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  is  stern- 
ly insisted  upon,  up  and  up  the  ladder  of  officialdom,  until  the  Son  of 
Heaven  himself  is  reached,  and  he  has  been  known  to  flagellate  himself  when 
things  go  wrong,  by  issuing  self-abasing  decrees.  Yet  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  very  people,  brothers  to  the  clod,  humble,  long-suffering  and  meek, 
even  their  voice  has  not  infrequently  been  heard,  to  the  undoing  of  false  mag- 
istrate and  too  exacting  prefect.  This  loose-jointed,  uncertain,  often  un- 
worthy government,  has  served  all  the  purposes  of  the  empire  for  many  cen- 
turies. Cunningly  devised  it  must  have  been  to  keep  together  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude, not  lovingly  dutiful,  truly,  but  at  least  fairly  obedient,  and  reasonably 
contented.  But  in  all  those  many  years,  China  was  indeed  the  "Middle 
Kingdom,"  bounded  all  ways  by  savages  or  vassals  or  by  the  sea,  Master 
and  Overlord  of  the  known  world.  Her  people  conceived  nothing  better 
than  their  daily  lot;  uninformed  and  hopeless,  they  knew  not  nor  dreamed  of 
the  wonders  of  science,  nor  of  progress  and  freedom.  But  now  the  wind 
from  the  west  brings  the  ozone  of  modern  progress,  hope-compelling,  ambition- 
waking,  nation-making  discontent.  They  want  something,  and  hardly  know- 
ing what,  or  how  to  account  for  the  new  restlessness,  they  begin  to  question 
the  dynasty.  There  s  something  tangible  to  rail  at,  better  still  to  overthrow 
when  the  fit  gets  bad  enough.  The  Boxers  in  1900  carried  on  their  banners 
"Extirpate  the  foreigners;  restore  the  Mings."  That  sentiment  is  always 
strong  to  rally  the  discontented.  As  far  back  as  the  '50s  when  Hung  Sui- 
tsuen  gathered  his  Tai-ping  hordes  in  their  dreadful  march,  the  great  Triad 
societies  joined  him,  not  because  of  his  religious  claims,  but  because  he  aimed 
at  the  dynasty. 

And  now  the  quick  ears  of  the  Palace  hear  the  low  murmur  of  the  gath- 
ering storm.  Twice  since  1860,  the  sad  spectacle  has  been  presented  of  an 
emperor  fleeing  to  the  far  back  country  while  disaster  overtook  his  capital — 
instead  of  ending  his  life  with  the  silken  cord,  as  did  his  ancient  predecessors 
when  things  went  wrong.     That  must  not  be  repeated. 

An  old  woman,  of  almost  uncanny  powers,  and  several  able  gentlemen 
are  engaged  upon  the  storm-dispersing  problem  at  Peking.     It  must  be  serious. 
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Recent  dispatches  from  Peking  state  that  in  an  interview  with  Prince  Ching 
and  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  "Her  Majesty  burst  into  tears  declaring  that  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  was  passing  through  such  a  dangerous  time,  with  aggression  from 
without  and  discord  within,  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  nor  which  was 
the  best  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  China."  That  does  not  sound  much  like 
the  stern  Empress  Dowager,  and  probably  it  is  exaggerated.  But  it  indi- 
cates the  general  condition  of  things.  She  is  alleged  to  have  added  that  many 
memorials  have  reached  the  throne,  some  stating  that  the  actual  promulga- 
tion of  a  constitution  would  precipitate  a  greater  rebellion  than  was  the  Tai- 
ping,  others  that  only  through  a  constitution  can  the  country  be  saved  from 
destruction  or  absorption  by  the  powers.  Both  the  Prince  and  Yuan  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  a  representative  system  "as  soon  as  preparations  per- 
mit." A  constitution!  Yes,  by  all  means!  A  panacea!  But  in  whaT 
form?  When  to  be  applied?  How  to  make  the  people  accept  and  under- 
stand it? 

As  to  the  form,  much  dispute  arises.  Some  are  for  the  English  system, 
some  for  that  of  Germany,  and  some  favor  the  Japanese.  It  gives  a  little 
more  breathing  time,  and  looks  like  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  to  have  these 
countries  studied  by  experts;  so,  September  10th,  1907,  Imperial  Commis- 
sioners Wang  Ta-hsi,  Yu  Shih-mei  and  Ta  Shou  are  named  to  proceed  at 
once,  and  to  study  and  report.  These  officials  are  Junior  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Posts  and  Communications,  and  Edu- 
cation respectively.     Until  their  return,  definite  action  will  be  deferred. 

One  might  have  more  faith  in  this  method  of  constitution  making  were 
this  the  first  commission  to  so  proceed  to  the  "outside  nations"  to  study  and 
report.  But  a  greater  mission  was  dispatched  in  1 906,  and  it  studied  duly, 
and  reported — two  missions  in  fact,  one  to  Europe,  and  one  to  America. 
The  American  mission  was  headed  by  the  Viceroys  Tuan  and  Tsai,  distin- 
guished gentlemen  and  learned  scholars.  They  saw  much,  and  heard  much 
more — some  of  talk  very  foolish  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  Chinese  dignitaries 
at  that  particular  juncture.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  "Americans  of  culture, 
enlightenment  and  high  position  blushed  for  America"  because  of  her  treat- 
ment of  orientals,  why  add  fuel  to  the  then  smouldering  flames  of  resentment 
by  harping  on  the  fact?  There  was  some  blushing  by  those  who  heard  the 
speeches,  but  for  a  different  cause.  I  heard  one  prominent  gentleman  thank 
the  visitors  from  China  for  their  condescension  in  coming  from  their  own 
wonderful  civilization  to  visit  our  crude  and  unworthy  country.  He  had,  I 
believe,  never  been  to  China. 

Upon  their  return  to  Peking,  the  Imperial  Commissioners  reported  their 
various  conclusions  and  recommendations.  Much  divergence  of  view,  of 
fcourse,  developed,  except  upon  the  main  point,  that  a  constitution  must  be 
promulgated.      The   most   notable   memorial,   for   its  well   considered   states- 
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manship  and  its  immediate  influence,  was  that  of  Tuan  Fang.     His  recom- 
mendations were  in  brief: 

The  establishment  of  a  responsible  cabinet; 
Clear  definition  of  relative  powers  of  central  and  provincial 
governments.     (A  suggestion  this,  of  difficulties  similar  to  those 
arising  between  our  federal  and  state  authorities.) 
Revision,  reformation  and  unification  of  subordinate  bureaus 
in  Peking; 

Local  governmental  reform,  judicial,   financial   and  adminis- 
trative,  and   the   codification   and   modification   of   the   laws 
governing  the  appointment,  removal,  etc.,  of  public  officials. 
His  Excellency  seems  to  have  covered  the  whole  range  of  troubles,  but 
we  do  not  find  much  remedy  suggested,  except  in  the  two  suggestions  of  a! 
cabinet  and  the  demarcation  of  the  federal  and  provincial  powers.      It  was 
easy  to  see  that  there  was  "something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark" — but 
how  cleanse  the  State? 

In  August,  1 906,  an  imperial  edict  convened  a  special  council  of  high 
officials,  to  discuss  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  and  report  on  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  a  constitution.  Chang  Chih-tung  was  summoned  from 
Canton,  and  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  from  Tientsin.  The  latter  has  been  since  the 
central  figure  in  the  reform  movement,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
have  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  discussion  before  the  throne.  The  past 
history  of  these  two  men  would  have  given  slight  hope  that  they  would  ever 
stand  together,  both  advocates  of  modernization  and  reform.  Chang  Chih- 
tung  may  be  called  in  western  phraseology,  a  conservative  liberal, — a  very  con- 
servative liberal,  in  fact.  It  is  well  within  the  memory  of  those  conversant  with 
Chinese  history,  that  Chang  Chih-tung  was  looked  upon  for  many  years  as  the 
great  reactionary,  a  Chinese  of  the  Chinese,  able  always,  and  honorable  in  his 
dealings,  never  a  man  to  encourage  anti-foreign  violence,  but  always  on  the 
side  of  ultra-conservatism.  It  may  be  assumed  that  only  deep  conviction  of 
the  needs  of  his  country  and  an  exalted  patriotism,  have  led  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  role  of  advocate  in  this  great  cause.  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  on  the  other 
hand,  while  also  a  Chinaman  in  all  essentials,  is  a  younger  man.  His  strong 
intellect  has  developed  in  the  constant  sight  and  under  the  constant  influence 
of  the  power  and  the  prowess  of  the  foreigner.  It  may  have  been  with  sad 
reluctance,  but  at  least  it  was  with  thorough  conviction,  that  early  in  his 
official  career,  he  became  convinced  that  the  governmental  system  was  doomed, 
and  that  China  could  not  resist  the  over-sweeping  foreigner.  Furthermore, 
when  at  Tientsin  in  1 90 1 ,  he  took  over  the  government  from  the  allied  forces, 
after  the  Boxer  revolt,  he  found  in  the  full  treasury,  the  history  of  great  benefits 
'conferred  upon  the  province  by  this  foreign  occupation,  and  in  the  demon- 
strated honesty  of  its  government,  an  object  lesson  in  the  efficacy  of  foreign 
methods.     And  so,  perhaps,  with  him  the  assumption  of  the  role  of  the  pro- 
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gressive  liberal,  eager  for  the  new  order,  was  far  easier  than  with  the  older 
viceroy,  Chang  Chih-tung. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  to  recall  the  great  part  played  in  the 
international  history  of  China  by  Yuan's  predecessor,  Li  Hung-chang,  whose 
life  and  history  are  too  familiar  to  the  western  world  to  need  rehearsing  here. 
I  remember  many  years  ago,  when  Li  was  still  viceroy  of  the  province,  his 
entry  into  Peking  in  answer  to  an  imperial  summons.  The  invitation,  or  com- 
mand, was  issued  that  Li  should  visit  the  capital.  Sometimes  in  China,  men 
grow  too  powerful  to  visit  the  capital  with  safety.  When  their  strength  is  so 
great  as  to  make  them  practical  rivals  of  the  throne,  it  is  often  well  that  they 
keep  beyond  reach  of  the  dragon  claws.  And  so,  when  Li  was  asked  to  enter 
the  imperial  city,  speculation  was  rife  as  to  whether  he  would  answer  the 
summons,  or  keep  at  the  safe  distance  of  Tientsin.  He  entered  the  city  gate, 
however,  as  a  loyal  viceroy  should  when  his  sovereign  commands,  but  there 
entered  with  him  fifteen  thousand  foreign  drilled  troops,  a  force  strong  enough 
in  those  days  to  sweep  China  from  end  to  end.  They  were  called  Li's 
"lambs,"  because  of  the  supposed  ferocity  of  their  character.  So  the  great 
viceroy  entered  and  left  again,  with  his  head  upon  its  own  proper  shoulders, 
and,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  no  more  than  a  reasonable  contribution  having  been 
mulcted  from  him  for  the  imperial  uses.  But  times  have  changed,  and  there 
is  no  talk  of  reluctance  upon  the  part  of  His  Excellence,  Yuan,  to  trust  him- 
self in  the  Forbidden  City,  except  his  natural  reluctance  to  give  up  the  great 
work  he  is  doing  at  Tientsin,  in  order  to  take  on  the  more  arduous  and  less 
promising  duty  of  aiding  the  throne  in  its  war  upon  discontent  and  incipient 
revolt.  So  they  stand  together,  these  two,  Chang  Chih-tung  and  Yuan  Shih- 
'k'ai,  seemingly  destined  to  play  the  leading  role  in  the  reform  movement. 
Antagonisms  forgotten,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  personal  differences  forgiven, 
united  in  the  loyal  purpose  of  saving  the  people  from  themselves.  With  our 
little  knowledge,  we  can  only  surmise  how  much  forgiveness  it  took  to  bring 
them  to  this  attitude.  It  is  reported  that  not  long  ago,  Yuan  made  con- 
temptuous reference  to  his  great  colleague  as  being  too  old  for  further  service 
to  the  State, — a  bitter  though  probably  unintended  slight,  never  destined  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kwang. 

So  it  has  always  been  in  the  history  of  States.  Whatever  of  patriotism 
and  of  devotion  exists  among  the  people,  a  few  men  must  stand  to  the  fore  to 
guide  and  control.  So  it  was  in  America,  so  it  was  in  Japan.  If  the  role, 
apparently  thrust  by  fate  upon  these  two  men  shall  be  carried  to  its  conclusion, 
in  the  history  of  Asia  they  will  stand  a  historic  Chinese  parallel  to  the  great 
Japanese,  Saigo,  Kido  and  Okubo,  who  were  the  genius  moulding  affairs 
when  the  Shogunate  surrendered  its  power,  and  the  Mikado  became  sovereign 
in  fact. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  before  the  throne  council  was  the 
decree  of  September    1  st,   '06,   one  of  the  most  significant  State  papers  of 
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modern  times.      It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  it  really  marks  the  dawn,  or 

whether  it  will  follow  to  oblivion  the  many  other  vain  out-pourings  from  a 

harassed  throne.     The  following  is  a  free  translation: 

In  these  days  of  international  intercourse,  when  the  four  seas  are 
becoming  as  intimate  as  four  neighbors,  it  is  criminal  to  follow  blindly 
the  laws  of  the  former  days.  It  is  imperative  to  us  to  discuss  the 
proper  means  of  solving  the  trying  problems  in  the  path  of  our  nation. 
For  that  reason  we  have  dispatched  abroad  five  ministers,  commanding 
them  to  study  the  culture  and  institutions  of  different  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Tsaitse  and  his  associates,  the  gravest  difficulty 
of  our  country  is  that  the  above  does  not  understand  the  below,  that 
there  is  no  harmony  between  the  people  and  the  government. 

They  advise  us  to  establish  a  constitutional  government,  following 
the  example  of  other  States,  and  while  retaining  the  greater  power 
of  administration  with  the  court,  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  public 
opinion  for  the  decision  of  many  administrative  policies,  and  with  the 
public,  to  discuss  the  ways  of  strengthening  and  enriching  our  country, 
and  thus  afford  the  empire  a  stable  foundation.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, without  due  preparation,  it  would  be  disastrous  and  futile  to  in- 
augurate a  constitutional  government.  For  this  reason,  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  such  a  government,  it  is  our  desire  to  re- 
form the  administration,  to  define  the  powers  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  government,  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  masses,  and  to  reorganize  our  finances,  military  or- 
ganization and  police  system.  Thus,  step  by  step,  we  wish  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
government  of  the  country.  Then,  the  preliminaries  having  been 
completed,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  we  shall  proclaim  the  day  when 
our  country  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  a  constitution.  We 
shall  study  and  weigh  different  points  in  the  constitutions  of  other 
countries,  as  they  exist  to-day.  We  shall  adopt  such  as  are  good 
and  suitable  for  our  people  from  them. 

We  command  the  generals  and  viceroys  of  the  different  provinces 
to  serve  us  well,  and  do  their  utmost  in  extending  to  the  people  this  our 
will,  and  also  to  make  plain  to  the  people  the  great  principles  of 
liberty  and  patriotism.  In  all  this,  we  command  our  faithful  officers 
and  subjects  to  forget  minor  and  personal  interests  in  the  completion 
of  the  great  work  of  building  the  proper  qualifications  on  the  part  of 
their  people  for  citizenship  in  a  constitutional  state  and  thereby  to 
maintain  peace. 
That  was  in  September,  1  906.   Other  edicts  followed.    Changes  in  Boards 

and  Bureaus  and  the  officials  administering  them  occurred  with  kaleidoscopic 
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rapidity.  Conferences  have  been  held  with  unremitting  frequency.  Memorials 
have  deluged  the  throne.  The  magic  word,  the  shibboleth  of  reform,  is  always 
constitution.  But  still  it  seems  a  troubled  sea  upon  which  floats  the  ship  of 
State,  nor  has  the  oil  yet  been  distilled  that  shall  with  certainty  calm  the 
waves.  However,  that  the  throne  is  groping  toward  the  light  seems  clear,  from 
two  edicts  issued  September  30th,  1907.  The  first  recites  the  previous  notice 
that  a  constitution  was  in  contemplation,  and  adds  that  the  consideration  now  is 
the  time  for  its  promulgation.  As  an  initial  step,  the  Imperial  Assembly  or 
Council  has  been  instituted.  The  success  of  the  parliament  will  depend  upon 
the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  its  members,  hence  there  must  be  abundant 
education.  Education  must  be  compulsory.  In  order  that  revolutionary  ideas 
and  anti-dynastic  disloyalty  may  be  overcome,  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  patriot- 
ism must  be  inculcated.  The  basic  principle  of  self-government  is  to  raise  up 
and  bring  to  the  fore  intelligent  men  to  serve  in  public  office.  Therefore  the 
Board  of  Education  is  instructed  to  compile  suitable  text  books,  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Board  to  draw  up  regulations  for  instituting  at  various  places  experi- 
mental government  offices  for  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

The  second  edict  orders  all  Boards  at  Peking,  all  Viceroys,  Governors 
and  subordinate  officials,  to  study  the  new  plan  of  government,  and  to  explain 
its  meaning  and  scope  to  the  people.  It  suggests  advancement  for  these  officials 
who  readily  grasp  and  comprehend  its  principles  thoroughly,  and  reprimand 
for  those  who  neglect  the  study  of  constitutional  government,  all  to  the  end 
that  the  people  may  be  awakened  to  appreciate  and  accept  the  new  order  of 
things.  Any  person  found  misrepresenting  or  perverting  the  new  plan  should 
be  severely  dealt  with. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  for  the  great  step  remains  unsettled.  Five  years 
from  January  1  st,  1 908,  has  been  strongly  recommended,  but  not  adopted. 
Unless  disorders  among  the  populace  require  earlier  action,  five  years  would 
seem  to  the  western  observer  too  short  a  time  to  prepare. 

And  so,  it  seems,  we  have  come  thus  far  on  the  road  of  revolution,  that 
the  throne  eagerly  embraces  the  constitutional  principle,  and  vociferously  pro- 
claims its  faith  and  purposes.  But  there  is  another  well  trodden  highway, 
supposed  to  be  thickly  paved  with  national  as  well  as  individual  good  intentions. 
Will  the  future  historian  hold  these  many  fevered  edicts  to  constitute  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Chinese  liberties,  or  will  the  event  have  shown  that  they  are  merely 
sops  to  Cerberus,  idle  and  meaningless  promises  to  calm  the  disordered  nerves 
of  the  people? 
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YUAN  SHIH-KAI — a  character  sketch. 

BY   CHARLES   DENBY, 
American  Consul-General  at  Shanghai. 

The  vast  population  of  China,  the  antiquity  of  her  history,  her  long  en- 
during systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  interest  the  world  in  her  advances 
in  the  methods  of  Western  civilization  and  in  the  personality  of  those  officials 
who  at  this  critical  period  are  responsible  for  her  destiny.  Perhaps  the  fore- 
most amongst  these  figures  is  the  Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-Kai,  now  Governor- 
General  of  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chihli,  reorganizer  of  the  armies  of 
China,  foremost  advocate  of  Chinese  educational  development  along  western 
lines. 

The  personal  acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
began  in  the  year  1 902  when  Yuan  was  still  in  Peking  waiting  to  take  up 
his  post  as  Viceroy.  A  great  part  of  the  province  was  still  under  the  control 
of  the  Provisional  Military  government  established  by  the  Allies  after  the 
capture  of  Tientsin.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be  Secretary  General 
of  this  Government,  which  had  organized  a  number  of  innovations  in  the 
control  of  the  district  over  which  they  had  assumed  charge,  and  some  anxiety 
was  felt  as  to  the  atitude  which  the  Chinese  officials  would  take  toward  these 
innovations  upon  their  return  to  power. 

The  writer  had  gone  to  Peking  to  call  upon  the  newly  designated  Viceroy 
and  to  ask  him  what  his  own  disposition  was  toward  such  striking  novelties 
as  water-works,  paved  roads,  electric  lights  and  river  improvements. 

Yuan  at  that  time  was  living  in  the  Temple  of  Hsien  Liang  Ssu  in  Peking, 
a  temple  occupied  for  many  years  previously  by  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung-chang. 
It  was  well  known  that  he  was  chafing  somewhat  under  the  prohibition  which 
was  imposed  upon  him  by  the  allied  commanders  to  enter  upon  his  functions 
at  Tientsin  and  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  foremost  city  of  his  province 
together  with  the  territory  along  the  river  which  connected  this  city  and  Peking 
with  the  sea. 

In  spite  of  this  natural  sentiment,  the  Viceroy  was  found  to  be  affable  and 
free  from  restraint,  prepared  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  foreign  innovations  on 
what  he  must  have  already  seen  was  to  be  a  newer  China. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  sentiments  were  such  as  to  assure  that  on  the 
cessation  of  the  Military  Government  the  reforms  which  the  foreign  rulers  had 
inaugurated  would  be  regarded  with  a  favoring  eye.  This  assurance  has 
been  borne  out  by  subsequent  events.     Not  only  have  the  boulevards  established 
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by  the  Provisional  Government  been  maintained  but  they  have  been  greatly 
extended;  the  water-works  have  continued  their  beneficent  functions,  aided 
rather  than  impeded  by  the  Chinese  administration;  the  darkness  of  Tientsin 
is  dispelled  by  light  furnished  by  a  modern  electric  system,  and  tram-cars  ply 
at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  along  its  thoroughfares.  This  incident  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  attitude  of  the  Progressive  party  in  China  toward  foreign 
development  in  general. 

The  antecedents  of  the  foremost  supporter  of  this  party  are  of  interest. 
Yuan  first  came  into  prominence  as  Commander  of  Troops  at  the  military 
post,  Hsiao  Chan,  near  Tientsin,  where  one  of  the  first  experiments  in  drill- 
ing Chinese  forces  in  foreign  methods  was  undertaken  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment under  the  patronage  of  Li  Hung-chang. 

This  experiment  proved  a  success  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Chinese 
Government  felt  that  the  use  of  foreign  military  methods  was  to  be  a  prom- 
inent factor  in  political  development. 

When  some  years  ago  a  palace  intrigue  contemplated  the  removal  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  from  office  and  the  transfer  of  the  supreme  control  to 
the  emperor  it  is  stated  that  Yuan,  commander  of  the  foreign  drilled  army, 
was  asked  to  come  to  Peking  and  to  protect  with  his  forces  the  coup  d'  etat, 
which  was  contemplated.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  General 
Yuan  on  his  arrival  at  Peking  and  on  better  acquaintance  with  the  situation 
decided  not  only  that  the  plan  was  impracticable  but  that  the  best  interests 
of  China  itself  were  against  its  execution.  The  plan  failed;  the  Empress 
remained  in  control  and  the  Emperor  even  to  the  present  day  while  in 
possession  of  his  imperial  title  exercises  imperial  prerogatives  under  the 
restraint  and  guidance  of  the  Dowager  Empress. 

It  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  Yuan  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
the  state  regardless  of  the  immediate  popular  movements  that  were  agitating 
the  country.  This  attitude  was  conspicuous  in  the  domestic  rising  known  as 
the  Boxer  movement  of   1 900. 

When  the  Boxer  trouble  broke  out  in  Shantung  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year  and  the  Governor  Yuhsien  had  incurred  the  suspicion,  justly,  as  events 
proved,  of  the  representatives  at  Peking  and  had  been  removed  at  their  demand, 
Yuan  at  the  suggestion  of  Li  Hung-chang  was  designated  by  the  Empress  as 
Governor  of  Shantung.  His  tenure  of  office  there  was  characterized  by  a 
marked  distrust  of  Boxer  pretentions  and  by  a  manifest  determination  that 
whatever  excesses  might  be  committed  in  the  Empire  at  large  the  territory  under 
his  control  should  be  free  from  aggression  against  foreigners  for  which  an 
accounting  might  thereafter  be  held. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  in  Chinese  circles  of  Tientsin  in  this  connection. 

When  Yuan  went  to  Shantung  to  replace  the  previous  governor  he  took 
his  foreign  drilled  troops  with  him.  He  had  had  some  experience  as  Chinese 
Resident  in  Korea  and  he  had  gained  from  the  China-Japan  war  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  of  foreign  methods  and  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
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foreign  goodwill.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  his  province  he  was  called 
upon  by  a  Committee  of  Prominent  Boxer  leaders  who  proceedsd  to  explain 
their  doctrines  to  him  and  to  impress  upon  the  new  Governor  their  claims  to 
invulnerability.  Yuan  listened  to  them  with  apparent  respect,  congratulated 
them  upon  their  supernatural  powers  and  ended  by  inviting  them  to  dine  with 
him  and  meet  some  of  the  notable  people  of  the  province.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  Boxers  were  pleased  with  the  impression  they  had  made  and  they 
promptly  accepted  the  invitation. 

Before  the  feast  was  over  Yuan  had  brought  the  conversation  around 
to  a  discussion  of  the  mysterious  Boxer  powers  and  stated  that  a  demonstra- 
tion of  their  claims  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  Boxers  themselves  but 
would  set  at  rest  an  apparent  want  of  confidence  which  he  had  noticed  amongst 
some  of  the  leading  people  of  his  province.  He  then  invited  the  committee 
to  stay  out  on  the  parade  ground  where  a  demonstration  would  take  place. 
The  unfortunate  committee  were  lined  up  against  a  wall,  notwithstanding  their 
protests,  where  they  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  squad  of  foreign  drilled 
riflemen  from  the  camp  at  Hsiao-chan.  The  word  fire  was  given,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  fell  dead  and  it  is  stated  that  this  demonstration  of  Boxer 
claims  was  a  material  factor  in  keeping  the  province  of  Shantung  in  order 
throughout  the  remaining  period  of  the  uprising. 

It  is  certain  that  Yuan  is  not  only  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  use  of 
force  in  Chinese  affairs,  nor  would  he  have  any  delusion  as  to  its  use  in 
foreign  relations  when  the  time  became  opportune  to  exercise  it. 

It  is  stated  that  he,  when  Governor  of  Shantung,  issued  orders  that  Boxers 
should  be  killed  whenever  caught  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  as  he  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  extermination  was  the  only  remedy  for  a  frenzy 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  all  North  China.  That  he  was 
never  deceived  by  the  claims  of  Boxer  leaders  in  the  highest  quarters  is  shown 
by  his  joining  in  memorials  against  Prince  Tuan,  Kang  yi,  and  others,  in 
which,  in  unmistakable  terms  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Throne  itself  to 
the  dangers  which  the  Dynasty  and  the  country  were  incurring  in  its  leaning 
towards  the  insurrection. 

In  personal  appearance  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  of  short  stature,  solid  and  sub- 
stantial of  figure,  but  not  fat.  He  has  piercing  black  eyes  and  is  very 
observant.  His  speech  is  direct  and  incisive  and  he  arrives  quickly  at  decisions. 
He  is  fond  of  display  and  is  devoted  to  military  pageants.  Altogether  it  may 
be  said  that  he  is  more  a  soldier  than  a  scholar,  but  with  his  soldierly  qualities 
he  combines  the  talents  of  a  correct,  honest,  intelligent  and  conservative  states- 
man. 

While  he  comes  from  a  family  well  known  in  the  province  of  Honan,  his 
past  until  the  appointment  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Chihli  was  not  of  great 
distinction.  Amongst  his  ancestors  are  found,  however,  a  number  of  prominent 
officials,  dating  back  to  the  Han  Dynasty,  some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Their 
distinction  has  been  chiefly  gained  in  military  affairs  and  Yuan  appears  to 
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have  inherited  this  ancestral  trait.  He  was  not  distinguished  in  studies  but 
had  from  the  beginning  a  very  definite  and  positive  grasp  of  affairs.  When 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  occurred  the  great  drought  in  Honan  and  he 
then  first  appeared  to  public  notice  as  assistant  to  his  uncle  in  distributing  relief. 
In  this  capacity  he  demonstrated  the  fearless  traits  which  have  since  char- 
acterized him. 

At  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  a  military  command  in  the  Province  of 
Canton.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  Shantung,  in  a  subordinate  military 
capacity,  where  he  made  a  reputation  as  an  enforcer  of  military  discipline. 

In  the  Korean  revolutions  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
the  present  Emperor,  Yuan  held  high  military  positions  in  the  peninsula,  where 
he  engaged  in  several  campaigns  in  which  the  revolutionary  forces  were  de- 
feated and  the  Emperor  of  Korea  secured  upon  his  throne.  For  these  services 
he  was  decorated  by  the  Emperors  both  of  China  and  Korea. 

When  Korea  decided  some  years  ago  upon  a  reorganization  of  her 
military  forces,  Yuan  was  loaned  by  China  to  drill  the  Korean  troops  and  he 
actually  produced  an  army  of  some  2,000  thoroughly  presentable  men. 

In  the  period  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and 
China  he  was  the  Resident  representing  the  Emperor  of  China  at  the  Korean 
court.  Korea  being  at  that  time  a  tributary  of  China,  a  strict  assertion  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  was  naturally  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Chinese  Resident.  Yuan  showed  himself  a  capable  agent  in  this  capacity 
and  the  methods  which  he  pursued,  together  probably  with  the  success  which 
seemed  to  attend  them,  gave  rise  to  alarm  in  Japan  and  led  to  the  war  of 
1894-5,  the  result  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  Korea  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  a  status  which  lasted  until,  as  a  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
Korea  became  a  vassal  of  the  Island  Empire. 

Notwithstanding  the  untoward  development  of  China's  policy  in  Korea, 
of  which  Yuan  was  the  exponent,  he  never  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  nor  of  his  great  protector,  Li  Hung-chang.  At  Li's  death  in  1901, 
it  was  stated  that  he  left  a  dying  request  that  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  the  most  cap- 
able supporter  of  the  throne,  should  be  made  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli. 

As  has  been  above  stated,  Yuan's  immediate  entrance  upon  his  duties 
as  Viceroy  was  impossible  on  account  of  the  presence  in  his  Viceroyalty  of 
a  government  established  by  foreign  armies  and  administered  by  foreign 
officers.  By  an  order  of  the  allied  commanders,  however,  the  15th  of 
August,  1 902  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  the  rendition  of  the  territory  con- 
trolled by  the  Provisional  Government  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  The 
occasion  was  a  memorable  one.  The  allied  powers  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  territory  for  somewhat  over  two  years,  during  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
an  absolute  power,  they  had  collected  taxes,  carried  out  improvements,  made 
roads  and  had  shown  on  the  territory  of  China  itself  some  of  the  possibilities 
of  an  honest  and  well  regulated  government. 
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Yuan  was  called  upon  to  take  over  this  territory  as  it  stood,  with  the 
people  becoming  habituated  to  a  just  and  enlightened  rule  and  with  a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Military  Government  still  in  an  inchoate  condition, 
together  with  a  treasury  so  depleted,  as  the  Chinese  authorities  feared,  as  to 
render  the  completion  of  the  contemplated  public  works  impossible.  One  of 
the  most  pleasant  recollections  in  the  writer's  association  with  the  Viceroy 
Yuan  is  that  of  his  admirable  conduct  at  the  seat  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment at  the  date  of  the  rendition  of  the  territory  to  him.  On  this  occasion, 
when  he  went  through  the  humiliating  ordeal  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  invaders  the  jurisdiction  of  a  territory  assigned  to  him  by  his  own 
Emperor,  and  when  he  had  also  the  entirely  unforeseen  experience  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  foreign  government  a  large  sum  of  money  remaining  in  their 
treasury  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  works  the  completion  of  which  was  to 
devolve  upon  the  succeeding  Chinese  administration,  his  bearing  commanded 
the  unqualified  approval  of  the  most  critical  observers. 

It  is  probable  that  the  exhibition  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  those 
who  stood  in  the  position  of  conquerors  in  the  exact  accounting  to  him  for  the 
funds  in  their  hands  has  gone  far  to  influence  the  Viceroy's  mind  favorably 
towards  the  foreign  methods  of  which  he  has  been  so  pronounced  an  advocate. 
It  is  a  pleasant  experience  to  record  that  before  the  termination  of  the 
Military  Government  the  newly  nominated  Viceroy  had  indicated  such  approval 
of  the  writer's  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  position  as  Secretary-General 
that  he  was  invited  to  take  up  the  position  of  Foreign  Adviser  to  the  Viceroy 
himself  on  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  In  this 
capacity  the  writer  was  thrown  closely  with  the  Viceroy  during  the  trying 
times  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  something 
of  the  inmost  life  of  Chinese  statesmanship  in  a  period  of  great  political 
tension.  There  was  then  placed  upon  the  stage  of  North  China  a  drama  of 
fascinating  interest  in  which  the  dramatis  personae  were  characters  filling  a 
large  role  in  the  theater  of  the  world. 

There  were  in  effect  four  great  characters  in  the  drama,  the  Manchu 
Dynasty  at  Peking,  represented  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  supported  in  spirit, 
if  not  avowedly,  by  the  power  of  the  Muscovite;  the  Chinese  party,  always 
in  some  latent  opposition  to  the  Manchus,  supported  by  the  power  of  Japan; 
and  Yuan  Shih-Hai,  Chinese  by  race,  pro-Manchu  by  politics,  in  the  very  re- 
markable position  of  being  called  upon  to  adopt  some  role  in  the  great  con- 
test in  which,  whatever  his  decision  might  have  been,  he  was  the  most  import- 
ant factor. 

The  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  first  act  of  this  great  drama  in  the  victory 
of  Japan,  but  the  plot  has  not  yet  reached  its  culmination.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  results  of  the  war  will  prove  to  be  the  uniting  of  all  elements  of  Chinese 
politics  in  favor  of  national  progress  in  which  Yuan  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  give  the  fullest  play  to  his  patriotic  instincts,  not  for  nor  against  the  policy 
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of  Japan  or  of  Russia,  but  for  the  uplifting  of  his  nation  with  its  composite 
elements  of  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

The  statesmanship  shown  by  him  in  the  difficult  positions  in  which  he  was 
compelled  to  act  during  the  war  leads  observers  to  hope  that  he  is  not  biased 
by  proclivities  for  one  side  or  the  other.  The  single-minded  determination 
which  he  has  shown  to  conduct  all  affairs  for  the  welfare  of  China  as  a  nation 
inspires  the  confidence  that  with  him  as  the  right  hand  of  Chinese  progress 
the  best  ends  of  civilization  will  be  served,  and  America's  dream  of  an  un- 
divided China  with  the  open  door  will  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  KOREAN  QUESTION. 

BY   COUNT  OKUMA. 
Ex-Premier  of  Nippon. 

With  us  the  Korean  question  is  a  historic  one,  quite  old.  But  let  us 
take  up  the  thread  of  the  question  nearer  to  our  day;  in  the  first  year  of 
Meiji. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Restoration  came  the  Korean  question. 
When  Count  Kido  and  Marquis  Ogi  used  to  be  called  simply  Kido  Jun- 
ichiro and  Ogi  Mimpei,  they  gave  birth  to  what  we  know  as  the  Korean 
question.  In  those  days,  the  outside  world  knew  nothing  of  it.  Over  five 
;years  later,  in  the  sixth  of  Meiji  (1873),  for  the  first  time,  the  Korean 
expedition  was  talked  about  throughout  the  country.  It  was  then  that,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Korean  question  became  popular.  Saigo,  the  great  sol- 
dier and  idol  of  the  people  and  of  the  day,  advocated  it;  great  statesmen,  as 
Fukushima  and  Goto,  led  the  movement.  Those  were  names  to  conjure 
with  in  those  days,  as  they  are  to-day.  Through  the  powerful  and  eloquent 
voices  of  those  men,  the  country  heard  of  the  Korean  question.  It  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  historic  dispute  which  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  time.  It  was  stormy  indeed.  That  was  the  reason  why, 
whenever  men  spoke  of  the  Korean  expedition,  they  harked  back  to  the  sixth 
year  of  Meiji.  It  is  wrong.  In  truth,  the  beginning  of  it  all  was  in  the 
first  year  of  Meiji  (1868).  Prior  to  the  Restoration,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
days  that  preceded  the  Meiji  period,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  shogunate, 
the  intercourse  between  Nippon  and  Korea  and  China  was  conducted  through 
Mune,  Lord  of  Tsushima.  It  was  he  who  stood  between  the  court  of  Edo 
and  the  Korean  king,  and  brought  about  the  friendly  exchanges  between  the 
two  governments.  In  those  days  the  small  trade  at  Fusan  was  about  the 
only  active  expression  of  this  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  When 
the  Restoration  placed  the  Imperial  government  at  the  head  of  actual  adminis- 
tration, the  Imperial  government  despatched  two  ambassadors  to  Korea 
to  tell  her  of  the  change; — Hanabusa,  who  was  the  Vice-Minister  of  the 
Imperial  Household  at  the  time,  and  Moriyama  Shige,  who  is  at  the  present 
time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  who  was  in  those  days  an  official 
in  our  foreign  department.  They  landed  at  a  point  near  Fusan;  it  was 
called  Toraifu.  At  this  point  was  stationed  the  Korean  official,  whose  duty 
was  to  receive  communications  from  our  country,  and  devote  himself  to 
the  exchange  of  courtesies  and  communications  between  Nippon  and  Korea. 
He  was,  in  other  words,  the  Korean  diplomatic  agent.  Our  ambassadors 
have  repeatedly  communicated  to  the  Korean  official  the  change  in  our 
governmental  form.      They  told  him  of  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  power 

*  Translated  by  Adachi  Kinnosube. 
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and  the  passing  of  the  shogunate.  But  this  Korean  official  and  his  col- 
leagues did  not  seem  to  understand  the  significance  of  this  change  of  govern- 
mental form  in  Nippon.  They  positively  and  stubbornly  refused  to  accept 
any  such  message.  Not  only  that, — they  declined  to  receive  the  message 
that  the  imperial  ambassadors  of  Nippon  brought  to  the  Korean  king  and 
his  court.  Moreover,  these  Korean  officials  took  exception  to  a  number  of 
expressions  contained  in  our  communication  to  the  Korean  court.  One  of 
them  was  the  "Emperor  of  Nippon."  They  did  not  seem  to  relish  that 
title;  for  at  the  time  Koreans  had  an  idea  that  there  was  only  one  sov- 
ereign big  enough  to  style  himself  an  Emperor — the  Emperor  of  China. 
Here  was  an  opportunity;  the  Korean  official  was  happy.  He  made  the 
best  of  it  in  treating  Nippon  with  contempt,  and  heaping  upon  our  ambas- 
sadors as  much  indignity  as  possible.  And  Nippon  was  sensitive.  Indig- 
nities, discourtesies  toward  our  Imperial  House,  and  the  humiliation  of  our 
national  prestige  were  something  which  touched  us  to  the  quick.  This  out- 
rageous and  insolent  attitude  of  Korea  could  not  be  overlooked.  Punitive 
measure  was  in  order.  This,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  question. 
These  things  happened  when  the  present  ex-Emperor  of  Korea  was  very 
young,  and  when  the  actual  power  of  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
Taiwunkun.  Now,  Taiwunkun  was  a  man  of  violent  anti-foreign  tendency. 
Before  we  went  to  Korea  with  offers  of  friendship,  France  and  America 
had  tried  to  open  the  country  to  intercourse  and  commerce.  Taiwunkun 
rejected  them  both,  and  because  he  succeeded  in  kicking  these  powers  out 
of  Korea  bodily,  with  all  their  petitions  for  friendly  intercourse,  he  thought 
seriously  that  his  country  was  quite  able  to  cope  against  the  entire  outside 
world.  He  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  treat  our  ambassadors  with 
extreme  ill-grace  and  utter  lack  of  ceremony  and  politeness. 

In  1873,  a  number  of  our  cabinet  officers  advocated  an  armed  demon- 
stration in  Korea.  They  said  that  if  only  we  could  drive  home  into  the 
understanding  of  the  Korean  a  hint  of  our  military  power  we  might  be  able 
to  frighten  our  Korean  neighbor  back  to  his  senses,  and  that  without  the  actual 
operation  of  war,  we  might  be  able  to  secure  the  treaty  that  we  were  anxious 
to  bring  about,  and  exact  an  apology  for  the  indignities  which  the  Korean 
government,  through  its  agents,  had  heaped  upon  our  embassies  sent  to  them 
repeatedly. 

And  we  saw  the  birth  of  the  historic  Korean  Expedition  Party.  At  the 
time,  Korea  was  a  weak  and  insignificant  state.  An  armed  demonstration 
would  unquestionably  have  had  a  very  healthy  influence  upon  her.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Korea  would  have  recognized  her  weakness,  and  would 
have  repented  of  all  her  hostile  attitude  toward  us,  in  humiliation.  To 
accomplish  this  desired  result  was  not  difficult  therefore;  the  difficulty  lay 
in  another  direction.  Had  we  resorted  to  an  armed  demonstration,  it  would 
certainly  have  had  its  effect  upon  our  dealings  with  the  other  powers  of  the 
world.    In  the  first  place  our  relations  with  China  would  have  been  materially 
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affected  by  this  attitude  of  Nippon  toward  Korea.  Then,  too,  Russia  had  to  be 
reckoned  with,  even  in  those  days.  Moreover,  at  the  time,  Nippon  was 
convalescing  from  many  Tadical  surgical  operations  in  her  internal  and 
domestic  politics  and  administration;  she  had  just  emerged  from  feudal- 
ism; she  had  done  away  with  the  clan  system,  and  restored  the  entire  empire 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  House  and  the  imperial  government.  The 
central  government  was  working  out  its  schemes  in  organizing  the  empire  of 
Nippon  into  different  prefectures.  Those  were  days,  therefore,  full  of  trying 
problems  relating  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  feudal  Nippon  since  the 
days  of  Kamakura.  To  extend  our  power  abroad  at  that  time  was  some- 
thing that  the  condition  of  the  country  would  not  have  permitted.  There- 
fore, the  thoughtful  among  the  statesmen  of  our  country  held  to  this  opinion, 
and  with  all  their  might  they  tried  to  fight  the  Korean  Expedition  Party. 
This  resulted  in  the  break-up  of  the  cabinet. 

Two  years  later,  that  is  to  say,  in  1875,  our  very  small  gunboat  called 
Unyo  kan,  was  carrying  out  its  survey  in  Korean  waters.  They  passed  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Kokwa  Islands.  Some  days  prior  to  the  visit  of  Unyo 
kan,  the  Kokwa  Islands  had  been  the  scene  of  disturbance,  and  as  our 
small  gun-boat  made  its  way  into  the  Bay  of  Kokwa,  the  Korean  forts 
overlooking  the  bay  opened  fire  on  the  Nippon  gun-boat.  Our  gun-boat 
cleared  for  action;  her  guns  simply  brushed  off  the  Korean  fort.  And  this 
almost  compelled  us  to  demand  an  apology  and  explanation  from  Korea  for 
firing  upon  the  flag  of  Nippon.  In  our  eyes  it  was  a  grave  crime.  We 
were  quite  sure  that  Korea  would,  without  ado,  apologize  for  this  inter- 
national crime.  And  we  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Korea,  which  we  had  desired  to  do  for  many  a  year.  To  that 
end  we  despatched  to  Seoul  two  very  eminent  men,  Count  Inoue  of  the 
present  day,  and  late  Count  Kuroda,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  Meiji  (1875), 
we  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  Korean  treaty.  This  treaty  of  Kokwa  is  the 
first  treaty  ever  made  with  Korea  by  any  power,  in  which  the  independence 
of  Korea  was  recognized.  The  treaty  which  introduced  Korea  for  the  first 
time  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  power  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Nippon  and  the  king  of  Korea.  America  followed  our  example 
and  concluded  a  treaty.  Within  the  five  or  six  years  that  followed  after  the 
conclusion  of  our  treaty,  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other 
leading  powers  of  Europe  concluded  treaties  with  Korea,  based  upon  the 
treaty  of  Kokwa.  At  Seoul,  legations  were  established,  ministers  were 
sent,  and  Mr.  Hanabusa,  the  Vice-Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household,  was 
sent  as  our  first  minister  resident  at  Seoul. 

In  1882  a  riot  broke  out  in  Seoul.  The  uprising  was  sensational  in 
the  extreme.  It  was  a  bitter  anti-Nippon  riot,  and  a  mob  attacked  our 
legation  and  burnt  it.  Our  minister,  Hanabusa,  barely  escaped  with  his 
life,  and  through  the  timely  assistance  of  a  British  ship  which  happened  to 
be  surveying  off  the  Korean  coast,  he  was  enabled  to  escape  home  to  Nip- 
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pon.      This  violent  disorder  in  Seoul,  and  the  bitter  anti-Nippon  movement 
there,  once  more  resurrected  the  national  discussion  relative  to  sending   an 
expeditionary  force  into  Korea.     Once  again  the  conservative  and  thoughtful 
among  our  statesmen  did  not  look  upon  it  with   favor.      They  stated  that 
the  idea  of  attacking  a  weak  country  such  as  Korea,  was  not  entirely  becom- 
ing  to   a   self-respecting   power   such    as    Nippon.      Moreover,    on    the    day 
when  we  should  send  an  armed  force  into  Korea,  it  would  be  sure  to  call 
forth   grave  complications   in   our   relations   with   China,    and   other   foreign 
powers.     They  wished,  therefore,  to  bring  this  unfortunate  affair  to  a  speedy 
conclusion,    and   as   smoothly   as  possible.      The   wisdom   of   the   thoughtful 
statesmen  of  the  time  prevailed,  and  we  once  again  weathered  the  storm  with- 
out serious  mishap.      After  that,  however,  we  demanded  the  right  of  send- 
ing over  to  Korea  and  to  Seoul  one  company, — or  perhaps  it  was  two  com- 
panies,— of  our  soldiers,  as  our  legation  guard.      We  also  demanded  and 
received  400,000  yen  as  the  indemnity  for  the  destruction  of  our  legation. 
This   peaceful   conclusion   of   our   Korean   negotiations    did   not   satisfy   the 
people,    especially    those   of  our   countrymen   who   resided,    at   the   time,    in 
Korea,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  popular  sentiment  all  over  the  country 
looked  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  government  as  entirely  too  weak  in  its 
attitude    toward    Korea.      Popular    opinion    of    the   country    was    strong    in 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  strong  measure.      Korea  had  been  guilty  of 
not  only  one  or  two,  but  many  outbreaks  and  outrages  of  this  type  against 
us.      Why  not  take,  once  for  all,  an  armed  measure  which  would  convey  a 
distinct  message  to  the  Koreans, — Which  the  Koreans  would  understand,  and 
would   not   likely   forget.      It  was  the  policy   of  the  armed   force   that   our 
people  at  home  and  in  Korea  wished.      The  people,  I   mean,  as  a  nation, 
thought,  indeed,  that  China  might  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  this  matter. 
"But  what  of  it?      What  do  we  care  for  China  and  her  objections?      If 
China  would  not  take  this  affair  gracefully,  why  then,  we  are  quite  able  to 
face  her  displeasure;  instead  of  landing  an  expedition  into  Korea  alone,  we 
shall  extend  our  expedition  into  China,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it."      Once 
more,   however,   the  conservatism   and  wisdom   had   their   way.      Moreover, 
those  were  the  days  when  our  financies  were  not  in  the  best  of  condition 
had  to  settle  many  tangled  financial  problems  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  us  from  the  closing  days  of  feudalism  in  Nippon.      The  conversion  of  clans 
into  prefectures  had  also  left  its  impression  upon  the  finances  of  our  country  like 
the  black  tracks  of  a  prairie  fire,  and  as  if  this  were  not  quite  sufficient,  we 
had  to  meet  the  taxes  which  our  civil  war  of  the  tenth  of  Meiji    (1877) 
had   inflicted  upon  us.      These  financial   disorders,   and  many   other   things, 
compelled  the  statesmen  of  the  day  to  see  the  wisdom  of  attending  to  our 
own   business,    of   putting    the    prime    emphasis    upon   domestic    affairs    and 
devoting  our  energies  exclusively. 

About  two  years  later,  in  1  884,  there  was  another  shock.      The  violent 
incident   went    down    to   history    as    the    Kingyokukin    affair.      It    was    the 
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trouble  which  drove  Kingyokukin  and  Bokueiko  out  of  Korea.  They  made 
their  way  into  Nippon.  Once  again  Nippon  despatched  her  army  into 
Seoul.  So  did  China  at  the  same  time.  When  the  armies  of  China  and 
Nippon  came  face  to  face  in  the  streets  of  Seoul  and  camped  in  one  city, 
the  friction  between  the  two  camps  was  inevitable,  and  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened. The  result  of  it  all  was  very  unhappy  indeed.  Kingyokukin  and 
his  friends  had  no  idea  of  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Nippon 
government;  at  the  same  time  the  outside  world,  and  more  especially  the 
Koreans,  read  events  in  Seoul  in  the  light  that  Kingyokukin  and  his 
fellow  patriots,  so-called,  were  making  a  permanent  arrangement  with  Nip- 
pon, a  political  understanding,  securing  the  support  of  the  Nippon  govern- 
ment. This  was  not  without  foundation.  At  the  opening  celebration  of 
the  newly  established  post-office  in  Seoul,  Kingyokukin  and  his  friends  in- 
vited the  cabinet  officers  of  Korea  to  a  banquet;  and  there  had  them 
assassinated.  Within  one  night,  by  a  melodramatic  coup  d'  etat,  they  launched 
their  own  cabinet  into  short-lived  power.  They  relied  entirely  upon  Nippon 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  king,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  newly-formed 
cabinet,  the  Nippon  soldiers  occupied  the  palace.  At  once  the  Chinese 
opened  fire  upon  the  Nippon  army  in  the  palace,  and  the  king,  who  became 
suddenly  pro-Chinese  in  his  inclinations,  found  an  opportunity  to  escape  from 
his  palace,  which  was  guarded  by  the  Nippon  forces,  and  throw  himself 
into  the  Chinese  camp.  Through  this,  the  Nippon  soldiers  lost  the  object 
for  which  they  were  invited  to  occupy  the  palace.  They  withdrew.  It 
was  as  that  juncture  that  they  were  encircled  by  a  violent  Korean  mob  of 
rioters.  Our  legation  was  completely  surrounded.  The  force  under  our 
minister,  Takezoe,  for  the  defense  of  the  legation  and  his  own  person,  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  cope  against  the  Chinese  soldiers  and  the  Korean  mob. 
There  was  nothing  for  the  minister  and  his  Nippon  men  to  do  but  to 
cut  a  blood  path  through  the  besiegers  and  effect  their  escape.  To  the 
Koreans  this  sudden  exit  of  the  Nippon  representatives  from  Seoul,  seemed 
very  much  like  the  defeat  of  Nippon.  It  was,  of  course,  not  a  defeat  in  any 
sense.  Our  Nippon  soldiers  went  to  the  palace  to  defend  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  the  king  found  a  secret  way  to  escape,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Chinese  army.  Having  lost  the  object  of  defense,  the  Nippon 
army  withdrew  from  the  palace  compond.  Indeed,  the  sanity  of  the  Korean 
king,  under  certain  combinations  and  conspirations  of  circumstances,  has  been 
questioned  more  than  once,  and  his  sudden  escape  into  the  Chinese  camp, 
after  begging  the  Nippon  army  to  protect  his  person,  is  not  the  first  indication 
of  his  strange  mental  condition.  The  recent  action  of  the  Korean  king  in 
dispatching  his  ambassadors  to  the  Hague,  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
assurances  of  friendliness  toward  Nippon,  and  his  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  Nippon  protection,  were  the  loudest,  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  a  sane  man. 
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In  this  crisis  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  Meiji,  on  which  we  have  been 
dwelling,  the  Koreans  interpreted  our  action  as  one  of  entire  defeat  and  with- 
drawal from  the  position  we  had  occupied  toward  the  Korean  government. 
The  Koreans  looked  upon  the  role  that  the  Nippon  government  and  sol- 
diers played  on  that  occasion  as  that  of  an  ally  of  Kingyokukin.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  this  coup  d'  etat  was  brought  about.  It  may  be  that 
Kingyokukin  and  his  friends  planned  this  radical  blow  with  the  secret  back- 
ing of  the  Bin  family,  with  Taiwunkun  not  far  away  behind  the  curtain.  At 
any  rate,  the  outcome  of  this  disturbance  was  that  the  Nippon  soldiers  with- 
drew from  Seoul;  left  the  capital  of  Korea  in  the  undisputed  occupation  of 
the  Chinese  army.  The  Chinese  government  at  once  placed  Taiwunkun 
under  arrest  and  conveyed  him  to  Paotingfu.  The  Chinese  government  also 
despatched  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  to  Korea.  The  position  of  Yuan  in  Korea  in 
those  days  was  identical  with  that  of  Prince  Ito  to-day.  The  Korean  govern- 
ment was  entirely  within  the  grasp  of  Yuan  Shih-k'ai;  he  was  the  supreme 
dictator.  The  Viceroy  of  Pechili,  the  great  minister  Peiyang  Li  Hung- 
chang,  wished,  undoubtedly,  to  make  Korea  a  dependent  state  to  China. 
He  shaped  everything  toward  that  end.  And  Nippon  did  not  like  it  at  all. 
There  was  a  great  outcry,  indignation  everywhere.  There  was  no  help 
for  it.  We  could,  if  we  liked,  close  our  eyes  on  a  fact  as  simple  and  appar- 
ent as  day — the  Chinese  army  in  Korea  was  strong,  and  ours  was  not; 
but  there  was  no  special  benefit  in  that  for  anybody  except  for  the  Chinese. 
That  wuold  have  entertained  the  Chinese;  certainly,  there  was  no  special 
profit  for  Nippon  in  this  fit  of  blindness.  Our  army  was  small.  It  was 
made  up  of  the  six  garrisons,  created  largely  through  a  number  of  civil 
wars,  the  revolt  of  Maebara,  of  Eto  Shimpei,  and  finally  of  our  great  Saigo. 
As  for  our  navy,  we  had  a  number  of  old  wooden  junks,  precious  heir- 
looms those,  from  the  gone  days  of  feudalism.  We  had  also  a  few  new 
ships, — the  Hihei,  the  Kongo,  and  the  Fuso,  and  they  were  all.  The  virtue 
of  moderation  was  forced  upon  our  statesmen.  Their  idea  was  to  bury 
the  matter,  as  smoothly  and  as  quietly  as  possible,  that  is,  if  possible. 

Count  Inoue,  the  Minister  of  State  for  foreign  affairs  at  the  time,  went 
to  Korea  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  her.  Also,  Marquis  Ito  went  to 
China,  and  between  himself  and  Li  Hung-chang  representing  the  two  high 
contracting  powers,  concluded  a  treaty  famous  since  that  day  under  the 
name  of  the  Tien-tsin  Treaty.  Korea  was  the  central  theme  of  the  treaty. 
The  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  treaty  agreed  that  the  cause  of  friction 
was  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  and  Nippon  armies  in  Korea  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Let  us  strike  at  the  root  of  evil,  they  said.  In  behalf  of 
their  respective  countries,  therefore,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  the  armies  from 
Korea.  The  provision  was  made,  however,  that  if  a  difficulty  in  Korea 
should  arise  in  the  future,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  agreed  to  send 
special  embassies,  one  to  the  other,  to  keep  them  well  informed  of  the  armed 
movements  of  each  other.      This  arrangement  was  not  quite  satisfactory  to 
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the  Nippon  people.  With  all  that,  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate incident  brought  to  a  close.  All  the  pay  we  received  in  this  settle- 
ment was  the  Korean  contempt  for  Nippon  and  men  and  things,  Nipponese — 
a  rather  unkindly  coin.  They  said  that  the  Nippon  people  were  powerless 
to  defend  their  own  rights;  how  could  they  safeguard  the  interests  of  Korea? 
Naturally  the  Koreans  began  to  look  up  to  China  as  the  one  great  sovereign 
state  in  the  Far  East,  and  abandoned  themselves  without  reserve  into  the 
protection  and  care  of  the  Chinese  government.  The  felt  perfectly  at  ease, 
now  that  they  had  secured  the  backing  of  China.  What  was  there  they  should 
fear?  Certainly,  nothing  from  the  direction  of  Nippon.  As  a  result  of  all 
this,  Nippon  prestige  fell  to  the  dust;  Nippon  commerce  almost  disappeared 
from  Korea.  What  we  lost,  China  gained.  Almost  the  entire  Korean 
trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chinese  merchants.  Naturally,  through  all  those 
days,  the  government  of  Korea  was  almost  completely  within  the  grasp  of 
Yuan  Shih-k'ai.  The  Koreans  made  us  free  and  generous  presents  of  petty 
humiliations — in  this,  they  gave  us  more  than  our  share.  Nippon  was  no 
more  used  to  that  sort  of  gift  than  she  is  to-day.  Things  drifted  fast — toward 
the  crisis.  The  time  was  ripe  for  armed  demonstrations  of  some  kind  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Korean.  And  indeed  it  did  come,  not  from  us,  however. 
We  saw  the  demonstration  of  the  Chinese  navy.  The  sister  battleships  of 
7000  tons  each,  the  Chenyuen  and  Tingyuen  led  the  powerful  Peiyang  fleet  of 
Admiral  Ting.  It  paid  us  a  visit  at  Nagasaki.  It  was  then  that  an  unfor- 
tunate incident  happened  in  the  streets  of  Nagasaki;  the  Chinese  sailors  came 
to  blows  with  our  police.  It  was  a  dangerous  spark,  and  the  international 
relation  between  China  and  Nippon  was  nothing  but  a  powder  magazine. 
Once  more  the  unexpected  happened  and  the  magazine  failed  to  explode. 
The  happy  settlement,  however,  was  largely  due  to  the  friendly  acts  of 
different  powers.  From  that  time  on,  the  police  of  Nagasaki  were  forbidden 
to  wear  swords  at  their  belts,  which  was  a  rather  humiliating  scar,  left  by 
this  unfortunate  affair.  Admiral  Ting  steamed  out  of  Nagasaki  and  into 
the  Bay  of  Shinagawa.  On  the  wide  face  of  the  far  eastern  seas,  there 
seemed  no  one  but  the  Chinese  admiral.  China  was  passing  through  the 
proudest  hour  of  her  modern  history.  As  for  Nippon,  she  bore  with  a  smile 
that  which  was  unbearable.  Silence — a  grim  sinister  silence,  a  hostile 
critic  might  have  said  of  it, — was  the  only  answer  to  all  the  pompous  display 
of  the  mailed  fist  of  China. 

It  was  in  this,  the  blackest  hour  of  her  national  humiliation,  that  there 
dawned  upon  the  understanding  of  the  nation  a  light.  For  the  first  time, 
we  saw  that  there  was  something  radically  wrong  with  us.  We  said,  this 
will  not  do.  The  birth  of  a  new  army  and  more  especially  the  creation  of 
a  new  navy  dates  back  to  this  period.  The  expansion  of  our  military  force, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  fired  our  latent  power  and  enthusiasm.  The  con- 
scription system  of  securing  the  young  men  of  the  country  for  the  army  was 
then   revised.      "National    defense"    became   a   fashionable   phrase.      People 
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at  large  began  to  read  the  significance  of  the  phrase,  not  in  its  narrow,  local 
significance,  but  in  its  international  aspect.  The  nation  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  power.  That  was  well.  It  also  awoke — and  this 
is  more  important  than  the  first — to  her  weakness  as  well.  Expansion  of 
our  navy  called  for  money.  The  government  issued  bonds.  Large  contri- 
butions, voluntary,  and  from  every  class  of  the  people,  rained  into  the 
national  treasury  for  the  expansion  of  national  defense  on  sea.  The  govern- 
ment appreciated  such  gifts,  and  answered  such  expressions  of  patriotism  by 
conferring  upon  the  principal  contributors  governmental  honors.  It  was 
perhaps  the  first  time  when  the  merchant  class  of  Nippon  was  dignified 
with  rank.  For  this  great  awakening  of  national  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  Nippon  race,  we  are  indebted  to  the  unbearable  insolence  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  contemptible  insults  which  the  Koreans,  hiding  themselves  under  the 
protecting  wings  of  the  Chinese,  dared  to  offer  to  our  government  and  to  our 
flag  abroad.  Meanwhile  our  legation  and  our  consulates  in  Korea  stood 
as  if  they  had  no  happier  business  than  to  be  made  targets  for  rocks  and 
the  jeers  of  the  Korean  mob.  (People  say  things  have  changed  with  us  since 
then,  especially  in  the  attitude  of  other  peoples  toward  us.  Have  they? 
In  this  year  of  grace  1907,  one  can  see  something  very  like  it:  not  in  Korea, 
but  in  the  State  of  California,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.)  The  result  of 
it  all  crystalized  the  determination  of  the  people,  and  Nippon  government, 
to  create  a  sufficiently  powerful  naval  force  to  meet  the  battleship  squadron 
of  China  at  least  on  equal  terms.  We  were  happy  enough  at  that  juncture 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  France  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  Yokosuka  naval  station.  So  happily  enough  the  first  step  in 
the  effective  expansion  of  the  Nippon  navy  began. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Meiji  (1894),  exactly  ten  years  after 
we  had  lost  our  prestige  in  Korea,  that  there  arose  in  different  parts  of  the 
peninsula  disturbances  which  passed  into  history  under  the  name  of  Tong- 
haku  Rebellion.  China  at  once  despatched  her  army  into  Korea;  a  great 
army.  At  the  time,  the  evident  intention  of  China  was  to  annex  Korea. 
Of  course  Nippon  was  compelled  to  answer  this  move  of  China;  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Chino-Nippon  War.  The  Nippon  army  entered 
Seoul,  and  occupied  it.  The  army  of  China  occupied  Gazan,  and  at  Gazan 
we  saw  the  first  clash  of  the  two  armies.  Off  the  coast  of  Gazan,  Admiral 
Togo, — he  was  then  Captain  Togo, — saw  the  famous  Chinese  transport,  Kow- 
sing,  flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  Admiral  Togo  signalled  the  Chinese 
transport  under  the  British  standard,  to  heave  to.  The  only  answer  that  the 
Chinese  made  was  to  increase  her  speed.  Admiral  Togo  opened  fire,  and 
sunk  it.  At  that  time  Great  Britain  was  exceedingly  angry,  but  in  the  light 
of  international  law  it  was  made  evident  that  Nippon  had  sufficient  ground 
to  take  a  drastic  measure,  such  as  was  indeed  taken  by  Admiral  Togo  at 
the  time.      Nothing  particularly  troublesome  came  of  this  incident. 
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We  have  seen,  then,  how  Korea  proved  to  be  the  root  of  all  evils.  Even 
in  the  early  days  of  Restoration,  the  Korean  affair  cursed  the  political  life 
of  Nippon;  it  tortured  the  path  of  all  the  great  statesmen  we  had.  It 
darkened  the  brightest  hours  of  brief  triumphs  with  which  we  were  blessed, 
while  we  were  working  out  our  difficult  destiny.  It  broke  up  a  cabinet. 
Many  an  elder  statesman,  author  and  founder  of  the  new  regime,  was  forced 
to  sacrifice  his  career  and  very  life  because  of  Korea.  Always  Korea 
was  the  ghost  that  haunted  our  national  destiny  at  its  every  turn.  The  Chi- 
nese War  was  happily  a  great  triumph  for  Nippon.  As  a  result  of  it  we 
saw  the  conclusion  of  the  Shimonoseki  treaty.  Through  it  we  drove  out  the 
power  and  might  of  China  from  Korea.  For  once  we  took  time  to  breathe; 
we  said  to  ourselves,  "At  last!"  We  made  ourselves  easy  victims  of  our 
own  happy  fancy.  We  thought  that  the  power  of  Korea  to  haunt  us  and 
cloud  our  sky,  was  forever  gone,  and  dreamed  that  we  could  now  take  things 
at  ease. 

Then  we  were  treated  to  a  handsome  surprise;  came  to  us  a  joint  note 
from  three  polite  European  powers.  The  power  and  prestige  of  Nippon 
were  broken  once  again.  After  that,  Korea  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  Russia,  and  found  her  much  more  powerful  than  China  had  ever  been. 
And  Korea  was,  as  of  yore,  at  her  old  game.  As  for  the  joint  note  of 
Russia,  Germany  and  France,  every  word  of  it  was  engraven  upon  the 
memory  of  our  race.  It  was  impossible  to  forget  it;  we  know  it  by  heart, 
even  to-day.  The  nation  wept,  choking  with  tears;  it  nevertheless  received 
the  slap  full  in  the  face — and  in  silence.  The  spirit  of  our  country  spoke 
under  this  withering  burden  of  an  almost  unbearable  disgrace,  in  a  language 
that  the  foreigners  did  not  seem  to  understand.  Sung  an  ancient  poet  of 
China,  "If  your  country  is  in  disgrace,  sleep  upon  a  bed  of  broken  twigs 
and  taste  by  day  and  by  night  the  bitterness  of  the  liver."  We  slept  upon 
an  uneasy  bed,  tasted  the  bitterness  of  the  liver,  that  we  might  forever  remind 
ourselves  and  our  sons  that  the  stain  must  be  washed;  that  this  disgrace  must 
be  avenged.  Since  then,  for  nearly  ten  years,  Nippon's  career  in  Korea 
has  been  as  tortuous  as  ever. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  Field  Marshal  Marquis  Yamagata  paid  a  visit 
to  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and  on  this  trip 
concluded  the  commercial  treaty  between  Russia  and  Nippon,  the  one  aim 
and  end  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  violent  clash  of  the  Nippon  and  Rus- 
sian interests  in  Korea.  At  the  same  time,  in  Seoul,  there  met  Baron  Ko- 
mura,  who  is  now  our  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  Paul  Lesser, 
who  was  then  the  representative  of  Russia  in  Korea,  and  they  drew  up  a  con- 
vention which  had  the  same  end.  Meanwhile,  affairs  went  from  a  tangled  state 
to  a  more  madly  entangled  state,  and  we  saw  the  murder  of  the  Korean 
queen.  As  for  the  king,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
forces,  took  refuge  in  the  Russian  legation  and  gave  to  the  world  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  sovereign  head  of  a  nation  running  to  an  alien  flag  for  pro- 
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tection  in  the  capital  city  of  his  own  country.  And  this  again,  one  might 
remark  in  passing,  is  another  indication  of  the  deranged  condition  of  the 
mind  of  the  Korean  king.  But  this  simple,  child-like  panic,  or  perhaps  a 
whim  on  the  part  of  the  Korean  king,  and  his  running  to  the  Russian  flag 
for  protection,  complicated  matters  very  gravely  in  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Nippon,  and  between  Nippon  and  Korea.  Thus,  once 
more  we  saw,  that  Korea  was  the  author  of  all  the  international  troubles 
between  Nippon  on  the  one  hand,  and  China  and  Russia  on  the  other.  It 
brought  forth  the  Chinese  War  and  the  Russian  War,  and,  moreover,  it 
was  this  monster,  the  same  troublesome  Korea,  which  claimed  for  its  victim 
one  great  man  of  the  Restoration  days,  at  once  the  founder  and  the  pillar  of 
the  new  regime,— Saigo  Nanshu.  There  might  have  been  a  few  minor  causes, 
but  the  primal  cause  of  Saigo's  resignation  from  the  office,  and  the  final  loss 
of  great  Saigo  and  his  comrades,  who  were  men  of  distinction,  achievement 
and  honor,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  Korean  question.  Indeed,  it  is  great  and 
extensive, — the  curse  of  Korea  over  the  destinies  of  our  country. 

Still,  I  say,  the  Korean  curse  was  not  altogether  evil.  It  forced  the  Yam- 
ato  damashii  to  speak  in  many  ways;  to  storm  through  the  Russo-Nippon  War, 
lay  low  Port  Arthur,  the  stronghold  which  was  the  pride  of  Russia,  repre- 
senting, as  it  did,  seven  or  eight  years  of  her  achievement  and  much  treasure,  the 
strength  and  impregnability  of  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  two  hemispheres; 
to  express  itself  in  the  great  battles  of  Liaoyan  and  Mukden,  and  to  write 
its  final  chapter  in  the  burial  of  the  splendid  ships  of  the  Baltic  squadron  which 
Togo  met  on  the  Nippon  Sea.  Through  the  conduct  of  the  Russo-Nippon 
campaign,  we  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the  West  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
outside  powers,  that  we  are  amply  able  to  look  after  our  own  affairs. 

And  at  last  we  have  come  to  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  Far  East  where 
we  can  say,  in  all  truth,  that  there  is  no  Korean  king.  So  far  as  inter- 
national dealings  go,  not  even  the  fiction  of  independent  Korea  is  preserved. 
In  short,  the  sovereignty  of  Korea  is  forever  gone.  True,  there  is  a 
Korean  emperor,  but  like  the  autonomy  of  Korea,  he  is  a  mere  curiosity  of 
history  whose  chief  function  is  to  remind  people  of  the  things  that  were. 
In  bringing  about  the  present  state  of  things,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Nippon 
has  done  a  few  things  besides  talking. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1  904,  the  Nippon  army  occupied  Seoul.  On 
the  8th  of  the  month  our  navy  had  destroyed  the  entire  Russian  fleet  in  the 
harbor  of  Chemulpo,  and  we  asked  the  Russian  Minister  to  go  away  from 
Seoul.  Koreans  had  not  asked  for  his  departure;  they  rather  wished  to  have 
him  a  while  longer;  and  he  knew  it.  And  the  Russian  Minister  went. 
What  we  asked  of  the  minister  we  also  asked  of  the  legation  guard  which 
had  been  sent  to  protect  the  Russian  minister  and  the  legation.  It,  too,  was 
polite  enough  to  comply — and  no  visitor  would  accommodate  the  wishes  of 
any  power  to  this  extent  unless  he  be  the  master  of  the  house.  Neither  the 
diplomatist  nor  the  student  of  international  law  looked  upon  the  action  of  Nip- 
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pon  in  Korea,  in  this  particular  instance,  as  a  violation  of  international  law,  and 
the  only  justification  of  Nippon's  action  lies  in  the  powerlessness  of  Korea 
to  protect  its  own  interests,  and  her  weakness  to  carry  out  her  duties  as  a 
sovereign  state.  If  additional  proofs  be  needed,  there  is  the  Anglo-Nippon 
treaty,  also  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  of   1905. 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  conditions  of  Korea  to-day.  There  are 
critics  in  our  own  country  who  say  that  the  policy  of  our  Residency  General 
in  Korea  errs  in  moderation;  it  is  even  weak.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  take 
that  view.  I  believe  such  criticism  is  decidedly  wrong.  Prince  Ito  is  a 
distinguished  member  among  the  elder  statesmen  of  Nippon,  with  a  com- 
paratively great  command  of  knowledge,  both  in  diplomatic  and  foreign 
affairs.  I  do  not  say  greater  ability  than  others,  but,  certainly,  he  possesses 
a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  his  colleagues.  The  prince  has  paid 
studious  attention  to  the  history  of  the  colonial  policies  of  modern  states.  I 
believe  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  colonial  enterprises  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  analysed  critically  the  causes  that  led  to  the  failure  of  the  Dutch 
colonies,  and  to  the  success  of  the  British  enterprises.  I  believe  that  he  com- 
mands a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject.  I  believe  especially  that  he  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  British  policies  in  Egypt  and  the  methods  of 
Lord  Cromer.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  reading  in  newspapers  broken 
snatches  of  Prince  Ito's  speeches,  made  before  the  statesmen  and  governmental 
officers  of  Korea.  From  these  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  he  has  prof- 
ited from  the  experiments  and  experiences  of  successful  European  colonial 
policies,  and  has  steered  clear  of  the  dangers  which  brought  about  dis- 
astrous results  in  the  past. 

As  for  the  new  convention  we  had  entered  into  with  Korea  lately,  it  has 
simply  advanced  Nippon's  power  one  step  more.  But  it  is  largely  on  the 
surface,  rather  formal.  This  new  convention  was  the  formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  control  which  in  fact  we  had.  There  is  something  note- 
worthy about  this  new  convention — I  mean  the  way  it  was  received  by 
the  outside  world.  Everywhere,  the  weak  command  the  compassion  of  men. 
The  attitude  of  the  outside  world  toward  Korea  was  an  exception.  Instead  of 
sympathizing  with  weak  Korea,  it  seemed  that  the  world's  moral  support  was 
with  Nippon,  who  was  decidedly  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The  world 
seemed  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Nippon  is  powerful  enough  to 
coerce  Korea,  to  carry  out  her  own  program  by  force,  she  had,  an  the  con- 
tary,  taken  a  milder  policy.  She  had  dealt  with  Korea  in  the  spirit  of 
generosity;  she  had  tried  to  bring  about  reforms  highly  expensive  on  the  part 
of  Nippon,  highly  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Korea,  and  even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  Koreans  have  forgotten  themselves  and  proved  foolhardy  and 
insincere.  Instead  of  appreciating  the  good  things  done  for  them,  they  have 
in  their  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  violated  the  convention  which  they  signed 
placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Nippon  government.  The 
world,    if   it   did   not   become   indignant   at   the   treacherous   methods   of   the 
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Koreans  against  Nippon,  certainly  laughed  at  the  ignorance  and  shortsighted- 
ness of  Korea,  in  trying  to  carry  out  its  pitiful  intrigue  against  the  Nippon 
administration.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  happy  result  is  wholly  due  to 
the  policy  of  Prince  Ito. 

But  what  of  the  future  of  the  Korean  policy?  There  is  no  longer  a 
dispute  as  to  the  paramount  sovereignty  or  the  right  of  Nippon  in  Korea. 
That  is  past  and  dead.  There  only  remains  one  question; — How  are  W3 
to  govern  Korea? 

Some  advocate  the  policy  of  the  all-Korean  cabinet ;  ,  their  idea  is  to 
place  Nippon  officers  in  the  position  of  Vice-Minister  to  the  Korean  cabinet 
officers.  And,  they  claim  that  this  is  the  most  important  step  to  be  taken  for 
the  solution  of  the  Korean  question.  Others  single  out  the  unification  of 
customs  tariff  of  Nippon  and  of  Korea  as  the  one  thing  that  is  necessary. 
There  are  others  who  claim  we  ought  to  take  a  strong  attitude  toward  Korea, 
and  look  upon  the  doctrine  of  annexation  as  the  first  chapter  in  the  gospel 
of  the  final  solution  of  the  Korean  question. 

Now  none  of  these  items  are  really  vital  to  the  one  great  question,  that 
is  to  say:  How  are  we  to  govern  Korea?  What  is  needed  is  healthy 
reform  in  the  administration  of  Korea.  It  is  to  perfect  the  taxation  system 
of  Korea,  it  is  to  bring  about  the  harmonious  workings  of  communication 
and  transportation  facilities  of  Korea,  or  the  establishment  of  such  facilities. 
The  police,  the  administrative  machinery  in  every  department,  education, — 
these  are  really  the  vital  questions  that  ought  to  engage  the  thoughts  of  men 
who  address  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  Korean  question.  And  in  all 
matters  and  details  of  Korean  administration,  the  Resident  General.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  has  the  power  of  saying,  "Go  to  the  right,"  or  "Go  to  the  left." 
He  has  the  power  of  carrying  out  such  command  without  misgiving.  Korea 
is  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  All  administrative  functions,  domestic  politics, 
finance,  the  organization  of  economic  forces,  transportation,  communication, 
roads,  bridges,  harbors,  irrigation,  water  supply,  agriculture,  industrial  enter- 
prises,— all  these  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  our  Residency  General. 
The  entire  Korean  question,  then,  resolves  itself  to  this:  What  is  the  ability 
of  Prince  Ito?  I  believe  Prince  Ito  has  a  well-worked  out  program  for  all 
these  questions.  His  knowledge  and  wealth  of  experience  in  facing  this  difficult 
position,  assure  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  great  achievement  at  his  hand.  No 
doubt  Prince  Ito  will  employ  Korean  talent,  and  when  it  is  properly  di- 
rected, it  ought  to  prove  efficient.  I  for  one,  will  not  be  surprised  if 
under  such  arrangement  we  shall  discover  many  Korean  officials  of  admin- 
istrative ability.  Difficulties  are  many;  the  century  old  customs,  the  almost 
desperate  degradation  and  corruption  which  dwarf  Korean  ability,  and 
circumscribe  the  free  exercise  of  it.  With  all  that,  we  shall  not  be  sure  of 
anything,  unless  we  try,  and  try  we  must.  At  any  rate,  the  employment  of 
Koreans  in  different  branches  of  governmental  activity  would  furnish  them 
experience,  and  that  is  good  for  them,  and  if  they  prove  utterly  incapable  of 
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shouldering  the  responsibility  of  various  positions,  then  it  is  time  to  call  for  the 
Nippon  talent.  And,  happily  enough,  at  present,  Nippon  is  suffering  from  the 
embarrassment  of  riches  in  men  of  ability  for  official  positions.  Among  Nippon 
officials,  over  1 00,000  in  number,  there  is  a  constant  change  and  shifting  of 
positions,  and  from  these  there  ought  to  be  a  goodly  number  who  would  find 
a  renewed  field  of  activity  and  usefulness  in  Korea.  On  this  point,  of  course, 
the  experience  of  Prince  Ito  would  undoubtedly  indicate  a  well  defined 
system. 

There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention,  not  of  the 
Resident  General,  but  of  our  foreign  office.  I  would  like  to  see  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  treaties  entered  into  between  Korea  and  foreign  powers.  The 
majority  of  such  treaties  have  expired  by  limitation,  but  there  still  remain  a  few. 
Since  we  have  decided  to  exercise  our  full  power  in  Korea,  and  more  especially 
since  we  have  agreed  to  take  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  Korea  into  the  hands 
of  Nippon,  it  would  seem  that  Korea  is  in  no  position  to  carry  out  its  treaty 
obligations  to  any  independent  state.  Its  treaties  in  active  force  compel 
a  diplomatic  exchange  between  Korea  and  the  treaty  powers.  This 
I  believe,  is  a  matter  that  should  claim  an  immediate  attention.  This,  as  I 
have  suggested,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Resident  General.  It  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  Departmnt  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  adjustment  of  this 
matter  will  bear  many  a  happy  fruit.  The  settlement  of  the  customs  tariff  is 
one  of  them.  But  as  long  as  Korea  has  its  treaty  obligations  and  under- 
standing with  other  powers  as  an  independent  power,  the  unification  of  customs 
tariff  between  Korea  and  Nippon  cannot  be  brought  about  without  the  co- 
operation and  consent  of  its  treaty  powers.  Moreover,  as  I  have  stated,  such 
treaties  are  impossible,  inasmuch  as  Korea  has  lost  the  power  of  concluding 
such  treaties  as  an  independent  state,  which  it  no  longer  is.  With  all  that,  the 
actual  existence  of  such  treaties  in  force  compels  the  maintenance  of  the  fiction 
of  an  independent  Korea.  The  treaties  must  be  respected  as  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  exist.  The  order  of  the  day,  therefore,  is  to  nullify  the  provisions 
of  Korean  treaties,  and  replace  such  treaties  with  the  existing  treaties  of 
Nippon  with  different  foreign  powers.  There  may  arise  some  difficulties  in 
carrying  this  into  effect.  For  example;  it  may  be  impossible  to  apply  the  con- 
stitution of  Nippon  to  Korea  at  once.  Perhaps  the  judiciary  system  of  Nippon 
could  not  be  extended  to  Korea  at  once,  and  on  such  points  the  formulation 
of  special  treaties  will  be  necessary.  Of  course  our  foreign  office  must  have 
thoroughly  investigated  these  things,  and  even  if  our  foreign  office  has  neglected 
such  matters,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  our  experienced  Residency  General  will 
not  permit  a  neglect  of  this  kind  very  long. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  matters  are  progressing  rather  slowly. 
Two  years  have  passed  since  we  placed  Korea  under  the  power  of  Nippon, 
and  we  have  yet  to  see  public  announcement  of  fundamental  reform  of  this 
type. 
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As  for  the  expenditure  necessary  to  carry  on  the  administrative  and  govern- 
mental machinery  of  Korea,  means  must  be  devised  to  defray  it  by  Korean 
revenues.  This  calls  for  an  extreme  measure  of  economy.  This  implies  the 
financial  independence  of  Korea.  This  is  imperative,  however.  Nippon 
finance  is  none  too  prosperous.  The  stringent  condition  through  which  the 
finance  of  our  country  is  passing  to-day,  does  not  permit  her  to  pour  into 
Korea  our  wealth,  unless  it  be  under  an  extreme  condition.  Moreover,  it  is 
nothing  but  right  that  Korea  should  defray  her  own  expenses.  We  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  taxation  system  of  Korea  is  imperfect,  that  the 
Korean  officials  who  attend  to  the  collection  of  taxes  are  both  inefficient  and 
dishonest,  and  if  the  reform  were  carried  out,  both  in  the  taxation  system  and 
in  the  personnel  of  the  finance  department  of  Korea,  the  Korean  resources  may 
be  able  to  defray,  with  economy,  of  course,  such  expenses  as  the  state 
calls  for.  On  this  point,  Korea  is  happy  in  commanding  the  ability  of  Prince 
I  to.  The  one  fundamental  element  in  the  make-up  of  a  statesman,  is  his  ability 
in  handling  finance.  Among  the  statesmen  of  our  country,  there  is  none 
who  can  boast  of  greater  experience  and  knowledge  in  financial  matters  than 
Prince  Ito.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of 
Nippon  finance  and  diverse  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  our  country,  and 
I  believe,  that  with  his  knowledge  and  experience,  he  must  have  evolved  a 
healthy  and  stable  policy  for  the  administration  of  Korean  finance. 

People  have  said  that  the  object  of  the  recent  visit  of  Prince  Ito,  is  simply 
to  carry  away  plenty  of  money  from  our  country.  Of  course  this  is  ridiculous. 
Prince  Ito's  reputation  as  a  miser  is  very  small,  because  he  is  indifferent  to  mon- 
ey personally.  And  for  that  reason  the  public  has  formed  a  misconception  about 
him ;  they  think  that  he  would  spend  money  right  and  left  without  taking  much 
thought.  This  is  wrong.  The  administration  of  his  own  pocket  may  be  rather 
loose,  but  the  ability  of  Prince  Ito  in  handling  public  finance  is  a  matter 
of  history.     It  is  backed  by  a  splendid  record. 

In  summing  up,  we  say  that  in  the  past  Korea  has  given  Nippon  much 
trouble.  She  has  driven  us  into  bitter  extremeties.  To-day  Korea  stands 
under  the  protection  of  Nippon.  Several  branches  of  her  administrative 
and  governmental  affairs  demand  the  guiding  hand  of  Nippon.  We 
have  shouldered  the  responsibility  of  giving  a  new  life  to  Korea,  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  bring  about  a  healthy  progress  and  the  development  of  the 
Korean,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to  expect  the  gratitude  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Korea,  the  Korean  nobility,  and  the  people  of  Korea, 
for  bringing  to  them  the  days  of  peace,  and  the  safety  of  their  person  and 
property. 


W    tfl. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  OLD  PEKING. 

BY  MARTHA  FITCH  DENBY. 

IV. 


CHURCH. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  we  went  to  church  in  a  body,  the 
Minister  and  his  family,  accompanied  by  the  entire  Legation  staff,  making  a 
party  of  ten.  The  British  Legation  chapel  would  have  been  the  natural  one 
for  us  Episcopalians  to  attend,  even  if  it  had  not  been  the  only  church  in 
the  city  holding  an  English  morning  service.  When  we  entered  the  little 
chapel,  we  seemed  almost  to  fill  it.  The  clergyman  had  just  ascended  the 
pulpit.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  our  coming  was  a  most  welcome  sight  to 
him,  as  without  us  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  read  the  service  to  almost 
empty  benches.  In  fact,  the  size  of  the  congregation  at  the  British  chapel 
depends  largely  upon  the  chief.  If  the  head  of  the  Legation  happens,  as  in 
this  instance,  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  of  course,  a  non-attendant,  there 
will  be  very  few  present  at  the  services.  Being  the  established  church  of 
England  the  chapel  and  chaplain  are  supported  by  the  government.  The 
church  must  be  kept  open  for  regular  services,  no  matter  what  the  religious 
faith  of  the  plenipotentiary  in  charge  may  be — and  he  must  attend  the  service 
in  his  official  capacity  on  all  holy  days,  such  as  Christmas,  on  the  reigning 
monarch's  birthday,  and  on  other  national  anniversaries.  Officially,  as  the 
representative  of  the  British  Government,  he  is  the  head  of  the  established 
church  in  China,  or  any  country  to  which  he  may  be  accredited.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  head  of  the  Legation  is  indifferent  to  the  Protestant 
service,  or,  as  in  one  instance  we  know  of,  actually  opposed  to  it,  and  then  the 
effect  upon  the  attendance  is  most  unfortunate.  The  palmy  days  of  the  little 
chapel  in  our  time,  were  during  the  incumbency  of  Sir  John  Walshman  and 
Sir  Claude  McDonald,  both  of  whom  supported  and  encouraged  by  every 
means  in  their  power  the  strict  attendance  at  service,  setting  the  example  them- 
selves, and  insisting  upon  its  being  followed  by  their  subordinates.  As  a 
rule,  Sunday  is  not  strictly  observed  anywhere  in  the  Orient.  The  laxity  of 
Continentals  spreads,  and  more  or  less  affects  all  nationalities.  Their  rule  is 
after  attending  early  morning  service  to  amuse  themselves  in  any  way  they 
choose.  The  members  of  the  French  and  Russian  legations  had  Sunday  night 
dances,  regularly,  during  the  season.  The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Germans  pre- 
ferred picnics,  tiffins  at  some  old  temple,  skating  or  tennis  parties,  or  any  sort 
of  out-of-door  recreation.  It  was  customary  to  have  something  of  that  sort 
on  every  fine  Sunday  and,  as  the  English  service  was  not  very  early,  one  was 
often  obliged  to  choose  between  church  and  a  picnic,  or  other  function.  Gen- 
erally the  church  suffered  and  even  when  too  well  trained  to  forego  service 
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entirely,  those  who  desired  to  participate  in  some  open  air  entertainment  were 
most  impatient,  and  roundly  abused  the  clergyman  if  for  any  reason  his 
ministrations  were  prolonged.  The  men  sometimes  came  to  worship  in  their 
riding  suits,  and  I  have  seen  ladies  in  church  ready  equipped  for  horseback 
exercise,  sitting  shamefacedly  far  back  near  the  door,  apparently  trying  to 
hide  their  crops  in  the  folds  of  their  habits,  while  their  ponies  pawed  and 
whinnied  outside.  Almost  before  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  they  were 
out  of  the  door,  on  their  ponies,  and  out  of  sight,  like  meteors,  to  overtake 
their  picnic  companions. 

However,  I  must  in  justice  say  that  besides  those  who  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  Christianizing  of  the  Chinese,  there  were  in  spite  of  the  general  loose- 
nesss  with  regard  to  observing  the  Sabbath,  many  really  good  people  in 
Peking.  Some  there  were  who  held  as  staunchly  to  their  strict  home  rules  as 
ever,  and  many  who,  however  careless  they  might  have  become,  were  never 
found  wanting  in  charitable  works.  Nowhere  in  the  world  were  the  sick 
more  tenderly  nursed,  nor  distress  and  trouble  of  any  sort  more  quickly 
alleviated  than  in  our  little  community  of  aliens. 

The  only  church  besides  the  British  where  we  could  hear  English  services 
and  sermons  was  in  the  Union  chapel  at  the  Teng  Shih  Kou'rh,  or  Congrega- 
tional mission.  There  the  different  American  Protestant  denominations  united 
in  worship  every  Sunday,  at  night  only.  At  all  other  times  the  service  was  in 
Chinese.  The  Teng  Shih  Kou'rh  was  selected  because  it  was  half  way  be- 
tween the  other  Protestant  missions;  but  in  that  city  of  magnificent  distances 
and  excruciating  roads,  it  seemed  a  long  way  from  anywhere.  Still,  we  often 
attended  the  service — not  so  frequently  as  we  would  have  liked  to  do,  because 
of  the  objections  I  have  mentioned;  but  we  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  fine 
sermons  preached  in  the  dear,  familiar  American  tongue,  quite  often  by 
Hoosier  preachers,  and  the  delightful  singing  of  familiar  hymns  set  to  tunes, 
that  we  knew  so  well  that  they  almost  sang  themselves,  that  we  felt  well 
repaid  for  going,  in  spite  of  the  hard  road  we  had  to  travel. 

Sometimes  we  went  to  an  especially  fine  celebration  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  and  saw  Chinese  assisting  Pere  Favier  at  the  altar.  It  was  very 
interesting,  and  almost  incredible  that  so  large  and  so  apparently  appreciative 
a  native  congregation  should  have  been  gathered  there,  and  this  was  only  one 
of  a  number  of  other  Roman  churches  in  Peking.  But  then  the  Romanists 
have  had  a  foot-hold  in  China  some  six  hundred  years,  ever  since  the  days 
of  Marco  Polo,  while  Protestant  missionaries  first  gained  admission  to  Peking 
in  1859,  when  the  English  and  French  allies  forced  an  entrance  at  the 
cannon's  mouth. 


FIRST    CALLS. 

We  were  informed  upon  our  arrival  that  our  first  duty  was  to  call  upon 
the  other  legations,  and  upon  every  foreign  woman  in  Peking.     We  were  Jokl 
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that  we  should  give  great  offence  if  we  allowed  anything  except  illness  or 
death  to  interfere  with  the  immediate  performance  of  this  most  important  social 
function. 

So,  leaving  everything  else,  we  started,  the  Minister  and  Charles  Jr.,  on 
ponies,  we  two  ladies  in  our  sedan  chairs.  We  faithfully  perambulated  the 
uninviting  streets  of  the  city,  and  with  our  list  and  guide  to  assist,  visited  an 
untold  number  of  compounds,  sending  in  our  cards  to  each  family  without 
distinction  of  rank.  The  wives  of  ministers,  secretaries  and  customs  people, 
all  received  our  attention,  and  always  we  breathed  a  sigh  of  gratitude  and 
relief  when  in  response  to  our  inquiry  of  "Tai-tai  yo?"  (Is  Madam  within?) 
we  heard  "Tai-tai  mayo,"  or  its  equivalent  in  "pidgin"  of  "Tai-tai  no  have 
got."  Such  answers  came  all  too  seldom.  Still,  after  devoting  three  long 
afternoons  to  this  onerous  duty,  our  consciences  were  clear.  We  knew  that 
we  should  probably  not  recognize  one  in  ten  of  those  whom  we  had  met, 
whose  names  and  personalities  were  all  hopelessly  jumbled  up  in  our  minds, 
so  we  awaited  in  some  dread  the  return  visits,  which  followed  at  once  in 
rapid  succession. 

This  custom  of  newcomers  making  the  first  call  is  observed  religiously  in 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  certainly  a  very  trying  one  to  strangers.  We  had 
some  funny  experiences  on  our  first  visiting  tour.  In  some  unaccountable  way 
the  men  became  separated  from  us.  They,  as  ignorant  of  the  language  as 
ourselves,  by  some  mistake  had  been  carried  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city 
to  see  an  important  personage,  and  both  of  the  interpreters  had  accompanied 
them,  leaving  us  attended  only  by  the  mafoos,  who  spoke  no  English,  to 
blunder  on,  not  knowing  where  we  were  going,  nor  where  we  were  when 
we  got  there.  We  only  discovered  our  helpless  condition  upon  arriving  at 
the  first  stopping  place.  Our  bearers,  rushing  up  as  they  always  do  (like  the 
stage  horses  of  ancient  times  when  approaching  their  destination),  deposited  us 
at  the  entrance,  uttering  their  customary  shout,  probably  to  inform  the  inmates 
that  some  honorable  visitors  desired  admittance. 

Having  sent  in  our  cards,  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  ladies 
who  could  not  speak  one  word  of  any  language  intelligible  to  us.  So  we 
could  only  bow  and  smile,  and  bowing  again,  accept  a  cup  of  tea  from  the 
hand  of  the  pretty  hostess.  Having  sipped  it  we  bowed  and  smiled  some  more, 
and  retired  as  gracefully  as  possible,  as  ignorant  of  our  whereabouts  as  we 
were  when  we  entered.  Afterward  we  found  that  we  had  been  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  Russian  secretaries.  We  had  several  funny  experiences,  but 
none  quite  so  hopeless  as  that  one.  We  fared  much  better  at  the  English 
places,  for,  although  we  knew  not  our  whereabouts,  we  could  at  least  converse 
in  our  own  tongue.  One  bright  little  lady  asked  point  blank  "Do  you  know 
who  I  am?"  "No,  Madam,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,"  was  my  candid 
reply,  at  which  we  both  laughed  heartily,  and  thereupon  was  begun  a  pleasant 
friendship  which   lasted   for  years.      At   the   house   of   one   of   the   English 
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secretaries,  we  first  met  Sir  Robert  Hart,  making  an  afternoon  call.  He  was, 
as  always,  the  knight  errant,  making  to  the  rescue  of  forlorn  females.  He 
introduced  us  to  our  hostess  and,  after  we  had  partaken  of  about  our  sixth 
cup  of  tea  (one  at  each  stopping  place),  he  went  with  us  to  our  chairs,  in- 
spected our  list,  directed  the  mafoos,  and  told  us  where  we  were  going,  and 
the  order  of  our  march.  After  that  we  knew  at  least  upon  whom  we  were 
calling.  At  one  place  we  found  a  very  beautiful  woman,  whose  command  of 
English  was  exceedingly  limited,  but  who,  for  some  reason,  chose  not  to 
speak  French,  which  my  daughter  understood. 

She  gazed  at  us  in  such  evident  amazement  that  we  felt  much  embarrassed. 
Suddenly  she  burst  out  with  "But  no,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  Amer- 
icans!" Much  puzzled  at  her  extraordinary  idea,  we  assured  her  that  we 
really  were  natives  of  that  land  of  wonderful  productions.  Still  she  could 
hardly  be  convinced,  protesting  that  Americans  were  black,  while  we  were 
white.  Yes,  in  fact  much  whiter  than  was  the  dusky  beauty  herself.  But 
whether  she  expected  to  see  Southern  negroes  or  North  American  Indians,  we 

never  knew. 

On  the  next  Wednesday  after  our  arrival,  we  attended  the  first  of  many 
delightful  garden  parties  at  Sir  Robert  Hart's.  His  grounds,  extensive  and 
well  cared  for,  really  the  only  place  in  Peking  approaching  in  greenness  and 
beauty  an  English  garden,  were  cool  and  shady.  His  excellent  band,  com- 
posed entirely  of  Manchu  boys  instructed  and  led  by  an  exceedingly  competent 
Italian  band  master,  discoursed  sweet  music.  We  spent  delightful  hours  there 
on  Wednesday  afternoons  in  the  summer.  Whether  strolling  through  the 
shaded  walks,  joining  in  the  old  time  stately  dances  on  the  green,  or  sitting 
in  the  rustic  chairs  sipping  tea  and  chatting  with  our  companions,  we  seemed 
very  far  removed  from  the  sights,  smells  and  sounds  of  dirty,  noisy,  foul- 
smelling  Peking.  Sir  Robert  seemed  especially  glad  to  welcome  the  young 
girl  in  our  party— and  the  little  boy.  too,  appeared  an  agreeable  sight  to  him. 
In  fact  he  evinced  his  satisfaction  by  sending  the  next  morning  to  Garvin  a 
beautiful  little  Corean  pony  with  all  the  trappings,  a  gift  which  raised  the 
child  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight. 

Sir  Robert  Hart  was,  and  is,  the  most  prominent  foreigner  in  China. 
He  is  the  strong  staff  upon  which  the  Imperial  Government  leans,  and  the 
trusted  adviser  of  the  throne.  He  is  the  inspector  general  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  customs,  and  the  head  of  the  postal  service.  He  is  always  the 
generous  benefactor  of  the  distressed  and  his  hand  once  extended  in  friendship 
is  rarely  withdrawn.  His  hospitable  house  was  ever  open  and  his  entertain- 
ments were  delightful.  His  kindness  and  courtesy  certainly  were  the  most 
agreeable  features  of  the  social  life  of  Peking  and  they  will  always  be 
among  our  most  pleasant  recollections.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  still  num- 
ber him  among  my  friends. 

It  is  most  sad  to  know  that  the  Boxers  burned  Sir  Robert  Hart's  residence, 
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a  perfect  store  house  of  unique  and  beautiful  things,  and  that  a  friendly  (?) 
European  minister  has  calmly  appropriated  a  large  portion  of  his  lovely 
grounds,  leaving  him  not  only  without  a  house,  but  without  a  place  on  which 
to  build  another.  Of  course,  Sir  Robert  Hart  being  in  the  Chinese  service, 
his  house  and  grounds  belonged  to  the  government,  and  that  was  the  excuse 
given  for  the  high  handed  and  unscrupulous  robbery.  It  was  only  a  part  of 
the  land  grabbing  system  which  has  disgraced  the  annals  of  late  history  in 
China. 

PEKING  SOCIETY. 

Society  in  Peking  was  unique  in  those  days  before  the  boxers  turned 
everything  topsy-turvy.  It  was  the  only  court  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know, 
which  absolutely  ignored  the  plenipotentiaries  sent  by  foreign  governments. 
Socially  they  apparently  had  no  existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Empress.  Offi- 
cially they  were  recognized,  of  course,  and  very  cordially  hated  by  the  Tsung 
li  Yamen,  or  foreign  office.  "Why  would  not  these  outsiders  go  back  to  their 
own  barbarous  lands,  wherever  they  might  be,  and  let  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  the  one  important  center  of  the  universe,  enjoy  their  ancient 
and  inalienable  right  to  live  in  seclusion  in  their  own  country?  Why  would 
they  bring  their  bare  faced  women  to  tread  the  streets  and  boldly  scamper 
about  the  country  on  ponies,  mixing  with  the  men  openly  in  public  and  as  if 
on  perfect  equality,  to  the  shame  and  disgust  of  modest,  retiring  Chinese 
women?  Above  all,  by  what  right  did  they  insist  upon  meddling  im- 
pertinently in  the  affairs  of  government  with  which  they  had  no  concern?" 
No  doubt  these  questions  passed  through  Chinese  minds,  and  especially 
worried  their  statesmen.  Alas,  our  own  officials  protested  against  and  abused 
Chinese  seclusion,  which  they  thought  robbed  their  office  of  half  its  importance. 
However  that  might  be,  to  us,  the  women  of  the  legations,  this  state  of  affairs 
seemed  and  was  an  undisguised  blessing.  There  can  never  be  anything  but 
tedium  in  a  forced  association  with  those  whose  ideas  are  so  different,  and 
whose  standard  of  manners  and  etiquette  vary  so  radically  from  our  own. 
And  this  is  especially  so  where  each  side  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  other's 
language.  We  were  accustomed  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  perfect 
freedom.  We  came  and  went  as  we  pleased,  entertained  as  often  and  as 
seldom  as  suited  our  own  convenience,  untrammeled  by  court  regulations.  We 
had  a  code  of  etiquette  of  our  own,  which  was  as  unchangeable  in  our  little 
community  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  longest  residence  was  always  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  he  outranked  every  other  minister  without  regard  to  his  titles,  age,  or 
financial  condition.  In  like  manner  the  wife  of  the  plenipotentiary  who  had 
herself  been  longest  in  the  field,  became  by  custom  the  doyenne,  or  leader  of 
the  diplomatic  society,  although  her  honored  husband  might  possibly  be 
several  degrees  behind  her.     Thus,  when  we  first  reached  Peking,  Mr.  Popoff, 
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ihe  Russian  minister,  and  his  wife,  shared  the  honor  of  being  the  heads  of 
the  diplomatic  body.  They  left  a  few  months  afterward,  and  the  mantle 
of  dean  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Herr  von  Brandt,  the  well  known  German 
diplomat;  but  he  was  a  bachelor,  and,  as  there  was  no  minister's  wife  of 
longer  residence  in  Peking,  it  happened  that  your  humble  servant  became, 
within  six  months  after  our  arrival,  the  doyenne,  or,  as  my  sons  declared,  the 
"Empress  of  Asia  and  Autocrat  of  Peking."  Years  afterward,  when  Herr 
von  Brandt  resigned  his  position  because  he  valued  the  love  of  a  beautiful 
American  girl  far  above  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Kaiser,  my  husband  be- 
came doyen.  But  the  scepter  had  been  in  my  hands  all  those  years  before 
his  were  privileged  to  grasp  it. 

The  position  of  doyenne,  unlike  that  of  her  male  colleague,  carried  with 
it  no  serious  duties.  Although  wielding  no  real  authority,  the  head  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  China  had,  at  that  time,  great  influence  and  his  decision 
generally  settled  all  disputes. 

With  the  ladies,  however,  the  duties  were  light  and  entirely  of  a  social 
character.  To  always  and  on  all  occasions  be  escorted  in  first  at  dinners  and 
other  affairs,  to  take  the  lead  invariably  whenever  and  for  whatever  reason 
a  few  of  us,  or  the  entire  body  of  diplomats,  met  together;  to  be  personally 
consulted  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  prearranged  general  entertainments; 
asked  to  act  as  lady  patroness  at  bachelors'  balls,  race  parties,  etc. — these 
were  the  principal  duties,  and  very  easy  to  perform.  A  smiling  consent  was 
all  that  was  required,  probably  all  that  would  have  been  complied  with. 
Occasionally,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  was  some  charitable 
scheme  designed,  which  it  became  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  inaugurate. 

There  were  women  of  high  rank  in  Peking  who  had  probably  at  other 
places  been  accustomed  to  take  the  lead,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
superiority  in  age  of  the  untitled  American,  which  they  were  all  willing  to 
acknowledge,  made  it  seem  less  unpleasant  to  follow  her  lead,  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  At  any  rate,  she  got  on  beautifully — there  were  no 
squabbles,  nor  jealousies,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  we  were  all  good  friends. 

There  were  remarkably  few  scandals  in  official  circles  in  Peking,  but 
had  there  been  ever  so  many,  I  should  not  try  to  make  my  little  story  more 
interesting  by  giving  the  spicy  details. 

During  our  first  winter,  there  were  only  fourteen  ladies  upon  whom  we 
could  count  to  attend  our  society  functions.  Afterward  the  number  was 
slightly  increased,  but  always  the  men  were  greatly  in  the  majority.  There 
were  also  a  good  many  missionaries  of  both  sexes,  whose  company  I  much 
enjoyed,  and  who  would  have  been  agreeable  acquisitions  to  any  cultivated 
society.  They,  however,  seldom  participated  in  our  gaieties,  having  devoted 
their  lives  to  more  serious  duties;  but  of  them  I  shall  speak  later. 

Dinners  were  the  most  prominent  features  in  Peking  society.  Our  ex- 
perience with  them  began  at  once  and  continued  unremittingly  as  long  as  we 
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were  there.  They  were  so  lengthy  and  so  ceremonious  that,  at  first,  they 
seemed  very  tedious.  Afterwards,  as  we  became  better  acquainted,  and 
especially  when  our  small  circle  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  several 
pleasant  and  accomplished  women,  the  dinners  lost  their  terrors,  and  we  all 
thought  them  enjoyable.  Every  incident,  great  or  small,  gave  an  excuse 
for  these  functions.  To  welcome,  with  a  dinner,  a  new  arrival,  to  speed  the 
parting  guest,  to  celebrate  every  anniversary,  public  or  private,  personal  or 
political,  was  the  inevitable  rule. 

Our  colleagues  and  Sir  Robert  Hart  lost  no  time  in  extending  to  us  their 
hospitality,  and  other  friends  in  the  Imperial  College  and  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Peking  dinners  were  very  profuse, 
consisting  of  many  courses,  each  with  its  appropriate  wine.  They  were  per- 
fectly cooked  and  served.  There  was  no  lack  of  delicacies;  game  of  almost 
every  kind,  fine  fish  from  the  Amur  River  and  from  the  gulf,  grapes  which 
could  not  be  surpassed  anywhere,  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  persimmons,  all 
grown  in  the  country;  besides  oranges  and  pomeloes  (a  delicate  kind  of  grape 
fruit),  brought  from  the  South.  Fine  vegetables,  also,  were  cultivated  by  the 
monks  and  other  gardeners.  To  supply  all  possible  deficiencies,  our  storeroom 
was  stocked  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  with  every  known  edible  that  could 
be  smoked,  preserved,  pickled  or  tinned.  These  were  unsurpassed  in  excell- 
ence and  skillfully  prepared  for  the  table  by  chefs  who  are  equal  to  any  in 
the  world.  We  never  fared  better  than  during  our  life  in  Peking,  nor  were 
so  little  worried  by  the  exigencies  of  house-keeping. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  after-dinner  dancing,  although,  as  a  rule,  the 
only  music  was  furnished  by  the  piano  and  the  players  were  fellow  guests. 
There  were  always  a  number  of  skilled  musicians,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal,  and,  as  we  were,  theoretically  at  least,  "one  family,"  there  was  less 
formality  and  more  willingness  to  oblige  than  could  have  been  found  in  any 
society  not  so  peculiarly  constituted.  We  were  a  handful  of  foreigners  shut 
off  from  the  outside  world,  especially  in  the  winter,  when,  through  the  freezing 
of  the  river  we  were  ice-bound  in  Peking  for  long  months,  and  forced  to  depend 
on  one  another  for  amusement.  Sir  Robert  Hart's  commodious  dancing  hall 
and  his  fine  band  made  all  of  his  entertainments  especially  charming.  He  was 
very  generous,  too,  about  lending  his  band  for  certain  occasions. 

We  began  to  return  these  hospitalities  as  soon  as  possible,  not  even  wait- 
ing to  "get  a  good  ready."  We  would  not  receive  the  new  furniture  which 
had  been  ordered  from  Shanghai  before  spring,  so  we  welcomed  our  friends 
to  seats  at  our  crippled  table  in  chairs,  which,  although  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  were  quite  safe,  as  (I  knew  to  my  cost),  some  other  people's  were  not 
— always.  I  trusted  to  the  ample  cloth  to  hide  the  peculiar  supports  which 
securely  held  up  our  teakwood  extension  table,  although  I  suspected  that  the 
foot  of  some  long  legged  guest  occasionally  came  in  contact  with  my  carefully 
concealed  dry-goods  boxes.      However,  these  improvised  arrangements  were 
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too  common  in  Peking  to  excite  more  than  a  smile  of  amusement  from  any- 
one but  a  very  new  arrival. 

Except  the  Maquo  Foo,  all  the  principal  legations  were  provided  with 
ball-rooms,  but,  in  spite  of  this  lack  in  our  house,  we  contrived  to  have  the 
indispensable  after  dinner  dancing.  The  drawing-room  was  large  and  the 
floor  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  When  we  entertained  at  big  dinners, 
we  received  our  guests  on  soft  rugs  with  everything  as  tastefully  arranged  as 
possible,  and  the  room  really  presented  a  very  creditable  appearance.  After 
dinner,  we  returned  to  find  the  drawing  room  transformed  into  a  conven- 
tional ball-room  with  bare  floors,  chairs  ranged  against  the  walls  and  all 
superfluous  furniture  removed.  Our  dusk'y-hued,  soft-footed  retainers  had 
done  all  this  work  as  noiselessly  as  fairies  while  we  were  at  the  table.  Not 
one  sound  had  reached  our  ears  in  the  next  room.  Nor  was  this  all.  No 
matter  how  late  they  stayed,  the  room  was  restored  to  its  normal  condition  as 
soon  as  the  guests  retired.  The  rays  of  the  morning's  sun  searched  in  vain  for 
any  trace  of  the  previous  night's  disorder.  During  the  season  these  festivities 
and  others,  even  more  upsetting,  occurred  frequently. 

When  we  left  home  (1885)  we  Americans,  on  our  side  of  the 
Alleghanies,  at  least,  had  not  adopted  the  English  custom  of  the  women 
trooping  off  alone  from  the  dining  table,  leaving  the  men  behind.  We,  at 
the  Maquo  Foo,  preferred  to  follow  "American  leads,"  and  the  gentlemen 
courteously  escorted  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room,  where  coffee  was  served 
by  the  Tai-tai  or  some  fair  substitute  appointed  for  her.  Then,  one  by  one, 
the  men  stole  away  to  the  smoking-room  to  find  the  requisite  cigars  and  liquid 
refreshments  awaiting  them  there. 
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COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  NIPPON  IN  ASIA  * 

BY  BARON  GOTO. 

Ex-Governor  General  of  Formosa. 
President  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  the  victorious  campaign  of  Nippon  was  to  place  at 
her  command  the  territory  in  which  she  can  work  out  her  imperial  colonial 
policy.  I  do  not  use  the  phrase,  the  territory  for  the  new  colonial  policy 
of  Nippon,  in  the  restricted  sense;  I  mean  something  larger  than  a  corner 
or  two  of  our  neighboring  states  on  which  we  could  plant  small  and  frag- 
mentary colonies.  The  sphere  in  which  Nippon  is  invited  to  carry  out  her 
colonial  policy  includes,  of  course,  all  those  sections  of  Asia  which  have 
come  to  us  under  the  terms  of  lease  or  as  protectorate  or  as  a  newly  annexe  i 
territory.  The  one  stereotyped  policy  cannot  be  carried  out  in  all  sections 
of  these  territories.  Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak  of  the  entire 
territory  as  a  general  sphere  in  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  discuss  the 
colonial  policy  of  our  imperial  government.  Still,  in  discussing  the  question, 
one  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  program  must  be  flexible,  be- 
cause the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  to 
which  the  colonial  policy  is  to  be  applied,  are  always  and  constantly  changing. 
Moreover,  the  expansion  program  of  Nippon  at  the  present  time  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  stated  with  any  accuracy,  or  even  probability,  as  to  what  the 
to-morrow  may  bring  forth. 

One  thing  is  certain,  with  all  that;  the  wand  which  turns  the  aftermath 
of  the  victorious  campaign  into  a  golden  harvest,  is  the  right  solution  of  the 
colonial  policy.  In  other  words,  the  discussion  and  right  solution  of  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  imperial  government  is  by  far  the  most  important 
theme  that  is  calling  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  country  after  the 
war.  Admitting  then,  the  prime  importance  of  the  colonial  policy  at  this 
period  of  our  national  life,  let  us  review  in  brief  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  colonial  policy  of  our  government.  The  indifference,  the  cool- 
ness with  which  the  public  has  faced  this  question,  the  most  vital,  as  far  as 
the  gathering  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  war  is  concerned,  is  surprising. 
It  is  unexpected,  and  utterly  bewildering.  There  are  many  financiers,  many 
economists;  they  say  many  things,  write  a  good  deal,  and  pray,  what  do  they 
discuss,  day  in  and  day  out?  Principally,  the  national  debt  or  the  revenue 
or  the  economical  conduct  of  the  administration.  Some  of  them  enter,  indeed, 
into  the  discussion  of  productive  industries,  of  transportation,  of  communica- 
tion, but  in  connection  with  their  discussions,  rarely  do  we  see  these  financiers 
and  economists  touch,  even  as  subordinate  topics,  on  the  vital  question  of  the 
colonial  policy.      It  is  all  the  more  surprising,  because  among  these  men  who 
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are  writing  on  the  economic  and  industrial  topics  of  our  country  are  those 
who  are  rich  in  experience,  broad  in  their  view.  If  you  wish  to  realize  how 
indifferent  our  people  are  on  this  most  vital  question  of  the  day,  you  need 
not  go  any  further  than  a  book  shop.  Scarcely  can  you  find  a  work  of  any 
importance  on  our  colonial  policy  published  by  a  man  of  unquestioned 
authority.  There  are  a  few  books,  to  be  sure,  written  on  the  colonial  enter- 
prises, but  they  are  mostly  technical  works,  discussing  general  aspects  of  the 
question,  and  they  misunderstand  or  overlook  entirely  the  peculiar  branches  of 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country  in  connection  with  them.  The  burden  of 
these  works  is  whether  we  have  a  right  or  whether  we  do  not  have  a  right 
ro  colonize  this,  that  and  the  other  portion  of  Korea  or  Manchuria.  We 
have  never  heard  of  a  village  school-master  or  a  clerk  in  office  that  brought 
about  the  right  solution  of  a  world-problem.  I  have  often  asked  the 
question,  why  is  it  that  this  supreme  question,  the  right  solution  of  which 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  construction  of  the  Greater  Nippon  after 
the  war,  should  be  consigned  to  such  a  hopeless  limbo  of  indifference?  This 
indifference  to  the  colonial  policy  of  our  country  is  fatal,  because  it  strikes 
at  the  root.  It  is  as  if  a  farmer  be  careless  of  the  seeds  he  sows  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  soil  in  which  he  sows  the  seeds.  One  would  laugh  at  a  farmer 
who  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  examining  into  the  quality  of  soil,  who  was 
utterly  indifferent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  seeds  he  sowed,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  expected  a  splendid  harvest  in  the  seasons  to  come.  The  Nippon 
of  to-day  can  be  likened  to  such  a  farmer.  Before  us  is  an  imperative  duty 
of  paying  back  an  enormous  national  debt,  which  the  war  has  forced  upon 
our  shoulders.  Moreover,  we  owe  a  debt  of  duty  to  those  men  who  paid, 
and  so  generously,  too,  the  high  price  of  their  blood,  in  the  critical  hour  of 
our  state,  that  she  may  become  great  in  the  days  to  come.  In  order  to 
gather  properly  the  fruits  of  the  war  which  taxed  us  to  such  an  extreme 
extent,  it  is  nothing  short  of  being  criminal,  this  utter  indifference  to  the  vital 
question  of  colonization.  We  must  reap  the  greatest  harvest  out  of  this 
tremendous  expenditure,  both  in  money  and  blood,  which  the  last  war  called 
for;  and  the  question  of  the  day  is,  how  can  we  gather  the  greatest  harvest? 
Is  it  by  discussing  everlastingly  how  we  can  cut  down  the  expenses  of  state, 
how  we  can  manage  what  little  money  we  have  left,  and  always  taxing  our 
minds  and  attention  with  the  negative  side  of  the  administration  of  state? 
Such  policies,  in  my  judgment,  would  bring  about  a  harvest  that  is  well 
worthy  of  the  small-hearted  and  those  of  small  courage. 

If  it  be  considered  that  the  first  duty  of  state  in  these  constructive  years 
following  the  war  is  to  make  the  result  of  the  victorious  campaign  tell,  and 
tell  to  the  utmost  for  the  betterment  and  for  the  enlargement,  not  only  of 
national  prestige,  but  of  national  resources,  I  hold  that  the  first  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  discussion,  to  the  discovery  of  the  right  solution  of  the 
colonial  policy  of  our  government.  And  in  the  solution  of  the  colonial 
policy  I  hold  that,  above  all,  we  must  lay  our  foundation  well,  that  we  must 
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plan  our  colonial  policy  on  a  large  scale.  We  expect  a  great  deal;  let  us 
sow  rightly  and  extensively.  We  must  not  be  cowardly;  we  must  not  be 
shrinking.  We  must  command,  instead  of  being  enslaved  by  it,  the  order 
of  things.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  throw  into  this  enterprise  without 
stint,  no  small  amount  of  capital.  Wherever  we  find  an  opportunity  in  a 
certain  section  of  the  territory  calling  for  extensive  investment,  let  us  not 
hesitate.  Wherever  there  are  dominant  resources,  let  us  exploit  them.  Wher- 
ever we  find  the  fountains  of  wealth,  let  us  not  stop  too  long  in  discussing 
how  limited  our  powers  are  in  dealing  with  such  sources  of  wealth.  We 
have  placed  ourselves  in  such  a  situation  that  we  cannot  go  back;  neither 
can  we  tail  off  the  world  procession,  which  is  traveling  at  no  slow  pace. 

In  stating  my  position  on  the  colonial  policy  in  this  manner  from  the 
outset,  I  am  aware  that  I  would  not  be  happy  enough  to  command  the  in 
stant  approval  of  the  economists  and  financiers  of  our  country.  When  For- 
mosa came  under  our  imperial  government  and  became  a  portion  of  our 
country,  we  saw  something  very  like  the  situation  of  to-day.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  clearly  shown  what  difficulties  there  were  in  the  path  of  settling 
a  colonial  policy  of  a  country.  There  were  men  in  those  days  who  looked 
upon  Formosa  as  a  burden,  as  a  great  tax  on  the  mother  country,  the  burden 
and  tax  which  disordered  her  financial  and  economic  conditions,  and  in  fact 
struck  a  telling  blow  at  her  resources  and  financial  ability.  Such  things  have 
not  been  confined  to  our  country  alone.  The  same  dread  that  colonies  would 
tax  a  mother  country  beyond  her  ability,  was  seen  in  England  also.  At 
an}r  rate,  it  remains  as  a  fact  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  financiers 
and  economists  who  not  only  looked  upon  Formosa  as  a  tax  upon  the  nation, 
but  who  tried  their  best  to  propogate  their  views  among  the  people,  and 
create  national  skepticism  on  this  question.  This  unrest  and  skepticism  re- 
lative to  the  ability  of  the  mother  country  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  depend- 
ency, threw  endless  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  successful  solution  of  the 
colonial  policy  of  Nippon  in  Formosa.  To  such  an  extent  had  the  skepticism  of 
the  people  attained,  that  at  that  time  it  forced  the  men  in  office  to  pay 
their  entire  attention  to  the  right  solution  of  the  Formosan  problem  along  only 
one  line,  namely, — to  bring  about  the  economic  and  financial  independence  of 
the  colony.  On  that,  and  that  alone,  were  the  men  in  office  forced  to  fix  their 
entire  attention.  Instead,  therefore,  of  looking  at  the  colonization  problem 
from  the  larger  point  of  veiw,  instead  of  throwing  into  the  colonial  undertaking 
the  adequate  amount  of  attention  and  capital  which  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  bring  about  sufficiently  great  results  from  such  an  undertaking,  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  devote  its  entire  attention  to  the  plan  of  working  out 
a  financial  and  economic  independence  of  the  colony  with  as  little  expenditure 
as  possible,  and  in  bringing  about  such  independence  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  crime  of  having  forced  such  foolish  and  short-sighted  policy  upon 
Formosa  is  entirely  due  to  the  class  of  financiers  and  economists  who  did 
their  best  in  alarming  the  public  confidence  as  to  the  ability  of  the  mother 
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country  in  handling  such  a  colonial  program.  At  the  present  time,  Formosa 
has  worked  out  her  financial  independence.  There  are  people  who  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  and  successful  example  of  our  colonial  policy.  They 
hold  up  Formosa  and  say  that  while  Formosa  is  ready  to  receive  instructions 
from  its  mother  country,  it  has  attained  a  position  independent  of  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  mother  country  in  any  sense  whatever,  that  it  is  perfectly  able 
to  conduct  its  affairs  on  its  own  revenues. 

But  the  mere  fact  of  having  attained  financial  or  economic  inde- 
pendence, does  it  really  spell  the  success  of  a  colony?  In  my  judgment, 
this  view  of  our  administration  in  Formosa  is  not  only  a  serious  blunder,  so 
far  as  Formosa  in  particular  is  concerned,  but  such  a  conception  of  things 
leaves  a  great  and  fatal  precedent  that  would  affect  not  only  our  policies  to- 
ward Formosa,  but  toward  all  the  other  colonies  and  sections  of  Asia  open 
to  our  colonial  enterprise. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  say,  and  very  kindly,  one  thing:  the  sphere 
in  which  we  are  invited  to-day  to  carry  out  our  colonial  policy  is,  indeed, 
an  arena  of  international  competition.  The  sphere  we  are  discussing  is  one 
in  which  we  are  of  necessity  compelled  to  struggle  for  the  mastery  over  the 
active  enterprises  of  a  number  of  other  powers  which  are  also  exerting  their 
utmost.  The  territory  under  consideration  is  such  that  the  natives  are  not 
at  all  partial  to  any  foreign  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  constantly 
up  in  arms  against  one  or  the  other  of  the  foreign  powers.  It  is  an  open 
arena  of  a  market  in  which  the  fittest  party  who  succeeds  in  satisfying  its 
people,  is  likely  to  survive.  Look  at  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
look  at  Korea  and  Manchuria;  one  and  all,  they  are  the  territories  in  which 
international  commercial  competition  of  more  than  one  power,  is  admitted. 
Between  them  and  the  mother  countries  which  claim  the  dominant  influence 
and  interest  in  the  territories  mentioned,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  mis- 
understanding, no  end  of  complication.  Difficulties  are  arising  from  taxation 
of  different  kinds,  from  different  conditions  which  are  purely  local  to  the 
soil.  In  these  territories  where  such  conditions  are  prevalent,  the  narrow 
and  short-sighted  policy  of  bringing  about  the  hasty  financial  independence 
of  the  colonies  is  the  mother  of  all  evils  and  misunderstandings.  It 
breeds  no  end  of  evil  tendencies  which  put  the  people  of  such  territories  in 
opposition  to  the  mother  country.  It  prolongs,  naturally,  the  period  of  dis- 
order; such  prolongation  would  mean  additional  expenditure,  and  in  the  end 
it  would  prove  more  expensive  to  the  mother  country  than  otherwise.  More- 
over, all  this  expenditure  will  be  powerless  to  nullify  the  hostile  sentiment 
and  attitude  of  the  natives.  That  is  not  all;  such  expensive  period  of  delay 
would  bring  about  evil  results.  One  may  suggest  the  application  of  a  legal 
process  by  which  to  suppress  and  awe  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the 
natives,  and  thereby  bring  forth  order.  That,  by  no  means,  establishes  the 
prestige  of  the  mother  country  among  the  natives.  It  results  only  in  driving 
a  simple  and  child-like  race  to  taste  the  curious  doctrine  of  personal  rights, 
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which  they  do  not  understand,  neither  do  they  digest.  The  result  of  it  all 
will  be  that  they  will  develop  the  power  of  resistance  against  authority,  and, 
among  themselves,  develop  a  quarrelsome  habit  of  going  to  court  for  every- 
thing. In  short,  such  regime  will  end  in  creating  a  race  very  difficult  to 
administer.  That  is  the  reason  why  in  the  colonial  experiences  of  different 
powers,  a  great  deal  of  expenditure  has  been  wasted  in  the  effort  to  sooth 
or  suppress  the  hostile  sentiments  and  actions  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
of  different  colonies  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to  obey  the  wishes  of 
the  mother  country,  the  attempts  of  this  kind  have  brought  no  end  of  disaster, 
not  only  to  the  administration,  but  to  the  people.  The  victims  naturally  were 
the  simple  and  ignorant  people  who  had  committed  no  crime,  but  suffered 
all  the  evil  consequences  of  the  ignorance  and  blunders  of  colonial  policies 
of  different  powerful  states ;  and  this  unhappy  result  came  from  the  simple  fact 
that  mother  countries  failed  to  apply  right  methods  in  the  very  beginning  of 
their  different  colonial  enterprises,  and  more  particularly  because  the  mother 
country  failed  to  see  that  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  happy  and 
prosperous  colony,  the  expenditure,  which  is  comparatively  large,  was  unavoid- 
able. It  is  because  the  mother  country  failed  to  lay  the  firm  foundation  of 
a  successful  colony,  and  adopt  a  gentle  and  lenient  policy  toward  the  natives 
and  aggressive  and  courageous  execution  along  the  line  of  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  the  colonial  territory.  History  is  not  poor  in  affording 
examples  along  this  line.  Those  powers  which,  in  their  timid  and  restrictive 
policy,  did  not  see  the  wisdom  of  devoting  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital,  of 
adopting  a  sufficiently  large  policy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  colony, 
have  always  faced  ruin.  Of  course  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  upon 
the  expensive  policy  of  throwing  an  enormous  amount  of  treasure  into  a  new 
colonial  territory  as  the  only  successful  solution  of  a  colonial  policy.  The 
first  essential  element  in  the  right  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  frame  a  policy 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  colony,  and  the  opportunities  which 
it  offers.  To  put  it  more  practically  and  to  the  point,  the  first  essential  ele- 
ment which  decides  whether  the  colonial  policy  should  proceed  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  conditions  of  the  territory,  or  not,  is  the  right  men  for  the 
leading  positions  of  colonial  administration.  Without  such  men,  no  amount 
of  capital  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  colony  will  bring  forth  desired 
results.  After  finding  such  men,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  state  should 
put  absolute  confidence  in  their  administration  and  judgment,  to  give  them  a 
perfectly  fair  chance,  to  support  them  in  any  measure  they  propose,  and  back 
them  with  sufficient  appropriation,  without  stint  or  narrow  limitation.  In  the 
treatment  of  such  men,  it  would  be  well  for  the  state  to  profit  by  the  bitter 
experiences  of  the  past,  and  avoid  repeating  the  full  experience  of  being 
satisfied  with  small  gains  in  front  of  its  nose,  but  on  the  contrary,  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  a  great  future.  So  supported,  the  men  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  colonial  administration  should  find  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
colony  or  the  territory  over  which  a  nation  is  to  carry  out  its  colonial  policies 
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into  a  friendly  mood  of  voluntary  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  with  its 
mother  country,  which  will  be  the  safest  precaution  against  any  efforts  on  the 
part  of  rival  powers  to  arouse  the  natives  to  hostile  action. 

As  for  the  imperial  land  of  Nippon,  both  the  empire  and  the  territory 
over  which  she  is  about  to  inaugurate  her  colonial  policies  are  limited, 
that  is  to  say,  in  comparison  with  other  powers  and  their  colonial  spheres. 
Moreover,  the  experiences  of  our  imperial  country  in  matters  colonial  are 
quite  young.  For  that  reason  it  is  evident  that  Nippon  is  not  in  position 
at  once  to  adopt  bodily  the  policies  of  larger  countries  and  their  practical 
measures  in  colonial  enterprises. 

As  the  first  step  in  reaping  the  results  of  a  victorious  war  is  through 
colonial  administration,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
devote  our  grave  attention  to  the  serious  study  of  the  colonial  policies  and 
experiences  of  other  countries.  This  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital 
problems  of  the  hour.  I  cannot  emphasize  this  any  too  strongly,  for  the 
reason  that  the  blunders  of  other  powers  in  colonial  matters  came  from  the 
carelessness  or  the  lack  of  interest,  which  placed  the  colonial  question  among 
the  matters  of  second  or  of  third  rate  importance.  In  the  past  the  powers 
of  the  world  have  not  looked  upon  colonial  administration  as  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  the  duties  of  state,  and  for  that  reason  the  colonial  policies  have 
often  subjected  to  miserly  and  narrow  policies  of  academic  financiers  and 
economists,  and  they  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  commanding  a  large 
fund,  which  was  essential  for  the  reaping  of  a  large  harvest.  For  that 
reason  my  contention  is,  that,  as  far  as  the  present  conditions  of  the  country 
will  permit,  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  colonial  policy  of  our  land 
from  a  broader  point  of  view.  We  ought  to  make  it  tune  with  the 
great  tendencies  of  the  world-movements  in  the  Far  East.  We  ought  to 
have  at  heart  the  future  of  our  country  and  its  fortunes.  In  this  day,  which 
calls  for  the  laying  of  a  foundation  of  a  great  thing,  we  ought  to  summon 
all  our  courage.  The  hour  is  ripe  for  our  imperial  country  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  colonial  policy.  If  not  the  entire  foundation,  let  us  lay  at 
least  one  great  foundation  stone,  at  which  we  need  not  blush  nor  our  posterity, 
remembering  always  that  the  expansion  of  our  imperial  land,  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  our  children,  rests  upon  the  right  solution  of  the  colonial  policy, 
upon  the  adjustment  of  diverse  departments  and  schemes  of  such  policy  in  a 
hundred  different  directions.  We  must  not  neglect  to  keep  our  eyes  open  to  the 
shifting  of  the  great  world-forces,  especially  in  this  one  greater  and  greatly 
neglected  matter  of  the  colonization  policy  of  Nippon. 
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ASIA  DISCOVERS  AMERICA. 
A  Consideration  of  the  Possibilities  of  Asiatic  Immigration. 

BY   MICHAEL   J.   DEE. 

America  has  been  "discovered"  several  times  with  various  results.  It 
may  be  that  long  before  the  first  European  crossed  the  Atlantic,  some  estra'ys 
from  Asia,  possibly  by  way  of  Behring  Straits,  reached  the  continent,  and 
became  the  progenitors  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  whom  Columbus  and  his 
cotemporaries  found,  and  who  have  since  been  all  but  exterminated;  but  of 
that  "discovery"  we  know  nothing  and  it  is  quite  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  inquiry.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  ask  whether  the  com- 
paratively advanced  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  the  cliff-dwellers  and 
mound-builders,  came  still  later  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  those  portions  of  the  continent  where  they  were  found, 
suppressing  or  exterminating  an  inferior  race  which  preceded  them.  It  is 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  same  influences  which  brought  the  species  into 
existence  elsewhere  came  into  action  somewhere  between  the  Arctic  Sea  and 
Cape  Horn  at  some  time  in  the  geological  history  of  What  is  now  regarded  by 
scientists  as  the  oldest  of  the  continents. 

The  first  alleged  "discovery"  of  America  in  historical  times  is  somewhat 
mythical,  but  there  is  no  present  occasion  for  a  quarrel  with  the  Irish  anti- 
quarians who  tell  us  that  St.  Brendon  with  a  few  companions  drifted  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  Sixth  Century  in  a  wicker  boat  and  founded  a  mission  on 
the  American  shores,  which  was  subsequently  abandoned  and  later  forgotten 
altogether.  That  nothing  came  of  this,  if  it  ever  took  place,  removes  it  as  a 
factor  from  the  equation  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  attempt  to 
work  out. 

Much  the  same  fate  befell  the  next  "discovery,"  that  of  the  Norsemen 
in  the  Tenth  Century,  which  is  well  enough  authenticated,  but  was  equally 
without  results  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Ignorant  of 
geography,  and  indifferent  to  mere  discovery  for  discovery's  sake,  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  significance  of  their  adventure,  they  made  no  permanent  settle- 
ment, and  their  performance  was  forgotten  by  the  few  who  knew  of  it,  and 
would  never  have  been  recalled  by  the  historian  had  not  some  of  their  Sagas 
told  the  story  in  their  writings  to  be  afterwards  given  to  the  modern  world 
when  it  had  become  more  curious  than  valuable  as  historical  material.  They 
were  not  looking  for  empty  lands  to  settle  and  improve,  but  for  rich  and  peopled 
countries  to  pillage,  and  their  efforts  thereafter  were  directed  toward  the 
opulent  and  populous  lands  of  southern  Europe.  The  impoverished  and 
naked  savages  of  North  America  presented  no  temptation  to  their  greed.  Had 
they  planted  colonies  on  this  side  the  ocean,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have 
maintained  them,  for  their  civilization  was  little  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
natives,  their  industry  no  more  productive,  and  their  appetites  and  necessities 
greater. 
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When  Europe  again  "discovered"  America  toward  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  a  very  different  result  followed.  Europe  was  over- 
populated,  considering  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  there 
was  a  surplus  population  there  to  swarm  into  new  and  comparatively  empty 
lands.  The  arts  of  war  had  been  so  developed  as  to  make  the  new  comers 
so  superior  to  the  aborigines,  that  the  extermination  of  the  latter  was  little  more 
difficult  than  the  killing  of  wild  beasts.  Navigation  had  become  sufficiently 
perfected  to  make  the  passage  over  the  ocean  no  serious  undertaking.  Europe 
was  ripe  for  swarming,  and  like  a  nation  of  bees,  it  swarmed  to  the  New 
World,  where  a  new  hive  was  established.  A  whole  race  was  wiped  out  of 
existence  to  make  way  for  the  new  one,  and  in  three  centuries,  except  in  the 
comparatively  civilized  regions  where  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Peruvians 
of  the  Andean  littoral  opposed  a  dense  native  population  to  the  impact  of  the 
Caucasian,  a  considerably  denser  European  population  was  developed  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  than  lived  on  the  other  side  when  Columbus  set  sail  from 
Spain.  It  was  the  greatest  transference  and  substitution  of  human  types  th: .' 
ever  occurred  on  the  planet  at  least  in  historic  time.  Once  the  European  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century  secured  a  foothold  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  new 
continent,  the  doom  of  the  native  races  was  sealed,  and  all  of  North  and  most 
of  South  America  became  merely  a  European  colony.  Had  the  Caribs  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  warriors  of  Powhattan,  been  addicted  to  discussing 
their  affairs  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  they  would  probably  have  been 
able,  as  soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  whites,  to 
predict  the  doom  which  subsequently  overtook  their  race.  They  could  easily 
have  foreseen  that  there  was  no  chance  for  them  against  people  who  could 
get  food  enough  for  a  whole  family  out  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  while  the 
poor  red  man  required  a  wide  area  in  which  to  hunt  the  wild  animals  whose 
flesh  afforded  him  his  only  food  and  whose  pelts  clothed  him  against  the  cold: 
As  his  hunting  grounds  were  turned  into  farms  he  moved  westward  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Had  Columbus  been  a  Chinaman,  a  Japanese  or  a  Hindu,  and  had  his 
discovery  been  followed  by  a  movement  from  Asia  instead  of  from  Europe,  it 
can  now  be  easily  seen  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  long  ago  have 
been  packed  with  Asiatics,  who  by  this  time  would  have  made  it  impossible 
as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Caucasian  races.  Europe  would  have  been 
locked  up  in  its  own  continent,  or  compelled  to  reverse  the  ancient  migration 
of  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  and  move  back  eastward 
into  Siberia  and  South  Central  and  Western  Asia.  But,  fortunately  for  the 
Caucasian  races,  the  trackless  and  unknown  waste  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  lay 
between  Asia  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  primitive  Asiatic  naviga- 
tion was  incapable  of  exploring  its  vast  width.  It  was  not  until  the  Caucasian 
race  itself,  having  filled  up  the  waste  places  in  America,  finally  reached  its 
western  shores,  crossed  the  ocean,  impassable  to  the  Asiatics,  and  brought  to 
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the  very  doors  of  the  yellow  races  the  story  of  their  exploits,  that  Asia  in  its 
turn  "discovered"  America.  Three  and  a  half  centuries  after  the  landing  of 
Columbus,  a  Chinaman,  a  Japanese,  a  Hindu  or  a  Siamese,  on  this  continent 
was  something  to  exhibit  in  a  museum.  Even  at  present  the  yellow  race  has 
made  less  impression  as  an  element  of  our  population  than  the  Europeans  had 
made  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Spaniards  discovered  the  main  land  of 
the  continent.  But  they  have  "discovered"  America,  as  surely  as  the  white 
race  discovered  it  four  centuries  ago,  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  that 
they  will  forget  it  and  lose  it  again  as  did  the  Norsemen  of  the  Tenth  Century. 


What  will  they  do  with  it  ?  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  they  may  repeat 
the  revolution  which  the  European  discovery  has  effected  in  the  last  four 
centuries?  It  may  shock  the  ordinary  white  man,  who  prides  himself  upon  his 
racial  superiority,  to  suggest  even  remotely  such  a  possibility.  That  any  race 
whatsoever,  now  existing  on  the  planet,  could  deal  with  him  as  his  forbears 
dealt  with  the  American  aborigine,  could  push  him  eastward  from  the  Pacific 
coast  as  he  pushed  the  Indian  westward  from  the  Atlantic,  seems  incredible. 

The  question,  however,  can  be  answered  with  more  certainty  after  examin- 
ing carefully  the  qualities  and  methods  which  enabled  the  white  to  exterminate 
the  Indian,  and  inquiring  if  the  Asiatic  has  not  those  very  qualities  in  a  degree 
as  superior  to  the  white  as  the  latter's  equipment  in  them  was  superior  to  the 
red  Indian's. 

The  most  rudimentary  power  of  reasoning  will  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that,  had  the  white  man  no  better  means  of  securing  food  than  the 
Indian,  while  needing  as  much  or  more  of  it  to  maintain  efficiency,  his  superior 
force  or  valor  would  never  have  enabled  him  to  substitute  his  own  for  the 
aboriginal  race  on  this  continent.  He  might  have  defeated  the  Indian  in  battle 
every  time  he  met  him,  but  if  he  had  to  hunt  for  his  meat  like  the  Indian,  he 
could  not  have  supported  any  greater  population  than  the  latter. 


The  law  of  evolution  does  not  imply,  as  many  think,  that  the  "fittest  to 
survive"  is  by  any  means  a  species  or  variety  which  by  any  known  standard  of 
human  judgment  would  be  regarded  as  the  best,  the  most  desirable,  the  most 
beautiful,  most  moral,  or  even  the  most  physically  powerful,  or,  among  men, 
the  most  intellectual.  The  survivor  is  that,  which,  without  regard  to  human 
standards,  is  best  adjusted,  or  so  plastic  as  to  be  able  to  adjust  itself,  to  the 
inevitable  environment.  The  cockroach  is  not  a  particularly  admirable  or 
lovely  beast,  and  yet  it  is  likely  that  he  was  on  earth  long  before  most  of  the 
present  animal  population,  including  man,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be 
here  when  most  of  the  present  species,  including  man,  have  disappeared.  He 
was  the  fittest  to  survive  among  his  early  cotemporaries  of  the  carbon- 
iferous period,  and  he  is  probably  the  fittest  to  survive  of  all  his  present  ones. 
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Now,  of  all  the  elements  of  the  environment  to  which  adjustment  is  most 
vital,  food  takes  the  first  place.  Without  food  there  can  be  no  life.  With 
unlimited  food,  and  unlimited  space  to  occupy,  there  is  hardly  an  imaginable 
limit  to  the  multiplication  of  life.  As  the  two  first  conditions  are  unimag- 
inable, the  third  can  be  dismissed  at  once  from  any  part  in  the  problem. 
Life  is  limited  by  food. 


When  food  can  not  be  increased  in  quantity,  when  the  limit  is  approxi- 
mately reached,  that  species  which  can  diminish  its  necessities,  which  can,  in  a 
word,  procreate  and  live  on  a  smaller  quantity,  becomes  at  once  the  "fittest," 
and  will  survive  all  others.  Temporarily,  of  course,  the  species  which  can 
produce  most  food,  or  rob  the  producer  of  a  portion,  will  have  an  advantage, 
but  ultimately  the  limit  of  his  possible  production  or  robbery  will  be  reached, 
and  then  the  smallest  consumer,  with  a  given  supply,  will  regain  the  supremacy. 
The  ruminant  animals  will  probably  survive  the  lions  and  tigers  who  prey  upon 
them,  for  the  last  carnivor  will  die  of  starvation  before  he  can  catch  and 
devour  the  last  deer,  who  will  still  find  grass  and  propagate  his  kind. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  among  the  varieties  of  the  human  species.  The 
conquering  races  die  out,  in  spite  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  theory  of  the 
"Blonde  Beast,"  who  was  to  eat  up  all  the  others.  The  blonde  conquerors 
that  swept  from  their  frozen  north  and  made  slaves  of  the  dark  haired  races 
of  southern  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  have  disappeared  from  Italy, 
Spain,  Southern  and  Western  France,  while  their  former  slaves  now  fill  the 
land  with  their  dark  haired  progeny.  At  a  meeting  in  London,  some  years 
ago,  to  ameliorate  the  wretched  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  great  metropolis. 
Arthur  Balfour  made  the  profoundest  observation  the  affair  elicited,  namely 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  seemed  to  be  dying  out  in  the  great  cities  of 
England,  and  making  way  for  the  multiplication  of  the  ancient  dark  haired 
Britons  and  other  less  robust  types  who  could  live  and  propagate  in  squalor; 
and  Arthur  Balfour,  premier  and  philosopher,  recognized  the  dismal  but  in- 
evitable law,  that  as  food  grows  scarce,  the  small  stomach  is  a  greater  advan- 
tage for  survival  than  the  strong  hand  or  the  keen  intellect.  As  stomachs 
multiply  with  population,  unless  food  can  be  increased  in  proportion,  man  must 
grow  smaller,  meaner,  more  contemptible,  baser,  more  squalid,  and  live  and 
breed,  as  do  the  Bengalese,  in  a  constant  state  of  semi-starvation.  Why 
have  not  the  English  multiplied  in  India,  one  of  the  richest  countries  on  the 
planet,  which  they  have  governed  absolutely  for  more  than  a  century?  The 
native  population  have  more  than  trebled  since  Lord  Clive's  time  until  they 
now  number  nearly  as  many  as  the  Chinese,  while  there  are  less  than  1 00,000 
Englishmen  all  told  in  the  Peninsula,  and  these,  with  rare  exceptions,  could 
not  live  but  for  the  government  salaries  they  regularly  draw. 

Has  not  enough  been  said  to  show  that,  among  varieties  of  the  human 
species,  that  which  can  live  and  multiply  upon  least  food,  will  outstrip  all 
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others  in  the  ultimate  race  for  survival?  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  any- 
thing to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  except  to  remind  the  reader,  that  if  the 
element  of  force  is  introduced  into  the  environment  it  may  have  an  appreciable 
effect,  but  it  will  be  only  temporary.  The  whole  population  of  Asia  cannot 
be  exterminated.  If  there  were  a  fight  a  outrance,  it  might  be  the  other  way 
about. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  "Chinese  Immigration,"  in  an  article 
published  in  the  North  American  Review  thirty  years  ago,  the  present  writer 
attempted  to  illuminate  it  by  a  citation  and  application  of  the  well  known  law 
of  population  called  the  Law  of  Malthus.  There  is  no  generalization  of 
political  economy  which  has  held  its  own  against  attack  from  so  many 
quarters  and  for  so  long  a  time,  as  this  law.  Its  discoverer  states  it  very 
simply  as  a  "constant  tendency  in  all  animated  life  to  increase  beyond  the 
nourishment  prepared  for  it;"  but  it  is  really  much  broader  in  its  operation 
and  governs  vegetable  as  well  as  animated  life.  Prof.  Cairnes,  applying  it 
particularly  to  man,  defines  it  as  follows:  "Regard  being  had  to  the  powers 
and  propensities  of  human  nature  on  which  the  increase  of  the  species  depends, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  human  beings  to  multiply  faster  than,  regard 
being  had  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  external  world  and  the  power 
which  man  can  exercise  over  the  resources  at  his  disposal,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  capable  of  being  increased."  The  multitudinous  billions  of  seeds 
produced  by  many  plants,  everyone  of  which,  if  supplied  with  nourishment, 
is  capable  of  producing  billions  more,  is  a  fact  familiar  to  the  most  ignorant. 
Each  plant  is  capable  of  filling  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  if  it  could  get 
sustenance  and  were  not  crowded  to  death  by  rivals.  Animals  are  not  quite 
so  fecund,  but  sufficiently  so.  A  single  queen  bee  will  lay  30,000  eggs 
after  one  fecundation,  and  five  or  six  millions  in  a  life  time.  Man  is  not  the 
least  prolific  of  animals.  Modern  investigation  has  assured  us  that  each  male 
human  being  in  a  normal  sexual  life  of  thirty  years,  is  capable  of  secreting 
and  emitting  more  than  1 00,000,000  spermatozoa.  Had  Malthus  known 
these  facts  he  might  have  very  considerably  extended  and  strengthened  his 
doctrine.  They  show  that  the  potential  increase  of  population  is  enormously 
greater  than  the  doubling  every  quarter  century,  which  he  took  as  his 
maximum.  That  the  maximum  rate  of  increase  could  be  kept  up  indefinitely 
if  the  means  of  sustaining  life  could  be  indefinitely  increased  in  the1 
same  ratio,  is  a  perfectly  safe  deduction.  It  is  a  fair  corollary,  then,  of  the 
law  of  population,  that,  whenever  the  natural  increase  of  the  human  species 
does  not  maintain  this  ratio,  it  is  not  because  of  what  might  be  called  a  sub- 
jective decadence  of  virility  and  fecundity,  but  on  account  of  the  objective 
impossibility  of  increasing  the  food  supply  to  keep  pace  with  it.  That  where 
there  is  no  food  there  can  be  no  life  is  as  self  evident  a  proposition  as  that  where 
there  is  no  fuel  there  can  be  no  fire;  and  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  animal 
life  can  only  be  increased  so  far  as  the  food  necessary  to  sustain  it  can  be 
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increased.  Population  will  always  keep  pace,  by  natural  increase,  with  the 
increase  of  subsistence,  and  will  be  kept  within  that  limit  where  the  natural 
propensities  tend  to  pass  it,  by  starvation,  disease,  war,  and,  among  a  very 
provident  people  a  tendency  to  smaller  families. 


It  follows  from  these  laws  that  immigration,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
population  of  a  country  already  stocked  with  the  human  species,  is  unnecessary, 
and  does  not  result  in  such  increase  except  as  follows: 

1 .  Where  the  new  stock,  by  reason  of  greater  intelligence  or  industry, 
is  capable  of  producing  a  greater  surplus  over  its  consumption  than  the  old, 
that  surplus  being  then  available  for  a  further  increase  in  consumers. 

2.  Where  the  new  stock,  with  industry  equal  to  that  of  the  old,  pro- 
duces a  quantity  of  food  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  old,  and,  by  reason  of 
greater  frugality,  consumes  less. 

The  surplus  of  food  produced  in  either  case  provides  for  so  many  addi- 
tional mouths,  and  the  mouths  will  follow  very  quickly. 

The  first  case  was  illustrated  by  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America. 
The  native  savages  being  incapable  of  getting  food  by  any  other  means  than 
the  chase  and  a  very  rude  agriculture,  required  immense  tracts  of  land  for  a 
very  small  population,  and  their  number  was,  therefore,  almost  stationary, 
or  very  slowly  increasing.  How  many  long  ages  it  would  have  required  for 
them  to  have  developed  themselves  to  equality  in  food-producing  power  with 
the  white,  if  the  white  had  not  come,  is  not  pertinent  here.  The  white  came, 
and  being  able  to  get  more  sustenance  out  of  an  acre  of  land  than  the  Indian 
got  out  of  one  hundred,  he  increased  more  rapidly.  The  Indian  being  un- 
able to  make  a  slave  of  the  white  and  appropriate  the  product  of  his  labor,  or 
to  imitate  the  white  and  compete  with  him  for  the  food  that  was  locked  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  gradually  disappeared  as  the  white  man  occupied  his 
hunting  grounds  and  turned  them  into  farms. 

The  second  case  was  illustrated  by  the  subsequent  wholesale  immigration 
of  Europeans  which  began  between  1840  and  1850,  continued  with  more  or 
less  force  ever  since,  and  which  has  now  reached  its  highest  point  at  over  a 
million  arrivals  per  year.  The  European  peasant  or  city  laborer,  being 
accustomed  to  a  much  more  meager  way  of  living  than  the  American  of 
several  generations,  for  a  time  only  supplanted  the  latter  in  the  lower  grades 
of  labor;  but  being  his  equal  or  his  superior  in  productive  capacity,  and  re- 
quiring much  less  to  sustain  himself,  produced  a  surplus  upon  which  both  in- 
creased. 

In  both  cases,  however,  there  was  a  substitution  of  the  new  stock  for  the 
old,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  total.  The  Indian  disappeared  altogether, 
because  he  could  not  get  sustenance  in  the  conditions  the  white  man  made. 
The  early  American,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  abundance  of  a  new 
country,  was  nevertheless  capable,  by  his  superior  intelligence,  of  appropriat- 
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ing,  as  capitalist,  enough  of  the  surplus  product  of  the  new  immigrant  to 
sustain  himself  for  a  time  on  his  accustomed  liberal  standard  of  living.  It 
was  only  for  a  time,  however.  The  market  for  his  enterprise  was  limited,  and 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  move  westward  in  large  numbers;  while  among 
those  who  remained  on  the  sea-board,  marriages  gradually  became  rarer,  and 
families  smaller.  The  new  immigrants  have,  accordingly,  filled  up  the  sea- 
board cities,  and  are  repeating  the  process  in  the  west. 


The  influence  of  the  later  immigrant  upon  the  number  and  character  of 
the  population  was,  of  course,  much  modified  by  his  community  of  race  with 
the  first  settlers,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  enlarged  his  needs  and 
liberalized  his  habits  to  the  standard  he  found  here,  as  well  as  by  the  capacity 
of  the  native  to  meet  him  half  way  by  a  contraction  of  his  own  where  it  be- 
came necessary  by  reason  of  poverty.  But,  allowing  for  these  modifying  in- 
fluences, a  large  margin  remains  upon  which  the  immigrant  and  his  descendants 
have  been  substituted  for,  not  added  to,  the  otherwise  possible  increase  of  the 
native  American.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  enforce  by  facts  this 
argument  from  the  nature  of  things,  to  refer  to  the  now  frequent  and  loud 
complaints  of  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  for  observing,  that  the 
native  American,  in  eastern  cities  particularly,  is  no  longer  increasing  in  num- 
ber, but  is  content  with  a  family  of  two  or  three,  where  he  has  any  at  all, 
while  the  German,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Irishman,  the  Italian,  the  Hungarian 
and  the  Russian  Jew,  are  filling  the  land  with  their  large  broods  of  sons  and 
daughters.  Immigration,  therefore,  can  be  regarded,  with  the  exceptions 
noted,  not  as  an  increase,  but  as  a  substitution. 


The  law  of  population  by  which  breeds  tend  to  displace  each  other 
operates  with  much  greater  force  in  the  case  of  the  Asiatic  races,  compared 
with  whose  standard  of  population  this  country  seems  almost  as  empty  now, 
as  by  the  European  standard,  it  seemed  when  it  contained  none  but  aborigines, 
and  compared  with  whose  standard  of  living  the  present  white  inhabitants 
neglect  almost  as  many  sources  of  food,  and  live  almost  as  improvidently 
as  did  the  savage.  As  the  white  was  able  to  support  large  communities  on 
grounds  which  the  Indian  required  for  his  game,  as  the  recent  immigrant  from 
Europe  is  capable  of  raising  a  large  family  upon  an  income  which  would  not 
justify  a  native  American  in  marrying  at  all,  so  the  Asiatic  can  live  and 
accumulate  a  surplus  where  the  Caucasian  would  starve. 

A  conspicuous  factor  in  the  battle  of  life  is  omnivorousness,  or  diversity 
of  feeding.  That  animal  which  has  but  a  single  plant,  for  instance,  which 
it  can  use  for  food,  may  be  annihilated  by  a  frost,  or  grub,  or  any  other 
cause  which  would  remove  that  plant  for  a  single  season.  That  which  feeds 
indiscriminately    on    all    plants   will    find    abundant    sustenance    under    more 
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adverse  circumstances.  That  whose  stomach  receives  vegetable  or  animal 
food  with  equal  favor  has  a  still  better  chance  of  surviving;  and  that  which 
can  catch  the  most  various  sorts  of  prey  is  more  apt  to  have  prey  always  at 
its  command  than  that  whose  powers  in  the  chase,  whose  courage,  or  whose 
strength,  can  overtake  or  overcome  only  the  most  slow-moving  or  weakest 
animals.  Man,  the  most  perfect  of  animals,  the  most  numerous  of  large 
animals,  and  the  one  who,  in  the  present  conditions  of  the  earth,  could 
survive  all  others,  has  attained  to  his  position  of  mastery  largely  because  he 
is,  of  all  animals,  the  most  omnivorous.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  catastrophe 
indeed  that  could  sweep  all  his  thousand  sources  of  food  from  the  earth. 
It  would  have  to  involve  nearly  the  entire  destruction  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life. 

This  law  governs  in  the  competition  between  human  varieties,  as  well  as  in 
the  competition  between  animal  species.  Where  man  has  learned  to  get  food 
from  the  most  various  sources,  there  he  multiplies  as  nowhere  else,  for  there  the 
chances  of  the  exhaustion  of  his  food  supply  are  least.  The  American  Indian 
had  to  get  wild  game  or  starve,  so  he  had  to  move  west  and  disappear. 
The  Irish  grew  to  a  multitude  of  eight  millions  on  their  little  island  by  a  long 
succession  of  abundant  potato  crops — almost  their  only  food.  Two  or  three 
bad  seasons  came  and  half  of  them  disappeared.  That  they  could  not 
obtain  anything  but  potatoes  subjected  them  to  the  same  law  as  the  Indian 
who  knew  nothing  of  any  other  staple  food  but  game. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  man,  the  Asiatic,  and  especially  the  Chinaman,  is 
most  diverse  in  his  food.  All  is  meat  to  him;  animal  or  vegetable,  in  the  air, 
on  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  He  can  gorge  himself  with 
joy  on  the  abundant  meat  diet  of  the  Englishman;  he  can  dine  comfortably 
and  happily  upon  a  brace  of  mice,  or  eke  out  life  for  weeks  upon  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  rice.  And  all  the  time  he  can  work  without  ceasing.  He  can  pack 
more  of  his  kind  upon  an  acre  of  ground  than  any  New  York  tenement  life 
can  show,  and  live  there  in  what  he  regards  as  tolerable  comfort.  In  this 
he  has  precisely  the  same  advantage  over  the  white  man,  as  the  European  had 
over  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  as  the  Englishman  had  over 
the  natives  of  Australia. 

It  is  really,  therefore,  those  characteristics  of  the  Asiatic  which  we  most 
despise,  and  which  we  regard  as  constituting  his  inferiority  to  ourselves — his 
miserable  little  figure,  his  pinched  and  wretched  way  of  living,  his  slavish  and 
tireless  industry,  his  indifference  to  high  and  costly  pleasures  which  our  habit 
of  generations  almost  makes  necessities,  his  capacity  to  live  in  swarms  in 
wretched  dens  where  the  white  man  would  rot  if  he  did  not  suffocate — all 
these  make  him  a  most  formidable  rival  for  ultimate  survival  as  the  fittest, 
not  only  in  America,  but  wherever  he  may  gain  a  foothold. 

Our  ancestors  emerged  from  the  broad  and  roomy  environment  of  pastoral 
and  savage  life  only  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  our  life-sustaining  faculties  rep- 
resent what  has  been  stored  up  by  heredity  in  the  period  which  has  since 
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elapsed.  The  Eastern  Asiatic  emerged  from  those  conditions  at  a  period 
so  remote  that  no  human  record  or  tradition  can  be  found  so  old  as  to  refer 
to  a  time  when  China  and  India  were  not  too  populous  for  the  conditions  of 
savage  life.  The  accumulated  experience  of  countless  ages  is  therefore  stored 
up  in  the  Asiatic's  food-getting  and  food-saving  capacity,  and  those  ages 
properly  and  fairly  represent  his  superiority  over  us  in  the  battle  for  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  if  that  battle  is  to  be  fought  in  a  fair  field  with  ho  favor, 
in  open  and  undisturbed  competition. 

Another  advantage  in  the  battle  of  life  which  the  Chinaman  enjoys, 
although  it  is  one  with  which  the  pathologist  rather  than  the  political  economist 
should  be  familiar,  is  his  immunity  from  diseases  which  prey  upon  the  western 
races.  His  civilization  is  so  old,  that  he  has  probably  eliminated  a  thousand 
varieties  of  his  own  race  which  were  susceptible  to  these  diseases,  and  has 
at  last  developed  a  type  more  or  less  immune.  He  can  apparently  live  in 
tolerable  health  and  comfort  in  the  midst  of  filth  which  would  breed  a  desolat- 
ing pestilence  among  western  people.  He  has  had  time  to  undergo  every 
experience  of  which  the  human  animal  is  capable,  to  adjust  himself  to  it, 
and  regard  it,  howsoever  abhorrent  it  might  be  to  Europeans,  with  indifference. 


It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  white  man,  now  occupying  and  dominating 
the  American  continent,  recognizing  his  inability  to  compete  with  the  Asiatic 
in  an  open  field,  and  anticipating  the  fate  which  his  own  arrival  brought  upon 
the  aboriginal  occupants  of  the  continent,  can  by  any  artificial  device,  intro- 
duce into  the  environment,  by  reason  of  his  intelligence  or  his  valor,  a 
handicap  against  the  Asiatic,  which  will  neutralize  or  entirely  prevent  the 
otherwise  inevitable  results  of  undisturbed  natural  selection.  It  would  seem 
that  at  best  the  calamity  can  only  be  postponed.  Even  a  great  war  in  which 
all  Europe  and  American  should  contend  against  Asia  for  the  mastery  of  the 
earth,  could  only  result  in  teaching  all  the  Asiatics  in  course  of  time  to  fight 
as  well  as  the  Japanese.  But  the  most  overwhelming  Caucasian  victory  in 
such  an  event  short  of  complete  extermination,  could  not  prevent  the  slow 
operation  of  that  natural  law  which  ultimately  makes  for  the  survival  of  the 
animal  who  can  maintain  himself  in  the  least  space  and  upon  the  least  food. 
That  advantage  counts  for  more  in  the  long  run  than  any  superiority  in  valor. 
It  is  possible  that  wise  statesmanship  may  postpone  the  yellow  tidal  wave, 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  prevent  it  from  ultimately  overflowing  the  whole  planet. 
We  can  at  least  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  it  will  last  our  time. 

Aprcs  nous  le  deluge. 
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OF  BOOKS  ON  THE  FAR  EAST. 

ADACHI    KINNOSUKE. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.* 

A  very  bad  business  man  was  Hearn,  (once  he  dreamed  of  wealth  over 
an  outlandish  restaurant  venture  in  New  Orleans,  and  when  it  burst  like  a 
bubble,  he  actually  was  surprised)  ;  an  indifferent  newspaper  man,  and  as  an 
educationalist,  he  had  many  superiors  and  more  peers.  As  a  stylist — ah! 
that  is  quite  another  matter.  Always  a  mountain  is  judged  by  its  highest 
peak;  for  once  let  us  be  as  just  to  man  as  to  mountain.  In  these  first  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  pause  long  enough,  if  you  like  to  gather  from  the  garden 
of  letters  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  its  choicest  flowers,  and  see  how 
many  of  them  could  be  arranged  in  the  same  vase  with  the  blossomings  of 
Hearn's  Kokoro,  or  Kwaidan.  In  order  to  find  his  peer  among  his  contem- 
poraries, you  must  go  to  France.  Pierre  Loti  nd  Anatole  France  (the 
English  translation  of  whose  "Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard"  by  Hearn 
himself,  by  the  bye,  is  a  miracle  of  English  prose  style)  may  no  doubt  be 
able  to  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  Hearn  without  a  blush ;  none  certainly, 
among  the  writers  of  English  after  the  death  of  Stevenson.  These  letters 
in  the  two  volumes  before  us,  are  especially  of  value  in  the  judgment  of  him, 
who,  wherever  he  went,  carried  in  his  shy  bosom  the  daring  dream  of  the 
"English  realization  of  a  Latin  style,"  as  he  wrote  to  Rev.  Wayland  D. 
Ball  in  1882,  or  to  W.  D.  O'Connor,  in  1883,  "My  long  cherished  dream 
of  English  in  splendid  Latin  attire" — for  these  spell  out  the  autobiography  of 
Hearn,  the  stylist  in  the  making.  In  1  883,  when  he  was  dyeing  his  fancy 
in  the  southern  sun  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  light  and  romance  of  creole 
ladies'  smiles,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Rev.  Mr.  Ball: 

There  are  four  things  especially  which  enrich  fancy, — mythology, 
history,  romance,  poetry, — the  last  being  really  the  crystallization  of  all 
human  desire  after  the  impossible,  the  diamonds  created  by  prodigious 
pressure  of  suffering.  Now,  there  is  very  little  really  good  poetry,  so  it 
is  easy  to  choose.  In  history  I  think  one  should  only  seek  the  extra- 
ordinary, the  monstrous,  the  terrible;  in  mythology  the  most  fantastic 
and  sensuous,  just  as  in  romance.  But  there  is  one  more  absolutely 
essential  study  in  the  formation  of  a  strong  style — science.  No  romance 
equals  it.  If  one  can  store  up  in  his  brain  the  most  extraordinary  facts 
of  astronomy,  geology,  ethnology,  etc.,  they  furnish  him  with  a  wonderful 
and  startling  variety  of  images,  symbols  and  illustrations.  With  these 
studies,  I  should  think  one  could  not  help  forging  a  good  style,  at  least 
— an  impressive  one  certainly. 


,_  "Lafcadio  Hearn,  Life  and  Letters" — By  Elizabeth  Bisland. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
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As  with  Stevenson,  so  with  Hearn,  and  I  fancy  with  all  the  greatest 
stylists  in  any  language,  he  worked,  and  worked  hard.  Writing  to  W.  D. 
O'Connor  in  1 883,  he  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  wondrous  wealth  of  color, 
and  a  touch  of  the  exotic  in  his  earlier  prose  work:  "Knowing  that  I  have 
nothing  resembling  genius,  and  that  any  ordinary  talent  must  be  supplemented 
with  some  sort  of  curious  study  in  order  to  place  it  above  the  mediocre  line,  I 
am  striving  to  woo  the  Muse  of  the  Odd,  and  hope  to  succeed  in  thus  attract- 
ing some  little  attention." 

These  were  the  foundation  rocks  upon  which  Hearn  finally,  through  in- 
cessant and  heart-and-body-rending  toil  of  years,  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
jeweled  temple  of  English  prose  all  his  own.  If  of  him  we  cannot  say,  as 
was  said  of  the  builder  of  Taj  Mahal,  "He  built  like  a  giant,  and  chiseled 
like  a  jeweler,"  one  can1  say  with  the  clearest  conscience  in  the  world,  that 
Hearn,  in  whatever  he  wrought,  chiseled  like  a  jeweler.  When  one  hears  that 
the  polished  sentences  of  Hearn  had  their  root  in  a  police  reporter's  office  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  the  middle  70's,  he  cannot  escape  a  shock.  But 
all  these  letters  show  that  Hearn  of  those  days  already  showed  the  first 
flowering  of  his  style  in  its  earlier  stage,  which  closed  with  his  life  in  New 
Orleans. 

On  May  8th,  1 890  he  left  the  United  States  for  the  East.  This  journey 
placed  a  white  stone  marking  a  water-shed  in  the  development  of  the  prose 
style  of  Hearn.  The  fervid,  colorful,  rich,  crimson  prose  of  Hearn  of  those 
days,  which  had  Gautier  for  its  god,  was  already  in  its  autumn  when  Hearn 
turned  his  face  to  Nippon.  The"Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan'  is  the  first 
book  of  the  new  testament  in  the  literary  life  of  Mr.  Hearn.  With  the 
second  stage,  the  master,  from  day  to  day,  placed  more  and  more  emphasis 
on  refinement;  so  that,  by  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  papers  gathered  under 
the  title  of  the  "Gleanings  in  the  Buddha  Field"  and  "Kwaidan,"  he  seemed 
to  have  washed  his  prose  with  so  studious  a  care,  that  it  reminds  the  reader  of 
a  colorless  perfection  of  style,  clear  as  the  spring  water,  which  one  sees  in 
the  "Letters  to  the  Unknown." 

It  may  not  be  fair  to  say  that  these  letters  of  Hearn  gathered  in  these 
two  volumes  are  a  more  perfect  autobiography  of  his  literary  life  than  his 
books  which  he  wrote  for  the  public  and  published  from  time  to  time.  Still 
they  throw  side-lights  without  number  on  the  development  and  perfection  of 
his  style,  step  by  step.  Straight  lights,  as  are  often  the  case  in  this  funny 
world,  and  especially  on  the  tortuous  stairway  of  literary  criticism,  throw 
much  less  light  than  the  side-lights.  Here,  then,  is  the  distinct  value  of  these 
volumes.  Moreover,  letters  are  so  like  the  clothes  people  wear;  with  some 
they  serve  to  hide  the  sham  and  ugliness,  or  if  not  that,  then  to  cover  the 
padding  of  rags  which  goes  far  to  swell  the  emptiness  that  is  within.  To 
only  very  few  and  choice  men  of  taste  is  it  given  to  let  their  personality  shine 
through  their  clothes,  so  that  you  never  see  their    clothes  at  all,  but  themselves 
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only.  The  taste  with  which  Hearn  clothed  his  sensitive  mind  was  as  exquisite, 
as  refined,  as  his  double  breasted  "reefer" — "his  favorite  coat  both  winter  and 
summer" — was  shocking  and  disgusting. 

Like  Charles  de  Goncourt,  Hearn  belonged  to  a  small-numbered  and 
distinguished  company,  who  did  not  stint  the  full  measure  of  their  souls' 
wealth  to  their  letters  to  friends.  And  with  so  sensitive  a  race  as  de  Goncourt 
and  Hearn,  personal  letters  to  friends  have  this  advantage,  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  their  works  for  the  public; — in  the  writing  of  them  the  authors  are 
not  frost-bitten  by  the  awesome  nightmare  of  the  French  Academy,  or  the 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  They  are  natural;  they  let  themselves  go, 
in  their  personal  letters. 

The  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  Hearn's  letters  from  Nippon; 
it  is  a  gold-mine  of  odd  information  on  all  sorts  of  curious  things  in  Nippon. 
His  letters  to  Prof.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  are  full  of  light,  double  light, 
illuminating  at  once  a  number  of  scholarly  themes  which  are  of  Nippon,  and 
the  more  intricate  corners  of  Hearn's  own  mind. 

Mr.  Hearn  stands  as  the  prophet  between  Nippon  and  the  West.  This 
we  all  know,  and  these  letters  tell  you  that  he  had  not  written  the  last  word 
of  his  fascinating  book  of  revelations  on  men  and  things,  Nipponese,  in  the 
books  he  wrote  ostensibly  for  the  reading  public.  Many,  especially  among 
those  of  us  from  Nippon  who  murder  the  King's  English  with  small  con- 
science, have  tried  to  tell  the  West,  with  what  feverish  enthusiasm,  and 
what  fishy  chill  of  failure  Heaven  knows,  of  that  culture  of  the  Nippon 
that  was, — half  smiling,  refined  as  a  lady  of  the  Heian  Court,  and  which 
went  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  society,  so  that  even  the  coolie  spoke  in  a 
language  only  fit  for  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  And  on  this,  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  point,  nothing  throws  so  strong  a  light  as  these  passages  of 
Hearn:  "I  have  been  demophobe  for  years, — dread  crowds,'  so  wrote 
Hearn  to  H.  E.  Krehbien,  in  1 887.  Three  years  later,  in  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth  Bisland  from  Nippon,  Mr.  Hearn  has  the  following;  "What 
I  love  in  Japan  is  the  Japanese, — the  poor  simple  humanity  of  the  country. 
It  is  divine.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  approaching  the  naive,  natural 
charm  of  them.  No  book  ever  written  has  reflected  it.  And  I  love  their 
gods,  their  customs,  their  dress,  their  bird-like  quavering  songs,  their  houses, 
their  superstitions,  their  faults."  That  is  more  than  the  natives  of  their 
country  can  say.  Small  wonder  that  he  interpreted  to  the  West  at  least 
one  phrase  of  the  East,  the  sentimental  life  of  Nippon,  much  better  than 
any  of  the  natives  have  been  able  to  portray. 

Without  knowing  who  Hearn  was — and  in  saying  this,  I  believe,  I 
am  echoeing  the  sentiment  of  a  large  number  of  the  men  of  Nippon,  who,  like 
myself  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  to  a  surprise  feast  by  one  of  Mr. 
Hearn's  books  on  Nippon, — I  was  amazed  in  picking  up  for  the  first  time 
and  reading  his  two  volumes  on  "Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan."  They 
were  like  a  beautiful  dream.     I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  even  today  have  never 
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been  able  to  realize  that  those  volumes  could  have  been  written  by  a  man 
foreign  to  the  soil. 

Not  only  are  these  letters,  the  last  volume  of  revelations  on  Nippon 
written  by  a  foreigner,  but  they  are  as  well — or  ought  to  be —  a  bible  writ 
in  letters,  if  not  of  fire,  then  certainly  of  tears,  for  all  who  aspire  to  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  lettered  fame.  Here  he  is,  admittedly  the  greatest 
master  of  English  prose  of  his  day.  In  the  year  of  grace,  1890, — that  is 
to  say,  at  the  very  prime  and  flower  of  his  achievement, — in  his  fortieth  year, 
to  be  precise,  writing  to  his  friend  in  America,  begging  her  to  find  a  job 
for  him;  "I  am  starved  out.  My  average  earnings  for  the  last  three  years 
have  been  scarcely  five  hundred  dollars  a  year."  There  are  many  youths, 
happy  ladies  of  leisure,  and  older  men  and  women  who  are  old  enough  to 
have  more  sense,  who  are  taking  it  into  their  heads  every  day,  to  write  a 
story,  a  book,  and  dream  that  they  can  climb  the  rickety  stairs  of  literary 
fame,  on  no  greater  outlay  than  twenty-five  cents  for  pen  and  ink,  with  no 
other  preparation  than  a  high-school,  a  ladies'  seminary,  or  at  most  a  college 
education,  and  permitting  themselves  to  be  drunk  on  such  heady  wine  as  a 
newspaper  report  of  fifty  cents  per  word  which  was  paid  for  the  writings  of 
Rudyard  Kipling.  If  the  volume  would  do  no  other  substantial  work  of 
charity  than  to  open  the  eyes  of  such  well-meaning  and  misguided  people, 
it  would  have  accomplished  a  greater  work  than  a  hundred  insane  or  orphan 
asylums, — but  of  course  it  will  not.  They  are  just  the  class  of  people  who 
are  least  likely  to  read  these  two  volumes. 

As  it  is,  these  two  volumes  will  take  their  place  among  the  classic  letters 
of  the  world. 

TWO  BOOKS  ON  THE  RUSSO-N1PPON  WAR* 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  went  with  Kuroki,  saw  what  the 
First  Army  of  Nippon  did  and  tried  to  do,  and  he  wrote.  His  book 
appeals  to  the  men  of  Nippon  in  a  special  manner,  and  for  this  reason: 
To  accomplish  a  great  and  difficult  task  and  be  modest  about  it,  is  a 
quality  that  the  Nipponese  usually  attribute  to  the  ideal  man.  General 
Hamilton's  work  in  two  thick  volumes,  even  to  the  careless  and  to  the  stupid, 
carries  about  it  sufficient  ear-mark  of  being  by  far  the  most  valuable  book 
yet  published  in  English,  or  in  Nipponese,  on  the  last  War.  It  comes  under 
as  modest  a  title  as  can  very  well  be  selected, — A  Staff  Officer's  Scrap  Book. 

Not  even  the  performance  of  the  men  of  Kuroki,  counting  among  its 
leaders  so  brilliant  a  star  as  General  Okazaki,  succeeded  always,  I  am 
rather  happy  to  say,  to  please  Sir  Hamilton  entirely.  This  is  refresh- 
ing in  this  da'y  when  that  which  has  been  written  on  the  war  has  been  a 

*"A  Staff  Officer's  Scrap  Book" — By  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  (Longman,  Green  Co.,New  York.) 
"The  Battle  of  Tsushima" — By  Capt.  Vladimir  Semenoff,  Translated  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Lindsey. 
(E    P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 
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series  of  hysterical  enconiums  on  the  Nippon  soldier.  General  Hamilton 
went  through  the  South  African  War  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  Earl  Roberts; 
he  had  served  in  the  Army  of  India  with  distinction.  In  observing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Russo-Nippon  War,  Sir  Ian  had  an  advantage  over  other 
critics.  Even  among  the  most  distinguished  army  officers  of  the  world,  few 
could  boast  of  so  great  a  diversity  and  technical  wealth  of  knowledge  as 
was  his;  no  one  had  a  fresher  memory  of  the  South  African  campaign  than 
he.  He  went  and  saw,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  professional  critic  all  that 
he  could  see  in  the  hill  trip  of  Kuroki's  army  through  western  Manchuria; 
he  also  went  through  the  Liao-yan  and  the  Shaho  battles.  He,  by  nature, 
is  too  much  of  a  sportsman  to  look  upon  the  winning  side  alone,  to  blind  him- 
self against  the  foibles  of  his  friends.  And,  even  if  he  were  no  sportsman 
at  all,  utterly  void  of  soldierly  frankness,  Sir  Ian  has  entirely  too  liberal  a 
stock  of  perhaps  the  most  gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  called  humor,  to  permit 
himself  to  weave  a  silly  garment  of  gushing  adjectives  to  cloak  either  the 
failings  of  the  men  he  admired,  or  his  own  lack  of  information.  Only  an 
ass  is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  creating  a  tin  god,  even  in  fiction. 

He  who  reads  General  Hamilton's  two  large  volumes  would  read  an 
entirely  different  story  from  the  popular  version  of  the  Manchurian  campaign, 
which  was  served  to  the  reading  public  through  the  press.  That  is  expected. 
But,  also — he  who  follows  once  more  the  progress  of  Kuroki  and  his  men 
through  these  volumes,  will  see  a  great  living  drama  with  all  its  pathos, 
its  humor;  he  will  catch  here  and  there  a  broken  fragment  of  the  blue 
Manchurian  sky,  framed  by  the  peaks  of  the  Motien-ling  (Heaven  Polishing 
Pass)  and  flounder  through  the  bog  of  the  Liao-yan  road.  Off  and  on  he 
will  be  invited  also,  to  peer  into  the  peony  garden  in  Fenghuangcheng, 
"bathed  in  soft  moonlight,"  or  surprised  by  the  tender  humor  of  that  touch- 
ing story,  in  which  a  Lieutenant  General  of  the  great  British  service,  the 
dignified  and  distinguished  military  attache  to  the  first  army,  is  caught 
telling  a  white  lie  to  the  Sendai  boys,  for  no  other  earthly  reason  than  that 
he,  the  old,  callous  veteran  warrior  of  many  a  hundred  battlefields,  the  British 
General,  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  heaven-forsaken  Manchurian  pony 
sinking  into  the  quagmire.  Now  all  this  is  unexpected,  very  much  unex- 
pected, between  the  covers  of  a  "Scrap  book"  from  a  technical  student,  a  man 
of  profession.  I  see  your  eye-brows  are  up,  your  face  is  an  interrogation 
point. 

That  is  right,  do  not  take  my  word,  but  take  this: 

A  grave  decision  has  been  taken.  Okasaki  has  been  granted 
permission  to  attack  Terayama.  When  Kuroki  heard,  within  an  hour 
from  Asada  that  they  were  at  the  end  of  their  tether,  he  must  have 
felt  some  heaviness  of  heart  on  reflecting  that  in  the  eastern  area 
of  combat  at  Tumenling,  Taling  and  Penchiho  the  outlook  was  very 
black.  There  remains  only  his  extreme  left,  where  Okasaki,  fearless 
and  true,  a  general  good  at  need,  if  ever  there  was  one,  might  still, 
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if  qualities  of  great-heartedness  and  resolution  would  serve,  achieve 
some  exploit  by  which  the  soul  of  the  Russian  Commander  might  be 
shaken  and  daunted;  *****  the  shadows  were  growing 
long.  Kuroki,  with  what  anguish  of  mind  no  man  will  ever  know, 
resolved  to  let  slip  his  great  warrior  from  the  leash.  *  *  *  It 
was  soon  after  four  o'clock  that  the  Brigade  Okasaki  disappeared  into 
Kokashi.  Then  there  arose  a  continuous  tearing,  crepitating  sound, 
not  very  loud,  and  yet  sufficient  in  intensity  and  volume  to  cause  us 
all  to  shiver  with  excitement.  To  the  ear  of  a  civilian  the  noise  might 
have  awakened  comfortable  reflections  of  frizzling  bacon;  to  a  woman 
it  might  recall  the  bubbling  of  her  tea  kettle.  But  it  stirred  my  own 
blood  like  the  Valkyrie  Ritt.  It  startled  me  like  the  sudden  snarl  of  a 
wild  beast.  For  I  knew  that  thousands  of  rifles  had  opened  magazine 
fire.  *  *  *  por  a  long,  long  time  the  anguish  of  anticipation  was 
spun  out  to  the  uttermost.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  then  another 
quarter  of  an  hour;  the  General  Staff  could  hardly  endure  it  any 
longer,  but  Kuroki  remained  confident  and  calm.  Then  another  ten 
minutes.  The  tension  became  unendurable.  The  setting  sun  threw  its 
reddish  rays  slantwise  on  Terayama,  and  showed  it  smoking  like  a 
volcano,  but  apparently  quite  lifeless.  'Ah,'  said  Kuroki;  'he  cannot 
get  on.  To-day  we  are  stuck  fast  all  long  the  line.'  *  *  *  Hardly 
had  he  spoken  when  a  sharp  exclamation  from  an  adjutant  made  me  turn 
my  glasses  once  more  upon  the  deserted  plain,  and  to  my  amaze- 
ment I  saw  it,  deserted  no  longer,  but  covered  with  a  vast,  straggling, 
scattered  crowd  of  individuals,  each  racing  toward  the  Russians  at 
his  topmost  speed.  The  Okasaki  Brigade  was  crossing  the  open  to 
try  and  storm  Terayama  by  one  supreme  effort;  and  the  only 
English  expression  which  will  convey  an  idea  of  their  haste  is  that 
phrase  of  the  hunting-field,  'Hell  for  leather.'  *  *  *  *  In  certain 
respects  the  startling,  sudden  onslaught  of  Okasaki's  Brigade  resembled 
a  Dervish  rush,  but  with  one  marked  difference,  inasmuch  as  the 
formation  was  not  solid,  but  exceedingly  flexible  and  loose,  offering 
no  very  vulnerable  target  even  to  a  machine  gun.  The  speed  was 
marvelous,  and  the  men  got  across  the  plain  more  like  charging  cavalry 
than  ordinary  infantry.  Some  say  that  the  leading  sections  paused 
once  to  fire.  I  did  not  see  this  happen.  To  the  best  of  my  observa- 
tion, the  assaulting  infantry  ran  600  yards  without  the  semblance  of  a 
halt,  and  as  their  leading  files  reached  the  sunken  road,  they  dashed 
unhesitatingly  into  it,  right  on  the  top  of  the  crouching  Russian  infantry ! 
Next  second  the  Russians  and  their  assailants  were  rushing  up 
Terayama  slopes  in  one  confused  mob,  the  whole  mass  convulsively 
working  bayonet  and  bullet  and  clubbed  rifle  as  they  ran.  The  hill 
was  called. 
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You  cannot  find  anything  finer  than  this  in  Victor  Hugo.  Can  you? 
The  value  of  these  two  volumes  to  the  students  of  war  science  is  too  apparent 
for  comment.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  they  make  us  see  the  great 
battles  of  the  Yalu,  of  Heaven  Polishing  Pass,  of  Yoshirei,  of  Liaoyan,  of 
the  Shaho,  of  Nanshan,  and  Tellissu  over  again,  in  a  much  ampler,  more 
comprehensive  manner,  painted  in  a  color  much  more  vivid  than  the  works  of 
professional  writers,  and  with  the  understanding  which  certainly  passes  even 
the  opportunities  of  the  men  who  have  actually  taken  part  in  those  battles. 

I  have  heard  someone  say  that  if  the  Russo-Nippon  War  did  not  produce 
anything  else  save  the  letter  of  General  Nogi  to  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki, 
recommending  General  Stoessel  to  the  generous  consideration  of  the  people 
of  Nippon,  it  was  certainly  worth  while.  It  must  be  something,  a  great  deal, 
to  the  brave  dead  of  the  army  of  Kuroki,  to  see  the  story  of  their  splendid 
achievements  told  to  the  world  in  so  masterly  a  style.  They,  the  men  of 
Kuroki,  passed  from  the  corruptible  into  the  incorruptible  company  of  the 
guardian  ghosts  of  State.  But  they  are  not  the  ones  to  make  a  story  of 
their  splendid  valor,  of  their  smiling  endurance  of  the  unendurable,  of  the 
fire  that  was  within  their  souls,  which  flamed  their  noble  dreams  up  and 
down  the  Manchurian  hills, — they  are  not  the  men  to  make  the  story  of 
the  War  eternal.  It  is  just  such  men  as  the  distinguished  author  of  these 
two  volumes  who  translates  the  transitory  achievements  of  mortals  into  the 
thing  that  is  eternal. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TSUSHIMA. 

Many  books  have  already  been  written  on  the  Russo-Nippon  War, 
and  especially  on  the  climax  of  it  all, — the  Battle  of  the  Nippon  Sea.  Be- 
fore us  is  a  booklet  written  by  Captain  Vladinier  Semenoff,  and  which  was 
Englished  by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay.  Captain  Semenoff  was  on  the  flag- 
ship of  Admiral  Rozestvenski,  and  saw  the  battle  of  the  27th  May,  1905. 
Captain  Semenoff  had  been  on  the  flag-ship  Tsarevitch  of  Admiral  Vitoft, 
when  the  Russians  had  fought  Admiral  Togo  off  Port  Arthur  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1904.  As  far  as  it  goes,  in  the  vividness  of  the  pictures  it 
depicts,  in  the  dramatic  manner  in  which  the  tale  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Suvoroff  is  told,  also  in  the  vivacity  of  style,  I  know  of  no  story  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Nippon  Sea  in  English  that  can  compare  with  the  book  of 
Captain  Semenoff.  There  are  a  few  books  written  by  the  Nippon  participants 
of  that  great  battle  which  outshine  this  modest  volume  in  some  things, — in  the 
exhaustive  marshalling  of  details,  in  the  breadth  of  scope,  in  giving  ampler 
technical  details,  in  the  great  care  given  to  the  gleaning  of  naval  lessons  from 
the  fight,  etc.,  but  certainly  not  in  the  master  art  of  making  you  live  through 
the  carnage  and  see  the  flowering  of  human  heroism.  Every  page  of  Captain 
Semenoff's  little  book  is  alive,  flushed  with  the  red  blood,  with  flaming  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  not  the  echoes  of  the  din  of  the  greatest  naval  battle  since 
the  birth  of  history   that  you  catch  through  these  pages.      They  grip  your 
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imaginations  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  away  with  you  into  the  very  vortex 
of  the  melee. 

Captain  Semenoff  dedicated  the  book,  "To  the  Everlasting  Memory  of 
the  Heroes  who  Perished!"  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  book  more 
with  tears  than  with  ink.  •  Here  and  there  in  the  reading  of  the  book,  the 
black  and  white  blur  before  you;  you  see  words  no  longer,  but  burning 
through  printed  pages  you  catch  glimpses  of  a  man's  soul  pouring  out  the 
story  of  the  scene  which  it  had  seen  and  can  nevermore  forget. 

The  only  way  of  quoting  from  a  book, — that  is  to  say  if  you  intend  to 
do  it  justice, — is  to  re-publish  the  whole  book;  but  to  quote  a  passage  or  two 
is  tempting,  and  sometimes  the  weak  yield  to  it,  even  in  the  following  awkward 
manner. 

Admiral  Rozestvenski  had  been  removed  from  the  battered  hulk  which 
had  once, — yes,  scarcely  four  hours  ago, — been  the  formidable  flag-ship  of 
the  Baltic  fleet;  he  had  been  moved  to  a  torpedo  boat,  called  Buiny.  The 
torpedo  boat  was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  men,  wounded,  half  drowned, 
nine-tenths  dead,  who  had  been  saved  from  the  battle-ship  Oslyabya,  which 
had  gone  down. 

We  had  already  caught  up  the  fleet  and  were  steaming,  together 
with  the  transports,  which  were  covered,  ahead  and  to  starboard,  by 
our  cruisers.  Still  further  to  starboard,  and  some  30  cables  off,  was  our 
main  force.  The  Borodino  was  leading,  and  after  her  came  the  Orel; 
but  the  Alexander  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  (She  had  gone  down 
about  5:50  P.  M.)  In  the  distance,  still  farther  off,  could  dimly  be 
made  out  in  the  dusk,  which  was  now  rapidly  creeping  on,  the  silhou- 
ettes of  the  Japanese  ships — steaming  parallel  to  us.  The  flashes 
of  their  guns  twinkled  incessantly  along  the  line,  but  the  stubborn 
fight  was  not  yet  at  an  end ! 

Along  side  of  me  I  recognized  an  officer  of  the  Oslyabya,  and 
asked  him  what  had  actually  caused  his  ship  to  sink?  Waving  his 
arm  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way,  and  in  a  voice  full  of  disgust,  he 
jerked  out:  "How?  It's  not  very  pleasant  to  remember.  Absolutely 
no  luck,  that's  what  sunk  her.  Nothing  but  bad  luck!  They  shot 
straight  enough,  but  it  wasn't  shooting.  It  wasn't  skill,  either.  It  was 
luck — infernal  luck!  Three  shells,  one  after  the  other,  almost  in  the 
same  identical  spot — Imagine  it!  All  of  them  in  the  same  place!  All 
on  the  water  line  under  the  forward  turret!  Not  a  hole — but  a 
regular  gateway!  Three  of  them  penetrated  her  together.  She  almost 
heeled  over  at  once — then  settled  under  the  water.  A  tremendous 
rush  of  water  and  the  partitions  were  naturally  useless.  The  devil 
himself  couldn't  have  done  anything!"  he  hysterically  exclaimed,  and, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  went  on  deck. 

About  7  p.  m.  the  enemy's  torpedo  boats  appeared  across  the  course 
on  which   our  main   force  was  steering,   but  rapidly   drew  off  as  our 
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cruisers  opened  fire  on  them.     "Perhaps  they've  laid  mines!"  I  thought 
to  myself,  and  turned  on  my  box,  trying  to  make  myself  more  easy. 
'The   Borodino!    Look!    the   Borodino!'   was  shouted  on  all  sides.      I 
raised  myself  as  quickly  as  possible  on  my  arm,  but  where  the  Borodino 
had  been,  nothing  was  visible  save  a  patch  of  white  foam! 
It  was  7:10  p.  m. 
The  book  is  not  heavy,  it  is  written  in  that  sparkling,  easy  colloquial  style, 
and   I   am  happy   that   the   British  translator  has   faithfully   adhered  to  the 
original,  even  though  it  be,  as  he  says,  "to  the  detriment  of  literary  style  in 
translating." 

ON  NIPPON  ARCHITECTURE.  * 

In  his  "Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts,"  Mr. 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  among  the  young 
architects  of  America  (and  who  is  not  quite  as  well  known  nor  so  widely, 
as  good  a  writer  as  he  is  an  architect),  gives  the  English  speaking  peoples 
what  might  be  called  the  first  report  of  the  Nippon  architecture  from  a  some- 
what technical  and  professional  standpoint.  After  saying  that  the  book  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Cram,  it  is  taking  a  useless  trouble  to  write  at  length  how 
well  written  and  interesting  it  is.  The  work,  however,  is  fragmentary.  The 
author  has  gathered  into  a  volume  a  series  of  magazine  articles  and  lectures; 
it  is  of  necessity  lacking  in  unity.  Let  us  not  put  our  conscience  at  ease  by 
making  haste  to  add  that  almost  everyone  of  these  chapters  is  a  gem  in  its 
way,  for  Mr.  Cram  has  a  happy  Emersonian  gift  of  touching  the  highlights 
of  a  subject,  and  putting  a  great  deal  in  a  few  short  sentences.  With  all 
that,  they  do  not  dovetail  quite  as  happily  as  the  pieces  of  timber  in  the  nail- 
less  pagoda  built  by  Jingoro  the  left-handed.  There  are  repetitions  here  and 
there,  which  are  unavoidable  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  separate  articles, 
each  of  which  was  meant  to  be  complete  in  itself.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  resume  of  Nippon  history  which  the  author  gives  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  Nippon  architecture.  That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  "Im- 
pressions of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts"  is  the  first  promise  of 
something  very  great,  and  something  very  rich.  Perhaps  this  is  the  first  book 
in  English  on  the  architecture  of  Nippon  written  by  an  American  with  a 
thorough  professional  training  and  critical  knowledge. 

If  the  strenuous  life  of  the  Boston  architect  would  be  happy  enough  to 
command  an  uninterrupted  stretch  of  vacation,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
we  shall  see  the  first  and  the  only  work  of  value  on  the  architecture  of  Nippon 
in  English. 

*  "Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts n — By  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Boston. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York.) 
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TWO   SONNETS. 

BY   MARGARET   DEE. 

THE   RUBA1YAT— (OMAR-FITZGERALD). 

THE   very  roses  of  his  dream  that  nod 
Their  lovely  heads  above  his  garden  tomb? 
The  perfect  purple  clusters  veiled  in  bloom 
Shed  by  the  waving  thyrsus  of  the  god? 
Or  chords  by  some  skilled  harper's  fingers  roll'd 
In  that  inevitable  harmony 
Of  Beauty's  law  the  high  epitome? 
Or  carven  jewels  quaintly  strung  with  gold, 
Fit  round  the  awful  Sibyl's  neck  to  cling, 

Whose  "Whence"  and  "Whither"  not  the  wisest  know; 
Who  yields  to  questing  eyes  the  mocking  show 
Of  priest,  or  courtesan,  or  clown,  or  king; 
Whose  voice  may  howl  of  desert  wastes — or  sing 

Of  lawns  vine-shaded  where  the  roses  blow? 

THE  KASIDAH— (Sir  Richard  Burton). 

TV  TO    polished  frame,  no  tracing  curious. 

■*■  ^       Relieves  the  deep,  fixed  glow,  and  passionate, 

Stern  brilliance  of  these  gems  wherewith  a  late 
And  bolder  Titan  stones  a  greater  Zeus. 
He  stands  upon  the  height  where  stolen  rays 

Olympian,  through  hag-rid  centuries 

Have  gilt  the  rebel  brows  of  Socrates 
And  Bruno.      Thence  his  clear,  free,  fiery  gaze 
Seeks  out  the  plain  where  snarl  and  writhe  and  tear 

The  ghosts  of  dogmas  dream-begot ;  where  Hell 

And  Heaven  to  fools  release  and  privilege  sell. 
Yet  stalks  his  Daemon  horrider — with  glare 
Of  his  own  eyes  on  his  gaunt  soul  all  bare — 

To  wake  the  tinkling  of  the  Camel  Bell. 
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THE  AIM  OF  THE  GRAND  EXPOSITION  OF  NIPPON* 

BY    VISCOUNT    KANEKO, 
President  of  the  Grand  Exposition  of  Nippon. 

The  international  exposition  has  placed  many  a  white  stone  in  its  progress. 
Civilized  countries  of  the  world,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America  have  wel- 
comed it;  have  devoted  much  of  their  interest  and  energy  in  establishing  it. 
In  1912,  our  country,  also  with  the  co-operation  and  support  of  other*  powers 
of  the  world,  will  have  an  exposition  world-wide  in  its  scope;  it  will  be  called 
the  Grand  Exposition  of  Nippon.  Those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  farther  than  the  name  may  be  tempted  to  say  that  it  is  national  in 
nature  and  ambition — a  larger  edition,  perhaps,  of  the  industrial  expositions  we 
have  had  in  Nippon.  An  error;  decidedly  this  is  none  of  the  national  exposi- 
tions we  have  had.  It  is  the  first  international  exposition  in  the  history  of 
Nippon — the  first  in  the  long  memory  of  the  Far  East.  Before  I  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  end  and  aims  of  the  Grand  Exposition  of  Nippon,  permit 
me  to  review  in  brief  the  history  of  the  international  exposition  in  general. 

Over  an  hundred  years  ago,  the  government  of  France  opened  an  exposi- 
tion in  the  city  of  Paris.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  exposition.  Othei^ 
countries  followed  the  lead  of  France;  in  many  great  cities  of  the  world, 
from  time  to  time  we  came  to  see  the  opening  of  international  fairs.  At  first, 
these  expositions  were  merely  industrial  in  scope  and  nature ;  they  were  different 
from  the  international  expositions  as  we  know  them  to-day.  As  for  the  object 
of  the  government  of  France  in  establishing  her  first  exposition,  a  circular 
letter  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  France  at  that  time  defines  it 
clearly.  We  are  told  that  the  exposition  did  not  have  any  too  great  a  num- 
ber of  visitors.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  war  measure 
against  the  industrial  activities  of  Great  Britain,  and  succeeded  in  dealing  a 
blow  at  the  activities  of  the  rival  country  in  particular,  and  of  all  the  foreign 
powers  in  general. 

The  one  dominant  idea  was  to  develop  the  industrial  activities  of  France 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  others.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  international 
competition,  rivalry,  and  struggle  in  commerce  and  industry  v/ere  at  their 
fever  heat.  Every  country  seemed  to  have  been  possessed  with  the  one  idea 
of  conquering  all  other  countries  in  a  commercial  and  industrial  war,  and  be- 
come supreme  over  the  world.  Such  is  the  testimony,  at  least,  of  the  history 
of  those  days.  People,  everywhere,  seemed  to  think  that  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  other  countries,  brought 
about,  of  necessity,  the  growth,  prosperity  and  aggrandizement  of  their  own 

*  Translated  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
Copyright  1907,  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
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country's  commerce  and  industry.  The  end  and  aim  of  the  French  exposition 
therefore,  were  hostile;  they  were  war-like;  they  were  extremely  anti-pacific. 
Civilization,  in  its  advance,  however,  ordained  that  such  war-like  spirit  should 
not  continue  long.  One  by  one  the  leading  commercial  and  industrial  powerfi 
of  the  world  broke  from  the  fallacy  that  the  growth  of  their  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  by  no  means  depended  on  the  decline  and  defeat  of  their 
neighbors.  The  spirit  and  aim  of  expositions  naturally  changed  from  the  war- 
like one  of  old,  to  the  entirely  peaceful  one  of  the  present  day. 

Late  in  the  year,  1  85  1 ,  the  British  government,  with  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment and  co-operation  of  other  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  might  be  called  the  pioneer  of  the  international  exposition, 
and  placed  it  in  the  city  of  London.  The  undertaking  was  historic,  epoch- 
making.  That  exposition  converted  the  industrial  exposition  of  the  past 
into  the  international  exposition  of  the  present  day.  Meanwhile  the  lineal  pos- 
terity of  the  first  industrial  exposition  of  France,  lost  the  hostile  nature,  as 
the  years  went  by.  At  the  exposition  of  to-day,  men  from  all  over  the  world 
gather,  in  order  to  display  the  products  of  their  lands  in  the  fine  as  well  as  in 
different  branches  of  applied  arts,  and  exchange  ideas  and  lessons  gleaned 
from  the  experiences  of  men  of  other  countries,  and  also  to  exhibit  many  hun- 
dreds of  natural  products  of  various  countries  of  the  world,  that  they  might 
introduce  them  to  the  markets  of  other  countries.  They  gather  with  the  idea 
of  adapting  that  which  is  superior  to  what  they  already  have  in  their  own 
countries ;  that  which  would  assist  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  peace- 
ful arts  and  industries  in  their  homelands.  This  international  exposition  is 
now  rich  with  the  experiences  of  over  a  hundred  years.  It  has  enriched  its 
history,  more  especially  of  late,  from  the  great  expositions  which  have  been 
held  within  the  last  ten  years, — one  at  Paris,  that  of  Chicago,  and  the  other 
at  St.  Louis.  In  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  the  past,  I  shall  try  to  follow 
here  the  principal  aims  of  an  international  exposition  under  the  following  four 
heads:  First,  from  the  commercial  standpoint  of  view;  Second,  from  the 
standpoint  of  world  education;  Third,  from  the  standpoint  of  National  Fes- 
tivities; Fourth,  from  the  standpoint  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 

FIRST:  SOME  ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  THE  FAIR. 

From  the  very  start,  in  the  very  conception  of  it,  the  exposition  was  the 
cradle  of  the  economic  ambition  of  different  countries.  People  wished  to  see 
representative  products  of  industries  of  the  countries  all  over  the  world  brought 
together  into  a  small  space,  so  they  might  see  them,  so  they  might  study  dif- 
ferent products  of  different  lands  in  the  searching  light  of  comparison;  they 
wished  to  see  if  other  people  were  producing  superior  articles  to  their  own. 
If  they  were,  they  naturally  wished  to  import  such  superior  articles  into  their 
own  markets,  and  in  the  end  produce  wares  of  equal  excellence,  if  not  superior 
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in  quality,  to  the  products  of  other  countries,  and  thus  develop  the  markets  of 
their  own  country.  If  they  found  similar  products  such  as  they  manufactured 
at  cheaper  price  than  they  could  themselves  produce  in  their  own  country, 
they  wished  to  import  such  products.  They  wished  also  to  study  at  such 
an  exposition,  the  needs  of  different  countries,  and  the  way  the  different  coun- 
tries were  meeting  the  demands.  They  wished,  if  possible,  to  discover  new 
markets  for  their  own  wares.  Moreover,  they  wished  to  examine  into  the  suc- 
cesses and  experiments  along  the  line  of  applied  sciences.  In  this  and  in  all 
other  branches,  they  wished  to  have  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  manufactures,  methods  of  manufacturing,  and  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  manufacture  all  over  the  world.  The  benefit  accruing  from 
such  comparative  study  is  substantial.  They  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
such  benefit  and  apply  it  to  the  growth,  expansion  and  improvements  of  dif- 
ferent lines  of  industrial  activities  of  their  own  country.  The  exposition  would 
also  afford  the  people  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  actual  economic  con- 
ditions of  other  countries,  of  examining  into  the  actual  economic  power  which 
other  countries  wield,  into  the  workings  and  relative  excellences  of  different 
economic  machineries  in  different  countries  of  the  world.  Moreover  the  ex- 
position would  give  the  people  the  advantage  of  mapping  out  intelligently  a 
campaign  of  acquiring  foreign  markets  for  their  own  products.  All  these 
would  encourage  a  healthy  and  reasonable  competition  between  different  in- 
dustrial powers  of  the  world. 

In  this  light  then,  the  different  countries  of  the  world  look  upon  the  inter- 
national exposition.  There  is  one  definite  and  stable  policy  which  the  differ- 
ent powers  of  the  world  follow  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  an  inter- 
national exposition.  All  of  them  approve  of  reasonable  and  healthy  compe- 
tition. All  of  them  dislike  underhanded  methods  in  competing  in  the  world's 
market,  on  the  part  of  anyone.  In  its  study  at  such  expositions,  every  coun- 
try tries  to  devise  a  means  by  which  and  through  which  it  can  produce  a 
better  article  at  cheaper  price  than  its  competitors,  and  so  drive  out  the 
products  of  other  countries  from  the  world's  markets.  The  attitude  for  an 
enterprise  of  this  nature  on  the  part  of  any  country,  must  be,  above  all 
suspicions.  The  civilized  and  commercial  powers  of  the  world  approve  of 
such  efforts,  even  on  the  part  of  their  competitors  and  commercial  enemies. 
The  burden  and  aim  of  all  students  who  gather  at  an  exposition  of  this  type, 
are  therefore  to  improve  their  own  products  in  quality,  and  devise  a  means 
whereby  they  could  manufacture  them  cheaper  than  any  other  competing 
powers.  Indeed,  not  only  is  this  true  in  connection  with  an  international  expo- 
sition, but  such  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  economic  policies  of  all  the 
civilized  states  are  based.  This,  evidently,  is  the  reason  why  every  international 
exposition  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  the  qualities  of  manufacture  all  over 
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the  world  on  the  one  hand,   and  on  the  other,   markets  have  received  the 
benefit  of  cheaper  rate  in  price. 

This  is  not  the  only  gift  of  an  international  exposition.  In  these  days, 
when  the  communication  and  transportation  facilities  are  reaching  a  high  stage 
of  efficiency,  it  is  no  difficult  task  for  one  to  roam  over  land  and  sea,  and 
make  personal  investigations  along  a  number  of  lines  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  different  countries  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
if  a  manufacturer,  for  example,  were  to  start  out  on  a  trip  of  observation  all 
over  the  world,  if  he  attempted  to  study  the  economic  conditions  in  different 
sections  of  the  world,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  his  observations  and  studies 
would  bring  forth  definite  and  substantial  results,  if  he  were  to  carry  out 
his  studies  along  the  manufactures  of  different  countries,  the  diverse  applica- 
tions of  science  made  by  different  races,  the  extent  to  which  machine-power 
has  been  employed  by  different  people,  he  would  likely  have  more  than  he 
could  do.  But  at  an  international  exposition,  the  exhibits  from  the  different 
sections  of  the  world  gather  together,  practically  in  one  condensed  colony, 
practically  under  one  roof.  Thousands  of  tedious  miles  of  journeying  over 
land  and  sea  suddenly  disappear.  The  many  long  days  which  would  be  re- 
quired in  making  such  a  world  journey  are  eliminated.  Under  his  eyes  are 
gathered  together  articles  from  the  ends  of  earth.  This  gathering  together 
within  small  compass  of  articles  of  different  climes,  produced  by  different 
races  at  the  ends  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  affords  a  striking  and  unique 
facility  for  a  comparative  study.  Moreover,  this  convenient  method  affords 
him  the  advantage  of  making  such  study  with  a  much  keener  and  more  definite 
understanding.  Outside  of  an  international  exposition  where  can  you  com- 
mand such  conveniences  and  such  advantages? 

SECOND:   FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  WORLD-WIDE   EDUCATION. 

By  a  world-wide  education,  I  mean  simply  this:  As  long  as  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  world  carry  on  their  independent  existences  at  different 
points  of  the  globe  with  a  stretch  of  land  or  water  between,  and  as  long  as 
they  stand  struggling  for  the  protection  of  their  own  devices  and  particular 
interests,  there  will  continue  to  exist  differences  in  races,  differences  in  re- 
ligion, differences  in  the  constitutions  of  political  systems,  differences  in  social 
conventions  and  conditions.  These  differences  bring  about  many  and  con- 
stant misunderstandings.  Such  misunderstandings  hatch  clashes  of  interests, 
many  a  war  of  sentiments  also.  Naturally  enough,  we  have  seen  great  and 
strong  countries  looking  down  upon  weaker  and  smaller  powers,  and  smaller 
and  weaker  powers  casting  their  suspicious  glances  at  the  more  powerful  and 
superior  states  of  the  world.  These  misunderstandings,  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions and  sentiments  of  the  other,  produce  no  end  of  harmful  results  and 
useless  dissentions.  These  things  cannot  be  helped.  With  the  establishment 
of  an  international  exposition  to  all  of  us  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
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gathering  together  under  one  roof.  An  international  conference  is  no  longer 
a  dream.  Have  you  a  fancied  enemy?  Then  you  cannot  do  anything  better 
than  to  come  face  to  face  with  him.  So  many  of  the  bad  people  we  know 
are  the  people  whom  we  do  not  know.  In  such  an  international  conference, 
the  representative  of  a  nation  comes  face  to  face  with  that  of  another;  we  shall 
suppose  that  the  first  used  to  look  upon  the  second  with  suspicion.  At  such 
an  intimate  gathering  instead  of  receiving  the  confirmation  of  his  suspicions, 
he  is  often  struck  with  the  light  'of  revelation:  the  nightmare  of  suspicion  was 
after  all  a  nightmare,  nothing  more.  I  mean  to  say  that  such  things  have 
happened,  and  are  very  likely  to  happen  again.  The  people  upon  whom  you 
used  to  look  down,  stand  in  an  entirely  different  light  when  you  come  to 
understand  how  many  excellent  things  they  produce  in  their  own  way,  and  you 
will  conceive  a  respect  heretofore  undreamed  of  toward  a  weaker  and  inferior 
power.  Moreover,  the  international  exposition  is  no  hothouse  for  man-made 
caste:  it  has  no  room  for  the  snobbish.  It  does  not  regulate  the  number,  of 
exhibits  according  to  the  wealth  or  actual  resources  of  different  countries;  it 
makes  no  difference  between  the  strong  and  the  weak;  it  has  no  eyes  either 
for  the  poor  or  rich.  All  that  it  asks  of  the  different  countries  is  that  they 
should  show  products  which  are  distinctive  to  the  soil,  products  which  would 
tell  of  distinctive  civilizations  of  their  own.  There  may  be,  of  course,  dif- 
ference in  the  space  allotted  to  the  different  countries,  and  the  larger  and 
more  powerful  industrial  countries  may  receive  greater  space  than  their  less 
aggressive  friends.  With  all  that,  we  shall  see  gathered  together  at  an  inter- 
national exposition,  the  products  of  different  countries  of  the  world,  the 
achievements  in  industry  and  arts  which  would  show  peculiar  gifts  and  abilities 
of  different  races  of  mankind,  or  particular  development  of  certain  lines  of 
applied  arts  attained  in  certain  countries,  and  in  this  way,  an  international 
exposition  would  become  a  sort  of  a  clearing-house  of  human  knowledge  and 
attainments.  I  have  had  opportunities  both  in  Europe  and  America,  of 
attending  many  an  international  exposition  and  studying  it  in  its 
many  sided  activities.  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  a  number  of 
men  who  have  taken  active  part  in  such  international  expositions.  The  exposi- 
tions I  have  seen,  and  the  men  with  whom  I  have  talked,  have  taught  me  that 
he  who  comes  to  an  exposition  freighted  with  valuable  instruction  to  others  may 
go  away  with  as  heavy  a  load  of  lessons  given  him  by  the  exposition:  and 
he  who  comes  to  the  exposition  to  gather'  a  harvest  of  knowledge  from  others, 
often  goes  away  after  leaving  a  golden  memento  of  precious  lessons  for  others. 
An  international  exposition  is  a  liberal  university  in  itself,  but  in  addition 
to  the  educational  feature,  and  in  connection  with  it,  a  number  of  international 
conferences  of  different  natures  are  held.  These  conferences  take  advantage 
of  the  establishment  of  an  international  exposition  and  gather  together  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  men  from  different  corners  of  the  world, — men  distinguished 
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in  science,  in  education,  in  medicine,  in  arts,  in  law,  in  transportation  work, 
and  in  a  number  of  other  branches  of  human  activity,  and  thus  afford  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  these  distinguished  authorities  of  the 
world  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  on  the  other,  afford  these  famous  men  an 
opportunity  of  exchanging  their  views  with  their  friends  from  other  countries. 

It  was  in  1 890,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  that  the  world  recognized  the 
value  of  an  international  conference  of  this  type.  Four  years  later,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  1  893,  these  international  conferences  were  made  a  striking 
and  important  feature  of  the  Fair.  At  Chicago  the  scope  of  the  international 
conference  was  very  greatly  enlarged  upon;  scholars,  engineers,  religionists, 
journalists,  as  well  as  the  leaders  in  the  leading  branches  of  human  achieve- 
ments, gathered  together  in  great  conferences  and  they,  through  these  inter- 
national conferences,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  development  of  international 
education  of  mankind.  There  the  Buddhists  from  India  and  Nippon  were 
invited  to  state  the  conditions  of  the  Hindu  and  Nippon  Buddhism  of  today, 
and  explain  to  the  West  the  doctrines  and  the  spiritual  significance  of  Buddh- 
ism. At  the  time,  the  active  managers  of  the  international  conferences  were 
somewhat  afraid  that  this  invitation  to  the  Buddhists  of  the  East  might  hurt 
the  sensibilities  of  the  Christian  of  the  West;  they  were  afraid  of  unlooked- 
for  misunderstandings  and  entanglements.  The  effect  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  what  they  had  thought,  however,  and  brought  forth  an  admirable 
result.  Since  then  we  have  seen  a  number  of  Americans  taking  an  increased 
interest  in  the  study  of  Buddhism.  Not  only  that,  but  through  the  efforts  of 
this  international  conference,  a  number  of  German,  French  and  English  also 
begun  to  study  Buddhism  with  interest,  and  came  gradually  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  influence  that  Buddhism  is  wielding  over  the  East. 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  recognized  the  place  and  value  of  inter- 
national conferences;  it  enlarged  their  scope.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
the  international  conferences  have  shown  a  marked  and  wonderful  develop- 
ment over  those  which  had  been  held  in  connection  with  the  three  great  inter- 
national fairs  preceding  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  international 
conference,  devoted  to  education,  one  could  get  a  comprehensive  grasp  on 
the  educational  movements  of  all  the  world.  Likewise,  there  the  student  had 
an  opportunity  of  placing  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  hygienic  and  medidal 
movements  of  the  world,  in  the  conference  for  physicians  where  men  engaged 
in  hygienic  movements  of  the  world  gather  together.  The  same  could  be 
said  of  law,  of  fine  and  liberal  arts.  Thus  we  see  that  the  international  ex- 
position not  only  teaches  the  world  through  the  object  lesson  of  exhibits  them- 
selves, but  also  through  the  speeches  made  at  the  international  conferences  of 
different  types,  and  the  papers  read  and  discussions  carried  on  at  such  con- 
ferences discharge  all  the  vital  functions  of  a  great  university. 
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THIRD:  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  NATIONAL  FESTIVITIES. 
The  international  exposition  has  developed  in  many  ways  but  in  no  feat- 
ures, quite  so  much  as  in  its  effort  of  affording  a  nation  a  holiday  on  a  large 
scale;  affording  it  an  opportunity  of  making  both  rest  and  pleasure,  as  highly 
profitable  as  possible.  Just  as  an  individual  takes  a  holiday  off  and  on  in  the 
tedious  stretch  of  labor,  and  visits  the  mountain  side  or  admires  the  full 
flowering  of  cherries,  it  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a  nation,  to  give  itself  from 
time  to  time,  a  gracious  touch  of  entertainment,  of  rest,  of  jollity.  The  need 
for  such  entertainment  is  particularly  apropos  to  just  such  an  existence  as 
is  forced  upon  us  to-day.  Conditions  of  modern  life  compel  us  to  race  day  in 
and  day  out,  in  a  violent  and  strenuous  struggle.  The  society  of  to-day  is  an 
arena,  and  in  such  toilsome  and  nervous  life-struggle,  it  is  well  for  a  nation 
to  put  as  great  an  emphasis  as  possible  on  an  occasional  entertainment  of  its 
people.  That  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  all  the  international  expositions  take 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  gathering  together  different  branches  of  sport, 
drama,  music,  and  a  number  of  entertainments  and  games  created  by  Kie 
application  of  scientific  knowledges.  Both  the  Chicago  Fair  and  the  Paris 
Exposition  placed  special  emphasis  on  this  feature;  it  was  the  Chicago  Fair 
that  brought  this  feature  to  full  flower.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  the 
feature  of  celebration  was  enlarged.  It  selected  the  national  holidays  of 
America,  and  took  up  also  those  of  Germany,  of  France  and  of  England. 
The  Americans  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  in  celebrating  with  foreign 
visitors  their  historic  days,  the  stories  of  which  have  chiseled  themselves  deep 
upon  the  brain  and  memory  of  the  race.  For  example,  the  Independence  day, 
the  days  made  memorable  by  the  Civil  War  and  many  others,  of  varied 
significance.  On  such  days  the  entire  exposition  seemed  to  devote  its  choicest 
efforts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors,  both  native  and  foreign.  On  such 
occasions,  moreover,  special  encouragements  were  given  to  sport  and  to  dra- 
matic presentations  from  all  over  the  world.  The  one  feature  of  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  which  was  known  as  the  "Pike"  has  become  famous  all  over  the 
world  because  of  its  marvelous  scope.  People  have  said  of  it  that  they  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  so  nearly  perfect  was  it  in  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  different  branches  of  entertainment.  There  one  could  take 
a  trip  under  the  sea,  and  sail  through  the  air  on  one  continuous  journey  without 
a  serious  or  perceptible  break.  A  man  could  see,  almost  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  great  fire  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  invite  his  soul  forth  to 
the  snow-clad  peace  of  the  Alpine  Mountains.  All  that  was  asked  of  you 
was  to  open  your  eyes:  before  you  was  laid  a  veritable  feast  of  local  colors 
of  different  sections  of  this  globe,  details  of  life  of  different  races  of  men, 
and  the  actual  workings  of  different  social  organizatons  which  can  be  found 
all  over  the  world.  The  multiplicity  of  the  spectacles  were  quite  enough  to 
daze  a  common  man.     It  was  bewildering;  the  scope  and  splendor  of  it  all 
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were  beyond  all  imaginings.  It  has  been  said  that  five  million  dollars  entered 
into  the  establishment  of  this  section.  We  know  that  the  entire  amount 
devoted  to  the  building  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  was  fifteen  million  dollars ; 
so  the  Pike  took  about  one-third  of  the  entire  amount.  This  simple  fact  is 
quite  sufficient  to  point  out  what  tremendous  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
festival  and  celebration  features  of  the  International  Exposition. 

FOURTH:  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  DIPLOMATIC  GATHERINGS. 

Heretofore,  diplomacy  devoted  itself  to  the  mediation,  relations  and  ex- 
changes of  courtesies,  between  imperial  households  of  reigning  sovereigns; 
among  the  rulers  and  among  governments,  and  so  managed  to  keep  a  friendly 
intercourse  between  nations.  In  these  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
diplomacy  has  grown  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes;  it  has  gone  out  of  this 
strict  limitation,  dealing  with  the  governmental  matters,  and  the  affairs  of 
reigning  houses.  We  have  come  to  see  that  the  governmental  relations  among 
nations  are  vitally  influenced  by  the  social,  commercial  and  industrial  asso- 
ciations of  the  people  themselves.  We  have  seen  that  diplomacy  has  its  rood 
in  just  such  intimate  associations,  exchanges  of  ideas,  friendly  relations  among 
the  peoples  of  different  countries.  The  social  friendliness  or  unfriendliness 
of  the  peoples,  dictates  in  a  large  measure  the  foreign  policies  of  their  coun- 
tries. Even  if  the  diplomatic  relations  between  two  governments  are  as  smooth 
and  friendly  as  they  could  possibly  be,  it  counts  for  nothing  as  far  as  the 
preservation  of  peace  is  concerned,  when  once  the  peoples  of  the  governments 
find  themselves  antagonistic  in  their  sentiments  and  social  relations.  Diplomatic 
relations  of  the  happiest  type  are  powerless  to  prevent  the  people  from  waging 
war  one  against  the  other  under  such  circumstances.  If  we,  therefore,  long  for 
friendly  understanding  among  powers  of  the  world  to-day,  we  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  bring  peoples  into  better  appreciation  of  each  other.  And  ihe 
international  exposition  accomplishes  much  in  the  kindly  work:  everybody 
knows  it.  The  result  in  inevitable.  There  they  gather  at  a  banquet,  men 
from  all  over  the  world;  they  take  their  foreign  friends  by  the  hand,  talk  to 
them,  exchange  ideas,  and  seated  side  by  side,  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying,  at  close  range,  the  peoples  of  whom  they  have  only  read  in  books. 
Any  government  that  undertakes  the  establishment  of  an  international  exposi- 
tion, therefore,  does  not  neglect  to  utilize  to  the  full,  advantages  thus  offered 
by  it.  The  government  inaugurates  a  series  of  public  functions  to  which  the 
representatives  of  various  countries  are  invited.  We  see,  also,  a  number  of 
public  banquets  given  by  exhibitors.  A  number  of  excursions,  picnics,  gather- 
ings of  all  types  are  scheduled  almost  every  day,  and  they  bring  forth  the 
same  happy  result. 

All  these  things,  in  short,  afford  the  governments  of  different  peoples  a 
decided  advantage   and   assistance  in  solving  diplomatic  problems   that   may 
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arise  among  them.  Take  for  example  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
Emperors  and  Presidents  of  many  great  powers,  as  well  as  the  leading  officials 
and  distinguished  diplomatists,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  Exposition,  and  came  together  at  Paris.  Not  in  their  official  capacity, 
to  be  sure,  nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  their  sojourn  in  Paris  at 
that  occasion,  brought  forth  many  a  happy  fruit:  you  can  see  it  in  a  smoother 
working  of  diplomatic  relations  of  different  countries  in  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  exposition. 

This  is  not  all  the  benefit  coming  from  the  social  side  of  the  exposition. 
The  management  of  social  functions  is  an  art.  A  cosmopolitan  exchange  of 
courtesies  at  an  exposition  afford  an  admirable  facility  for  making  comparative 
studies  of  social  methods  of  different  countries.  There,  one  can  study  to 
advantage  different  details  in  the  conduct  of  a  person  at  a  public  banquet  in 
different  countries  of  the  world,  he  can  learn  what  kind  of  speeches  are  made 
at  a  banquet,  into  what  shape  responses  are  cast,  etc. 

I  have  tried  to  enumerate  what  might  be  called  the  cardinal  features  of 
an  international  exposition  of  to-day,  which  may  be  summerized  thus: 

First;  it  promotes  the  extension  of  international  education  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Earth.  With  their  own  eyes,  they  see  the  fruits  of  diverse  civilizations 
of  different  races  and  countries ;  and  see  them  too  in  the  searching  light  of  con- 
trast. There  the  weak  are  brought  to  the  appreciation  of  what  they  have 
and  do,  and  the  strong,  ever  the  most  powerful,  may  learn  the  healthy  lesson 
of  finding  the  weakest  surpass  them  in  some  achievements. 

Second;  the  establishment  of  an  international  exposition  affords  great 
benefits  to  the  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  activities  of  a  country.  It 
also  affords  material  for  the  study  of  the  economic  struggles  of  different  coun- 
tries, and  many  valuable  lessons  in  the  establishment  of  economic  equilibrium 
throughout  the  world.  While  an  international  exposition,  on  the  one  hand 
tends  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  economic  struggle  and  competition  among 
the  races,  it,  on  the  other,  brings  about  better  understanding,  a  closer  relation- 
ship and  mutual  appreciation  among  the  peoples  of  Earth.  It  encourages 
friendly  diplomatic  relations  among  governments,  and  forces  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  recognize  the  great  principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

An  international  exposition  is,  therefore,  no  dead  commercial  museum. 
It  is  a  living  university  of  the  highest  order,  and  of  great  scope. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  OLD  PEKING. 
By  Martha  Fitch  Denby. 

V. 

WINTER  SOCIETY  FUNCTIONS. 

Wherever  two  or  three  Englishmen  are  gathered  together,  even  though 
it  be  in  a  barren  desert,  there  you  will  find  a  club.  Western  world  comforts 
will  magically  spring  up,  and  conditions  of  life  improve  in  many  respects. 
If  possible  there  will  be  a  race  course,  but  certainly  a  club.  Peking  boasted 
a  club,  started  by  the  British,  probably,  but  to  which  the  prominent  men  of  all 
nationalities  belonged.  It  was  somewhat  crude  when  we  first  knew  it — a 
native  house  fitted  up  with  all  the  requisites,  a  library,  a  reading-room,  an 
apartment  for  billiards  and  whist,  and  a  small  modest  looking  side  door 
through  which  could  be  heard  the  frequent  sound  of  clinking  glasses.  There 
was  quite  an  extensive  and  well  selected  library,  and  one  of  our  chief  pleasures 
was  finding  so  many  volumes  of  good  reading  matter  in  that  isolated  place, 
where  the  opportunity  to  buy  books  came  so  seldom.  But  the  club  grounds 
were  the  principal  attraction.  They  were  of  good  size,  well  kept,  with  two 
fine  tennis  courts,  which  in  winter  were  enclosed  in  mat  sheds  to  protect  them 
from  sand  and  wind  storms,  and  which,  when  flooded  with  water  became 
equally  good  skating  rinks.  There  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  foreigners  to 
collect  in  the  afternoon,  some  to  play  or  skate,  some  to  look  on,  and  all  to 
partake  of  the  tea,  chocolate  and  other  refreshments  which  the  ladies  of  the 
legations  and  customs  service  took  turns  in  providing  and  served  themselves. 
In  summer  the  tea  table  was  laid  in  a  pretty  little  pavilion  between  the  two 
tennis  courts.  In  winter,  when  usually  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  a  cor- 
ner of  the  skating  rink  was  sheltered  as  much  as  possible  and  warmed  with 
Chinese  stoves.  There,  wrapped  in  furs,  a  charcoal  footwarmer  under  her 
feet,  the  hostess  for  the  occasion  sat  beside  the  steaming  samovar  and  did  her 
hospitable  duty,  often  with  hands  shaking  with  cold.  Many  a  stubborn  in- 
fluenza was  contracted  in  this  way,  but  "noblesse  oblige"  was  our  motto. 
We  who  promised  to  preside  at  the  tea  table  must  live  up  to  our  word  at  all 
hazards. 

For  years  this  little  club  was  a  pleasant  gathering  place,  where  on  after- 
noons, with  friends  and  congenial  companions,  we  could  pass  an  hour  or  two 
very  agreeably. 

The  climate  of  North  China  is  delightful.  The  rainy  season  is  severe, 
but  short  and  interspered  with  many  bright  days.  During  the  other  ni'nfc 
months  of  the  year,  there  is  almost  unbroken  sunshine,  with  occasional  dusl 
and  wind  storms,  exceedingly  unpleasant,  but  very  beneficial  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  The  atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  mountains  many  miles  away 
are  apparently  within  an  hour's  walk.  The  glorious  sky  bends  above,  unclouded 
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and  beautiful,  so  close  that  it  seems  to  bring  heaven  very  near.  At  night  it  is 
studded  with  stars  of  a  size  and  brilliancy  unequalled  at  home.  It  looks 
almost  as  if  one  could  reach  up  and  touch  the  azure  dome  which  enfolds  us  on 
every  side.     That  sky  was  a  sort  of  panacea  for  homesickness,  too. 

Always  it  was  a  comfort  to  think  that  that  same  blue  celestial  arch  bent 
over  the  loved  ones  at  home.  At  night  the  same  moon  which  sailed  majestically 
above  us  would  illuminate  their  pathway.  They  would  gaze  upon  the  same 
planets  and  trace  out  the  same  constellations  as  those  which  shown  with 
greater  brilliancy  above  us  at  Peking.  A  little  English  girl,  born  in  Peking, 
was  taken  home  for  the  first  time,  in  her  eighth  year.  Being  asked  what  was 
the  greatest  difference  between  China  and  England,  she  replied  "China  is  all 
sky— this  country  is  all  ground  and  trees," — a  wonderfully  correct  description 
of  the  conditions. 

The  sand  storms  come  from  the  desert  of  Gobi.  They  are  preceded  by  a 
strong  wind,  which  stirs  up  all  the  dust  in  the  streets,  then  follows  the  sand 
that  drops  from  the  skies  like  rain.  It  is,  as  I  know  from  my  own  knowledge, 
sometimes  carried  out  many  miles  to  sea.  It  permeates  everything,  no  place 
escapes.  Even  in  the  most  tightly  closed  house,  it  forces  an  entrance  and 
furniture,  carpets,  curtains,  are  filled  with  it,  but  it  soils  nothing.  When 
the  storm  is  over,  which  is  generally  on  the  third  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
shake  the  hangings,  dust  and  sweep,  and  the  rooms  are  in  as  good  condition 
as  ever.  Outside,  the  benefit  is  immense.  The  filthy  streets  have  been  thorough- 
ly scoured  by  the  wind,  the  noxious  cesspools  thickly  covered  with  disinfect- 
ing sand  and  Peking,  having  received  the  only  sort  of  cleansing  that  is  ever 
given  her,  is  fresh  and  pure  for  days  afterward.  It  is  said  that  these  storms 
are  providentially  sent  when  most  needed,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  to  pre- 
vent pestilence  that  might  otherwise  afflict  the  citizens.  Certainly  Peking  is  a 
surprisingly  healthful  place,  considering  the  horrible  streets. 

In  such  a  climate  as  I  have  just  described,  open  air  amusements  are 
naturally  very  popular.  One  can  make  arrangements  with  the  practical  cer- 
tainty of  not  having  them  interfered  with  by  sudden  changes  in  the  weather. 
Even  the  wind  and  sand  storms  have  their  fixed  seasons  and  can  be  foreseen 
for  two  days.  The  sky  presages  their  arrival  by  dark  clouds  as  if  for  a 
thunder  storm,  and  if  one  is  caught  out,  it  is  because  of  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  conditions.  There  are  everywhere  people  who  will  take  risks, 
who  will  start  off  in  spite  of  threatening  skies,  hoping  that  the  sirocco  will 
postpone  its  coming  until  after  they  have  finished  their  merry-making.  Very 
often  such  imprudent  persons  are  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  almost  choked 
and  blinded  by  the  sand. 

Picnics  were  of  very  frequent-  occurrence,  except  during  the  rainy  season. 
They  were  held  sometimes  at  the  race  course,  sometimes  at  some  fine  old 
temple  near  Peking,  or  far  out  in  the  country,  as  it  might  happen.     In  our 
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earlier  days,  the  vigorous  equestrians  even  went  occasionally  to  the  Imperial 
Hunting  Ground  Park,  and  in  winter  to  the  then  unused  summer  palace  to 
skate  on  the  lake.  These  places  were  fourteen  miles  out  and  were  prohibited 
to  the  public,  but  in  those  times  a  fee  to  the  guardian,  accompanied  by  a  few 
well  chosen  Chinese  phrases,  would  generally  gain  admission.  Later,  aftei 
the  foreign  vandals  had  committed  so  many  depredations  as  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  higher  officials  and  probably  to  cost  the  negligent  guardians  their 
heads,  these  grounds  were  really  prohibited. 

The  semi-annual  races  were  the  most  important  and  the  most  enjoyable 
of  all  the  al  fresco  sports.  They  were  observed  for  three  days  every  spring 
and  fall.  They  were  strictly  unprofessional  and  social  in  their  character. 
The  ponies  were  all  owned  by  gentlemen  in  Peking  and  they  were  r'idden  either 
by  their  own  masters  or  by  some  of  their  friends.  No  outside  ponies  were 
allowed  to  enter.  At  least  this  was  the  strict  rule  for  the  first  years  of  oui 
experience.  Afterward  it  may  have  been  different,  for  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  old  regime  were  relaxing. 

There  was  some  betting  of  course,  but  merely  in  a  friendly  spirit.  We 
knew  all  the  ponies  and  were  friends  with  the  gentlemen  who  owned  and 
rode  them,  such  rivalry  as  there  was  being  of  the  kindliest  description. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  races  was  the  custom  of 
spending  several  weeks  at  some  temple  near  by  when  training  for  the  course. 
Those  men  who  were  to  ride  or  who  wished  to  superintend  the  training  of  their 
own  ponies  found  it  almost  necessary  to  do  this,  because  the  gates  of  Peking 
were  always  closed  from  sunset  until  sunrise.  The  r'ace  course  was  six  miles 
away  and  much  valuable  time  in  evening  and  early  morning  was  lost  en  route. 
It  was  pleasant  and  beneficial  to  live  thus  in  the  country — and  it  was  delight- 
ful for  those  of  us  who  were  tied  to  the  town  to  be  asked  to  tiffin  by  our 
friends  at  their  country  homes. 

A  sad  fate  awaited  those  two  club  houses.  Not  long  after  we  retired 
from  the  scene,  they  were  both  burned  by  the  Boxers. 

Before  we  left  Peking  the  town  club  had  been  renovated,  improved  and 
modernized,  the  grounds,  tennis  court  and  skating  rink  were  much  enlarged. 
But  by  this  time  the  old  order  was  changing.  Some  of  the  kindly,  gentle, 
peace  loving  officials,  whose  long  experience  had  given  them  wisdom,  had 
been  superseded  by  others  of  a  different  caliber,  to  whom  the  glorification  of 
their  own  countries  was  far  more  important  than  the  helping  to  promote  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  The  serpent  had  entered  paradise,  bringing 
jealousy  and  discord,  and  the  charm  of  the  club  was  gone.  Nations  were  be- 
ginning to  squabble  over  their  land  grabbing  schemes.  Their  "every  man  for 
himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost"  ideas  were  contagious  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  affected  our  little  international  community. 
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In  China's  capital,  none  but  officials  connected  with  the  various  legations, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  of  which  Sir  Robert 
Hart  is  the  head,  or  Inspector  General  (shortened  familiarly  to  the  I.  G.) 
were  in  our  time  permitted  to  take  up  their  residence.  Nor  could  foreigners 
carry  on  their  business  there.  Two  shops,  Taillieu's,  French,  Kierulff's,  Ger- 
man, were  allowed  by  special  favor.  One  of  these  was  also  a  hotel,  for  many 
years  the  only  one  in  Peking. 

Foreign  governments  were  represented  by  plenipotentiaries  or  by  ministers 
resident.  These  were  the  American,  English,  French,  German  and  Russian, 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  the  Austrian,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Italian,  Japanese  and 
Spanish,  ministers  resident — making  quite  a  cosmopolitan  society.  Several  of 
these  officials  were  bachelors  and  some  who  if  benedicts,  really  were  bachelors 
pro-tem.  If  more  had  brought  wives  and  families,  we  should  have  had  a 
reasonably  large  number  of  ladies.  But  the  proportion  of  women  in  Peking 
was  small  in  both  the  diplomatic  and  customs  service.  There  were  delightful 
people  in  both  services  who  would  be  desirable  members  of  any  social  circle. 

The  distressing  feature  of  our  life  was  the  frequent  change;  but  once 
winter's  cold  grasp  was  on  us,  we  perforce  remained  together,  frost  bound, 
unable  to  separate  before  spring's  softening  influence  loosened  the  chains  that 
held  us.  Then  there  were  generally  many  regretful  partings,  as  friends  to  whom 
our  close  connections  during  the  winter  had  endeared  us,  were  ordered  off  to 
different  posts. 

In  spring  and  fall  tourists  visited  Peking,  becoming  more  numerous  every 
year.  They  kept  us  in  touch  with  the  world.  Merchants  also  came  up  fro'ti 
Shanghai  to  take  orders  and  show  samples.  They  always  brought  some  left 
over  stocks,  which  having  failed  to  sell  in  that  gay  and  fashionable  burgh, 
they  hoped  to  dispose  of  to  us  isolated  ones.  They  judged  wisely  too,  for  we 
enjoyed  playing  at  shopping  in  the  rooms  where  their  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment was  exhibited  at  our  own  hotel.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  indulge 
in  even  so  faint  a  resemblance  of  our  dear  old  home  customs.  We  were  apt 
to  linger  lovingly  over  the  make-believe  counters  and  to  spend  our  money 
rather  lavishly  in  purchasing  things  which  would  never  have  tempted  us  under 
other  circumstances.  There  we  were  sure  to  meet  many  of  our  fellow  aliens 
bent  on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves.  It  was  amusing  to  see  sober,  dignified 
diplomats  carefully  scrutinizing  socks,  suspenders  and  neckties,  as  if  they  were 
really  in  need  of  such  necessary  appendages  to  their  toilette  and  were  not, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  drawn  thitherward  by  the  novelty.  Kelley  and  Walsh, 
the  Shanghai  booksellers,  sent  at  these  seasons  a  selection  of  new  books  which 
were  irresistible,  not  entirely  because  of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  novelty.  Anything  to  read  was  warmly  welcomed.  These 
merchants  remained  but  a  few  days.  They  were  compelled  to  wait  for  the 
immense  floods  to  subside  before  coming  and  were  always  fearful  of  being 
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caught  by  the  winter's  freeze.  With  the  merchants,  departed  the  last  of  oui 
outside  distractions.  When  navigation  closed,  we  were  thrown  entirely  upon 
our  own  resources  for  amusement.  In  that  unparalleled  climate  all  sorts  of 
al  fresco  mid-day  diversions  flourished  in  winter  without  intermission.  These 
filled  the  daylight  hours  and,  although  our  numbers  were  limited,  we  were 
not  at  a  loss  for  ways  of  spending  our  evenings  agreeably.  We  had  private 
theatricals,  fancy  dress  balls,  concerts  and  negro  minstrel  performances,  in 
each  of  which  much  originality,  wit  and  talent  were  displayed;  but  the  peculiar 
ideas  of  the  dialect  and  customs  of  our  plantation  negroes  made  the  impersona- 
tion of  such  characters  by  British  or  Continental  men  irresistibly  funny  to  us 
native  Americans.  No  fault,  however,  could  be  found  with  the  musical 
rendition  of  the  darky  songs.  As  the  holidays  approached,  the  fun  waxed 
fast  and  furious.  There  were  always  grand  celebrations  at  the  German  Lega- 
tion and  Sir  Robert  Hart's.  Herr  von  Brandt  rarely  failed  to  have  a  regular 
old  time  function  on  Christmas  Eve,  with  very  beautiful  gifts  for  the  diplomatic 
colleagues  of  all  sizes  and  both  sexes,  with  dancing  and  various  kinds  of  jolly 
ancient  games  and  lotteries  where  many  handsome  prizes  were  distributed  to 
the  guests.  These  affairs  wound  up  with  a  splendid  banquet,  which  trans- 
ported us  back  into  the  middle  ages  with  its  quaint  mediaeval  customs.  The 
table  fairly  groaned  under  the  superabundance  of  good,  old  fashioned  food. 
There  were  pheasants,  whole  and  decorated  with  their  gorgeous  tail  and  head 
plumage,  huge,  old  time  meat  pastifs,  saddles  of  the  delicious  mutton  of  North 
China,  chamois,  venison,  bustards,  turkeys  and  other  substantials,  and  con- 
fections of  endless  variety  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  feed  an  army.  The 
great  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  feast  was  an  immense  wild  boar's  head, 
carried  in  state  all  around  the  table,  and  then  ceremoniously  placed  in  front 
of  the  host.  In  fact  such  profusion  and  diversity  of  edibles  were  the  rule 
in  Peking,  where  the  abundance  of  good  things  so  temptingly  prepared  was  a 
constant  provocation  to  overindulgence.  It  would  not  have  been  surprising 
if  the  most  of  us  had  died  of  indigestion,  only  the  salubrious  climate  and  the 
quantity  of  out-door  exercise  saved  us. 

There  was,  however,  a  sad  reverse  to  the  picture.  Gaunt  famine  stalked 
abroad.  Every  day  people  died  of  cold  and  starvation  in  the  streets.  Money 
was  liberally  contributed  for  the  relief  of  those  poor  wretches  and  no  doubt 
much  good  did  result. 

Sir  Robert  Hart  was  Santa  Claus  personified  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  women  and  children  in  Peking.  He  celebrated  Christmas  with  a  beauti- 
ful and  elaborated  tree  loaded  with  treasures  for  each  foreign  child,  as  well 
as  some  for  the  younger  children,  of  a  larger  growth ;  it  mattered  not  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  diplomatic  or  the  customs  service,  Sir  Robert's  big  heart 
took  them  all  in.  Youth  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  him  and  he  was  ever 
trying  to  do  something  for  the  pleasure  of  young  people.     Still  his  benefac- 
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tions  did  not  stop  with  the  very  young.  I  truly  believe  that  every  foreign 
lady  in  Peking  received  on  Christmas  Day  some  pretty  memento  from  the 
I.  G.  and  I  have  been  assured  that  the  Chinese  ladies  and  little  ones  were 
appropriately  remembered  on  their  anniversaries.  It  was  wonderful  that  he, 
the  busiest,  most  harassed  man  in  China,  could  remember  to  attend  to  such 
little  acts  of  kindness. 

The  giving  of  presents  was  very  much  the  custom  in  Peking.  It  was 
unknown  for  a  lady's  birthday  to  pass  without  flowers  or  kind  souvenirs  of 
some  description  being  sent  to  her  and  congratulatory  calls  being  made  by  all 
her  friends.  Probably  it  was  because  of  this  universal  kindness  that  we  became 
reconciled  in  a  great  measure  to  our  exile  and  grew  fond  of  the  life  in  that, 
in  many  ways,  objectionable  country. 

Chit  books,  as  they  are  called,  are  an  indispensable  feature  of  life  in  the 
Orient,  born  of  the  peculiar  conditions  and  universally  used.  The  difficulty 
about  the  language  prevented  our  sending  messages  "viva  voce,"  so  chit 
books,  or  note  books,  were  invented.  They  were  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
enormous  volumes  with  the  name  of  the  legation  stamped  in  gilt  letters  on  the 
sides,  to  dainty  little  books  for  the  ladies.  On  the  leaves  under  the  proper 
date  would  be  written  "Mrs.  D.,  1  note  or  1  parcel."  When  returned  duly 
signed,  by  the  one  to  whom  it  was  sent  or  by  some  other  responsible  person, 
the  sender  knew  that  it  had  reached  its  destination  in  safety.  I  have  now  a  large 
collection  of  chit  books  filled  with  initials  of  friends,  some  of  whom  are  gone 
forever  and  others  have  been  lost  sight  of  for  years  past.  All  invitations  and 
notes  of  every  kind  were  conveyed  in  this  safe  and  sure  manner. 

The  height  of  the  wall  around  the  Tartar  City  of  Peking  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  writers.  Once  I  took  an  American  naval 
officer  who  was  visiting  us  to  walk  on  it.  He  being  accustomed  to  that  sort 
of  work  made  a  rough  measurement  and  pronounced  the  dimensions  to  be  sixty 
feet  in  height,  sixty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom  and  forty  feet  at  the  top.  These 
are  about  the  measures  given  by  the  unimpeachabiy  accurate  S.  Wells  Williams 
in  his  "Middle  Kingdom,"  and  are  doubtless  correct.  The  officer  mentioned 
was  struck  with  admiration  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this,  the  largest 
and  finest  city  wall  ever  built,  in  which  feelings  I  fully  sympathized.  I  never 
ceased  admiring  the  "stately  towers,  massive  gates  and  ramparts  bold"  of  that 
wonderful  structure,  but  still  its  greatest  value  to  a  common-place,  practical 
person  like  myself,  consisted  in  the  fact  of  its  being  such  a  fine  promenade 
ground.  It  was  a  climb  to  get  up  the  escalade  on  the  inner  side,  but  once 
having  accomplished  this,  there  was  a  sixteen  mile  course,  if  you  cared  to  make 
the  entire  circuit,  free  from  the  dust  or  mud  of  the  streets.  The  odors  and 
unpleasant  sights  could  not  trouble  one  there.  Sweet,  pure  air,  quiet  and 
peace,  held  away.     We  could,  in  the  distance  see  the  Western  Hills,  always 
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the  desire  of  my  heart,  rising  blue  or;  snow  capped,  fourteen  miles  away  to- 
ward the  sunset.  The  city  lay  below,  resembling  with  its  low,  picturesque 
houses  and  innumerable  trees,  a  vast  orchard  enclosing  a  great  lot  of  fanci- 
fully shaped,  tile  roofed  sheds.  Looking  over,  the  top  of  the  parapet,  one  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  Chen  Men,  and  could  see  the  shining  yellow  roofs  and  out- 
side galleries  of  the  houses  in  the  Imperial  City:  could  also  catch  faint 
glimpses  of  the  Forbidden  City  which  might  have  been  a  city  of  the  dead, 
for  all  appearance  of  life  it  showed. 

The  two  busiest  streets  in  Peking,  the  Chen  Men  and  the  Hata  Men, 
were  always  subjects  of  great  interest.  It  was  fascinating  to  watch  the  people 
in  their  bright  colored  robes,  mostly  blue,  swarming  to  and  fro  like  ants.  The 
sedan  chairs,  the  innumerable  carts  of  every  description  from  the  fine  official 
ones,  with  a  solitary  occupant  lolling  back  at  his  ease,  to  the  common,  over- 
laden passenger  cart;  the  one  wheeled  barrow  transporting  goods  or  people; 
the  donkeys  plodding  patiently  along  under  the  heaviest  burdens,  or  with  fat 
Chinamen  perched  jauntily  away  back  on  their  haunches.  Generally,  too, 
there  was  either  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  procession  to  be  seen,  both  equally 
gay,  and  playing  what  to  our  uneducated  ears  seemed  the  same  music.  The 
only  difference  between  them  discernible  to  foreigners  was  that  the  center  of 
one  was  a  huge  bier  covered  with  gaily  colored  embroideries,  and  the  other 
a  bright  red  chair  tightly  closed,  within  which,  almost  suffocating  for  the  want 
of  air  and  half  fainting  from  dread  of  the  life  before  her,  some  wretched 
girl  was  being  reluctantly  borne  to  the  home  of  a  man  whom  she  had  never 
seen.  Poor,  helpless  victims !  Of  all  the  pitiful  objects  in  China,  the  most 
pitiful  are  those  brides.  Driven  from  a  home  where  they  are  no  longer  wanted, 
to  another  where  they  may  be  simply  the  slaves  of  an  unfeeling  mother-in-law, 
maltreated  and  unloved,  they  are  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
poverty  or  parental  ambition. 

From  the  wall  we  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  celebrated  Examination 
Hall,  really  only  a  lot  of  cells  containing  not  a  single  comfort  or  convenience; 
but  Williams  will  tell  you  all  the  dry  details,  if  you  care  to  know  them. 

In  that  peculiar  climate  if  the  sun  was  shining,  you  would  find  your 
wraps  too  hot  when  walking  on  the  wall,  even  though  the  thermometer  was  far 
below  zero,  and  the  frozen  bodies  of  dogs  and  men  might  be  lying  in  the 
shade  beneath.  "Yes,  'tis  true  'tis  pity — pitty  'tis  'tis  true,"  and  the  saddest 
part  is  that  our  inability  to  change  these  things  in  the  least,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  make  us  cultivate  callousness.  It  is  very  hard  not  to  try  to  avoid 
seeing  miseries  which  no  effort  of  your  own  can  possibly  alleviate. 

The  walking  on  the  rough,  stone  pathway  was  hard  on  the  feet  and  the 
way  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  briery  shoots  of  glossy  leaved,  young  date 
trees,  which  were  springing  up  through  every  crack  and  crevice,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  our  dress  skirts.     Walking  on  the  wall  was  truly  the  pursuit  of 
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pleasure  under  difficulties,  but  it  was  so  delightful  to  breathe  the  untainted 
air  and  be  out  of  the  crowded  streets,  that  we  willingly  encountered  all 
obstacles  rather  than  give  up  the  exercise.  The  top  of  the  wall  was  pretty,  too. 
In  the  long  ages  since  it  was  built,  many  trees  had  taken  root  and  grown, 
some  of  them  to  a  good  size.  There  were  other  groups  of  them  scattered  at 
intervals,  giving  in  warm  weather  a  pleasant  appearance  of  coolness  and 
verdure  to  the  otherwise  barren  surface.  The  little  stone  huts,  stationed  near 
every  one  of  the  gates,  a  mile  apart,  and  at  all  of  the  escalades  half  way  be- 
tween the  gates,  where  lived  the  guardians  of  the  wall,  sometimes  had  small 
plats  in  which  flowers  and  vegetables  were  cultivated,  by  the  old  Bannermen 
who  occupied  them.  The  passing  years  left  in  some  places  an  accumulation 
of  solid  and  vegetable  mold,  which  was  sufficient  to  nourish  the  roots  of  these 
plants. 

Theoretically  the  wall  was  forbidden  territory.  Over-looking  as  it  does, 
many  dwellings  and  court  yards  below,  the  presence  of  people  on  the  top, 
who  can  gaze  into  their  premises,  is  objectionable  to  the  residents,  to  whom 
privacy  in  their  homes  is  valued  above  everything.  Chinese  men  seldom  are 
seen  on  the  wall,  and  Chinese  women  are  forbidden  by  law.  The  arrogant 
male  disapproves  of  this  much  abused  and  down  trodden  sex  being  there,  pre- 
tending to  believe  that  their  presence  in  so  elevated  a  position  will  bring  ill 
luck  to  the  city. 

It  was  only  after  a  hard  fight  that  the  foregin  ministers,  before  our  day, 
succeeded  in  persuading  those  having  authority  to  allow  their  country  people, 
men,  women  and  children,  to  escape  occasionally  from  the  city  and  inhale  the 
pure  air  on  the  wall.  It  was  an  immense  favor  and  our  consternation  was 
great  when  every  little  while  we  would  hear  that  the  privilege  was  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

Once,  while  we  were  there,  we  came  very,  very  nearly  being  deprived  of  it, 
by  the  thoughtlessness  and  imprudence  of  one  of  our  naval  officers.  All  horses, 
donkeys,  cows,  etc.,  were  absolutely  prohibited.  Fancy  the  amazement  and 
dismay  of  the  poor,  old,  useless  sentinels  when  early  one  morning  the  unmis- 
takable sound  of  a  galloping  horse  broke  upon  their  ears.  They  hobbled  as 
fast  as  possible  to  their  doors,  making  vain  efforts  to  arrest  the  rider,  but  he 
flew  past,  answering  their  challenge  by  a  laughing  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
shower  of  cash.  This  officer  made  the  sixteen  mile  circuit  of  the  wall,  meeting 
with  no  opposition  from  the  paralyzed  and  crippled  antiques  whose  duty  it  was 
to  defend  it  from  all  unwelcome  intruders.  Of  course  they  were  powerless 
and  since,  if  this  unheard-of  performance  should  everi  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  officials  their  heads  would  probably  pay  the  penalty,  they  thought  it 
better  not  to  report  the  wild  ride  of  the  outside  barbarian,  whom  no  one  knew, 
and  who  had  left  no  trace  behind  him  except  some  scattered  coins.  These 
were  carefully  collected  by  the  old   Bannermen  and   fear  kept  them  silent. 
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It  was  well  for  us  that  it  did,  for  if  the  officials  had  ever  heard  of  the  es- 
capade of  our  countryman,  all  foreign  airings  on  the  city  wall  would  have 
come  to  an  untimely  end  and  the  Minister  might  have  been  called  to  account, 
because  of  the  lawlessness  of  his  compatroit.  There  were  several  instances 
of  this  bold  recklessness,  so  characteristic  of  Americans,  while  we  were  in 
Peking.  Braving  all  consequences  to  themselves  and  forgetful  that  their 
individual  acts  might  bring  trouble  to  innocent  persons,  they  defied  what  they 
chose  to  consider  the  absurd  customs  of  a  people  who  were,  in  their  eyes, 
puerile  and  half  civilized.  One  fine,  young  officer,  a  delightful  and  welcome 
visitor  at  the  Legation,  nearly  threw  Peking  into  convulsions  by  stealing  an 
entrance  into  the  sacred  Temple  of  Heaven,  and  actually  penetrating  into  the 
inner  chamber,  where  none  but  the  Emperor  ever  goes,  and  he,  only  once  a 
year,  to  offer  sacrifice.  It  was  as  if  some  rude  and  unsanctified  Philistine  had 
forced  his  way  into  the  holy  inner  sanctuary  of  Soloman's  Temple,  in  Old 
Testament  times.  Of  course,  he  had  provided  a  way  of  escape.  When  de- 
tected and  pursued  by  the  frightened  custodians  he  ran,  not  to  a  gate,  as  they 
expected,  but  straight  to  the  middle  of  the  high  wall  enclosing  the  grounds. 
There  a  rope  was  dangling,  held  by  his  faithful  mafoo  and  confederate.  It 
did  not  take  the  nimble  sailor  a  minute  to  "shin  up"  the  rope  and  mount  the 
pony  standing  ready  outside.  Then  he  was  out  of  sight  before  the  men  in 
charge  realized  what  had  happened.  I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  the 
gallant,  heedless,  young  fellow  to  think  what  would  be  the  fate  of  that  poor 
mafoo  if  he  were  caught.  Of  course,  he  did  not  reflect  that  less  offences  than 
this  had  brought  embroglios  between  countries,  and  even  resulted  in  war.  When 
at  tiffin  we  learned  of  our  guest's  performance,  the  Tajen  was  dumbfounded. 
However,  knowing  that  the  Temple  guardians  would,  for  their  own  sakes,  keep 
silent,  we  trusted  that  no  more  would  be  heard  of  it,  especially  as  the  per- 
former had  simply  worn  a  riding  suit  without  anything  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  outside  barbarians.  It  did  leak  out,  the  act  though  not  the  actor,  was 
known,  and  I  was  told  on  good  authority  that  the  careless  sentinels  had  suf- 
fered the  consequence  of  their  negligence.  Probably  they  deserved  their  fate, 
but  I  know  our  young  friend  must  regret  having  been  the  cause  of  their  ex- 
extinction. 
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NIPPON  IMMIGRATION  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  BARON  ISHII, 
Head,  Bureau  of  Trade. 

Baron  Ishii  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  the  special  commissioner  of  Nippon,  to  investigate  the  im- 
migration question,  also  the  conditions  of  American  labor  and  its 
attitude  toward  Nippon  immigration.  In  the  following  interview  he 
gives  his  impressions  of  the  despotic  workings  of  the  labor  trust,  as 
he  found  it  in  the  United  States. 

Self  government  is  the  foundation  upon  which  America  is  built.  Every 
institution  in  the  United  States  shows  this  spirit  of  independent  administration 
of  its  own  affairs;  the  spirit  of  self-rule  domiates  industrial  organizations,  as 
well  as  political  and  economic  bodies.  Almost  entirely  these  industrial  cor- 
porations, companies  and  combinations  are  independent  of  state.  It  naturally 
comes  to  pass  that  the  spirit  of  competition  is  exceedingly  violent  between  in- 
dividuals, or  among  corporations  in  similar  lines  of  industrial  activity.  But  the 
government  as  such,  does  not  interfere  with  the  internal  workings  of  such  in- 
dustrial organizations,  or  in  the  affairs  of  individuals  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  leaves  them  almost  entirely  alone  to  attend  to  their  own  business.  For 
this  reason,  in  order  to  minimize  the  destructive  effects  of  violent  competition, 
companies  and  individuals  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  industrial  pursuits,  com- 
bine into  one  united  body:  the  present  condition  of  the  industrial  struggle  of 
the  country  is  therefore  largely  the  competition  between  these  combinations  and 
outsiders.  A  union  which  is  stronger  than  another  similar  united  body  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  with  greater  capital,  facility,  and  firmer  foundation,  has 
of  course  an  advantage.  Such  advantage  the  superior  union  exercises  to  the 
utmost.  The  result  is  the  disappearance  and  death  of  the  unfittest,  and  as 
soon  as  the  weaker  fall,  the  stronger  are  ever  ready  to  absorb  them  into  their 
own  organizations. 

This  condition  of  things  has  brought  about  what  is  known  as  trusts.  Of 
trusts  in  America,  there  are  two  different  types.  One  could  be  called  a  trust 
among  capitalists,  and  the  other  a  trust  among  the  laboring  class.  As  soon  as 
the  capitalistic  trust,  after  a  series  of  struggles  and  battles  royal,  succeeds  in 
either  driving  out  or  destroying  weaker  competitors  in  the  same  field,  it  becomes 
as  despotic  as  any  tyrant  the  history  has  ever  known.  It  finds  itself  sovereign 
of  a  market  without  a  competitor.  It  can  force  its  sovereign  will  upon  the 
market,  without  asking  anyone's  permission,  or  consulting  any  government's 
pleasure.     It  can  dictate  price  to  the  purchaser,  and  force  the  people  into  the 

*  Translated  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
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helpless  condition  of  buying  a  necessary  commodity  at  a  price  which  they  may 
consider  exhorbitant:  moreover,  under  some  circumstances,  at  a  price  which 
they  cannot  really  afford  to  pay.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  make  such 
trust  despots  tremble;  it  is  the  competition  of  foreign  goods.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  incoming  of  such  foreign  goods  into  the  market,  the  capitalistic  trust  is 
never  idle  in  exerting  its  tremendous  influence  upon  the  administration.  It  pro- 
vides means  to  discourage  foreign  manufacturers  to  produce  goods  for  export 
trade  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  it  does  its  utmost  in  forcing  the  Con- 
gress to  bar  out  the  incoming  of  such  foreign-made  articles  as  would  compete 
with  their  own  products.  The  customs  tariff  of  the  United  States  stands  as 
peerless  among  the  high  tariffs  of  the  world. 

Within  this  eternal  wall  of  defensive  tariff — very  much  higher,  more  un- 
surmountable  than  the  eternal  wall  of  China — the  capitalistic  trust  of  the 
United  States  finds  a  paradise  in  which  it  could  dream  its  own  dreams  after  its 
own  pleasant  fashion,  without  fear  and  without  misgiving.  It  is  very  natural, 
human  nature  being  the  same  the  world  over,  that  such  condition  would  tempt 
the  weakness  of  man's  nature  to  the  utmost.  Abuses  upon  abuses  of  the 
despotic  powers  on  the  part  of  the  capitalistic  trust,  have  at  last  resulted  in  the 
now  very  active  campaign  against  the  trust,  which  is  being  carried  on  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Against  this  money  trust,  the  capitalistic  trust,  there  is  another  band  of 
men  who  are  raising  the  standard  of  revolt, — the  labor  unionists.  The  cardinal 
principle  of  the  labor  trust  is  that,  unless  a  working  man  is  a  member  of  such 
a  trust,  he  is  practically  prevented  from  getting  a  chance  to  engage  in  his  work, 
or  find  a  job  to  support  himself,  in  every  locality  throughout  the  wide  republic 
v/herein  the  labor  unions  are  supreme.  This  labor  trust  has  grown  in  power. 
The  very  nature  of  the  political  institutions  of  America  has  helped  the  growth 
of  this  labor  trust.  The  very  character  of  men  who  enter  into  the  organization 
of  labor  trust,  helps  to  make  it  not  only  tyrannical,  despotic  in  the  extreme,  but 
also  violent,  unjust  and  unreasonable.  It  is  very  much  more  despotic,  very 
much  more  heartless  in  its  dictates,  very  much  more  sweeping  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  than  the  capitalistic  trust.  The  reason  is  simple;  the  men  who 
organize  a  capitalistic  trust  are  men  of  culture,  men  of  money,  who  have  en- 
joyed many  advantages  in  education,  in  their  observation  in  the  different  in- 
stitutions of  the  world,  and  they  are  the  men  who  are  thoroughly  able  to  under- 
stand the  cardinal  principles  of  the  economic  world.  They  are  men  well 
trained  to  see  what  really  is  vital  to  their  self  interests.  They  are  men  who 
have  sufficient  breadth  of  mental  horizon  and  intellectual  ability  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  commit  suicide  by  adopting  shortsighted  policies.  Moreover,  the 
capitalistic  trusts  have  always  at  their  command  ablest  advisers,  both  as 
managers  of  the  different  branches  of  their  business,  and  as  well  among  the 
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legal  talents  they  employ.  They  are,  therefore,  very  careful  in  keeping  the 
abuses  from  going  beyond  a  certain  limit. 

The  labor  trust,  on  the  contrary,  is  composed  of  men,  generally  speaking, 
utterly  lacking  in  education  and  in  wide  experiences  in  business  matters.  They 
are  men  who  have  never  had  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  into  human  affairs 
from  a  broader  standpoint  of  view;  they  can  only  see  a  few  feet  in  front  of 
their  noses.  They  are  extremely  selfish,  selfish  too,  not  in  that  wider  sense 
that  one  can  see  in  the  workings  of  a  great  capitalistic  trust,  but  in  that  narrow 
and  limited,  ignorant  sense  of  a  man  who  would  grab  hold  of  anything  that  he 
sees  without  thinking  either  of  the  morrow  or  the  final  outcome  of  such  an  act 
reflecting  on  the  future  business  of  their  own.  This,  naturally,  brings  about 
an  exceedingly  trying  condition,  not  only  for  the  labor  trusts  themselves,  but 
also  for  the  community  in  which  such  trusts  have  an  unlimited  power.  In 
other  words,  there  can  be  a  number  of  means  to  prevent  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  exercise  of  the  money  trust  in  America,  but  the  preventive  measures 
against  the  labor  trust  in  America  are  not  as  numerous  and  effective. 

The  one  thing  more  apparent  than  others,  one  defect  more  glaring  than 
other  sad  failings  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  America  in  handling  the 
labor  trust  and  its  activity,  is  the  lack  of  proper  legislation,  and  sufficient  pro- 
vision of  proper  laws  against  the  tyrannical  powers  of  the  labor  trust  in  Ameri- 
ca. There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  as  everyone  knows,  America  is  a  free 
republic,  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  creation  of  the  American 
people.  In  the  election  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  country,  the  decisive  ele- 
ment is  not  the  quality  but  purely  the  numerical  strength  of  votes.  A  vote  cas! 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  or  Mr.Rockefeller  does  not  count  one  whit  more  than  that  of 
an  unlettered  sweeper  of  the  street,  without  education,  without  a  cent  to  his 
name.  Now  the  capitalists,  even  in  the  money-paradise  of  America,  belong  tc 
the  minority.  There  are  more  poor  people  in  America  than  rich.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  laboring  element  is  in  a  tremendous  majority,  as  far  as  the  number 
goes.  Since  the  election  and  defeats  of  the  candidates  for  offices  from  the 
presidency  down  to  the  mayorship  of  a  town  depends  altogether  on  the  number 
of  votes,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  laboring  element,  which  commands 
the  huge  majority  of  votes,  has  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  political  situation. 
For  this  reason,  that  is  to  say  because  of  the  great  influence  which  the  labor- 
ing element  exercises  on  the  election  of  government  officials  and  congressmen, 
the  creation  of  laws  adequate  to  deal  with  the  abuses  of  labor  trust,  it  would 
seem,  has  very  little  hope  of  success,  at  least  in  a  near  future.  And  seeing  that 
the  laboring  class,  as  a  general  thing  is  without  culture,  and  without  insight 
into  the  future  and  ultimate  good  of  society,  the  power  wielded  by  this  labor- 
ing class  in  political  activities  of  the  country  is  ominous  indeed.  There  are 
many  and  constant  efforts  all  over  the  country,  to  be  sure,  to  educate  this 
lower  element,  which  is  in  such  great  majority,  to  understand  the  real  interests 
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of  American  society.  There  are  many  influences  at  work  which  are  trying 
to  guide  the  mob  into  the  right  path,  but  such  efforts  in  working  out  the  salva- 
tion of  the  republic  are  about  as  effective  as  a  whisper  in  the  tumult  of  battle. 

From  these  conditions,  one  can  very  well  see  that  the  first  party  which  be- 
comes a  victim  of  tyrannical  and  unreasonable  measures  of  the  labor  trust,  is 
the  Americans  themselves,  not  our  immigrants  into  America.  They  are  second- 
ary victims  of  labor  unions.  Conditions  for  Nippon  immigrants  in  America 
are  unkindly.  I  regret  it.  At  the  same  time,  one  must  admit  the  helplessness 
of  the  situation.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  anything  whatever'  to 
relieve  the  condition  of  things,  at  least  at  present. 

The  standing  of  Nippon  laborers  in  America,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  saddest  you  can  find  among  the  immigrants  of  other  nationalities  in  America. 
Compared  to  that  of  the  Italian  laborer,  for  example,  the  condition  pre- 
vailing among  the  Nippon  working  class  is  far  superior.  A  large  number  of 
Italian  laborers  subsist  on  the  bread-and-water  standard  of  living,  at  least  for 
a  while  after  entering  America.  As  for  the  Nippon  laborers,  they  seem  to 
clothe  themselves  after  the  Western  fashion,  and  with  most  of  them,  they  send 
their  children  to  school,  and  it  is  a  libel  to  accuse  them  of  not  assimilating,  and 
adapting  themselves  to  the  Western  mode  of  life. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  on  the  hostile  attitude  and  activities  of  the 
labor  unions  of  America  against  the  Nippon  working  class,  but  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  labor  unions  in  America  is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  Nippon 
working  class.  The  labor  unions  look  upon  such  cities  as  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle  as  the  territory  within  their  own  fences.  Their  backs  are  up  at  the 
very  sight  of  any  alien  element,  and  it  matters  little  whether  such  element 
comes  from  Nippon  or  from  any  other  country.  This,  naturally,  has  brought 
about  an  abnormal  condition  of  things.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  actually 
some  union  carpenters  demanded  and  received  as  high  a  wage  as  ten  dollars 
a  day. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Nippon  working  class  which  you  see  in 
America,  is  not  of  the  lowest  type.  For  one  thing,  our  Foreign  Department 
looks  with  extreme  care  into  the  qualifications  of  those  who  desire  to  immigrate 
into  America.  The  restrictions  that  the  foreign  office  of  our  country  imposes 
upon  our  immigration  into  America  is  strict..  For  that  reason,  I  fully  expected, 
when  I  crossed  the  sea  on  the  mission  of  examining  into  the  condition  of  our 
laboring  class  in  America,  that,  there,  I  should  meet  with  hostile  criticisms 
from  my  own  countrymen  in  America,  on  the  excessive  rigor  exercised  by  our 
foreign  office.  To  my  surprise,  I  did  not  receive  any  such  criticism;  on  the 
contrary  I  received  commendations  on  this  very  rigorous  attitude  of  our 
foreign  office  toward  our  immigrants  into  America.  And  for  this  reason: 
that  Nippon  laborers  in  America  could  maintain  a  somewhat  high  standard, 
and  hold  their  prestige  among  the  laboring  classes  of  other  countries  who  im- 
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migrate  into  America,  is  largely  due  to  the  care  and  rigor  exercised  by  our 
foreign  office  in  the  selection  of  the  Nippon  working  men  who  desire  to  enter 
the  United  States.  Our  immigrants  themselves  look  upon  such  rigorous  meas- 
ure as  essential,  and  as  one  of  the  best  protective  measures  to  regulate  their 
own  interests,  and  maintain  their  standing. 

There  are  a  number  of  Nippon  laborers  who  filter  through  the  Mexican 
border  into  the  State  of  Texas.  The  action  of  this  class  of  immigrants  is  ex- 
ceedingly deplorable  and  disastrous  to  the  reputation  of  Nippon  laborers  and 
immigrants  who  pass  into  America  with  sufficient  endorsement  and  through 
regular  channels.  A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  fellow  who  smuggled  himself 
into  Texas  through  the  Mexican  border  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  took  the  idea 
into  his  head,  suddenly,  in  broad  daylight  too,  of  enjoying  a  bath  in  the  face 
of  all  the  world,  in  one  of  those  drinking  troughs  for  horses!  From  one  or 
two  incidents  of  this  type,  the  natives  of  a  certain  section  of  Texas  promptly 
classed  the  Nippon  immigrants  below  the  Negro.  And  our  own  people  in 
America  are  the  loudest  in  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  certain  restrictive 
measure  on  the  part  of  our  foreign  office,  on  the  Nippon  immigration  into 
America.  This  exercise  of  the  restrictive  measure  is  one  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  regulate  by  treaties  in  black  and  white.  The  action  of  our 
Foreign  Department  in  this  particular  would  naturally  have  a  wide  influence 
on  the  revision  of  the  present  treaty  with  America  four  years  hence.  Especially 
at  the  present  time  when  the  newspapers  of  America  are  taking  a  violently 
hostile  attitude  against  Nippon,  we  cannot  be  any  too  careful  in  bringing  about 
a  better  understanding  between  America  and  our  own  country.  Indeed,  the 
public  opinion  of  America  has  undergone  a  radical  change  since  the  war,  and 
even  among  those  Nippon  enthusiasts  of  yesterday,  even  among  the  more  con- 
servative and  thoughtful  minority  of  the  Americans,  the  influence  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  mob  against  Nippon  and  the  Nippon  people,  is  beginning  to 
tell.  I  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  hearing  from  the  very  lips 
of  a  number  of  American  friends  of  Nippon,  that  the  situation  is  somewhat 
annoying  and  deplorable.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  we  hear  of  a  number 
of  cases  of  the  Nippon  immigrants  smuggling  themselves  into  the  United  States 
through  both  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders.  Unless  we  take  prompt 
measures  in  this  line,  these  may  turn  into  a  sad  cause  for  future  complications. 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  Canada.  At  Ottawa,  and  also  in  Vancouver,  the  leading 
Canadian  officials  are  exceedingly  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Nippon  people  in 
general.  Canada  differs  from  such  city  as  San  Francisco,  which  shows 
the  vices  of  its  corrupt  election  methods  in  the  personnel  of  the  official.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  since  I  was  there,  a  radical  change  has  taken  place  in 
San  Francisco.      Dr.   Taylor  has  been  appointed  as  the  mayor  of  the  city; 
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it  is  a  matter  upon  which  both  the  American  and  the  people  of  Nippon  ought 
to  congratulate  themselves. 

On  my  visit  to  America,  I  unhesitatingly  adopted  a  policy  of  absolute 
frankness,  and  invited  all  sorts  of  conferences  and  interviews  from  every  quarter 
interested  in  the  immigration  movement  or  labor  situation.  In  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  number  of  officials,  politicians,  and 
business  men  of  every  type,  but  the  only  people  that  I  failed  to  see  in  San 
Francisco,  in  spite  of  my  thoroughly  frank  and  receptive  attitude,  were  the 
leaders  of  the  labor  unions  there. 

In  Seattle,  matters  were  entirely  different.  The  leader  of  the  Anti-Korean 
and  Japanese  League,  Mr.  Fowler,  (who  was  said  to  be  the  chief  agitator 
of  the  Vancouver  disturbance,)  wrote  me  in  proper  form,  requesting  an  inter- 
view, and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him.  He  came  to  see  me  on  the  7th  of 
September,  accompanied  by  three  secretaries.  He  was  clothed  in  a  frock  coat, 
and  there  was  something  impressive  about  the  appearance  of  the  man.  More- 
over, a  remarkable  point  about  his  three  secretaries  was  that  they  were  all 
Swedes,  and  one  of  the  three  could  not  even  understand  the  English.  They 
gave  me  a  copy  of  voluminous  memoranda,  in  which  the  question  of  the 
lowering  of  wages  was  discussed  in  detail,  also  the  difficulty  of  securing  liveli- 
hood. They  talked  with  me  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  On  the 
following  day  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  a  mass-meeting 
of  the  league,  which  defined  its  position  as  absolutely  hostile  to  the  Nippon 
immigration. 

I  landed  at  Vancouver  on  the  9th,  and  landed  too,  in  the  midst  of  a  mob 
storming  the  Chinese  quarters.  I  passed  through  the  scene  of  disturbance  on 
my  way  to  the  hotel  in  a  carriage.  I  saw  Mr.  Fowler  standing  at  the  corner 
of  a  street  haranguing  the  crowd.  Everywhere  the  sound  of  things  breaking, 
and  smashing  of  windows  was  heard.  But  of  course  a  city  with  eighty  police- 
men could  not  do  very  much  in  suppressing  or  regulating  an  infuriated  mob  of 
some  eight  thousand  in  number.  The  Nippon  people  had  no  other  means  but 
to  take  effective  measures  to  defend  their  quarters  against  the  violence  of  the 
rioters.  And  in  a  very  short  time  I  found  my  hotel  a  sort  of  headquarters  for 
defenders.  Our  people  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  second  attack,  but  even 
after  that,  the  rumor  of  the  third  attack  was  brought  from  every  quarter.  I 
despatched  our  consul,  Mr.  Morikawa,  to  the  City  Hall  and  to  the  Police 
Station,  and  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  succeeded  in  bringing  a  temporary 
order  out  of  chaos.  On  the  following  morning  there  was  a  rumor  that  the 
rioters  were  busy  in  purchasing  coal-oil  in  large  quantities.  I  was  in  Peking 
at  the  time  of  disturbance  there,  and  this  rumor  carried  a  sinister  significance. 
I  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  opening  negotiations  with  the  mayor,  and  requested 
him  to  act  immediately  and  call  out  the  volunteers  and  the  Victoria  regiment. 
The  attitude  taken  by  our  people,  and  the  activities  shown  by  them  on  this 
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occasion,  were  gratifying  and  encouraging.  But  the  zeal  was  apt  to  run  away 
with  the  younger  element  of  the  Nippon  people  there,  and  when  I  heard  that  a 
number  of  young  men  were  trying  to  carry  out  a  sort  of  counter  attack  on  the 
roiters  and  trap  several  of  the  attacking  parties,  and  there  give  them  prompt 
and  sudden  despatch,  I  was  compelled  to  act  with  exceeding  haste  and  vigor 
in  preventing  any  such  move,  for  I  knew  that  once  the  blood  of  the  white  man 
were  spilled,  then  the  matter  would  take  an  entirely  sinister  turn,  and  for  that 
reason  I  devoted  myself  to  the  pacification  of  the  more  violent  element  of  the 
Nippon  people  at  the  time. 

The  immigration  situation  in  America  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  engage 
the  serious  and  studious  investigation  and  thought. 
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The  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  close  of  the  Revolution  is  mainly 
a  record  of  our  domestic  achievements.  Our  statesmen  have  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  solution  of  internal  questions.  Our  foreign  policy,  in  accord 
with  the  last  will  of  Washington,  has  been  one  of  strict  neutrality.  Non- 
intervention in  European  affairs  has  been  an  unbroken  rule  in  our  international 
relations.  It  is  true,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  promulgated  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  while  it  removed  American  territory  from  the  field  of  European 
conquest,  in  no  manner  did  it  violate  the  strict  neutrality  policy  of  Washington. 
Our  history  deals  almost  exclusively  with  domestic  affairs.  This  is  the  natural 
sequence  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  infant  republic.  Our  geograph- 
ical location  was  conducive  to  that  end.  We  were  too  far  removed  from  the 
other  great  nations  to  become  involved  in  the  embroglios,  which  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  the  chief  affliction  of  monarchs.  It  is  also  due  to  the  further 
fact  that  our  form  of  government  was  an  experiment.  The  founders  of  this 
republic  staked  everything  upon  the  principle  of  self-government  as  embodied 
in  the  federal  constitution.  If  that  should  fail,  then  all  their  sacrifices  had 
been  in  vain.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  sound  doctrine,  then  each  succeeding 
generation  would  crown  their  memory  with  increasing  honor.  The  highest 
aspiration  of  the  early  patriots  was  that  this  republic  should  rise  in  power  and 
prestige  until  the  oppressed  of  all  climes  should  find  here  a  refuge,  and  other 
nations  accept  it  as  their  model. 

What  loftier  purpose  could  inspire  the  human  heart  and  mind,  than  to 
form  a  system  of  government  that  would  secure  to  all  the  sacred  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness!  The  generation  succeeding  the  Revolu- 
tionary sires  and  constitution  makers  fell  heir  to  that  spirit.      In  fact,  it  has 
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been  made  manifest  in  every  epoch  in  our  history.  That  over-towering  ambition 
of  the  American  people  to  make  achievement  outrun  hope,  has  closely  confined 
the  historian  to  a  narrative  of  domestic  development  in  government  and  in- 
dustry. With  what  result,  would  be  beyond  my  poor  power  to  express. 
Webster,  in  referring  to  the  master  men  who  wrought  our  political  institutions 
said:  "Sanguine  as  youth  is  in  their  fondest  dreams,  they  could  not  have 
looked  forward  to  an  hour  like  this."  Grand  it  was,  indeed,  in  the  days  of 
Webster  and  well  worthy  his  loftiest  flights  of  eloquence.  But  his  triumphant 
genius  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  his  country's  certain  ascendency,  did 
not  dream  that  before  the  sunset  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  and  worked, 
that  young  republic  should  be  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  The  same  causes  which  have  made  this  nation  seemingly  self-centered 
in  the  past,  will  continue  to  exert  a  profound  influence  over  our  future  policy. 

In  the  government  of  a  hundred  or  more  millions  of  people,  many  of  whom 
are  unaccustomed  to  free  institutions,  grave  problems  effecting  social  and  in- 
dustrial economy,  are  constantly  arising,  and  prophets  of  evil  still  foretell  a 
direful  fate  for  the  Republic  itself.  Therefore,  our  domestic  policy  will  al- 
ways demand  a  greater  portion  of  public  thought  and  action.  But  the  logical 
effect  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  in  the  past,  resulting  in  unexampled  prog- 
ress, increasing  power  at  home  and  prestige  abroad,  is  that  our  foreign  rela- 
tions will  henceforth  lay  a  heavier  tax  upon  the  talent  of  those  charged  with 
the  execution  of  public  duty. 

The  Spanish-American  War  marks  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in 
American  history.  With  neither  boast  nor  apology,  we  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  first  class  power  among  the  nations.  Our  claims  were  recognized 
with  a  grace  commendable  to  the  sagacity  of  all  parties  concerned.  We  as- 
sumed the  obligations  of  a  first  class  power,  with  the  consciousness  that  we 
were  merely  exercising  a  right  incidental  to  the  greatness  of  the  Republic  and 
performing  the  functions  incidental  thereto  as  a  duty.  Any  backward  step 
or  failure  in  performance,  and  we  sacrifice  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  man- 
kind. The  day  of  exclusiveness  is  gone.  "For  better  or  for  worse"  we  are 
wedded  to  the  goddess  of  international  politics,  and  there  is  no  divorce  court 
this  side  of  the  judgment  seat.  With  clear  head,  firm  hand  and  courageous 
heart,  we  must  go  forward  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  and  achieve  the  same 
signal  success  that  our  ancestors  have  won  in  the  domain  of  domestic  affairs. 

Our  policy  and  position  on  the  Atlantic  has  become  established  by  long 
years  of  social,  diplomatic  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  nations  dom- 
inant in  those  waters.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  as  firmly  grounded  as  any 
principle  of  international  law.  It  is  recognized  and  respected  by  all  civilized 
nations,  and  a  century  of  such  sanction  would  seem  to  give  it  all  the  authority 
of  law,  and  raise  it  above  the  somewhat  attenuated  influence  of  doubtful  dic- 
tum  frequently   accorded  international   agreements.      We  may   acquire  more 
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territory  in  the  West  Indies,  but  that  would  not  add  to  nor  detract  from  our 
power  or  position  on  the  Atlantic.  This  nation  has  not  now,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability never  will  have,  an  interest  conflicting  with  any  other  nation  in  the  At- 
lantic, unless  the  other  nations  should  be  the  aggressor.  In  such  case,  our 
only  purpose  will  be  that  of  defense,  which  will  in  no  manner  modify  our  long 
established  policy. 

Our  policy  and  position  in  the  Pacific  are  not  yet  settled.  It  is  a  matter 
of  hazy  conjecture.  Time  alone  will  clearly  define  it.  Had  the  development 
of  this  continent  been  simultaneous  on  both  shores,  the  probabilities  are,  our 
relations  with  the  Orient  would  be  as  fixed  as  they  are  with  Europe.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  factors  in  the  equation  that  did  not  appear  in  our  inter- 
course with  Europe.  Our  ancestors  came  from  Europe.  We  were  members 
of  the  same  race.  We  were  devotees  of  the  same  religious  faith.  We  were 
proud  of  the  same  history,  and  loved  the  same  traditions.  We  understood 
them,  and  they  understood  us  after  a  short  combat  in  which  they  failed  of 
first  honors.  The  European  immigrant,  while  a  source  of  some  alarm  in  our 
cities,  has  never  led  to  friction  with  the  fatherland.  These  facts  doubtless 
account  for  the  early  and  amicable  adjustment  of  all  our  serious  differences 
with  Europe.  But  we  have  a  different  proposition  on  the  Pacific.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  different  race,  with  different  religion  and  history.  Manners 
and  customs  differing  in  everything  except  that  Adam  was  our  common  ancestor 
and  endowed  all  races  with  instincts  somewhat  similar.  These  contrasting 
conditions  augment  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  before  a 
basis  of  permanent  amity  with  the  East  can  be  secured. 

But  despite  all  these  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  destiny  has  it  recorded 
in  the  undeveloped  centuries  of  things  that  must  come  to  pass;  "The  United 
States  of  America  will  be  the  predominating  power  on  the  Pacific." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  win  that  distinction  by  destructive  warfare,  but 
it  will  come  as  an  asset  of  moral  worth,  as  a  result  of  fair  dealing  with  a 
people  ancient  of  age,  but  infant  in  understanding.  If  it  should  be  necessary 
to  defend  our  position  on  the  Pacific,  some  other  nation  must  be  the  aggressor. 
The  most  valuable  possessions  in  the  Pacific  of  all  nations  combined  can  ex- 
cite neither  the  envy  nor  cupidity  of  this  country.  We  have  all  we  want,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  Russian  student  "some  to  plus". 

What  are  the  elements  of  American  power  in  the  Pacific?  Is  there  suf- 
ficient foundation  for  our  faith  in  American  supremacy  in  the  Western  Seas? 

While  moral  worth  is  recognized  among  nations,  and  moral  right  an  ef- 
fective weapon  in  a  diplomatic  controversy,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  it  pos- 
sesses much  greater  potency  among  the  people  in  shaping  domestic  policy. 
This  statement  finds  ample  support  in  two  contradictory  maxims:  "My 
Country,  may  it  always  be  right,  but  right  or  wrong,  My  Country."  No 
such  sentiment  ever   formed   the   slogan  of   a  reform   movement,   nor  has   it 
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been  applied  to  a  political  party,  "when  great  interests  were  at  stake  and 
strong  passions  excited;"  but  the  words  of  President  Hayes  rather  convey 
the  true  sentiment  of  the  people;  "He  serves  his  party  best,  who  serves  his 
country  best."  The  consciousness  that  back  of  moral  worth  lies  material 
means,  is  wonderfully  persuasive  in  securing  recognition  for  the  moral  right. 
Our  policy  toward  the  Orientals  should  be  characterized  by  the  greatest  con- 
sideration for  their  welfare  consonant  with  domestic  weal.  That  policy  should 
be  so  shaped  and  administered  as  to  reflect  the  superiority  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, otherwise  we  sacrifice  one  of  the  grandest  opportunities  that  shall  ever  be 
ours  to  contribute  to  the  progress  and  elevation  of  the  human  family. 

Our  power  on  the  Pacific  has  a  securer  foundation,  however,  than  the 
mere  presence  of  a  nation  inspired  with  zeal  to  mete  out  to  all  men  a  full 
measure  of  justice.  The  philanthropy  of  Uncle  Sam  is  as  boundless  as  hu- 
man suffering,  but  his  mailed  fist  is  as  much  to  be  feared  as  his  generosity  to 
be  desired.  Our  presence  on  the  Pacific  is  supported  by  immeasurable  means, 
wealth  incalculable  by  human  agencies.  All  the  resources  of  the  Republic, 
of  course,  sustain  the  flag  wherever  it  floats.  But  lines  of  influence  as  a  rule 
follow  lines  of  trade.  Bulk  of  business  approximately  measures  extent  of  in- 
fluence. Our  influence  in  South  America  can  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold 
by  sending  envoys  of  trade,  establishing  agencies  and  creating  a  market  for  the 
products  of  our  farms  and  factories. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  American  commerce  on  the  Pacific?  The 
wealth  of  the  Western  section  of  the  United  States  alone  would  seem  to 
justify  extravagant  hopes.  That  section  is  capable  of  supporting  the  popula- 
tion of  Japan  many  times  over.  The  resources  of  the  Rockies  have  just  been 
tapped.  There  is  room  in  those  untraversed  regions  "where  rolls  the  Oregon 
and  hears  no  sound  save  his  own  dashing"  for  fifteen  Switzerlands. 

The  mind  of  man  has  not  yet  conceived  of  the  possibilities  of  Alaska.  Rail- 
roads are  now  being  constructed  six  hundred  miles  into  the  interior.  In  thi: 
modern  Eldorado,  there  is  gold  for  the  gathering.  Coal  fields  of  the  fines! 
anthracite  that  would  humble  Pennsylvania's  pride.  Beds  of  iron  ore  that 
verily  seem  the  earth's  foundation.  There  are  agricultural  potentialities  that 
will  lure  a  million  American  farmers  in  the  next  fifty  years.  Alaska  will  be 
the  home  of  a  mighty  people,  possessing  all  manly  virtues,  physical  strength, 
powers  and  industry  characteristics  of  a  northern  climate.  They  will  also 
be  a  sea-faring  people  for  the  products  cf  their  fisheries  have  already  found 
all  the  marts  of  the  world.  Their  recital  of  the  riches  of  Alaska  may  seem 
exaggerated,  but  it  has  been  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories to  consider  all  matters  of  legislation  pertaining  to  Alaska,  and  the 
real  conditions  and  prospects  as  portrayed  by  citizens  of  this  far  away  country 
seem  incredible  to  one  accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  a  land  of  eternal  ice  and 
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snow.  At  no  distant  date,  the  Pacific  slope  States  and  territories  will  only 
be  second  in  importance  to  those  on  the  Atlantic.  The  growth  of  that  sec- 
tion means  increased  commerce  on  the  Pacific. 

We  not  only  have  more  territory  bordering  on  the  Pacific  than  any  other 
great  nation,  but  we  occupy  a  more  commanding  position  by  reason  of  our 
Island  possessions.  Our  position  when  properly  fortified  is  simply  invincible. 
From  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  conceded  that  the  Hawaiian  group  of 
islands  is  the  key  to  the  Pacific.  All  lines  of  commerce  across  the  Pacific  in- 
tersect at  Honolulu.  It  is  the  pivotal  point.  The  power  that  controls  then 
need  have  no  fear  for  its  prestige  on  the  Pacific.  Our  whole  western  coast  is 
absolutely  protected  as  long  as  we  retain  these  Islands. 

Japan  could  take  possession  of  every  island  in  the  group  in  twenty-four 
hours.  There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  Japanese  in  the  Islands. 
Many  of  them  are  soldiers,  and  most  of  them  have  guns.  The  United  States 
has  one  battalion  of  soldiers  at  Honolulu.  There  are  only  ten  thousand 
Americans  there.  In  case  of  trouble  with  Japan,  we  are  practically  defense- 
less. The  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  these  Islands  has  been  weak 
and  unspeakably  foolish,  not  to  say  criminal.  Congress  has  never  realized 
their  importance  in  our  scheme  of  national  defense.  We  acquired  them  at  an 
inopportune  time.  We  were  making  history  so  rapidly  that  the  acceptance  of 
a  few  islands  more  or  less  in  mid-Pacific  was  simply  an  incident.  But  in  the 
■retrospect  it  is  plain  that  no  event  of  greater  concern  to  us  as  a  nation  was 
crowded  in  these  stirring  times.  The  government  fully  appreciates  their  value 
now  and  our  future  policy  shall  be  shaped  accordingly.  The  harbor  of 
Honolulu  should  be  made  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific.  If  properly  fortified, 
it  can  be  made  almost  impregnable.  It  will  require  no  extravagant  appropria- 
tions, as  "Diamond  Head,"  the  great  mountain  at  the  entrance  is  a  natural 
fortress.  When  we  are  secure  in  the  possession  of  this  harbor,  we  can  face  with 
great  assurance,  any  foe  who  dares  to  challenge  our  position  in  the  Pacific. 
England  is  not  extending  her  colonial  possessions,  but  fortifying  her  strategic 
points,  a  policy  which  this  country  can  well  afford  to  imitate. 

The  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  not  more  fixed  than  our  de- 
termination to  hold  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  First:  We  shall  hold  them  as  a 
military  necessity.  Second:  We  shall  hold  them,  because  it  is  the  will  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  natives  that  they  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Republic.  The  Hawaiians  have  come  to  realize  that  they  were  too  weak  to 
stand  alone  mid  the  clash  of  conflicting  interests  in  the  modern  quest  of  trade. 
And  while  they  regretted  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  their  own  sovereignty, 
they  are  truly  loyal  to  the  American  flag.  These  friendly  relations  must  be 
continued.  Every  possible  encouragement  must  be  extended.  Their  splendid 
system  of  public  schools  already  established  must  be  improved.  Their  indus- 
tries must  be  protected  and  stimulated.     Their  loyalty  must  be  sealed  by  the 
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just  and  generous  treatment  they  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Many 
other  advantages,  mainly  commercial,  will  accrue  to  us  by  reason  of  our  occu- 
pancy of  these  Islands,  but  complete  justification  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
it  was  a  military  necessity,  and  the  will  of  the  people.  These  Islands  came 
to  us  as  a  voluntary  offering.  It  cost  neither  life  nor  treasure.  We  have  ac- 
cepted the  guardianship  and  the  unanimity  of  public  sentiment  on  their  reten- 
tion would  warrant  the  emphatic  declaration  that  the  stars  and  stripes  are  there 
for  all  time  to  come. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  Philippines?  The  final  disposition  of  these 
Islands  is  about  as  unsettled  as  political  conditions  in  this  Country.  They 
will  be  the  football  of  contesting  parties  until  the  American  people,  as  a 
unit,  agree  upon  a  plan  of  settlement.  Any  solution  of  the  problem  that  does 
not  meet  with  public  approval,  will  only  be  reversed  as  soon  as  opportunity 
permits.     A  change  of  the  party  in  power  means  a  change  of  policy. 

What  is  the  present  status  of  the  Philippines?  Has  our  policy  in  the 
Philippines  been  sound  up  to  date?  It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  led  by  the 
force  of  logic  as  rigid  and  binding  as  a  decree  of  fate. 

We  struck  Spain  in  her  Pacific  possessions  as  a  measure  of  War.  Who 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  that  measure  at  the  time?  Dewey's  triumph  met  with 
universal  applause.  When  we  destroyed  the  authority  of  Spain  in  the  Philip- 
pines, international  law  vested  the  United  States  with  sovereignty.  We  did 
not  have  the  liberty  of  choice.  We  simply  bowed  to  the  mandate  of  a  law 
which  every  civilized  nation  recognizes  and  begun  to  exercise  the  powers 
vested  in  us  by  virtue  of  that  law.  Could  we  have  done  otherwise  without 
forfeiting  the  respect  of  all  nations?  Being  vested  with  supreme  authority, 
we  were  held  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  the  enforce- 
ment of  law,  and  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  all 
nations.  A  state  of  anarchy  existed  at  the  time,  and  grew  more  turbulent 
after  American  occupation.  There  was  but  one  course  open  to  pursue;  sup- 
press insurrection  and  .maintain  the  supremacy  of  law. 

There  has  only  been  one  opportunity  since  the  Battle  of  Manilla  for  the 
United  States  to  relinquish  her  hold  on  the  Philippines  without  dishonor.  We 
could  have  returned  them  to  Spain  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  peace  was  en- 
tered into.  The  rule  of  Spain  had  been  demoralizing  beyond  description, 
and  the  thought  of  giving  them  back  to  the  reign  of  merciless  tyranny  was  too 
repugnant  to  the  public  conscience  to  find  influential  advocates  in  either  p?rty. 
Mr.  Bryan's  partisanism  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  him  from  recom- 
mending ratification.  So  by  the  sequence  of  events,  in  which  we  have  exer- 
cised the  plain  command  of  duty,  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  peace  prevails,  law  is  enforced, 
free  schools  opened,  a  legislative  assembly  elected,  and  local  self-government 
instituted.     A  parallel  of  such  achievement,  history  lacks.     There  is  no  ground 
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for  adverse  criticism  of  the  results  attained.  Some  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  military  authorities  have  been  freely  denounced  as  brutal  and  uncalled 
for.  But  after  talking  w:th  many  young  Americans  who  have  done  service 
in  the  Philippines,  I  believe  the  methods  as  a  rule  were  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  emergency. 

The  world  recognizes  that  we  are  there  as  a  right,  exercising  public  func- 
tions as  a  duty  and  conferring  the  blessings  of  civilization  upon  a  benighted 
people  as  a  benevolence,  but  at  this  point  there  is  a  radical  difference  of  public 
opinion.     Three  plans  for  their  final  disposition  have  been  suggested : — 

First:      Retain  them  as  a  permanent  possession. 

Second:      Transfer  them   to  some  other  nation. 

Third:      Grant  them  independence. 

Senator  Beveridge  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  first  proposition.  I 
note  that  most  Americans,  aside  from  our  soldiers,  who  visit  the  Islands,  re- 
turn ardent  advocates  of  retention.  They  seem  to  become  intoxicated  with 
the  tropical  climate,  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  inexhaustible  resources.  The 
soft  breezes  of  the  Pacific  which  winnow  fragrance  over  the  smiling  hills  and 
valleys  of  Hawaii,  possess  the  magic  power  of  weaving  the  same  mystic  spell. 
But  there  are  fundamental  principles  involved,  against  which  cupidity  should 
not  count,  in  whatever  robe  of  enchantment  it  may  choose  to  appear.  Wealth 
should  not  tempt  us  beyond  the  pale  of  principle. 

There  are  two  facts  in  my  judgment  that  would  justify  permanent  pos- 
session, neither  of  which  exist  at  this  time. 

First:      They  are  not  a  military  necessity. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  military  experts  is  that  the  Philippines 
are  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  We  would  find  them  as 
difficult  to  defend  as  did  Spain  against  the  assaults  of  Dewey.  One  or  two 
harbors  as  coaling  stations,  strongly  fortified,  would  greatly  strengthen  our  po- 
sition in  the  East,  but  defending  an  archipelago  a  thousand  miles  long  and 
embracing  many  hundred  islands  would  be  impossible  against  a  nation  of  equal 
naval  power  with  a  basis  of  operations  two  thousand  miles  nearer  the  seat  of 
war.  Aside  from  that,  the  Philippines  are  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  a 
military  necessity  to  the  United  States. 

Second :  The  Filipinos  are  opposed  to  our  permanent  occupation.  They 
were  not  consulted  in  the  transfer  from  Spain.  While  the  United  States  will 
respect  their  rights  during  the  period  of  possession  and  accomplish  for  them 
infinitely  more  than  they  can  do  for  themselves,  yet  if  we  desire  to  preserve  in- 
violable the  basic  doctrine  of  democracy  in  the  final  adjudication  of  the  case, 
their  wishes  must  be  considered.  That  they  are  at  present  opposed  to  oui 
permanent  possession  is  evident  from  the  alignment  of  the  legislative  assembly 
just  elected.     In  fact,  a  large  majority  favor  immediate  independence. 
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The  Filipinos  never  can  become  Americanized  in  our  understanding  of 
that  term.  If  they  should  come  to  this  country  in  great  numbers,  they  would 
create  more  trouble  than  the  Japanese  or  Chinamen.  It  seems  inconsistent  foi 
us  to  exercise  authority  over  a  people  we  could  not  permit  to  settle  on  our  own 
soil.  Permanent  possession  will  lead  to  social,  industrial  and  political  com- 
plications as  ceaseless  as  the  surges  of  the  sea. 

Shall  we  transfer  them  to  some  other  nation?  A  bargain  and  sale  of  the 
Philippines  would  be  as  obnoxious  to  the  people  as  the  suggestion  of  returning 
them  to  Spain.  Give  them  to  Japan?  No!  Japan's  colonial  policy  as  exem- 
plified in  Corea  is  that  of  a  conqueror  and  the  rights  of  the  subjects  are  crushed 
under  the  iron  heel  of  despotism.  The  star  of  Filipino  hope  shall  not  set  be- 
hind the  hilltops  of  absolutism.  We  shall  not  give  aid  and  assistance  to  a 
nation  so  recently  bristling  with  hostility. 

The  Philippine  people  should  be  granted  independence  as  soon  as  they  are 
qualified  for  self-government.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  them  and  to  ourselves 
to  grant  them  immediate  independence.  They  might,  and  probably  would, 
destroy  all  the  fruits  of  American  occupation.  But  if  they  are  given  a  few 
years'  training  in  the  practical  matter  of  government,  display  tact  and  ability 
in  the  use  of  public  power,  in  short,  demonstrate  their  capacity  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  state,  then  we  can  withdraw  with  no  sacrific  of  honor. 

We  should  only  surrender  our  sovereignty  under  one  condition,  and  that  is 
an  international  agreement  that  their  independence  shall  be  universally  rec- 
ognized and  no  nation  shall  be  permitted  to  wage  a  war  of  conquest  against 
them.  It  might  be  well  to  reserve  the  right  of  intervention  as  we  have  in  Cuba 
under  the  Piatt  Amendment.  In  case  they  fail  to  maintain  a  stable  govern- 
ment, protect  life  and  property,  we  shall  have  the  right  to  resume  control. 

Would  granting  them  independence  weaken  our  position  on  the  Pacific  ? 
Retain  a  naval  station  and  we  are  strengthened  instead  of  being  weakened. 
But  our  navy  will  never  measure  our  influence  on  the  Pacific.  Some  day  the 
nations  will  agree  upon  a  plan  of  disarmament,  and  like  Sampson  with  his 
flowing  locks  clipped,  we  would  be  shorn  of  our  power.  Cargoes  of  peace 
are  better  than  argosies  of  war.  But  a  small  fraction  of  our  trade  in  the 
Pacific  will  be  with  the  Philippines.  Our  markets  are  to  be  found  in  China 
and  Japan.  It  appeals  to  our  patriotism  to  say  the  flag  shall  never  be  lowered 
from  where  American  valor  has  placed  it.  American  heroism  floated  the 
flag  from  the  palace  of  Montezuma,  but  it  did  not  stay  there.  The  good 
judgment  of  the  American  people  took  it  down,  and  none  deemed  it  an  act 
of  dishonor.  To  build  up  a  nation  of  ten  million  people  and  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  great  Christian  example,  grant  it  independence,  not  because  we 
feared  the  encroachment  of  other  nations,  but  because  we  loved  truth  and 
justice,  would  thrill  the  heart  of  humanity  with  the  spirit  of  unreserved  and 
universal  gratitude.     May  they  grow  in  peace  and  power,  progress  and  wis- 
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dom,  until  by  right  of  merit  they  are  given  grateful  welcome  into  the  sister- 
hood of  nations. 

We  have  noted  our  position  as  a  naval  power  on  the  Pacific,  and  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  when  once  fortified,  no  nation  can 
successfully  assail  us.  We  have  also  noted  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
territory  contiguous  to,  and  on  the  Pacific  and  found  them  capable  of  sup- 
porting millions  of  commerce.  What  is  our  present  status,  the  prospects  for 
the  development  of  these  resources,  and  the  chances  for  the  acquisition  of 
that  trade? 

Some  one  has  said  that  commerce,  the  exchange  of  commodities  between 
nations,  naturally  follows  degrees  of  longitude  instead  of  latitude.  There  is 
but  scant  proof  of  that  proposition  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  it  is  a 
law  of  nature,  it  has  been  reversed  by  the  will  of  man.  Only  five  per  cent 
of  the  earth's  population  live  south  of  the  equator.  The  center  of  population, 
wealth  and  trade,  has  never  varied  ten  degrees  in  the  annals  of  time,  Pekin 
is  40  degrees  north  latitude ;  Constantinople  4 1  degrees ;  Rome  42 ;  Paris  46 ; 
London  52;  New  York  41  ;  Philadelphia  40;  Chicago  42;  and  San  Francisco 
38.  London  is  a  few  degrees  farther  north  than  any  other  city,  but  that 
is  due  to  the  modification  of  the  climate  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  Commercq 
is  an  adjunct  of  civilization,  following  in  its  trail,  sometimes  glazing  the  way 
and  the  course  of  Empire  has  been  westward  along  the  parallels  and  not 
southward  along  the  meridians.  Inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone  consume 
mainly  the  products  of  the  temperate  zone.  So  we  will  find  the  great  bulk 
of  our  commerce  on  the  Pacific  with  the  countries  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Japan  and  China  are  the  two  greatest  fields  for  the  conquest  of  trade. 

Japan  has  fully  recovered  from  her  centuries  of  slumber  and  is  making 
most  gratifying  progress  along  industrial  lines.  In  order  to  secure  our  share 
of  Japanese  trade,  we  must  continue  our  friendly  relations.  While  the  yellow 
press  of  both  countries  was  endeavoring  to  arouse  public  passion  and  plunge 
us  into  war,  there  are  no  reasonable  excuses  for  hostilities.  The  United 
States  has  been  the  best  friend  of  Japan.  We  were  the  first  to  knock  at  her 
door,  and  inform  her  that  the  hour  of  destiny  was  at  hand.  Japan  rose  to 
her  opportunity,  and  has  amazed  the  world  by  her  triumphant  achievements. 
Let  the  sober  judgment  of  the  people  prevail  and  peace  be  continued.  The 
United  States  occupies  a  more  satisfactory  position  in  the  import  trade  of 
Japan  than  any  other  of  the  Oriental  Countries.  We  produce  what  Japan 
wants.  They  consume  the  same  articles  of  manufacture  necessary  for  the 
domestic  market.  We  are  not  compelled  to  make  a  special  product  for  foreign 
trade.  Not  only  is  Japan  a  constant  customer  and  rapidly  increasing  her 
demands  for  our  products,  but  she  in  truth  supplies  larger  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise for  which  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  than  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  such  as  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  tin,   matting,  camphor,  and 
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other  articles  of  this  character.  Japan  has  more  than  quadrupled  her  imports 
since  1  894  and  since  that  time  our  share  has  increased  from  9.4  per  cent  to 
15.7  per  cent  in  1904,  and  21.4  per  cent  in  1906.  Germany's  share  has 
increased  from  6.7  per  cent  in  1894  to  8.7  in  1905.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  fallen  from  36.3  per  cent  in  1894  to  23.6  per  cent  in  1905.  The  record 
of  the  past  ten  years  is  an  indication  of  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  in 
our  commercial  relations  with  Japan. 

I  have  not  time  to  give  the  figures  for  China,  but  they  are  still  better  than 
the  showing  with  Japan.  The  age  of  iron  and  steel  and  steam  and  electricity 
is  just  dawning  on  China  and  her  400,000,000  people  will  consume  more  of 
our  manufactured  products  in  the  years  to  come  than  any  other  nation.  Last 
year  we  had  $56,000,000  worth  of  trade  with  the  Philippines.  This  is 
bound  to  increase,  regardless  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  them. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  probable  effect  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  upon  our  future  in  the  Pacific,  but  time  forbids.  The  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  United  States  from  a  weak  confederacy  of  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  world  power  of  to-day,  thrills  every  true  American's 
heart  with  patriotic  pride.  But  that  is  only  a  prophecy  of  the  mighty  deeds 
yet  to  be  recorded.  Daniel  Webster  in  speaking  of  England  once  said:  "The 
morning  drum  beat  keeping  step  with  the  hours  and  pace  with  the  sun  en- 
circles the  earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs 
of  Great  Britain."  His  tribute  could  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  the 
country  which  he  most  loved.  For  while  the  statue  of  liberty  in  New  York 
Harbor  is  catching  and  reflecting  the  first  rays  of  approaching  day,  his  last 
lingering  beams  are  painting  the  splendors  of  a  Philippine  sunset. 

But  the  messengers  of  the  morn  are  not  greeted  by  military  airs  of  the 
republic,  but  the  chiming  bells  of  church  and  school  which  proclaim  not 
oppression  and  tyranny,  but  liberty  and  law,  happiness  and  enlightenment  to 
all  the  world. 
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MR.  TAFT'S  SPEECH  AT  SHANGHAI. 
October  8th,  1907. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  For  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  evidenced 
by  this  beautiful  banquet,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. It  is  a  great  opportunity  and  pleasure  to  meet  the  prominent  citizens 
and  residents  of  this  great  city.  Shanghai  is  the  business  centre  and  in  some 
respects  the  political  centre  of  the  Empire  of  China. 

On  my  way  to  the  Philippines,  as  a  representative  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  signify  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  another  step  in 
the  extension  of  popular  self-government  in  those  Islands,  I  am  here  only  by 
the  way  as  a  traveller,  accredited  with  no  official  authority  or  duty  or  message 
in  respect  of  China.  What  I  am  about  to  say  in  respect  to  China,  therefore, 
is  said  as  an  American  citizen  and  not  as  a  representative  of  the  American 
Government. 

One  word  in  respect  to  the  Philippines  before  I  come  to  America's  re- 
lation to  China.  Americans  interested  in  Oriental  and  Chinese  trade  naturally 
look  to  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  Government  as  having  a  bearing  upon  the 
attitude  of  America  toward  the  Orient  in  general.  Reports  have  been  circu- 
lated with  an  appearance  of  authority  throughout  this  part  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  sell  the  Philippines  to  Japan  or  some  other  country, 
Upon  that  point,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  decided  opinion.  The  Philip- 
pines came  to  the  United  States  by  chance,  but  that  Government  assumed  a 
duty  with  respect  to  them  and  entered  into  an  implied  obligation  affecting  them, 
with  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  of  which  it  would  be  the  grossest  violation 
to  sell  the  Islands  to  any  other  Power.  The  only  alternative  which  the 
United  States  can  in  honour  pursue  with  respect  to  the  Philippines  are  either 
permanently  to  retain  them,  maintaining  therein  a  stable  government  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen  shall  be  preserved,  or  after  having  fitted  the 
people  for  self-government  to  turn  the  Islands  over  to  them  for  the  continuance 
by  them  of  a  government  of  the  same  character.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  present  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Philippines,  such  as  would  be  involved  in  a  sale  of  those 
Islands,  and  that  for  our  present  purpose  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward China  must  be  regarded  not  alone  as  a  country  interested  in  the  trade  of 
China,  but  also  as  a  power  owning  territory  in  China's  immediate  neighborhood. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  authoritatively 
stated  to  be  that  of  seeking  the  permanent  safety  and  peace  of  China,  the  pre- 
servation of  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  the  protection  of  all 
rights  guaranteed  by  her  to  friendly  Powers  by  treaty  and  international  law, 
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and,  as  a  safeguard  for  the  world,  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  This  was  the  policy  which  John  Hay 
made  famous  as  that  of  "the  open  door."  By  written  memorandum,  all  the 
great  Powers  interested  in  the  trade  of  China  have  subscribed  to  its  wisdom  and 
declared  their  adherence  to  it.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  nol 
deviated  in  the  slightest  way  from  its  attitude  in  this  regard  since  the  policy  was 
announced  in   1900. 

I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Millard,  who  has  written  much  and  well  on  the  Fai 
East  and  has  given  close  attention  to  the  statistics  of  the  trade  between  China 
and  the  various  countries  of  the  world  that  the  trade,  both  export  and  im- 
port, between  China  and  the  United  States  is  second  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  He  says  there  is  much  difficulty  in  fixing  the  exact  amount  of  trade 
because  of  the  long  established  custom  of  treating  every  piece  of  merchandise 
that  comes  from  Hongkong  as  an  importation  from  British  territory.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  American-Chinese  trade  is  sufficiently  great  to 
require  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  every  legitimate  means  to 
protect  it  against  diminution  or  injury  by  the  political  preference  of  any  of  its 
competitors.  It  cannot,  of  course,  complain  of  loss  of  trade  effected  by  the 
use  of  greater  enterprise,  greater  ingenuity,  greater  attention  to  the  demands 
of  the  Chinese  market  and  greater  business  acumen  by  its  competitors,  but  it 
would  have  the  right  to  protect  against  exclusion  from  Chinese  trade  by  a 
departure  from  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  The  acquiescence  in  this  policy 
by  all  interested  nations  was  so  unhesitating  and  emphatic  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  attitude  of  the  United  States  were 
its  merchants'  interests  injured  by  a  violation  of  it.  How  far  the  United  States 
would  go  in  the  protection  of  its  Chinese  trade  no  one  of  course  could  say. 
This  much  is  clear,  however,  that  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  are  being 
roused  to  the  importance  of  their  Chinese  export  trade,  that  they  would  view 
political  obstacles  to  its  expansion  with  deep  concern,  and  that  this  feeling  of 
theirs  would  be  likely  to  find  expression  in  the  attitude  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. Domestic  business  in  the  United  States  has  expanded  so  enormously  and 
has  resulted  in  such  great  profits  as  to  prevent  American  business  men  from  giv- 
ing to  the  foreign  trade  that  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  which  they  certainly 
would  give,  but  for  more  profitable  business  at  home.  As  the  population  of 
the  United  States  increases,  as  its  territory  fills  and  its  vast  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  interests  become  greater,  its  interest  in  foreign  trade  is  certain  to 
increase.  The  manufacturers  now  take  little  care  to  pack  their  goods  or  to 
give  them  the  sizes  as  desired  by  Chinese  purchasers,  but  this  stiff-necked  lack 
of  business  sense  is  disappearing.  We  shall  soon  find  the  same  zeal  and  the 
same  intense  interest  on  their  part  to  induce  purchasers  in  foreign  markets  that 
now  characterize  the  manufacturers  of  other  nations  whose  home  business  is 
not  so  absorbing  as  that  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.     While 
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we  have  been  slow  in  rousing  ourselves  to  the  importance  of  a  trade  which  has 
grown  without  government  encouragement  and  almost  without  business  effort 
to  its  present  important  proportions,  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
no  reason  to  complain  of  seeming  government  indifference  to  it. 

The  United  States  and  others  who  favour  the  open  door  policy  sincerely 
will,  if  they  are  wise,  not  only  welcome,  but  will  encourage  this  great  Chinese 
Empire  to  take  long  steps  in  administrative  and  governmental  reforms,  and  in 
the  development  of  her  natural  resources  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  welfare 
of  her  people.  In  this  way  she  will  add  great  strength  to  her  position  as  a 
self-respecting  Government,  may  resist  all  possible  foreign  aggression  seeking 
undue,  exclusive  or  proprietary  privileges  in  her  territory,  and  without  foreign 
aid,  can  enforce  open  door  policy  of  equal  opportunity  to  all.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  view  with  alarm  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  China  with  her  teem- 
ing millions  into  a  great  industrial  empire.  I  believe  that  this,  instead  of  in- 
juring foreign  trade  with  China,  will  greatly  increase  it,  and  while  it  might 
change  its  character  in  some  respects,  it  would  not  diminish  its  profits.  A  trade 
which  depends  for  its  profit  on  the  backwardness  of  a  people  in  developing 
their  own  resources  and  upon  their  inability  to  value  at  the  proper  relative 
prices  that  which  they  have  to  sell  and  that  which  they  have  to  buy  is  not  one 
which  can  be  counted  upon  as  stable  or  permanent. 

I  may  stop  a  moment  in  this  connection  to  say  that  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  Professor  Jenks  which  was  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  to  China  to  induce  China  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  sought  to  effect  a 
reform  that  would  have  inured  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  Chinese  people.  The 
example  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines  justifies  this  statement.  While  the  recent 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver  has  reduced  somewhat  the  difficulty  of  the  two  stand- 
ards, the  elimination  from  business  of  the  gambling  element  involved  in  the 
fluctuations  of  exchange  due  to  the  difference  between  the  gold  and  silver 
standard  would  be  ultimately  of  great  benefit  to  the  merchants  and  the  common 
people  of  China,  and  to  the  stability  and  fairness  of  oriental  business.  I  am 
sincerely  hopeful  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  such  a  reform  is  brought 
about. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  cry  of 
"China  for  the  Chinese"  should  frighten  anyone.  All  that  is  meant  by  that 
is  that  China  should  devote  her  energies  to  the  development  of  her  immense 
resources,  to  the  elevation  of  her  industrious  people  and  to  the  enlargement  of 
her  trade  and  to  the  administrative  reform  of  the  Empire  as  a  great  national 
Government.  Changes  of  this  kind  could  only  increase  our  trade  with  her. 
Our  greatest  export  trade  is  with  the  countries  most  advanced  in  business  meth- 
ods and  in  the  development  of  their  particular  resources.  In  the  Philippines 
we  have  learned  that  the  policy  which  is  best  for  the  Filipinos  is  best  in  the 
long  run  for  the  countries  which  would  do  business  with  the  Islands. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  education  of  Chinese  in  America  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  present  steps  toward  reform  begun  by  the  Government 
in  China.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  reforms  shall  be  radical  or  sudden. 
It  would  be  unwise  if  they  were  so.  A  nation  of  the  conservative  traditions 
of  China  must  accept  changes  gradually,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  and  to 
say  that  in  every  improvement  which  she  aims  at,  she  has  the  deep  sympathy  of 
America,  and  that  there  never  can  be  any  jealousy  or  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  due  to  China's  industrial  or  political  development,  provided 
always  that  it  is  directed  along  the  lines  of  peaceful  prosperity  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  law  and  order  and  the  rights  of  the  individual,  native  or  foreign.  She 
has  no  territory  we  long  for,  and  can  have  no  prosperity  which  we  would 
grudge  her,  and  no  political  power  and  independence  as  an  empire  justly  exer- 
cised which  we  would  resent.  With  her  enormous  resources  and  with  her 
industrious  people  the  possibilities  of  her  future  cannot  be  overstated. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  a  great  improvement  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  China.  In  the  first  place,  through  the 
earnest  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  much  more  considerate.  The 
inquisitorial  harshness  to  which  classes  properly  admissible  to  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries  were  at  one  time  subjected,  has 
been  entirely  mitigated  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
law.  The  boycott  which  was  organized  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  such 
harshness  of  administration  proved  in  the  end  to  be  a  double-edged  knife  which 
injured  Chinese  even  more  than  Americans  and  other  foreign  countries  quite 
as  much.     Happily  that  has  now  become  a  closed  incident,  a  past  episode. 

Again  the  United  States  has  exhibited  its  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  China 
by  a  return  or  waiver  of  the  indemnity  awarded  to  it  for  injuries  and  expenses 
growing  out  of  the  Boxer  trouble.  It  has  been  said  that  we  have  done  only 
what  we  ought  to  do.  This  may  be  so,  but  a  nice  sense  of  international  obliga- 
tion is  not  so  universal  that  it  may  not  justly  increase  the  friendly  feeling  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  transaction. 

With  the  full  approval  of  President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Root  secured  the 
legislation  needed  to  improve  our  Consular  service  and  to  place  it  on  a  merit 
basis.  I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  consular  representatives  in 
China  within  the  last  decade  have  not  been  up  to  the  standard  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  business  interests  of  the  United  States  in  China  demanded. 
Aware  of  this,  the  administration  at  Washington  has  within  the  last  three  years 
given  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  Consuls  in  China.  This  was  made 
evident  in  the  selection  of  both  Mr.  Rodgers  and  Mr.  Denby  as  Consuls-Gen- 
eral at  Shanghai.  It  is  a  new  sensation  for  an  American  to  come  to  a  Chinese 
city  and  find  as  his  Consular  representative  one  who  knows  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  who  understands  the  Chinese  Empire  as  few  Chinese  understand  it. 
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I  congratulate  you  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  having  such  a  representative 
of  your  interests  in  this  great  commercial  community  as  Mr.  Denby. 

Finally  another  great  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  improve  its  relations  to  China.  Many  years  ago  the  Chinese  Empire 
granted  the  right  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  reside  in  so-called  con- 
cessions within  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  there  enjoy  the  security 
of  living  under  the  government  and  administration  of  law  by  officers  of  the 
United  States.  This  extra-territorialty  was  chiefly  important  in  securing  an 
administration  of  justice  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  laws  obtaining 
in  the  United  States.  It  imposed  an  imperative  obligation  upon  the  United 
States  to  see  to  it  that  the  justice  thus  administered  by  the  officers  whom  it 
vested  with  judicial  power  should  be  of  the  highest  and  most  elevating  char- 
acter. I  regret  to  say  that  this  obligation  for  many  years  did  not  receive  the 
attention  and  care  that  it  ought  to  have  had,  but  in  the  last  Congress,  at  the 
instance  of  Secretary  Root,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Denby,  then  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  State  Department  and  now  your  Consul-General  at  Shanghai, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Denby 's  brother,  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Michigan,  and  of  Senator  Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  a  law  was  passed  which 
properly  recognizes  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  power  conferred  by  the 
Chinese  treaty  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  administer  justice 
in  respect  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  commorant  in  China  by  creation  of  a 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  China.  Our  Government  was  fortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion as  the  first  judge  of  that  Court  of  a  gentleman  who  had  given  four  years* 
experience  in  the  Orient  as  Attorney  General  of  the  Philippines;  and  who 
came  to  Shanghai  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  method  of  uniting,  in 
one  administration,  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of  the  United  States 
with  the  traditions  and  conditions  of  a  foreign  country.  His  policy  in  raising 
high  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  and  in  promoting  vigorous  prosecu- 
tions of  American  violators  of  law  and  the  consequent  elimination  from  this 
community  of  undesirable  characters  who  have  brought  disgrace  upon  the  name 
of  Americans  in  the  cities  of  China,  cannot  but  commend  itself  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  good  name  of  the  United  States  among  the  Chinese  people  and 
with  our  brethren  of  other  countries  who  live  in  China.  It  involves  no  small 
amount  of  courage,  and  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  to  deal  with  evils  of 
this  character  and  to  rid  the  community  of  them.  Interests  which  have  fattened 
on  abuses  cannot  be  readily  disturbed  without  making  a  fight  for  their  lives, 
and  one  who  undertakes  the  work  of  cleansing  and  purifying  must  expect  to 
meet  resistance  in  libel  and  slander  and  the  stirring  up  of  official  opposition 
based  on  misinformation  and  evil  report.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  Circuit 
Court  for  China  has  passed  through  its  trial,  and  that  the  satisfaction  which  its 
policy  has  brought  to  the  American  and  foreign  communities  in  China  and  tc 
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the  Chinese  people  will  not  be  unknown  to  the  administration  at  Washington, 
at  whose  instance  this  Court  was  first  established. 

I  have  read  Judge  Wilfley's  opinions  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  matters. 
He  has  worked  hard  and  well.  He  has  made  it  plain  that  some  additional 
legislation  by  Congress  is  necessary  to  lay  down  a  few  more  general  principles 
of  law  which  are  to  govern  in  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in 
China.  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  the  establishment  of  this  Court  will 
make  much  for  the  carrying  out  of  exact  justice  in  the  controversies  that  arise 
in  the  business  between  Chinese  and  Americans.  There  is  nothing  for  which 
the  Oriental  has  a  higher  admiration  than  for  exact  justice,  possibly  because 
he  is  familiar  with  the  enormous  difficulty  there  is  in  attaining  such  an  ideal. 
If  this  Court  shall  lead  the  Chinese  to  believe  as  it  ought  to  do  and  will  do, 
that  the  rights  of  a  Chinaman  are  exactly  as  secure  when  considered  by  this 
tribunal  as  the  rights  of  an  American,  and  that  there  is  no  looking  down  upon 
a  Chinese  because  he  is  a  Chinese,  and  no  disregard  of  his  business  rights  be- 
cause he  is  an  Oriental,  it  will  make  greatly  for  the  better  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

And  now  what  else  is  needed?  It  goes  without  saying.  What  you  need 
is  a  great  Government  building  here  to  be  built  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  so  that  our  Court  and  your  Consulate  shall  be  housed  in 
a  dignified  manner.  Our  Government  should  give  this  substantial  evidence  of 
its  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  its  business  and  political  relation  to  the 
great  Chinese  Empire.  In  the  Orient,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
the  effect  upon  the  eye  is  important,  and  it  must  be  very  difficult  for  the 
Chinese  to  suppose  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  attributes  proper 
importance  to  its  trade  with  China  when  it  houses  its  consulate  and  its  judges 
in  such  miserably  poor  and  insufficient  quarters  as  they  now  occupy.  All  over 
the  United  States,  Congress  has  provided  most  magnificent  Court  rooms  for 
the  administration  of  Federal  justice.  Will  it,  now  that  it  has  created  a  Court 
whose  jurisdiction  is  co-extensive  with  the  Chinese  Empire  be  less  generous  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  which  shall  typify  its  estimate  of  the  importance  of  its 
relation  to  the  Chinese  trade  and  the  Chinese  people? 
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CANTONESE  LOVE-SONGS. 

TRANSLATED  WITH  INTRODUCTION  AND  NOTES 

By  Cecil  clementi.  M.  a. 

Late  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Member  of  the  Land  Court  for  the  new  territory  Hongkong 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  1904. 

Not  many  readers,  but  some,  may  have  undergone  the  experience  of  one 
of  those  sultry  tropical  nights,  when  excessive  heat,  the  buzzing  of  mosquitoes, 
the  sound  of  distant  street  cries  and  a  host  of  other  noises  combine  to  deprive 
the  weary  European  inhabiting  one  of  those  elegant  mansions  on  the  island 
of  Shameen,  the  foreign  settlement  of  Canton,  of  the  peace  of  his  bedroom. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  has  often  been  in  that  position,  and  he  remembers 
many  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  when,  his  windows  being  wide  open,  to  his 
great  disgust  the  falsetto  voice  of  some  native  youth  began  to  fill  the  air  with 
mournful  strains,  his  paramour  joining  in  due  course  in  the  unwelcome  amoe- 
bean  poem.  Had  not  the  singers  been  safe  on  board  some  sampans  in  the  fair- 
way of  the  Pearl  River,  bootjacks  and  other  missiles  might  have  reached  them 
from  many  a  varandah  facing  the  Bund.  Such  were  to  us  in  days  begone 
"Cantonese  Love-Songs." 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  say  that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Clementi's 
charming  book, — two  well-printed  thin  octavo  volumes, — has  quite  converted 
him  as  to  yearning  for  more  of  those  Cantonese  summer  nights,  yet  it  give* 
him  a  certain  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  read,  in  good  English,  the  texts,  so  full 
of  sentiment,  of  what  impressed  him  as  such  offensive  music  when  totally 
ignorant  of  its  purpose. 

The  "Cantonese  Love-Songs"  are,  of  course,  not  a  class  of  poetry  the 
foreign  reader  can  enjoy  as  readily  as  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  These  I  would, 
not  advise  anyone  tolerably  conversant  with  English  to  read  in  either  hrench 
or  German.  All  poetry  loses  the  best  of  its  flavor  by  translation,  and  if  this 
holds  good  for  European  languages,  how  much  more  so  for  Chinese.  The 
translator,  therefore,  expects  his  readers  to  undergo  the  labor  of  analyzing 
the  "Love-Songs"  by  philological  processes.  For  this  purpose  he  devotes  one 
of  the  two  volumes  to  the  translation  pure  and  simple,  with  an  Appendix  of 
explanatory  notes,  the  other  to  the  Chinese  text  with  a  Glossary  of  terms.  All 
this  is  necessary.  Foreign  readers  would  scarcely  understand  a  Chinese  poem 
without  such  encumbrances.  For,  if  the  translator  wishes  to  produce  an  effect 
approximately  resembling  that  of  the  original,  he  has  to  add  so  much  of  his 
own  poetical  genius  that  the  outcome  is  much  more  a  new  creation  based  on 
some  ideas  expressed  in  the  original  than  a  true  rendering.  Such  are  the 
charming  reproductions  of  the  Shi-king,  or  "Book  of  Odes,"  in  German  by 
Victor  von  Strauss  and  in  English  by  C.  F.  R.  Allen,  whereas  Professor 
Legge's  elaborate  literal  translation,  a  work  of  phenomenal  erudition,  will  but 
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seldom  strike  notes  that  appeal  to  our  poetic  sympathy.  More  than  in  any 
other  literature,  translators  are  here  placed  in  the  alternative  to  offend  against 
either  the  good  taste  of  their  readers  or  their  philological  conscience.  Mr. 
Clementi  has  tried  his  best  to  combine  the  two  points  of  view;  but  how  can  we 
expect  pleasing  results  from  a  language  so  absolutely  heterogeneous  as  Chinese 
or  English?  Where  a  poetical  effect  is  based  on  amphiboly,  a  literal 
translation  followed  by  an  explanatory  note  is  like  a  joke  that  falls  flat,  it 
has  to  be  explained  to  be  appreciated.  If  Shakespeare  speculates  on  such 
homophonies  as  "soul"  and  "sole,"  such  hard  nuts  for  French  or  German 
translators  to  crack  are  the  exception;  in  Chinese  poetry  they  are  the  rule. 
Thus  the  Cantonese  love-poet  sings,  "Half  a  lamp-bowl  of  pure  oil,  how 
many  wicks  will  it  light?"  Here  we  have  to  be  told  that  the  Chinese  word 
for  "lamp-n>fc£"  is  composed  of  "lamp"  and  "heart,"  before  we  hold  the 
key,  without  which  the  entire  poem  would  be  unintelligible. 

Readers  willing  to  fish  a  few  pearls  out  of  a  mass  of  meaningless  blank 
verse  will  see  themselves  rewarded  in  a  fashion  by  studying  the  two  volumes, 
and  a  poet  might  make  some  good  rhymes  out  of  what  appears  now  as  more  or 
less  uninteresting  prose.  The  "Cantonese  Love-Songs"  are  certainly,  as  the 
translator  candidly  confesses  in  his  introduction,  "quite  unlike  any  love-poetry 
of  the  West  both  in  diction  and  in  thought."  Here  is  a  specimen: 

"A  butterfly,  settled  in  the  heart  of  a  flower,  will  not  fly  away  for  all  that 

you  would  expel  him. 
He  ever  lusts  after  the  gloss  of  fragrance;  in  very  deed  the  flowers  cast  their 

spell  on  him. 
The  flowers,  because  they  have  passion,  pity  the  courier  butterflies. 
The  butterflies,  because  of  their  gaiety,  become  so  impassioned. 
In  fine,  the  dalliance  of  flowers  with  butterflies  hath  a  savour  of  likeness. 
Ah!  willingly  would  I  die! 

You  bid  me  cut  my  love's  cord:  truly  it  is  no  easy  task, 
Unless  so  be  that  the  butterfly  is  dead  and  the  flower  crushed:  then  indeed 

the  final  day  has  come." 

The  ninety-seven  songs  forming  the  collection  were  written  by  a  mandarin 
called  Chau  Tzi-yung  some  time  about  1 828  A.  D.  In  his  Introduction, 
which  is  well  worth  reading,  Mr.  Clementi  discusses  the  merits  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  work,  the  love-poetry  of  which  reminds  him  of  Hebraic 
styles,  its  relation  to  Chinese  social  life  and  religious  views,  its  versification 
and  rhymes,  and  the  guitar-music  serving  as  an  accompaniment. — F.   H. 
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OF   BOOKS  ON  THE  FAR  EAST. 

BY  ADACH1  K1NNOSUKE. 

WHEN   THE  WAR  WAS    NOT    UNKINDLY*. 

The  Russian  Prisoners  at  Matsuyama. 

Decidedly,  the  most  charming  thing  about  a  war  is  to  write  about  it. 
Books  are  so  like  life;  and  like  the  students  of  life,  the  readers  of  books  are 
sometimes  rewarded.  Book  reviewers  do  not  agree  with  you  when  "you  tell 
them  this;  they  are  weary,  they  know  only  how  to  blaspheme  the  black  and 
white;  still  they  are  wrong,  it  would  seem.  And  to  him  who  waits — long 
enough — comes  the  reward,  all  the  more  precious  because  of  the  rarity;  who 
would  care  for  an  angel's  visit,  if  he  could  have  it  three  times  a  day? 

Now,  "As  the  Hague  Ordains"  is  not  a  book  pure  and  simple;  it  is  more 
a  heart  of  a  Russian  woman — a  Russian  woman,  did  I  say?  I  was  wrong, 
for  the  writer  of  this  book  is  much  greater  than  a  Russian.  The  book  is  a 
sort  of  a  transliteration  of  a  heart,  cultured  and  very  warm,  in  spite  of  culture 
which  so  often  chills  the  natural  kindliness,  especially  in  a  woman;  a  heart 
which  sometimes  is  perhaps  more  generous  than  critical,  more  good  than  wise; 
but  is  one  of  those  overflowing,  all-human  hearts,  irresistible  in  its  magic,  in- 
asmuch as  its  very  weakness  is  among  the  choicest  of  its  compelling  charms. 
In  this  book,  the  writer  does  not  write;  she  simply  takes  you  into  her'  con- 
fidence. But  this  gracious  invitation  to  enter  into  the  scared  precincts  of  her 
emotional  life  is  put  with  a  matchless  art  in  black  and  white.  In  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  this  book,  she  speaks  of  another  master  of  prose  style,  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,  and  is  kind  enough  to  say  of  the  author  of  Kokoro  that  he 
writes  "in  liquid  prose,  in  language  as  smooth  as  melted  velvet."  Mr.  Hearn 
could  have  turned  the  compliment,  and  with  conscience  as  clear  as  the  Colo- 
r'ado  sky.  Moreover,  what  Mr.  Hearn  does  not  have,  the  author  of  "As  the 
Hague  Ordains"  has;  her  pages  sparkle  with  wit,  and  glow  with  humor, 
genial  and  golden,  as  splendid  and  elemental  as  sunset. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Russian  would  read  this  book;  I  am  sure  that  the 
Nipponese  cannot  read  far  into  it  with  dry  eyes.  Even  if  she  is  bigger  than  a 
Russian,  the  author  is  nevertheless  a  Russian  and,  in  throwing  open  the  in- 
nermost corners  of  her  own  heart,  she,  in  this  really  wonderful  book,  has  given 
us  a  marvelous  and  living  photograph  of  the  Russian  heart.     It  is  lovable. 

Ostensibly,  it  is  a  mere  diary  of  a  certain  Russian  Princess,  who  calls  her- 
self Sophia  von  Theill,  and  who  went  to  Matsuyama  that  she  might  nurse  a 
wounded  Russian  officer,  her  husband,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war. 
But  how  could  she  read  so  much  in  her  brief  stay,  and  with  so  great  a  truth, 
into  the  heart  of  the  Nippon  woman?     Once,  long  ago,  long  before  the  war 

*  As  the  Hague  Ordains — Journal  of  a  Russian  Prisoner'*  Wife  in  Japan. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York. 
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was  a  dream  even  in  the  mind  of  the  wildest  of  fancy  prophets,  she  had  been 
connected  with  the  Russian  legation  at  Tokyo.  In  this,  she  had  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage. She  stayed  in  Matsu'yama  not  very  much  more  than  a  year.  Not 
a  long  time,  surely,  still  in  the  brief  year,  and  that  too,  crowded  with  the 
great  events  of  the  red-letter  year  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  she  came  into 
intimate  contact  with  something  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people.  On  every  page 
of  this  book,  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  the  shy  and  ever-eluding 
soul  secrets  of  the  sphynx-half  of  the  shyest  and  most  silent  people  on  earth 
opened  themselves  freely  to  this  Russian  visitor.  To  only  one  foreigner  did 
the  soul  of  Nippon  open  itself,  bidding  him  to  read  therein, — Lafcadio 
Hearn.  Then,  you  must  remember  that  he  had  to  spend  many  a  year  and 
work  very  hard,  helped  very  ably  by  a  charming  woman  of  Nippon  who  mar- 
ried him,  before  he  achieved  his  marvel.  But  then  again,  it's  not  so  wonder- 
ful after  all — the  miracle  the  author  wrought.  Pray,  who  could  refuse  any 
thing  (unless  it  be  an  upstart  of  an  interpreter  who  had  graduated  from  floor 
scrubbing  at  a  Valdivostok  kitchen  into  the  uniform  of  the  Nippon  officer)  to 
this  princely  wife  of  a  Russian  prisoner, — so  magic,  all-compelling  and  in- 
toxicating, entrancing  an  image  of  the  authoress  do  the  pages  of  this  wonderful 
book  conjure  before  us !  So  it  stood  before  her  as  an  open  book,  the  sentimental 
life  of  Nippon  women  in  general,  and  of  the  aristocratic  and  most  exclusive 
grande  dames  of  the  castle  town  of  Matsu'yama  in  particular,  in  whose  veins 
run  the  blood  of  ten  centuries  of  culture  since  the  days  of  Kato  Kiyomasa. 
Princess  Sophia  describes  the  marvelous  effect  which  the  Battle  of  Mukden 
and  Togo's  victory  on  the  Nippon  Sea  had  upon  the  Russian  prisoners  at 
Matsuyama.  No  less  wonderful  is  it  to  the  natives  of  Nippon,  to  read  in 
these  pages  the  achivement  of  this  Russian  lady,  in  charming  out  the  secrets 
of  the  soul  life  of  Nippon. 

But  this  modest  book  is  not  content  even  with  that  princely  achievement. 
With  equal  skill,  vivacity  of  style,  lightness  of  touch  and  the  artist-sense  for 
local  color  with  which  the  author  wrought  her  miracle  in  telling  of  Nippon 
life,  she  spells  out  for  us  the  inner  life  of  Russia,  of  the  Russian  prisoners, 
day  by  day,  as  it  writhes,  flames,  blasphemes,  and  withal  weeps  at  the  never- 
ending  series  of  Russian  defeats;  as  it,  at  times,  laughs  as  the  cynic  alone 
could  laugh ;  or,  as  it  rises  in  its  might,  blindly,  like  a  spoiled  child,  against  the 
heartless  logic,  the  accursed  bloodlessness  of  fate. 

There,  in  the  quiet  castle  town  of  Matsuyama,  in  the  mist  of  the  ever- 
dreaming  Inland  Sea,  in  the  gold  of  the  autumn  moon,  under  the  very  shade 
of  the  century-old  castle,  who  would  have  supposed,  in  those  latter  days  of 
1905,  that  there  was  being  enacted  a  drama  that  was  literally  as  big  as  two 
sides  of  the  world,  more  wonderful  still,  that  this  gifted  woman,  who  has  seen) 
the  culture  of  Rome  and  Paris,  fostered  on  the  perfume  of  refined  society, 
should  have  been  led  as  by  a  viewless  hand  of  that  kindly  divinity  whom  we 
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know  under  the  uncertain  title  of  Fortune,  to  record  this  great  two-world 
drama?  As  if  the  two  books  of  revelation  of  the  Russian  heart  and  the 
soul  of  Nippon  woman  in  one  volume  were  not  quite  enough  for  the  ambition  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-odd  pages,  the  author  sugar-coats  her  work  with  many 
a  romance,  quite  after  the  approved  fashion  of  the  moon-lit  lovers  of  the 
Shakespearian  conjuration.  There  is  no  other  word  for  it,  no  other  adjective 
for  this  book, — it  is  wonderful,  it  is  simply  great!  This  book  will  remain 
as  a  very  dear  volume  to  every  man  and  woman  of  Nippon.  General  Nogi, 
whom  we  admire,  adore,  and  have  come  almost  to  worship  as  the  beau  ideal 
of  Nippon  gentleman,  finds  his  proper  shrine  here  in  this  book.  Strange,  is  it 
not,  that  so  fitting  a  tribute,  so  touching  a  shrine  for  the  fame  of  the  victor  of 
Port  Arthur,  should  come  from  the  pen  of  a  Russian  woman! 

In  closing  this  volume,  one  sighs  with  content,  in  spite  of  his  red  eyes,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  tears,  and  says  to  himself  that  he  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  deeper  into  the  heart  history  of  the  two  least  under- 
stood peoples  of  earth, — of  Russia  and  of  Nippon. 


AT  PORT  ARTHUR* 

Lieutenant  Sakurai's  Nikudan,  comes  to  us  in  its  English  garb  under  the 
title  of  "Human  Bullets."  In  giving  to  his  modest  volume  a  rather  sensational 
title  of  "flesh  bullets,"  the  young  Lieutenant  did  not  give  a  name,  that,  like  so 
many  books  on  the  last  War  with  vivid  titles,  covers  a  disappointment. 

True,  'tis  not  a  story  of  the  War:  neither  is  it  a  story  of  Port  Arthur, 
as  the  title-page  would  have  you  believe.  It  is  something  much  rarer,  this 
slender  volume,  if  not  as  imposing:  'tis  the  inner  life-study  of  the  Nippon 
soldier.  The  West  does  not  understand  him, — not  that  he  fails  to  have  a  full 
share  of  the  western  advertisements.  Still,  Europe  and  America  know  him 
infinitely  less  than  they  do  the  Greeks  of  twenty  centuries  ago,  or  the  Romans 
on  the  Forum.  Through  a  series  of  vivid  pictures,  jotted  down  without  pre- 
tension, forethought,  or  even  a  serious  attempt  at  arrangement,  the  young  Lieu- 
tenant painted  the  Nippon  soldier  well,  and  the  colors  he  used  were  not  of 
the  rainbow,  but  of  his  own  imagination,  out  of  the  fervid  emotional  life  of 
his  own.  Here  and  there  he  has  translated  a  liberal  installment  out  of  his 
own  inner  life,  in  terms  of  quaint  prose,  naive  as  a  child's  story  of  a  hero,  with 
a  charm  and  a  heady  enthusiasm  all  his  own.  He  describes  the  march  of  his 
company  toward  the  battle-field  of  the  Nanshan,  with  the  far  echoes  of  the 
cannonade  filling  the  ears  of  his  men.  You  can  find  nothing  as  to  the  detailed 
amount  of  food  the  men  carried,  no  itemized  list  of  his  kit,  nothing  of  either 
the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  the  drinking  water  they  carried.     Only  this: — 

*  "Human  Bullets™ — by  Tadayoski  Sakurai. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 
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"When  we  saw  on  our  way  two  or  three  captured  officers  being  escorted  to  our 
headquarters,  we  were  half  happy  to  have  a  first  sight  of  the  defeated  enemy 
and  half  afraid  lest  Nanshan  had  already  been  taken!" 

The  book  is  a  perfect  mine  of  heroic  incidents.  The  writer,  happily  for 
the  reading  puolic,  follows  his  natural  promptings  as  a  dog  his  nose;  he  has 
jotted  down  the  scenes  and  things  he  has  seen,  with  but  a  scanty  thought  for 
the  criticisms  of  the  writing  world,  and  asking  none  too  much  question  of  his 
literary  conscience.  The  result  is  that  he  has  written,  very  naturally,  out  of 
the  fullness  of  his  heart.  That  incomparable  guide, — almost  always  unerring, 
and  which  we  know  under  the  name  of  instinct — guided  the  pen  of  this  young 
author.  It  did  not  betray  him.  Unlike  the  work  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  he 
rarely  places  emphasis  on  those  academic  points,  which  are  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  military  science.  But  one  can  not  have  every  thing. 
The  book  is  not  altogether  void  of  literary  distinction  in  its  original  form, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  in  its  English  version,  the  cultured  touch  of  Miss  Alice 
Mable  Bason,  well  known  as  the  author  of  perhaps  the  best  book  that  has  ever 
been  written  in  English  on  women  and  girls  of  Japan,  is  everywhere  visible. 
The  English  translation  has  even  added  here  and  there  a  grace  of  prose  style, 
which  one  cannot  find  in  the  original.  True,  it  has  clothed  a  number  of  pass- 
ages, which  are  perfectly  dignified  and  normal  in  the  original,  with  a  pictures- 
que garb.  The  book  has  many  a  vivid  passage.  How  could  it  help  itself? 
Blood,  torn  flesh,  broken  swords,  fragments  of  shells,  death  mantling  the  whole 
hill-side — these  things  will  enter  into  the  story  of  a  battle,  whether  one 
wishes  it  or  not.  In  his  attempts  to  describe  the  indescribable,  I  mean  the 
assault  on  the  northern  fortress  of  the  Kikwan  fort,  in  which  he  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part,  the  young  author  works  the  language  as  fiercely  as  he 
worked  his  brain  and  his  broken  sword.  It  is  a  splendid  effort.  If  not  quite 
successful  in  achieving  a  literary  gem — so  like  the  assault  itself- — he  has  cer- 
tainly given  us  a  vivid  hint  of  the  stupendous  scene  which  is  too  big  for  any 
language.  All  of  a  sudden  an  invisible  club  sends  him  sprawling  down 
the  blood-stained  hill-side.  Over  him  frowns  the  black  hill,  with  the  embroid- 
ery of  lightning  from  Russian  bayonets.  He  picks  himself  up  in  the  glare 
of  Russian  searchlight,  he  sees  that  a  bullet  has  shattered  his  wrist; — a 
small  matter,  and  onward!  The  enemy's  trenches  are  within  a  few  hundred 
paces.  He  calls  upon  his  men;  they  answer.  He  calls  again;  they  answer 
back  again,  but  this  time  the  answers  are  thinner  than  before.  A  few  steps 
more, — he  can  hardly  hear  the  responses  now  of  his  men.  Suddenly  he  is 
enveloped  in  a  stupendous  shout.  It  comes  from  Russian  throats — counter 
assault.  Can  one  man  drive  back  a  flood?  He  faces  the  flood,  neverthe- 
less. He  is  pushed  back  by  the  points  of  Russian  bayonets;  a  perfect  chaos 
of  bayonets,  rain  of  rifle  butts,  broken  shells. 

I   was   then   in   a   dazed   condition.      I   only   remember   that   I   was 

brandishing  my  sword  in  fury.      I  also  felt  myself  occasionally  cutting 
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down  the  enemy.     I  remember  a  confused  fight  of  white  blade  against 
white  blade,  the  rain  and  hail  of  shell,  a  desperate  fight  here  and  a 
confused  scuffle  there.     At  last  I  grew  so  hoarse  that  I  could  not  shout 
any  more.     Suddenly  my  sword  broke  with  a  clash,  my  left  arm  was 
pierced.      I  fell,  and  before  I  could  rise,  a  shell  came  and  shattered 
my  right  leg.      I  gathered  all  my  strength,  and  tried  to  stand  up,  but  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  crumbling,  and  fell  to  the  ground  perfectly  powerless. 
A  soldier  who  saw  me  fall  cried,  "Lieutenant  Sakurai,  let  us  die  to- 
gether." 
Helpless  he  lay  on  the  heap  of  broken  flesh  and  bones,  both  Russian  and 
of  Nippon.      Over  him  eddies  back  and  forth  the  blood-tide  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.      His  life  is  eddying  out  in  the  din  of  bursting  shrapnels,  and 
those  shells  were  fired  by  the  guns  of  his  own  men. 

I  was  thus  left  lying  alone,  surrounded  by  dead  and  dying.      This 
moment  was  the  most  hallowed,  the  most  painfully  sad,  and  the  most 
exasperating  in  my  life.      I  repeated  to  myself  Nelson's  words,  "Thank 
Heaven,  I  have  done  my  duty!"  and  comforted  myself  with  the  idea 
that,  though  doomed  to  failure,  I  had  done  my  whole  life's  work.      I 
thought  of  nothing  else.      I  was  only  conscious  that  the  life-blood  of  a 
man  twenty-five  years  of  age  was  fast  flowing  to  its  speedy  exhaustion, 
but  did  not  feel  the  pain  of  the  wounds  at  all.      A  number  of  the  Rus- 
sians were  going  to  and  fro  in  the  trenches  only  a  few  £en  from  me 
and  firing  at  our  surviving  men,  each  Russian  using  five  or  six  rifles  in 
turn.      While  I  was  watching  their  action  with  wide-open  eyes,  one  of 
them  turned  back  and  noticed  my  being  still   alive.      He  signalled  to 
the  others,   and   three  or   four  shots  visited   me   at  once.      They  fixed 
their  bayonet,  and  came  jumping  toward  me.      I  shut  my  eyes.      I  was 
about  to  be  butchered. 
A  few  days  before  this  attack,  our  young  lieutenant  received  a  letter  from 
his  brother  in  Nippon,  and  here  is  a  passage  of  it:  "Think  not  of  honor  or 
merit — only  be  faithful  to  thy  duty. — When  Nelson  died  a  glorious  death 
in  the  sea-fight  of  Trafalgar,  he  said,  'Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty.'  ' 
In  closing  the  preface  to  this  modest  volume,  Count  Okuma,  in  paying  a 
pretty   compliment,    almost   touching,    full    of    grace,   and   which   must   have 
moved  the  young  lieutenant  to  tears,  is   delighted  to  say:   "To  make  clear 
the  true  cause  of  the  unbroken  series  of  success  vouchsafed  to  our  Imperial 
Army,   to   make  known  to  the  public  the   loyalty   and  bravery  of  many  a 
nameless  hero,  and  thus  to  comfort  the  spirits  of  those  countless  patriots  whose 
bones  lie  bleaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Liaotung,  is  a  kind  of  work  for  which 
we  must  largely  depend  upon  such   men   as   Lieutenant  Sakurai,  who  have 
fought  and  who  can  write." 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  FRAGMENTS  OF 
PRINCE  ITO  HIROBUMI, 

BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LIFE  TOLD  BY  HIMSELF. 
TO  AND   RECORDED   BY   OHASHI    OTOWA.* 

You  wish  me  to  tell  you  my  experience  on  my  first  trip  abroad?  Those 
days  appear  to  me  like  a  memory  of  another  world.  Often  and  fondly  do  I 
turn  to  those  days  and  con  them  one  by  one,  as  if  it  were  a  page  of 
some  forgotten,  golden  volume.  What  times  did  we  not  have,  then;  in  com- 
parison, the  students  of  to-day  are  pet  children  of  Luck.  When  we  were 
students,  the  very  idea  of  going  to  Europe  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
possible jest.  Young  ambition  itself,  staggered  at  the  very  hint  of  it,  and 
when  such  fool-hardy  adventure  was  actually  carried  out,  it  had  to  be  done 
aboard  a  sailing  vessel.  Naturally  those  who  carried  out  such  a  scheme  were 
limited  in  number.  Today,  all  is  different;  do  our  young  men  wish  to  visit 
Europe?  long  before  leaving  their  homes,  they  are  in  Parisian  costume; 
splendid  steamers  are  at  their  service.  It  fills  us  with  envy,  this  bitter  con- 
trast between  the  conditions  we  had  to  deal  with  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
those  which  surround  the  young  men  of  Nippon  of  today.  Moreover,  at  the 
present  time  the  country  is  flooded  with  foreign  books;  translations  of  such 
foreign  works  are  plentiful  also.  Everything  is  convenient.  At  the  time 
when  we  went  to  Europe,  there  was  only  one  slender  volume  bearing  the 
legend,  the  English-Japanese  Dictionary.  It  was  published  by  a  gentleman 
called  Hori  Shinnosuke.  There  were  very  few  who  understood  the  English. 
This  dictionary  upon  which  we  all  depended,  was  full  of  error.  When  I 
went  abroad,  I  had  a  copy  of  this  book,  and  the  Outline  History  of  Nippon, 
by  Sanyo.     Those  were  the  only  books  I  carried  with  me. 

The  year  was  the  third  of  Bunkyu,  (1863  A.  D.).  I  was  not  at  Edo 
then,  I  had  been  despatched  to  Kyoto  on  an  official  business.  The  excite- 
ment of  those  days,  especially  in  political  circles,  was  very  much  more  violent 
than  the  feverish  activities  of  political  parties  of  Nippon  of  to-day.  From 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  it  was  filled  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Gpening  of  the  country  to  foreign  intercourse.  But  there  were  a  very  few 
voices  which  supported  the  Open-Country  policy.  The  dominant  public 
opinion  of  the  day  was  bitterly  opposed  to  any  such  measure;  indeed  the  one 

*  Translated  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
Copyright  1907,  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
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thing  that  was  talked  about  was  to  close  the  country  hermetically  against  any 
foreign  intrusion.  The  famous  Jo-i  (Sweep-away-the-barbarians)  Party  was 
in  its  ascendency.  The  power  that  this  party  wielded  in  those  days  was 
beyond  all  the  conceptions  of  the  present;  it  was  like  a  cyclone,  before  which 
the  entire  country  stood  in  awe.  Nothing  seemed  to  stop  its  fury  save  the 
utter  extermination  of  foreigners  and  foreign  influences  in  Nippon.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  fortifying  strategic  points  along  the  coasts  of 
Nippon;  cannons  were  emplaced;  and  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  the 
metal  for  the  manufacture  of  so  many  guns,  the  gentlemen  of  the  time  in- 
vaded Buddhistic  temples  and  robbed  them  of  their  bells.  Even  among  the 
men  of  the  Open-Country  Party,  there  was,  I  believe,  no  one  who  advocated 
opening  the  country  unconditionally.  Indeed,  if  there  happened  to  be  one  or 
two  courageous  men  who  advocated  such  a  principle,  there  was  at  once  a 
black  and  furious  activity  among  the  patriotic  assassins,  and  scant  time  was 
allowed  their  victims  before  they  fell  under  the  attack  of  lawless  blades.  It 
was  understood,  therefore,  that  he  who  dared  to  entertain  the  policy  of  open- 
ing the  country  to  foreign  intercourse,  did  so  with  a  clear  and  definite  under- 
standing of  throwing  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  good. 

As  I  said,  while  this  anti-foreign  sentiment  was  mounting  to  its  boiling 
point,  I  found  myself  in  the  city  of  Kyoto.  I  believe  it  was  the  very  same 
year  when  the  Shogun  Iemochi  paid  his  respects  to  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Kyoto,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  visited  the  shrine  of  Kamo.  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  year,  perhaps  it  was  the  year  before  that.  At  any  rate, 
the  city  of  Kyoto  was  possessed  with  the  one  idea  that  the  final  decision  of 
the  government  to  drive  away  the  barbarians  must  be  taken  while  the 
shogun  was  in  the  city  of  Kyoto  on  his  visit.  The  city,  like  the  rest  of  the 
country,  was  confidently  expecting  the  issuance  of  the  Imperial  decree  to 
drive  away  the  barbarians. 

At  this  singularly  stormy  time,  there  was  a  certain  number  of  young 
men  who  made  up  their  minds  to  go  abroad.  The  leader  of  these  young 
men  was  Inoue  Kaoru  (Count  Inoue  of  the  present  time),  and  with  him 
were  Inoue  Katsu,  who  served  in  the  Department  of  Railways  later,  and 
Yamao  Yozo,  and  Endo  Kinsuke  and  myself,  a  party  of  five  altogether.  At 
the  time  I  was  putting  my  head  somewhat  into  the  company  of  the  anti- 
foreign  party.  I  saw  the  difficulty  of  escaping  from  the  country  without 
talking  the  matter  over  thoroughly  with  my  comrades  and  colleagues.  I  made 
a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  business  to  Hisazaka,  who  later  was  killed  in  the 
trouble  at  Kyoto,  and  he  opposed  the  measure  very  bitterly.  "That  would 
never  do,"  said  he;  "Why,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  about  going  abroad,  and  you 
must  give  up  any  such  wild  idea."  I  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  consult  with 
my  comrades  of  the  anti-foreign  persuasion.  My  determination  of  going 
abroad  one  way  if  not  another,  remained  firm.     As  for  Inoue,  he  would  not 
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take  no  from  me,  under  any  circumstances.  About  that  time  I  was  ordered 
to  take  a  trip  to  Edo.  My  friends,  that  is  to  say  the  four  young  men  with 
whom  I  planned  this  trip  abroad,  went  also  to  Edo;  we  were  determined  to 
carry  out  this  trip,  whatever  the  cost.  So  we  started  together.  My  friends 
had  a  secret  order  from  the  Lord  of  our  clan.  As  for  me,  I  had  none.  At 
the  time,  this  going  abroad  was  a  grave  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Shogunate. 
Entering  the  city  of  Yokohama  was  in  itself  no  easy  matter.  A  man  could 
not  enter  the  settlement  with  his  swords.  If  a  man  wished  to  go  to  Yokohama, 
he  did  so  in  the  disguise  of  a  man  of  the  market.  Neither  was  it  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  The  examination  was  rigorous.  At  the  time,  in  the  official 
compound  of  the  Choshu  clan  at  Edo,  there  was  an  officer  called  Murata 
Zoroku.  Later  he  changed  his  name  to  Omura,  and  after  the  Restoration, 
became  famous  as  a  Minister  of  War.  He  had  been  a  student  of  Dutch 
literature,  and  at  the  time  was  teaching  the  Dutch  to  the  men  of  his  own 
clan  living  at  Edo.     I  went  to  him  and  consulted  with  him. 

He  said  to  me  frankly,  "That  is  very  good,  by  all  means  go." 
"Since  you  approve  of  it,"  I  said  to  him,  "I  am  going  to  leave  with 
you  a  letter  begging  you  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  in  my  absence."     And 
so  I  left  Edo,  leaving  the  entire  responsibility  in  his  hands. 

But  how  did  we  succeed  in  boarding  a  foreign  ship?  It  was  no  simple 
matter;  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  depend  altogether  on  the  efforts  of  a 
foreigner  to  secure  a  passage.  As  the  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  in  those 
days,  at  Yokohama  a  commercial  house  which  was  known  as  British  No.  I 
(Jardin,  Matheson  &  Co.).  I  had  visited  this  firm  a  few  times  before,  and 
knew  it,  and  we  decided  to  confide  our  scheme  into  the  hands  of  this  firm. 
There  we  met  a  man  by  the  name  of  Garl  (?)  ;  he  understood  the  Nipponese 
very  well,  and  we  told  him  what  we  wished.  He  turned  to  us  and  said, 
"If  that  is  all  you  wish,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  serve  you.  I  shall  put  you 
aboard  a  ship."  Now  among  the  five  of  us,  we  possessed  5,000  rpo.  The 
current  exchange  value  of  the  5,000  ryo  was  about  $8,000.  We  took  a 
small  portion  of  this  amount  for  pocket  money  on  the  trip,  but  we  asked  Mr. 
Garl  to  give  us  the  large  portion  of  this  amount  in  the  form  of  bills  of 
exchange  on  London.  There  was  a  tea-house  called  Shimodaya  just  below 
where  you  see  the  house  of  Takashima  to-day.  This  tea-house  was  patron- 
ized largely  by  Choshu  men.  We  smuggled  ourselves  into  this  tea-house, 
and  there  we  got  rid  of  our  swords,  and  we  rigged  ourselves  out  in  the  dis- 
guise of  merchants,  and  thence  we  made  for  the  city  of  Yokohama.  We 
stopped  at  a  hotel  there,  and  secretly  we  went  to  a  foreign  shop  to  purchase 
a  few  things  we  needed.  Yokohama  of  those  days  was  very  different  from 
the  Yokohama  of  to-day.  1  here  were  no  streets,  in  fact,  worthy  the  name. 
The  houses  stood  here  and  there,  with  greater  or  less  vacant  spaces  separating 
them,  in  the  most  irregular  manner.     I  remember  of  purchasing  underclothing 
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made  in  foreign  style,  also  some  second  hand  clothes  which  some  sailors  must 
have  discarded  at  the  port.  In  fact,  they  were  the  only  foreign  costumes 
we  could  secure  in  Yokohama  at  any  price.  We  also  went  to  purchase  our 
shoes,  but  there  was  a  serious  trouble.  We  found  plenty  of  shoes  new 
and  second  hand  both,  but  every  one  of  them  seemed  to  have  more  room 
than  we  wanted.  We  tried  the  smallest  of  them;  after  putting  in  both  of 
my  feet  into  one  shoe,  I  found  a  good  deal  of  room  to  spare.  Those  were 
the  days  we  still  were  proud  of  our  queues.  The  first  sensation  of  dressing 
yourself  in  foreign  coat  and  trousers  and  walking  in  boots,  was  at  once  very 
singular  and  disagreeable.  We  were  told  at  the  time  that  there  was  a 
steamer  in  port  which  was  about  ready  to  sail  for  Shanghai.  We  received 
a  message  from  our  foreign  friend  which  told  us  that  the  captain  of  this 
steamer  would  dine  ashore  at  British  No.  1 ,  and  after  dinner,  about  mid- 
night, he  would  take  us  with  him  aboard  his  ship.  British  No.  1  stood 
exactly  where  it  stands  to-day;  there  was  the  same  old  pond  that  you  can 
see  at  present,  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  was  a  small  island-hill, 
and  we  were  instructed  to  await  for  the  coming  of  the  fateful  midnight  hour 
on  this  hill.  We  therefore  smuggled  ourselves  under  cover  of  night,  and 
stationed  ourselves  faithfully  at  the  rendezvous.  Meanwhile  we  had  cut  off 
our  queues,  and  dressed  our  hair  after  the  Western  style.  In  those  days 
among  the  physicians  who  had  adopted  the  Western  methods,  you  could 
see  not  a  few  of  those  who  dressed  their  hair  after  the  Western  style.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  went  through  the  sudden  transformation  from  the  orthodox 
style  called  genbuku  (a  mode  of  coiffure  common  among  the  young  samrai 
of  the  day,  who  shaved  the  top  of  the  head  in  rectangular  shape  in  the 
center  about  one  inch  in  width,  over  which  a  short  queue  was  placed),  to 
the  short  hair  of  the  Western  style.  The  result  was  indescribable, — it  was 
funny,  singular,  outrageous. 

We  ate  our  dinner  at  this  British  firm,  and  it  was  about  twelve  o'clock, 
midnight,  when  all  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Garl  came  out  and  said  to  us;  "Well, 
I  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  captain,  but  because  of  the  stringent  regula- 
tions of  the  Shogunate  prohibiting  Japanese  from  going  abroad,  he  says  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  take  you  aboard.  He  would  not  dare  to  accept 
my  offer." 

"That  would  never  do,"  we  said.  "As  you  see,  we  have  cut  off  our 
queues;  you  can  see  how  we  look;  now  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  we 
could  if  we  would,  go  back  home  to  our  folks  in  such  an  outrageous  costume, 
and  looking  like  this.  If  the  captain  would  not  take  us,  it  is  very  plain  that 
we  cannot  step  outside  of  this  compound.  If  we  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  do  so,  we  would  be  either  cut  down,  or  be  imprisoned.  The  matter  is 
serious."  Then  Mr.  Garl  said  many  things,  and  tried  to  say  more.  We 
gave  him  to  understand  that  there  was  nothing  but  disgrace  and  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  executioners  of  the  Shogun's  government.     All  of  us  therefore, 
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showed  our  determination  to  commit  harakiri  on  the  spot,  and  made  him 
realize  that  we  were  perfectly  ready  to  carry  out  our  threat.  The  amazement 
of  Mr.  Garl  thereupon  was  almost  comical;  he  was  frightened. 

"Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  and  he  rushed  back  into  the 
house.  When  he  came  out  he  told  us  that  willy-nilly  he  got  the  captain  to 
agree  to  accompany  us  to  his  ship.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
All  was  still.  Everywhere  nature  spoke  in  her  natural  language, — silence. 
The  captain  had  gone  ahead.  Mr.  Garl  was  therefore  compelled  to  accom- 
pany us  down  to  the  boat.  He  was  so  nervous  and  frightened  that  he  shook 
from  head  to  foot.  Now  on  our  way  down  to  the  boat,  we  were  compelled 
to  pass  in  front  of  the  custom-house.  Mr.  Garl  turned  to  us,  "Now,  then, 
boys,  I  don't  care  what  you  say,  but  say  something  that  sounds  like  English 
when  we  pass  in  front  of  the  custom-house.  I  will  say  something  in  English  to 
you,  then,  shout  out — I  don't  care  what;  out  with  any  blooming  stuff,  any  old 
gibberish,  but  let  it  be  in  English  or  German  or  French,  or  something  that'd 
be  so  blamed  like  them,  that  no  Japanese  can  tell  the  difference, — anything 
that  is  entirely  different  from  the  Japanese.  Mind,  and  for  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  forget  it!"  Faithful  to  the  instructions  given  us,  as  we  passed  in 
front  of  the  custom-house  which  was  the  outermost  station  of  the  Shogun's 
power,  we  shouted  at  the  top  of  our  voices  what  men  had  never  been  guilty 
of  speaking  since  the  classic  days  of  Babel,  and  with  that  cheerful  pass-port, 
we  went  down  to  the  wharf.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  boat  waiting  for  us. 
We  spilled  ourselves  into  it,  and  soon  we  were  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
Our  difficulties  were  not  over,  however.  Even  as  we  took  a  few  steps  aboard 
the  steamer,  we  were  told,  to  our  amazement,  that  there  was  somewhere  on  the 
very  same  deck  upon  which  we  were  walking,  a  commissioner  of  the  Edo 
government.  In  order  to  avoid  his  scrutiny,  we  were  packed  into  a  small 
space  near  the  boiler  in  the  engine  room,  and  like  so  many  rats,  completely 
frightened  out  of  our  wits,  we  squatted  ourselves  there  in  a  dark  corner  until 
the  time  of  departure  of  the  ship.  Soon,  the  day  broke.  We  were  off  the 
Cape  of  Kwannon.  Somebody  came  and  told  us  that  we  could  come  out. 
As  we  ventured  out  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  we  filled  our  lungs  with 
the  breath  of  the  ocean,  filled  our  imagination  with  dreams  as  big  as  hope. 
After  leaving  Yokohama,  and  all  the  way  to  Shanghai,  the  sea  was  stormy; 
I  could  hardly  eat  a  bite. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LOOKING  INTO  THE  FUTURE  OF  NIPPON. 

BY  DR.  SOEDA 
President  of  the  Nippon  Industrial  Bank. 

THE   ADVANTAGES  AND   DISADVANTAGES    OF    MILITARISM. 

The  great  powers  of  the  world  to-day  look  upon  the  military  Nippon 
with  respect.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  them  go  farther;  they  look  upon 
Nippon  with  a  touch  of  appreciation,  even  of  suspicion.  The  rumor  of 
America-Nippon  war — which  from  our  point  of  view  is  a  silly  jest — is 
reported  to  have  been  taken  seriously  in  America.  We  are  told  that  there  is 
a  large  number  of  Americans  who  believe  firmly  in  the  coming  of  the  war  one 
time  or  another.  As  soon  as  the  San  Francisco  labor  question  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  Nippon  immigration  into  America  came  to  public  notice,  we  received 
a  pointed  hint  of  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things.  At  once  the  question  was 
raised — When  is  Nippon  to  face  America  in  war?  And  even  now  the  war 
talk  is  far  from  having  died  out  completely.  The  war-like  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  attained  such  magnitude  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
from  purely  a  standpoint  of  policy,  saw  fit  to  order  a  cruise  of  the  squadron  to 
the  Pacific.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  more  intelligent  half  of  America,  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  see- 
ing the  two  countries  plunged  in  war.  They  know  that  Nippon  entertains  no 
hostility  toward  the  United  States.  But  perhaps  to  satisfy  the  public  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  great  fleet,  composed  of  nearly  fifty  vessels 
of  different  types,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Pacific.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
indications  which  show  plainly  how  much  the  militant  Nippon  is  affecting  the 
sentiment  and  judgment  of  the  different  powers  of  the  world  to-day.  We  are 
developing  greatly  in  our  military  efficiency.  If  the  attitude  of  the  different 
powers  of  the  world  do  not  show  this  with  sufficient  emphasis,  you  can  read 
it  in  the  past  history  of  Nippon.  Or,  if  you  like,  look  upon  the  actual  result 
of  the  two  great  wars  we  have  had.  Moreover,  both  the  government  and  the 
people  seem  to  be  placing  a  paramount  emphasis  on  the  military  defence  of 
the  State  to-day. 

The  military  preparation  and  organization  of  to-day  are  not  as  they 
were  in  the  days  that  are  gone.  No  longer  can  a  state  provide  sufficient  military 
defence,  or  expand  it  to  any  great  extent  with  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  expenditure.  This,  of  course,  has  been  caused  by  a  great  change  in  the 
armament  of  different  powers  of  the  world.  It  may  not  be  safe  to  say  that 
such  understandings  as  the  Anglo-French,  the  Franco- Nippon,  the  Russo- 
Nippon,  and  the  Anglo-Russian  treaties  are  utterly  useless  in  guaranteeing  the 
peace  of  the  world  to-day.  With  all  that,  everywhere  a  tremendous  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  constant  preparedness  for  war.     This  is  natural.     For, 
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in  spite  of  all  these  treaties  and  understandings  between  different  powers  of 
the  world,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  there  exists  a  dominant  doubt  and  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  every  state  as  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  different 
powers  of  the  world.  As  for  our  own  country,  its  actual  condition  and  the 
attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  military  preparation  have  changed,  decidedly. 
The  responsibility  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  country 
and  of  our  people,  has  increased  very  suddenly  and  very  greatly.  Still,  it 
is  a  serious  blunder  for  us  in  this  day,  when  we  have  increased  our  national 
debt  enormously,  when  our  taxation  has  been  greatly  increased  also,  to  devote 
our  attention  and  money  to  the  military  services,  which,  as  I  have  said,  re- 
quire a  tremendous  amount  of  expenditure,  and  leave  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial side  of  our  State  in  the  limbo  of  indifference;  it  is  a  matter  fraught  with 
great  danger,  and  which  in  fact  is  calling  our  insistent  attention  at  the  present 
time. 

THE  TRUE  POSITION  OF  ECONOMIC  NIPPON. 

Let  us  then  raise  the  question, — What  about  the  economic  Nippon? 
Abroad  the  reputation  of  the  militant  Nippon  is  great.  The  reputation  of 
economic  Nippon  is  not  at  all  great.  Some  there  are  who  talk  perhaps  from 
a  certain  ulterior  motive  of  the  aggressive  policies  of  Industrial  Nippon,  of 
the  great  future  of  Nippon  in  both  foreign  commerce  and  in  her  mercantile 
marine  enterprises.  Still  there  are  infinitely  more  men  who  look  upon  the 
Nippon  of  finance  and  commerce,  in  a  very  different  light.  Especially  in  the 
matter  of  commercial  morality,  the  reputation  of  Nippon  among  the  foreigners 
is  far  below  that  of  China.  Examining  into  the  actual  condition  of  things  at 
home,  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  number  of  abuses  in  our  commercial 
and  economic  life  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  past.  The  youth  and 
unpreparedness  of  industrial  and  economic  organizations  of  our  country  at  the 
present  time  are  such  that  we  cannot  rank  with  the  greatest  industrial  and 
commercial  powers  of  the  world  on  equal  footing. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  only  one  source  to  depend  upon  in 
defraying  the  enormously  increased  and  ever  increasing  national  expenditure; 
there  is  only  one  source  that  would  enable  us  to  meet  the  financial  obligation 
we  have  incurred ;  it  is  the  development  and  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  people 
at  home.  It  is  then  equally  apparent  that  the  one  question,  to  the  solution  of 
which  we  should  devote  the  best  and  paramount  attention  and  energy  of  ours, 
is  how  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  people.  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
increase  in  national  wealth,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  matter  of  prime 
import  is  to  regulate  wisely  and  thoroughly  productive  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, and  adopt  the  right  measures  and  solution  for  the  development  of  them. 
This  calls  for  a  special  measure  of  ability  and  foresight,  for  we  are  at  pres- 
ent in  the  very  storm  center  of  international  competition. 
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ONE  MIS-STEP THE  BOTTOM  OF  A  THOUSAND-FOOT  ABYSS. 

I  have  carefully  watched  the  tendency  of  the  people  of  our  country  at 
the  present  time;  they  seem  to  be  driven  by  the  empty  name  of  a  victorious 
race.  They  seem  to  have  been  not  entirely  successful  in  throwing  away  the 
harmful  influences  of  the  past.  They  seem  to  be  eager  to  steal  the  ease  of 
to-day,  utterly  forgetful  of  what  the  to-morrow  may  bring.  Short  sighted, 
they  seem  to  be  devoting  all  their  time  in  arranging  the  matters  for  outward 
appearances  and  for  a  day;  they  do  not  seem  to  grasp  the  greater  and  truer 
aspects  of  things.  They  seem  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  matters  that  are 
very  small.  In  short,  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  respon- 
sibility that  is  upon  them.  Among  our  friends  abroad,  there  are  many  who 
are  asking  the  question, — Flow  is  Nippon  going  to  pay  the  interest  and  capital 
of  her  enormous  national  debt?  How  are  her  people  to  manage  to  bear  the 
ever  increasing  taxation?  I  say  it  is  our  foreign  friends  who  are  worrying 
about  this  thing, — not  we!  Nothing  is  so  extremely  upside  down  as  this 
state  of  things.  Our  own  happy  people  seem  to  be  utterly  indifferent  to  this 
critical  question  and  are  quite  content  to  let  our  foreign  friends  take  the  worry 
cf  our  responsibility. 

After  all,  the  fundamental  actors  of  the  national  policy  are  the  people 
themselves.  It  is  high  time  for  the  people  of  Nippon  to  turn  their  studious 
eyes  to  the  development  of  the  economic  and  financial  activities.  It  is  a  mere 
truism  to  say  that  on  the  day  when  economic  Nippon  shall  have  withered  and 
lost  its  activity,  the  militant  Nippon  v/ould  die  with  it  also.  In  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages,  the  expense  of  state  is  to  be  defrayed  mainly  by  taxation,  and 
the  amount  of  taxation  is  based  on  the  possessions  of  the  people;  what  the 
people  have  is  a  result  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  country.  Once 
you  lay  an  ax  to  the  root  of  things, — namely,  at  the  creative  ability  and 
productive  enterprises  of  a  people,  you  have  killed,  once  for  all,  the  very 
life  of  a  country  in  defraying  its  expenses.  You  may  talk  as  much  as  you 
please  of  raising  loans  at  home,  but  the  internal  loans  cannot  be  raised 
from  the  people  who  have  lost  the  power  of  creating  wealth.  You  may  again 
talk  of  raising  loans  abroad,  but  when  the  condition  of  the  country  is  such 
that  the  people  are  no  longer  able  to  raise  any  money,  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  lost  the  power  of  making  wealth,  it  would  be  an  empty  effort  if 
we  would  approach  our  foreign  friends  for  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
which  we  need  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  state.  We  need  not  go  far 
in  finding  an  actual  example.  The  Russian  government  had  difficulty  in 
raising  her  foreign  loans.  Why?  For  the  same  reason.  Thus  one  can  see 
very  easily  that  even  if  for  awhile  we  may  succeed  in  raising  the  prestige  of 
the  militant  Nippon  to  the  height  of  international  admiration  and  envy,  what, 
after  all,  does  it  profit  us  if,  in  straining  our  efforts  to  bring  about  this  end, 
we  be  compelled  to  neglect  the  exploitation  of  our  resources  and  paralyze  the 
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economic  and  financial  activities  of  Nippon?  Destroy  the  productive  resources 
of  our  State,  and  how  long  can  we  maintain  such  prestige  of  the  militant 
Nippon?  The  position  and  reputation  of  the  militant  Nippon  which  we  may 
be  able  to  raise  high  in  the  sky  one  day,  may,  in  the  very  next  day,  fall  to  the 
low  level  which  would  only  call  for  the  contempt  of  the  different  powers  of 
the  world,  which  once  envied,  feared  and  admired  our  military  achievement. 
There  are  people  at  home  who  wish  to  throw  all  the  responsibility  upon 
the  shoulders  of  others.  That  is  human  nature.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  this  class  of  people  have  tried  to  heap  no  end  of  blame  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  upon  the  Imperial  Diet.  That  is  without  profit.  Let  the  people 
look  within  themselves;  let  them  heed  the  warning  given  them  repeatedly. 
The  present  condition  of  the  people  is  such  that  they  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  luxury,  to  ease.  They  seem  to  put  on  an  air  of  one  who  does 
not  need  to  strain  his  utmost  efforts  in  order  to  attain  the  end  which  is 
still  far  away.  It  seems  that  we  have  lost  the  habit  of  strenuous  efforts,  the 
realization  of  many  things  that  we  still  do  lack.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  deeply 
deplored.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  unless  our  people  would  go  through  the 
radical  transformation  in  many  things  they  would  be  found  wanting  in  trie 
discharge  of  a  great  responsibility  which  is  being  placed  upon  them,  nolens 
volens.  We  fear  that  the  people  who  are  in  the  depth  of  such  dreams  of  one- 
day  ease,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  even  maintain  the  national  prestige 
and  dignity  which  we  have  attained  to-day.  Germany  of  to-day  rose  from  a 
union  of  many  petty  and  humble  states,  and  the  one  reason  that  brought  about 
the  greatness  of  the  German  Empire  of  to-day,  lies  in  this  fact, — both  the 
government  and  the  people,  in  one  united  effort,  threw  themselves  heart  and 
soul,  into  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  empire,  and 
devoted  themselves  whole-heartedly  to  the  increase  of  national  wealth.  Let 
us  ask  again,  what  was  it  that  brought  out  the  Italy  of  yesterday,  the  Italy 
encumbered  with  endless  disturbances,  derangements,  entanglements  of  her 
finaces,  into  the  Italy  of  to-day  which  is  holding  its  own  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  world?  Here  is  the  answer.  When  that  nation  saw  a  tremen- 
dous increase  of  national  expense,  when  the  people  faced  the  increase  of 
taxation  and  realized  that  their  financial  difficulty  reached  its  extremity,  both 
the  government  and  the  people  rose  as  one  man,  and  refusing  to  pause  either 
to  complain  or  to  despair,  pressed  forward  with  all  their  might  to  the  happy 
solution  of  their  financial  and  economic  difficulties.  In  other  words,  Italy 
with  their  united  efforts,  devoted  herself  to  the  development  of  her  industrial 
resources.  There  were  people  who  said,  once  upon  a  time,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  Italy  to  come  out  from  her  difficulties,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  awake  her  people  or  her  government  and  make  them  realize  the 
abyss  into  which  she  was  descending.  But  she  has  proved  herself  equal  to 
the  task. 
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What  I  have  said  is  bitter;  but  the  very  fact  that  I  permitted  myself 
to  say  so  bitter  a  thing  is  sufficient  testimony  of  a  profound  confidence  of 
my  own  in  the  ability  of  our  people  to  come  out  triumphant  and  successful 
through  a  difficult  situation.  If  I  did  not  believe  in  my  own  people  I  would 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  sounding  this  note  of  alarm,  which  I  pray  may 
not  be  fruitless. 


SPEECH  OF  MARQUIS  SAIONJI 

PRIME  MINISTER  OF  NIPPON 
Before  the  Main  Conference  of  the  Seiyu-Kai. 

The  principal  conference  of  the  Seiyu-Kai  (the  Association  of  Political 
Friends)  met  in  the  city  of  Tokyo  on  the  19th  of  January,  1908.  The 
leader  of  the  party,  Marquis  Saionji,  who  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  State, 
made  a  speech  which  is  calling  forth  a  great  deal  of  comment.  In  it  the 
premier  reviewed  the  work  of  his  own  cabinet  in  the  past  year.  At  the  same 
time  he  defined  the  policy  and  the  principle  which  his  administration  will 
follow.     He  said: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  all  of  us  that  this  Association  is 
waxing  in  power  and  prosperity  as  the  years  go  by.  The  Association  does 
not  take  delight,  however,  in  growing  in  power  and  number  only.  We  at- 
tach the  prime  importance  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  observation  of 
principles.  We  look  upon  the  unity  and  consolidation  of  our  forces  as  es- 
sential. We  wish  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  a  great  political  party,  thorough- 
ly aware  of  the  responsibility  which  the  people  and  the  country  place  upon 
us.  We  wish  to  be  thoroughly  awake  to  the  magnitude  of  the  affairs  of  our 
state.  What  we  wish  is  to  inspire  confidence  both  in  the  higher  and  lower 
circles  of  our  country,  and  by  devoting  our  efforts  and  our  energy  to  the 
solution  of  the  present  day  problems,  try  to  work  out  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  Far  East.  We  consider  that  the  development  of  our  national 
destinies  along  these  lines  is  the  principal  good  of  our  Imperial  Land.  This, 
then,  is  the  goal  toward  which  you  and  I  are  striving,  with  all  our  might,  to 
attain. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  understanding  and  alliance  be- 
tween Great  Britian  and  Nippon  become  firmer  and  firmer,  and  our  friend- 
ship grow  more  and  more  intimate.  We  have  also  seen  the  happy  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  ourselves,  and  France  and  our  own  country. 
These  mutual  understandings  have  done  much  to  insure  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  China.  These  also,  are  the  facts  that  would,  in  my  judgment, 
prevent  in  advance  the  very  opening  of  strife  in  the  future.  Moreover,  the 
commercial  and  fishery  treaty  between  Russia  and  Nippon,  also  the  boundary 
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question  in  Karafuto,  have  also  been  happily  settled.  In  addition  to  them,  we 
have  seen  the  conclusion  of  such  important  questions  as  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  Nippon  railways  in  Manchuria,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war. 

As  for  Korea,  we  have,  through  a  number  of  treaties,  succeeded  at 
last  in  realizing  the  definite  and  substantial  fruition  of  the  protective  policies 
of  our  country  over  it.  The  sincerity  of  our  Imperial  Land  has  at  last  pierced 
through  the  depth  of  affairs  in  Korea,  and  brought  about  the  increase  of 
friendly  regard. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  between  China  and  our  country  which 
have  not  been  solved,  but  we  expect  confidently  that  these  things  will  see 
happy  solutions  in  time,  because  of  the  existing  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
good  neighbors. 

We  regret  the  hostile  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  class  of  the 
City  of  San  Francisco,  and  also  in  Canada.  At  the  same  time,  Canada  has 
already  concluded  agreement  with  us  in  the  spirit  of  utmost  friendliness.  In 
America  we  have  already  repeated  many  a  friendly  conference,  and  in  a  near 
future  we  shall  doubtless  bring  the  matter  to  a  happy  ending. 

Thus  the  course  of  events  has  forced  upon  either  shoulders  of  our 
imperial  state  the  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  to  maintain 
a  statu  quo  and  justify  the  peace,  to  strive  in  the  increase  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation, — these  are  the  things  to  which  we  devote  our  first  efforts. 
Moreover,  to  bring  about  the  stability  of  our  finances,  to  bring  a  national  de- 
fence to  the  utmost  point  of  efficiency,  these  are  the  things  we  shall  not,  even 
for  one  moment,  treat  lightly. 

Also,  establishment  of  the  adequate  facilities  of  communication  and 
transportation,  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions,  the  river  and 
harbor  works,  the  encouragement  of  silk  industry,  and  all  the  different 
branches  of  creative  industries  of  the  country  which  would  make  for  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  or  for  the  development  of  the  national  wealth  and  power, 
these  we  shall  not  neglect,  we  shall  not  deny  them  adequate  consideration 
and  efforts,  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  diverse  undertakings. 

At  the  present  the  government  is  studiously  trying  to  cut  down  expend- 
ilure,  and  through  the  increase  of  taxation  and  other  methods  is  trying  to  in- 
crease the  revenue,  thus  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, and  place  the  national  finance  upon  a  solid  foundation.  These 
different  programs  of  the  government  will  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Diet 
within  a  few  days,  and  we  hope  that  you,  gentlemen,  may  discharge  your 
duties  properly  in  studiously  investigating  and  discussing  these  matters. 

To  increase  the  taxes  in  this  day  when  the  taxation  is  already  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  has  come  as  a  measure  which  is  unavoidable,  and  we  believe 
that  you,  gentlemen,  will  co-operate  with  all  sincerity. 
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Now  that  we  have  had  the  fortune  of  meeting  the  rising  destiny  of  our 
Imperial  Land  following  the  greatest  war  ever  known,  through  which  we  have 
come  without  so  much  as  a  serious  stumble,  we  hope  that  one  and  all  of  us 
may  rise  to  the  opportunity,  and  appreciate  to  the  full  the  position  and  the 
conditions  of  our  Imperial  Land,  and  try  our  utmost  to  discharge  our  duties 
tcward  the  State,  and  bring  about  the  fullest  development  of  our  industry  in 
different  lines." 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  OLD  PEKING. 

BY  MARTHA  FITCH  DENBY. 

VI. 

WHAT    I   SAW  OF    LI    HUNG   CHANG. 

Li  Hung  Chang  came  to  Peking  very  soon  after  our  arrival,  on  one  of 
his  official  visits  to  the  Empress.  He  of  course,  called  upon  the  Tajen,  and 
the  other  foreign  Tajens  in  the  city.  This  was  customary,  but  the  great 
statesman  deviated  very  much  from  Chinese  customs,  when,  the  next  day, 
he  sent  his  card  to  the  Tai-tai,  with  the  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her  and  the  Legation  ladies.  Such  an  unprecedented  honor 
was  gladly  accepted.  Li  came  at  the  appointed  hour,  accompanied,  as 
Chinese  officials  always  are,  by  a  throng  of  retainers,  and  a  rabble  of  bearers 
and  mafoos.  The  greater  the  man  the  larger  the  crowd  of  ruffians  who  fol- 
low in  his  train.  As  Li  was  the  greatest  man  in  China  physically,  mentally 
and  officially,  our  compound  was  filled  with  his  rag-a-muffins.  The  curiosity 
of  these  people  was  unquenchable.  They  were  so  determined  to  see  the  in- 
side of  a  foreigner's  house  that  they  climbed  upon  the  window  sills,  and  even 
upon  each  other's  shoulders,  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
rooms  between  the  tightly  drawn  curtains.  They  almost  broke  the  front  door 
down,  and  we  were  finally  compelled  to  send  for  the  interpreter  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  annoyance.  He  came  out  and  spoke  to  them  in,  what  I  suppose, 
was  very  forcible  Chinese.  At  all  events,  his  word  acted  as  a  quietus,  and 
the  crowd  retreated  to  spread  itself  over  the  compound  and  find  peep-holes, 
if  possible,  into  all  the  other  houses.  This  was  the  worst  thing  about  receiving 
Chinese  officials.  They  came  in  sedans  with  eight  bearers  to  each  chair, 
besides  an  innumerable  throng  of  mafoos  and  hangers  on,  their  high  official 
positions  requiring  that  they  should  dismount  at  the  front  door.  When  any 
high  dignitary  was  expected,  every  part  of  the  house  except  the  rooms  where 
the  great  man  and  his  staff  were  received,  which  the  attendants  would  not  have 
dared  to  approach,  had  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  bolted  and  barred,  and 
the  unfortunate  occupants  were  compelled  to  sit  in  darkness  during  the  visit. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  which  inspired  me  to  have  windows  cut  in  the  out- 
side wall  of  my  own,  and  several  other  rooms,  so  far  up  that  the  utmost  en- 
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deavors  of  these  rude  searchers  after  knowledge  were  baffled,  and  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  sit  in  darkness  during  their  invasions:  but  that  was  done 
after  our  first  winter's  experience. 

After  getting  through  with  the  gentlemen,  Earl  Li  was  brought  into  the 
drawing-room  where  all  the  Legation  ladies  were  gathered  to  receive  him. 
He  had  a  commanding  presence,  a  face  of  singular  intelligence  and  a  pleasant 
expression.  The  stateliness  of  his  appearance  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
long,  Manchu  robe  he  wore,  of  costliest  fur.  He  greeted  us  with  dignity,  in 
the  conventional  Chinese  manner,  which  we,  having  practiced  before,  made  a 
somewhat  feeble  effort  to  imitate:  then,  after  we  were  all  seated  around  the 
center  table,  he  began  his  invariable  fusillade  of  questions.  How  old  was 
the  Tai-tai?  How  many  children  had  she?  Giving  a  nod  of  pleased 
approval  at  the  answer,  especially  upon  hearing  of  the  five  sons.  What  was 
the  age  of  the  daughter?  Why  was  she  not  married?  How  many  grand- 
children had  we? — amazement  at  being  told  that  we  were  not  blessed  with 
any!  With  children  as  old  as  ours  we  ought,  according  to  Li's  ideas,  to 
have  had  a  dozen.  Was  the  "hsias-tzu"  (small  boy)  our  youngest?  Notic- 
ing the  piano  he  asked  for  music,  which  the  daughter  faithfully  furnished  in 
her  best  style. 

Altogether  the  interview  was  entirely  one  sided,  consisting  upon  our  part 
of  replying  to  innumerable  questions  propounded  by  Earl  Li.  That  evening 
we  met  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Popoff,  the 
Russian  Minister.  It  was  Li  Hung  Chang's  first  experience  in  dining  with 
ladies,  or,  indeed,  in  foreign  style  at  all.  He  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
upon  a  sort  of  dais  slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  His  great  height  and  this 
slight  elevation  brought  him  much  above  the  other  guests.  Mrs.  Popoff  was 
on  his  right  hand,  thus  giving  him  the  Chinese  place  of  honor,  the  left.  I  was 
seated  upon  the  Viceroy's  left,  between  him  and  the  host:  but,  although 
very  near,  I  was  not  next  to  him,  as  that  place  was  of  necessity  occupied  by 
an  interpreter.  Directly  behind  him  stood  his  pipe  bearer,  who,  whenever 
Li's  pipe  was  finished,  which  was  very  often,  as  Chinese  pipes  hold  but  a 
thimble  full  of  tobacco,  removed  it  from  the  great  man's  lips,  emptied  it  by 
knocking  it  against  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  restored  it  to  his  master's  mouth, 
refilled  and  lighted.  This  was  much  to  the  discomfort  of  most  of  the  guests, 
to  whom  the  smell  of  Chinese  tobacco  was  not  pleasant.  He  ate  but  little, 
having  probably  dined  at  home  at  an  hour  and  in  a  manner  more  suitable 
to  his  habits  and  tastes.  Evidently  he  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  manip- 
ulate knives  and  forks.  In  accordance  with  his  custom  he  interrogated  con- 
tinuously, asking  sometimes  very  embarrassing  questions  which  there  was  dif- 
ficulty in  parrying,  and  he  stared  incessantly.  One  of  the  guests  was  a  beauti- 
ful brunette,  whose  bare  neck  fairly  blazed  with  jewels.  Obviously  she 
excited  Li's  unbounded  admiration.     At  length,  unable  to  repress  his  feelings 
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longer,  he  directed  his  interpreter  to  say  to  her  that  she  was  more  beautiful 
than  the  brightest  gem  which  gleamed  upon  her  bosom,  which  filled  the  lady's 
cup  of  happiness  to  the  brim.  Afterwards,  in  the  drawing-room,  the  com- 
plimented one  turned  to  one  of  the  other  ladies  and  said,  "Ah,  the  Earl  did 
not  say  such  pretty  things  to  you  as  he  did  to  me."  "No,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
"He  would  not  have  dared.  You  know  he  cannot  understand  how  any 
respectable  woman  can  expose  her  charms  as  you  are  doing  to-night."  This 
was  strictly  true,  not  only  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  but  of  all  Chinese,  and  when 
we  were  to  meet  them,  it  was  customary  for  most  ladies  to  refrain  from  wear- 
ing decollete  frocks.  After  dinner  his  Chinese  Excellency  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  foreigners  go  through  some  of  their  peculiar  rites  of  which  he  had 
frequently  heard.  As  it  is  always  the  Russian  cue  to  flatter  and  oblige  the 
natives,  (in  unimportant  matters),  this  whim  must,  of  course,  be  gratified. 
The  trouble  was  to  understand  what  was  wanted,  as,  naturally,  there  is  no 
word  in  Chinese  to  describe  a  thing  which  is  entirely  unknown  among  them. 
At  last,  however,  it  was  guessed  that  the  dignitary  was  curious  to  witness  a 
foreign  dance.  The  string  was  pulled  by  our  host  and  hostess,  and,  like  a 
lot  of  puppets,  we  arose  to  humor  his  wishes.  We  elders  went  through  the 
lancers  and  one  of  two  quadrilles,  while  the  young  people  whirled  each  other 
around  in  the  giddy  circles  of  waltz  and  polka.  These  latter  were  undoubtedly 
the  dances  of  which  Li  had  heard,  and  most  desired  to  see.  He  sat  there  in 
the  place  of  honor  prepared  for  him,  smoking  his  little  pipe,  his  eyes  glued 
upon  the  performers,  an  inscrutable  expression  upon  his  face  which  I  con- 
strued to  indicate  amazement,  and — shall  I  say  it? — disgust.  It  has  always 
been  a  painful  recollection  to  me  that  I  participated  in  that  performance. 
To  have  danced  at  the  bidding  of  one,  who  however  distinguished,  was  in 
our  own  eyes  only  semi-civilized,  and  to  whose  thinking  we  were  unmitigated 
barbarians,  one  who  was  sure  to  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  our  actions, 
was,  I  think,  most  undignified.  But  we  were  only  "griffins"  then.  The 
sweet  and  gracious  Madam  Popoff  had  for  a  long  time  wielded  the  scepter 
as  doyenne,  and  she  took  the  office  much  more  seriously  than  her  successor 
ever  did.  His  curiosity  satisfied,  Li  Hung  Chang  arose,  made  his  stately 
salute  to  the  company,  and  marched  out  of  the  room,  pipe-bearer  and  all, 
without  a  word.  Thus  ended  his  first  experience  of  foreign  entertainments. 
Years  afterwards  Li  Hung  Chang  came  again  on  one  of  his  regular  visits 
to  Peking.  My  husband  having  succeeded  to  the  honorable  position  of 
Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  it  became  our  duty  to  entertain  him  at  dinner. 
The  dinner  hour  was  fixed  for  seven-thirty,  but  with  the  customary  oriental 
disregard  for  punctuality,  Li,  who  chanced  to  be  in  our  end  of  the  town, 
cooly  put  in  his  appearance  fully  forty-five  minutes  ahead  of  the  appointed 
time.  It  happened  that  the  Tai-tai  was  the  only  one  on  hand  to  receive  His 
Excellency.     Some  time  before,  we  had  taken  into  our  service  a  bright  little 
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boy,  the  son  of  our  head  gardener.  His  duty  was  to  admit  guests  at  the 
front  door,  to  accompany  me  whenever  I  went  out  in  the  cart  and  to  be  my 
personal  attendant.  He  took  to  his  duties  naturally,  and  was  a  very  useful 
adjunct  to  our  service.  The  custom  of  the  attendants  of  Chinese  officials 
crowding  in  front  of  the  house  and  behaving  as  objectionably  as  they  had 
done  formerly,  had  by  the  exercise  of  some  diplomacy,  been  stopped.  The 
Chinese  are  always  polite  and  obliging,  and  as  soon  as  their  attention  was 
called  to  the  annoying  ways  of  their  retinue  they  put  an  end  to  it,  compelling 
them  all  to  retire  to  the  back  court  yards  until  wanted.  Still,  sometimes,  one 
or  two  of  a  little  higher  grade  would  slip  into  the  house.  "Buttons,"  as  we 
named  our  small  boy,  had  strict  orders  not  to  allow  anyone  to  come  into  the 
parlor  except  the  Earl,  and  his  two  indispensable  attendants,  the  interpreter 
and  the  pipe-bearer.  While  sitting  opposite  my  distinguished  guest  striving 
to  make  talk  with  him,  and  wishing  that  my  son,  Charley,  would  come  to 
relieve  me,  I  noticed  that  Li  was  apparently  very  much  amused  at  something 
taking  place  behind  my  back  near  the  hall  door.  Following  the  direction  of 
his  glance,  I  saw  my  diminutive  body  guard  struggling  fiercely  with  a  gigantic 
man,  evidently  one  of  the  Earl's  attendants,  who  had  intrenched  upon  for- 
bidden ground.  It  was  like  a  combat  between  a  pigmy  and  a  giant,  but  the 
pigmy  conquered  in  the  end.  He  pulled  and  jerked  at  the  big  fellow's  robes, 
kicked  upon  his  shins,  which  being  sheathed  in  high  official  boots  probably 
did  not  suffer  much  harm,  pounded  with  his  tiny  fists  with  his  utmost  strength, 
all  the  while  talking  excitedly  but  in  a  low  voice,  and  pointing  to  the  open 
door.  Li  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  probably  the  man  caught  his  eye,  or  saw 
the  conflict  had  attracted  our  attention.  For  that  or  some  other  reason,  his 
resistance  suddenly  ceased,  and  he  meekly  walked  out  of  the  door,  which  his 
little  foe  shut  behind  him  as  he  returned  triumphantly  to  his  post,  evidently 
thinking  that  his  prowess  had  conquered  the  intruder.  After  that  until  the 
end  of  the  chapter  the  boy  was  called  "David.'' 

Although  so  long  a  time  had  passed,  Li  impressed  me  by  his  perfect 
lecollection  of  all  that  had  occurred  on  his  first  visit.  He  inquired  whether 
the  daughter  still  played  the  piano,  and  if  her  hair  was  still  so  light,  expressed 
pleasure  at  learning  of  her  marriage,  and  wanted  to  know  what  had  become 
of  the  little  boy. 

At  this,  which  I  believe  was  only  the  second  meal  of  which  Li  Hung 
Chang  had  partaken  in  the  company  of  ladies,  the  first  having  been  as  described 
at  the  Russian  Legation,  our  guest  of  honor  added  many  unique  and  un- 
conventional incidents.  He  smoked  in  the  drawing-room  before  the  guests 
airived,  which  rather  interfered  with  the  violet  scented  atmosphere  upon 
which  I  prided  myself,  and  to  establish  which  I  had  filled  the  drawing-room 
with  the  fragrant  blooms.  At  the  table  he  sat  next  to  me  on  the  right,  with 
Mr.  Pethick  on  his  right  to  act  as  interpreter.     Li  would  not  have  his  chair 
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pulled  up  to  the  table,  nor  would  he  sit  as  near  to  me  as  was  intended.  He 
sat  quite  off  from  the  table  and  crossed  his  legs,  thus  crowding  Mr.  Pethick 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  sit  edgewise.  Li  still  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
use  of  knife  and  fork.  At  the  first  course  he  took  two  forks  for  his  fish,  to 
which  I  served  him,  as  he  had  no  idea  how  to  help  himself.  After  that  the 
boys  always  served  him.  Mr.  Pethick  cut  up  his  food  once  or  twice,  but  the 
old  gentlemen  watched  how  it  was  done,  and  insisted  afterwards  on  trying  to 
eat  without  help.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  him,  sitting  so  uncomfortably  at  the 
table,  and  trying  so  pathetically  to  conform  to  our  outlandish  customs.  In 
going  out  to  dinner,  I  did  not  attempt  to  take  his  arm,  but  walked  by  his 
side.  When  we  arose  from  the  table  he  strode  out  alone,  ahead  of  everybody, 
they  all  making  way  for  him,  while  I  meekly  followed  in  front  of  all  our 
guests.  The  Tajen,  for  fear  of  further  contretemps,  hurried  the  Viceroy  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  dinner  into  the  smoking-room.  There  with  his  pipe, 
and  among  men,  many  of  whom  spoke  Chinese,  he  was  much  more  at  ease. 
We  had  some  fine  music,  and  before  he  left  Li  came  back  to  listen,  as  no 
doubt  Mr.  Pethick  had  told  him  he  ought  to  do.  When  he  had  sat  awhile 
and  been  tortured,  I  have  no  doubt  by  the,  to' him,  diabolical  sounds  of  piano, 
violin  and  singing,  his  Excellency  suddenly  arose,  and  without  a  word  to 
anyone,  left  the  room.  It  was  very  funny  to  see  him,  so  immesely  big,  get 
up  and  stalk  majestically  out  of  the  room  without  glancing  to  the  right  or 
left.  All  that  he  did  was  proper,  according  to  Chinese  etiquette,  and  he 
really  tried  to  conform  to  ours,  so  far  as  he  knew,  but  he  did  not  know.  He 
was  certainly  a  splendid  old  man,  whom  I  admired  extremely.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  bravely  he  bore  himself,  under  all  the  misfortunes  and  humilia- 
tions which  had  come  to  him  in  his  old  age,  but  as  a  dinner  guest,  he  was 
not  desirable.  Those  whom  we  invited  to  meet  him,  however,  were  delighted. 
They  would  probably  never  have  had  another  opportunity,  and  Li  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age. 

Afterwards  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  distinguished  man  made  two  im- 
portant visits  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Later  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Peking,  and  we  sometimes  met  at  our  Legation  after  his  return  from  his 
travels.  Although  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  had  no  doubt 
been  considerably  broadened  by  his  travels,  his  manners  were  not  much 
changed,  and  he  never  learned  to  speak  any  English.  On  one  of  my  visits 
home  shortly  after  Li's  last  tour  in  this  country,  I  overheard  a  young  lady  in 
a  street  car  tell  another  a  great  deal  about  the  great  Li,  and  how  she  had 
held  a  long  conversation  with  him  in  which  he  spoke  perfect  English.  I  did 
not  recognize  him  in  her  description  at  all,  and  I  fancy  the  girl  must  have 
mistaken  one  of  his  interpreters  for  Li  himself. 

GETTING   ABOUT. 
The  foreigner  in  North  China  had  his  choice  of  several  ways  of  getting 
over  the  road. 
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There  were  ponies,  donkeys,  mule  litters,  carts,  and  chairs.  The  ponies 
were  naturally  preferred  by  men  and  young  women.  As  the  men  were  more 
numerous  by  far,  and  most  of  the  ladies  were  young,  horse-back  riding  was 
extensively  practiced.  The  ponies  were  many  of  them  beautiful  little  creatures, 
of  easy  gait,  good  speed  and  great  endurance.  They  were  well  shaped  too, 
really  miniature  horses,  with  small  heads,  arched  necks,  and  clean,  slender 
limbs,  spirited  yet  gentle  and  intelligent,  and  frequently  becoming  greatly 
attached  to  their  masters.  But  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  superiority  of  that 
form  of  exercise,  there  were  a  number  of  persons  who,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  preferred  other  modes  of  progression.  When  we  were  at  the  hills,  my 
favorite  way  of  exploring  them  was  on  donkey  back.  The  donkeys  were  all 
delightful  little  animals,  a  boon  to  foreigners  and  natives  alike,  and  a  blessed 
relief  from  the  cart  or  chair,  in  which  I  was  obliged  to  make  my  tedious  pro- 
gress through  the  city  streets.  Inside  the  city  walls  no  lady  would  ever  think 
of  riding  a  donkey,  for  it  would  excite  too  much  disagreeable  attention,  but 
in  the  country,  even  the  punctilious  Chinese  relax  some  of  their  iron-bound 
rules  of  etiquette,  and  foreigners  become  very  free  and  easy.  I  had  a  charm- 
ing donkey,  which  was  the  delight  of  my  life  at  the  Western  Hills.  He  was 
white  and  so  big  that  I  frequently  declared  that  but  for  his  tail  and  his  ears, 
and  also  perhaps  for  the  dulcet  tone  in  which  he  sometimes  gave  utterance 
to  his  feelings,  he  might  well  have  passed  for  a  pony.  Certainly  no  pony 
could  have  surpassed  him  in  the  easy,  swinging  gait  with  which  he  carried 
me  mile  after  mile  as  comfortably  as  if  I  had  been  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair: 
nor  could  any  pony  ever  born  have  taken  me  so  surely  and  safely  over  the 
slippery  ridges  which  were  the  only  roads  through  the  fields,  nor  have  dared 
to  attempt  the  foot-wide  paths,  rocky,  steep  and  unsafe,  often  quite  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  running  up  and  down,  and  all  around  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  which  "Surefoot"  scaled  like  a  fly.  Some  of  my  colleagues  considered 
it  "infra  dig"  for  a  minister's  wife  to  ride  on  a  donkey.  On  one  occasion, 
we  were  discussing  the  problem  of  how  to  get  to  a  famous  temple  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hills  where  we  proposed  to  have  a  picnic.  I  said  "I  shall  go 
on  the  donkey."  At  this  my  dear  little  colleague  exclaimed  in  horror  that  in 
our  position  we  could  not  do  such  a  thing,  it  would  not  be  "seemly."  I 
replied  that  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  position  which  deprived  me  of  all 
independence,  and  compelled  me  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  getting  about  the 
country  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  me.  Our  position  ought  to  enable  us 
to  set  the  fashion  sometimes,  instead  of  always  slavishly  following  somebody 
else's  edicts.  "I  am  going  on  a  donkey,"  I  repeated.  She  went  also  on  a 
donkey,  because  I  suppose  the  poor  lady  thought  that  etiquette  required  her 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  doyenne.  Afterwards  she  told  some  of  my  friends  that 
sne  did  not  understand  American  women — they  were  so  "very  independent." 

The  palanquin  is  really  the  only  vehicle  considered  proper  for  ladies  of 
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high  rank  in  China,  but  I  did  not  find  it  comfortable.  The  jerky  motion  and 
the  frequent  shifting  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  by  the  bearers  annoyed 
me,  but  still  worse  was  their  continued  calling  out  to  each  other.  This  is 
necessary  because  the  mafoo  goes  ahead  on  his  horse  to  clear  the  way  and 
direct  the  course,  and  he  calls  his  direction  to  the  bearers  in  front,  who  in 
turn  inform  those  behind  the  palanquin  as  they  cannot  see  the  road.  This 
necessitates  repeating  the  orders,  to  show  that  they  have  been  heard  and  under- 
stood. Thus  the  shouting  goes  on  interminably.  No  leaning  back  or  lolling 
is  allowed  in  a  sedan  chair.  One  must  sit  in  the  middle,  very  erect,  and  as 
still  as  a  graven  image  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  and  this  soon  becomes 
wearisome.  The  Chinese  cart,  as  the  natives  use  it,  is  an  instrument  of  un- 
mitigated torture.  Take  an  oblong  box,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
immense  Saratoga  trunk,  with  rounded  top,  open  at  one  end  only:  put  a  fixed 
window  on  either  side:  put  it  upon  extremely  long  and  strong  shafts,  resting 
on  enormous  wheels,  which  are  set  very  far  back:  the  tires,  for  some  occult 
reason,  thickly  studded  with  big  iron  knobs,  with  no  springs  of  any  kind — 
then  you  have  a  native  cart  of  the  best  sort.  The  inside  is  lined  in  winter 
with  wadded  silk  or  warm  furs.  The  Celestials  crawl  into  the  open  front, 
and,  half-squatting,  half-lying  on  the  mattress  which  covers  the  floor,  seem 
to  find  their  quarters  warm  and  comfortable.  The  jolting  over  the  incredibly 
rough  roads,  which  to  all  but  well  seasoned  foreigners  is  intolerable,  does  not 
seem  to  trouble  them  in  the  least,  they  sleep  and  smoke,  and  smoke  and  sleep, 
and  seem  perfectly  content.  The  wit  of  man  and  the  ingenuity  of  woman 
have,  however,  worked  wonders  even  in  the  Chinese  cart.  Someone,  probably 
an  American  missionary,  contrived  to  convert  one  of  the  windows  at  the  side 
into  a  door  on  hinges,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  climbing  over  the  shafts 
into  the  open  front.  Another  by  sinking  the  middle  of  the  floor,  so  as  to 
form  a  box  for  the  feet,  invented  seats  upon  which  two  passengers  could  sit 
vis-a-vis.  This  was  a  great  improvement,  because  in  all  other  vehicles  in 
China  foreigners  must  travel  in  solitary  state.  The  invention  of  a  portable 
step  to  assist  in  getting  into  the  clumsy  carriage  exhausted  male  ideas.  Though 
much  improved,  there  was  still  something  wanting,  and  it  required  finishing 
touches  of  woman  before  the  cart  could  be  made  reasonably  comfortable. 
Springs  were  impossible.  They  only  served  to  bounce  the  unfortunate  pas- 
senger with  additional  force  against  the  roof  and  sides.  Cushions  and  air 
pillows  were  equally  unavailing:  but  an  American  lady  had  a  bright  idea. 
She  took  from  her  drawing-room  a  sofa  chair  softly  upholstered,  arms  back  and 
seat,  made  as  luxurious  as  possible  with  springs  and  padding.  Then  cutting 
off  its  hind  legs,  she  slipped  it  onto  the  back  seat.  It  fitted  into  the  place 
exactly,  and  immediately  the  hard,  bumpy  cart  was  transformed  into  a  com- 
fortable carriage.  Sitting  in  the  soft,  springy  chair,  with  the  feet  resting  on 
an  air  cushion,  the  ruttiest  and  rockiest  roads  were  comparatively  innocuous. 
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Last  comes  the  mule  litter.  It  is  a  palanquin  with  the  poles  resting  upon 
the  backs  of  two  mules  harnessed  tandem  fashion — one  in  front  and  the  other 
behind.  The  rear  mule  is  so  close  that  he  sometimes  almost  thrusts  his  nose 
into  your  back  hair,  but  this  does  not  alter  my  convictions  that  when  the 
animals  are  well  matched,  and  are  trained  to  keep  step  together,  traveling  in 
a  mule  litter  is  not    at  all  unpleasant:  otherwise,  it  is  terrible. 

STREET  ADVENTURE  IN   PEKING. 

The  first  winter  after  we  went  to  China,  I  met  with  one  or  two  little 
adventures  quite  typical  with  the  conditions  there  at  that  time.  One  day  we 
started  on  an  excursion  to  the  Great  Bell  Temple,  six  miles  from  the  City, 
which  contains  the  largest  suspended  bell  in  the  world,  and  is  visited  by  all 
tourists.  Our  party  consisted  of  a  very  distinguished  army  officer  and  all 
of  our  own  family.  The  company,  except  myself,  were  mounted  and  accom- 
panied by  mafoos.  I,  the  unfortunate,  being  past  my  riding  days,  was  con- 
demned to  make  the  journey  in  my  cart,  the  roughness  of  which  had  not  at 
that  time  been  mitigated  by  the  interior  addition  of  the  upholstered  sofa  chair. 
Consequently  I  was  forced  to  proceed  slowly.  I  had  my  faithful  and  attentive 
mafoo  with  me,  but  had  unfortunately  neglected  to  bring  the  indispensable 
Mary. 

The  riders,  old  and  young,  invigorated  by  the  clear  frosty  atmosphere, 
let  the  ponies,  who  "felt  their  oats"  and  were  in  gay  spirits,  prance  and  caper 
and  take  little  frolicking  spurts  away  for  a  few  minutes,  always  returning  to 
the  Tai-tai's  vehicle  which  was  the  center  of  the  procession.  Liu  Mafoo, 
however,  kept  close  by;  his  straight  slim  figure  sitting  so  gracefully  on  the 
spirited  little  animal  he  rode,  seemed  a  tower  of  strength  to  me,  and  his  pro- 
tection I  should  not  have  feared  to  face  a  hostile  legion  of  Chinese.  On 
account  of  his  ability  to  understand  English  and  to  interpret  for  the  members 
cf  our  party,  who  were  all  as  yet  quite  ignorant  of  the  vernacular  of  that 
heathen  land,  and  because  of  his  general  intelligence  and  utility,  he  was  much 
in  request,  and  was  once  called  away  from  me  for  a  moment,  but  in  that  time 
my  driver  turned  abruptly  off  into  one  of  the  little  narrow  alleys,  all  looking 
exactly  alike,  which  intersect  the  main  street. 

Being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  route,  I  sat  far  back  in  my  carriage  of 
state,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  usual  but  utterly  futile  endeavor,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  salts  and  other  powerful  scents,  to  overcome  the  all  prevailing  and 
nauseating  odors  of  those  wretched  alleys,  and  was  but  vaguely  conscious  that 
we  were  making  many  turns.  Suddenly  I  noticed  that  he  had  come  to  an 
abrupt  stop.  Looking  out  for  the  mafoo,  to  inquire  what  the  delay  meant,  I 
noticed  to  my  dismay  that  neither  mafoo  nor  driver  was  in  sight,  that  I  was 
alone  in  a  part  of  the  city  totally  strange  to  me,  and  miles  away  from  the 
Legation. 
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Evidently,  too,  a  foreign  woman  in  an  official  cart,  sans,  driver,  mafoo, 
escort  of  any  kind,  was  a  "rara  avis"  in  that  locality.  Immediately  my  cart 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious  natives  which  increased  every  second. 
I  was  more  a  center  of  interest  than  I  had  ever  been  before,  or  ever  wished 
to  be  again.  The  eyes  of  that  dense  crowd  of  men  were  all  focussed  upon  me, 
and  they  became  bolder  every  moment.  They  pressed  close  up  to  the  glass 
windows  of  my  cart,  and  when  I  drew  the  curtains  together,  they  stuck  their 
heads  into  the  open  front.  Two  or  three  of  the  bolder  ones  even  sat  upon 
the  shafts  and  leaned  in  to  get  a  close  inspection.  My  long  sealskin  cloak  and 
my  brown,  wavy  hair  seemed  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  attention.  Dressed 
sealskin,  such  as  we  wear,  was  not  known  in  Peking. 

The  Chinese  share  with  our  North  American  Indians,  almost  exclusively, 
the  title  of  the  straight  black  haired  race.  Colored  hair  of  any  kind  is 
detested,  and  doubly  so  when  curled  or  waved.  Several  men  felt  of  the 
cloak,  and  made  comments  upon  it  to  the  outside  crowd.  Two  at  least 
fingered  my  front  hair,  much  puzzled  apparently  by  such  a  freak  of  nature. 
It  was  really  as  straight  as  their  own,  had  they  only  known  it,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  rise  and  explain.  My  bonnet  with  its  feathers,  also  re- 
ceived much  attention,  and  my  kid  gloves  would,  I  feared,  be  torn  from  my 
hands.  Imagine  the  situation!  It  was  very  embarrassing,  and  also  very 
dangerous,  for  at  any  moment  one  of  them,  actuated  not  at  all  by  malice,  but 
by  pure  curiosity,  might  have  dragged  me  out  of  my  cart,  and  I  should  have 
been  quickly  smothered  by  the  crowd.  Yet  it  was  funny,  too,  and  in  spite 
of  may  fear  I  began  to  laugh.  This  seemed  to  tickle  them  immensely.  They 
all  laughed  with  me.  "A  touch  of  laughter  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  I 
covered  my  face  with  my  muff,  and  shook  with  merriment.  But  this  did  not 
suit  the  humour  of  my  new  friends.  They  wanted  to  see  me  laugh,  so  one 
reached  in  and  pulled  the  muff  down.  By  this  time  I  fear  my  mirth  was 
drawing  perilously  near  to  hysterics,  when  to  my  great  relief  I  saw  my  driver, 
struggling  to  make  his  way  through  the  packed  mass  that  filled  the  street.  At 
last  he  got  near  enough  for  me  to  speak  to  him  the  only  Chinese  words  I  knew. 
"Maquo  Foo,"  Hata-men  "Tajen,"  "Yamen,"  "Knai-knai"  ("quick  quick") 
I  repeated  in  my  sternest  tones.  I  was  telling  him  in  detached  words,  like 
a  child  just  learning  to  speak,  to  go  quickly  to  the  "Hata  men"  the  street 
nearest  the  Legation,  and  threatening  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Tajen, 
and  the  Yamen,  or  board  of  punishments.  The  rascally  fellow  was  fright- 
ened enough  already  and  made  every  effort  to  drive  on,  but  the  crowd  was 
too  quick.  Not  one  inch  would  they  let  him  move.  They  were  having  too 
much  fun,  and  had  no  desire  to  let  their  captive  "outside  barbarian"  escape 
their  clutches.  How  long  this  might  have  lasted,  or  what  might  have  been 
the  issue,  I  do  not  know,  but  an  official  of  high  rank,  wearing  the  peacock 
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feather  in  his  hat,  and  a  fine  new  satin  yellow  jacket,  presently  came  through 
the  gate  of  the  Imperial  City,  very  near  to  which  I  was  detained. 

The  unwonted  sight  of  a  fine,  official  cart  "held  up"  in  this  style,  soon 
attracted  his  notice.  He  directed  the  course  of  the  richly  comparisoned  mule 
he  was  riding  to  the  side  of  the  cart,  and  looked  in  with  as  much  inquisitive- 
ness  as  any  of  the  others.  Then  my  driver,  "kowtowing"  low,  recited  his 
tale  of  woe,  recapitulating  with  great  stress  the  words  "Maquo  Tajen,  Maquo 
Tai-tai,  and  no  doubt  many  other  distinguished  titles.  The  official  took  an- 
other look,  and  spoke  some  words  in  an  authoritative  manner,  and  the  vast 
crowd  melted  like  snow,  leaving  me  free  to  seek  safety  within  the  walls  of 
the  Legation,  where  I  insisted  upon  being  taken  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  man's 
desire  to  continue  on  to  the  Bell  Temple.  When  we  were  about  half  way, 
our  galloping  friends  overtook  us.  They  had  searched  in  every  place  they 
could  think  of,  and  had  finally  decided  that  I  must  have  been  taken  ill,  and 
returned  home.  I  think  they,  too,  had  been  somewhat  scared.  As  for  poor 
Liu  Mafoo,  nothing  could  exceed  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  having  left  me  for 
an  instant,  even  when  called  away,  and  never  again  during  his  long  years  of 
service  did  he  lose  sight  of  me  when  I  was  in  his  charge.  The  driver's  ex- 
planation was  that  he  thought  he  could  steal  off  to  some  quiet  lane  and  take 
chow  chow,  and  would  still  get  to  the  Temple  as  soon  as  the  others.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  stupid  fellow  who  had  never  lived  with  foreigners 
before,  and  chiefly,  to  the  accident  of  his  living  with  Americans,  he  escaped 
with  a  severe  reprimand,  some  heavy  blows  from  Liu  Mafoo's  crop,  and  pre- 
emptory  dismissal. 

Our  friends  who  knew  the  Chinese  seemed  astonished  that  I  had  escaped 
so  easily  from  the  mob.  They  all  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  I  laughed. 
The  Chinese  are  as  a  rule  very  good  natured,  and  very  easily  amused. 
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A  GEISHA* 

A  Love  Story  of  Nippon. 

You  could  almost  see  the  sun  of  the  south  in  the  warmth  of  her  olive 
skin;  in  her  dark  eyes,  the  phosphorescent  glow  of  her  native  seas,  and  her 
lips  told  you  where  the  pomegranate  grew.  She  was  from  the  coast  of 
Kyushyu. 

It  was  a  good,  quiet  place,  her  native  town.  But  the  horses  on  the 
hillsides  were  hungry;  so  also  her  imagination.  She  read  newspapers.  They 
told  her  the  story  of  Miss  A.  and  Miss  Z. ;  how  they  made  their  name,  filled 
their  boudoirs  with  the  sighs  of  men,  their  adorations,  their  smiles.  Why, 
then  should  not  she  as  well?  Her  imagination  was  southern,  and  she  had 
the  self-confidence  that  was  of  the  north,  and  many  a  time  had  she  asked 
of  her  mirror  if  she  were  really   as  beautiful   as   "that"? 

Tokyo  is  full  of  such  girls.  Men  sneer  at  them,  and  good  women  sigh 
as  they  watch  the  almost  invariable  road  they  march  through  the  wickedness 
cf  the  capital  city.  But  O-Chika's  was  the  partiality  of  tutelary  gods.  She 
came  to  the  city  to  work  her  way;  and  she  did  work.    But  she  was  ambitious. 

There  is  just  one  way  open  for  a  girl  of  beauty  and  ambition  and  yet 
of  no  name,  no  education,  to  ente>-  the  society  of  men  of  wit,  rank  and  wealth. 
And  that  way  leads  through  banquet  halls.  The  Geisha  is  a  professional 
entertainer,  a  companion  of  wines  and  songs,  and  she  is  found  in  a  palace, 
and  if  her  position  is  not  as  philosophical  as  that  of  the  spider,  it  is  more 
sociable.     O-Chika  saw  ths  road. 

At  one  of  the  dinners  given  in  honor  of  a  man  who  had  written  a  book 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  and  made  entire  Japan  fall  in  love  with  him, 
O-Chika  met  a  young  man  on  the  veranda  commanding  the  picture-like  garden 
of  the  Tokyo  Club. 

"Mademoiselle,  I  have  something  to  tell  you  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  believe." 

"Why,  sir,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  my  curiosity?" 

"Because  it  is  too  good,  too  pleasant." 

"Sir,  the  world  is  too  bad  to  deny  a  pleasure  to  a  girl  like  me,"  she  said 
to  him. 

"Well,  then,  mademoiselle,  for  some  time  I  wanted  to  cage  a  fairy  in 
order  to  paint  her.  I  am  an  idolater,  and  my  deity  is  the  Beautiful.  As 
you  may  know,  I  am  an  artist.  I  went  to  the  land  of  dreams  to  hunt  for 
her.  When  I  met  you  I  saw  my  mistake.  The  other  day  I  refused  to  paint 
Countess  M.,  for  I  worship  and  serve  none  but  Beauty.  Would  you  con- 
descend to  count  this  as  one  of  many  trophies,  and      ...      ?" 

A  week  or  so  later  she  was  in  his  studio. 

*  Copyright  1900,  by  Adachi  Kinnosulte. 
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At  work  there,  with  perhaps  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  who  has 
ever  posed  before  an  artist,  Kagawa  Yuko  completely  forgot  the  world ;  but 
evening  parties,  the  leisure  hours  of  great  ladies,  the  chats  of  clubs  and  news- 
papers persisted  in  remembering  him. 

Gossip  is  a  narrow-minded  imp,  and  when  it  saw  O-Chika,  a  mere 
mortal,  out-weighing  the  whole  globe  on  Kagawa's  scale,  it  did  not  like  that 
— and  said  so  in  its  low,  far-reaching  whispers.  The  artist's  sudden  dis- 
appearance from  tea  and  cake  played  on  all  the  different  chords  of  the  metro- 
politan humours- — some  laughed,  some  sighed,  some  sneered,  some  frowned, 
and  some  were  thoughtful  enough  to  write  to  him  (on  dainty,  perfumed, 
crested  note-papers)  that  they  could  not  believe  their  own  eyes  and  ears — 
which  certainly  was  a  very  bad  state  of  things. 

Kagawa  received  a  letter  one  day  which  he  read,  because  it  had  the 
postmark  of  his  native  town  upon  it.  It  informed  him  that  he  was  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  a  party  of  which  his  sister  was  a  member,  and 
that  he  was  further  to  be  honoured  to  act  as  its  guide  in  Tokyo.  As  the 
token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  pleasure  and  honour,  he  said  to  O-Chika: 

"This  life  is  full  of  trials — give  me  a  bit  of  philosophy  to  bear  them 
gracefully!" 

O-Chika  gave  him  a  smile,  which  served  him  better  than  a  Confucian 
maxim. 

The  party  did  not  stay  longer  than  a  month,  but  when  it  left  Tokyo, 
one  of  the  young  ladies  carried  away  more  blushes,  and  dreams,  and  smiles 
than  her  baggage  brought  into  the  capital.  Kagawa  was  engaged  to  Taka- 
matsu  Teruko. 

It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Miss  Takamatsu  was  from  one 
of  the  very  best  families;  she  had  money,  for  which  Kagawa  did  not  care, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  had  grace  and  naivete,  which  was  very  rare  in  the 
city,  and  for  which  the  artist  did  care  much. 

O-Chika —  Oh,  of  course,  but 

O-Chika,  who  came  to  him  just  as  soon  as  the  party  had  gone  away, 
did  not  know  of  this.  It  was  a  very  simple  news  to  communicate,  but 
when  she  entered  into  the  studio  with  a  smile,  Kagawa  had  to  turn  his  head 
away.  He  had  promised  himself  to  tell  her  everything,  the  very  first  time 
he  would  see  her.  He  broke  his  word;  but  it  was  to  himself  that  he  proved 
false,  so  he  did  not  deem  himself  unworthy  the  name  of  gentleman. 

He  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  finish. the  picture  in  a  few  days  now. 
And  she,  looking  at  the  canvas,  said  to  him: 

"That  branch  of  the  blooming  cherry  must  be  very  hard  to  break,  for 
I  have  been  trying  for  three  months  now!" 

When  she  had  gone  he  said  to  himself,  by  way  of  consolation,  "This 
must  happen  some  time  or  other.      I  haven't  known  her  much  more  than   a 
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year.     But  heavens!    How  hard  it  is.    I  have  not  wronged  her,  of  course — 
that  is     .     .  but     . 

"She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw,"  he  added,  as  if  there 
were  any  connection  between  these  statements. 

"Well,  what  she  wants  is  a  name — fame,  fortune,  perhaps.  Very 
well,  I  will  give  them  to  her.  If  this  picture  will  not  bring  them  to  her,  it  is 
none  of  my  faults." 

That  was  the  last  thing  he  said  that  day.  He  put  out  the  light  and 
tumbled  into  his  couch,  but  he  could  not  find  Sleep  hidden  in  any  of  its  corners 
or  folds. 

She  was  all  smiles  now,  and  very  much  happier  than  others,  because 
she  had  had  clouds,  dense  clouds,  too,  in  the  earlier  days  of  her  struggle. 
The  pathos  of  this  beautiful  girl  thanking  Future  in  advance  with  smiles  that 
were  the  joys  of  gods,  went  straight  to  Kagawa's  heart — it  would  have 
touched  the  heart  of  a  stone  Buddha  on  a  country  road  as  well.  There  is 
a  pleasure  that  passes  the  understandings  of  the  world-wise  which  comes  to 
a  woman,  I  am  told,  when  her  confidence  in  man  builds  a  pedestal  for  him 
and  her  devotion  translates  him,  a  weak  mortal,  into  a  god,  so  that  he  could 
more  becomingly  sit  upon  it.  That  pleasure  was  beaming  out  from  every 
pore  of  O-Chika.  By  that  time  she  came  to  know  much  of  the  world,  some- 
thing of  human  nature,  too — only  thoroughly  to  despise  it — but  then  her 
Kagawa,  who,  indeed,  was  in  the  world,  was  not  of  it. 

Here,  then,  was  a  beautiful  woman  who  was  thoroughly  happy.  You 
cannot  blame  the  gods  for  getting  jealous  of  her,  a  trifle. 

But  then  men  are  so  queer — and  Kagawa  was,  after  all,  a  man — when 
such  a  picture  of  joy  and  comeliness  as  O-Chika  sits  beside  him  he  must  go 
hunting  for  something  that  will  make  him  thoroughly  wretched.  And,  with 
smiling  O-Chika  by  his  side  on  the  divan  of  the  studio,  on  that  early  summer 
day,  it  would  have  been  rather  hard  for  you  to  find  a  more  miserable  man 
in  the  city  of  Tokyo. 

His  voice  was  tremulous. 

"O-Chika,  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  hate  me  before  you  leave  me 
to-day,"  he  began.     The  tone  of  voice  rather  than  the  words  frightened  her. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Kagawa-san?" 

She  turned  sharply  round  and  looked  at  him.  The  eyes  of  the  artist, 
of  this  idolater  of  the  Beautiful,  which  used  to  hang  on  her  every  look  and 
expression,  now  seemed  to  prefer  the  monotonous,  blank  mat  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  speaking  features. 

"The  will  of  one's  parents  must  be  obeyed,  you  know,"  was  the  solemn 
opening  sentence  of  the  criminal.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  for  him — so  he 
said.     Oh,  what  a  loathsome  fondness  for  virtues  a  sinner  has! 
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"One  must  settle  down  sometime,  you  know.  One  cannot  continue  this 
sort  of  life  all  the  time,  and — " 

She  was  staring  at  him  so  intensely  that  his  face  seemed  to  her  like  a 
blur.     She  remained  silent. 

"I  want  you  to  be  reasonable,  O-Chika — I  know  you  will.  You  know 
how  much  I  love  you — one  can't  help  but  to  love  you.  Oh,  I  am  wretched ! 
It's  all  right  if  one  could  do  just  what  he  likes  in  this  world — but " 

You  might  talk  as  much  as  you  like  and  you  could  never  convince 
O-Chika  that  it  was  possible  for  Kagawa  to  lie.  It  took  more  time,  how- 
ever, for  the  meaning  of  his  words  to  become  clear  to  her  than  a  heavy  fog 
to  turn  purple  and  transparent  on  a  Japanese  hillside  under  the  bright  sun. 
When  she  did  understand  the  import  of  his  words,  it  struck  her  like  a  kick 
from  a  muddy  boot  on  her  naked  heart.  She  could  not  speak;  her  silence 
awed  him,  and  for  the  first  time  he  stole  a  glance  at  her.  Then  he  saw  one 
of  those  sights  which  one  carries,  without  any  effort  of  the  memory,  to  the 
grave. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  take  it  so  seriously — so  painfully!" 

She  was  not  crying;  she  had  not  recovered  from  the  blow  which  stunned 
her.  He  took  her  hand:  met  that  strange,  stony  look  wherein  the  gods  write 
the  sentence  of  death  for  a  certain  set  of  criminals. 

"Oh,  I  know  I  promised  to  marry  you,  but  you  see — "  He  paused. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  deserted  by  his  ever-ready  lies.  Heaven  is  just. 
When  he  said  that  he  was  miserable  he  told  the  truth. 

"But  you  see" — pointing  to  the  canvas.  That  was  a  magnificent  piece 
of  work — a  veritable  masterpiece.  "You  see  fame,  wealth,  adoration  of 
men  will  be  all  yours!" 

Yes,  he  did  dare  say  that.  It  was  indeed  natural  that  he  was  awed  by 
his  own  audacity. 

O-Chika's  face  looked,  for  a  second,  like  a  shoji  screening  a  burning 
room.     She  rose  and  walked  to  the  canvas. 

"This — do  you  mean  this?"  she  asked  him  with  a  strange  voice.  The 
painter  could  not  even  nod.  With  her  teeth  set,  her  beautiful  face  hardening, 
pale,  all  in  a  tremour,  she  dug  her  fingers  into  the  canvas ;  the  easel  fell.  She 
leaped  upon  the  humiliated  canvas:  stamped  it  to  tatters.  Then,  weeping, 
her  hair  in  disorder,  she  sunk  amid  the  ruins  of  her  beautiful  portrait.  The 
scene  went  into  the  heart  of  the  artist. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  lifted  her:  "O-Chfka,  O-Chika!"  Tears 
were  in  his  eyes.  His  voice  worked  upon  her  like  a  magic.  She  pulled  him 
to  the  divan. 

"Oh,  forgive  me — forgive  me!     I  was  mad.     Oh,  what  have  I  done!" 

She  wept,  wept,  wept. 
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"Oh,  I  was  all  wrong.  I  should  not  have  hoped  for  such  a  great  thing. 
The  gods  must  be  angry  with  me  for  aspiring  to  marry  you,  to  make  you 
mine.  No,  no!  It  is  not  your  fault,  dear  beloved.  I  was  to  blame.  And 
the  beautiful  picture!     Oh,  pardon  me — but  how  can  you  forgive  me?" 

When,  touched  through  and  through,  the  painter  succeeded  in  sooth- 
ing her,  she  said: 

"Oh,  I  want  you  to  be  happy.  Yes,  you  must  marry  a  good,  noble 
lady  of  your  honourable  rank.     I  was  all  wrong;  forgive  me!" 

Seeing  that  he  was  very  unhappy,  she  tried  all  she  could  to  console  him. 
She  even  smiled. 

"See,  I  am  all  right  now.     I  was  so  silly,  wasn't  I?" 

Yes,  she  joked.  And  when  it  touched  like  a  mockery  heaped  on  her 
broken,  crushed  heart,  she  suppressed  a  sob. 

"Oh,  I  shall  love  you  always — will  you  not  let  me  do  that — you  will, 
won't  you?     You  have  been  so  good  to  me,  honourable  beloved." 

Meanwhile  the  artist,  as  he  but  too  richly  deserved,  suffered  the  torment 
of  the  damned. 

When  he  closed  his  studio  in  the  capital  to  return  to  his  native  town — 
his  bride  was  waiting  for  him  there — he  said  he  would  never  return  to  the 
city. 

Sendai,  the  birthplace  of  the  artist,  saw  a  very  pale  bridegroom.  He 
did  not  paint  anything  after  his  return  home.  He  was  too  busy  attending 
other  matters,  namely,  to  deceive  his  bride  (for  he  wanted  her  to  see  how 
happy  he  was)  and  to  run  away  from  his  memory — to  give  the  lie  to  facts, 
or  at  least  to  turn  them  into  a  dim  dream. 

In  spite  of  his  solemn,  emphatic  "never"  he  was  seen  on  the  streets  of 
Tokyo,  or  rather  in  the  gay  maelstrom  of  Tokyo's  society,  in  a  marvellously 
short  time.  All  his  friends  came  to  congratulate  him  with  sentences  that 
sounded  as  if  they  had  been  on  paper  four,  five,  times.  And,  paying  their 
compliments  on  the  beauty  of  his  bride,  some  of  the  more  familiar,  some  of 
the  more  careless,  of  his  comrades,  often  happened  to  ask  him: 

"And  how  is  your  picture?     How  is  your  beautiful  model?" 

For  his  friends  did  not  know  that  Kagawa  was  there  in  the  capital  to 
find  out  where,  how,  through  what  vale  of  shadows  O-Chika  was  passing — 
and  for  nothing  else. 

When  his  bride  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  his  voice,  he  repeated 
to  himself,  "How  was  it  I  thought  that  woman  charming — that  is  a  miracle!" 
In  those  moments  he  was  haunted  by  the  lines  and  curves  and  the  dream- 
winged  expressions  of  O-Chika,  which  he  had  tried  and  succeded  once  to 
catch  in  colors  on  his  canvas. 

Impatience  gave  him  a  rack,  and  he  came  to  find  out  the  limit  of  human 
endurance.     He  must  see! 
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For  three  days — so  his  wife  understood  him  to  say — he  was  obliged 
to  go  and  see  one  of  his  artist  friends  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Aoyama. 

All  that  time  he  had  been  hunting  up  the  friends  of  O-Chika;  they 
told  him  what  they  knew  of  her — that  she  had  disappeared  all  of  a  sudden 
from  the  "Gold-Cloud  Hall,"  where  she  had  shone  as  a  star  about  four 
months  ago.  That  was  just  about  the  time  when  Kagawa  had  left  Tokyo 
for  his  home. 

He  gave  up  the  search — it  was  no  use.  Just  to  keep  himself  out  of  the 
lunatic  asylum,  he  took  to  his  brush.  He  had  carefully  collected  a  few  hund- 
red sketches  he  had  made  of  O-Chika,  and  tried  to  conjure  up  upon  a 
canvas  once  more  the  girl  trying  to  break  off  a  branch  from  the  spring-smiling 
cherry.  One  day  he  worked  far  beyond  the  midnight,  and  the  nirvanic  moon 
hanging  on  a  bough  of  a  pine  tree  in  his  yard  tempted  him  out  of  the  studio. 
As  he  turned  a  corner  of  a  hedge  he  surprised  a  woman  crouching  in  the 
shade  of  it. 

"Who's  there?" 

The  woman  tried  to  run  away,  and  in  so  doing  she  exposed  her  face 
to  the  moon.  It  was  just  a  glimpse  that  Kagawa  saw,  but  that  was  enough. 
He  caught  her  by  her  sleeve. 

O-Chika  promised  him  that  she  would  see  him  to-morrow;  gave  him  her 
address.  He  had  to  believe  her ;  he  had  no  choice — he  could  not  keep  her 
standing  there  all  night. 

"Good-bye!"  he  said,  still  holding  her  hand. 

She  raised  her  face.  The  moon  kissed  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  her  quivering 
lips  also,  and  gave  romance  to  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks.  An  artist  who  would 
paint  the  Japanese  Madonna  ought  to  have  seen  her  then.  Just  as  soon  as 
she  could  control  her  mutinous  lips,  she  said: 

"Sayonara,  Sayonara,   Kagawa-san!" 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  grasp,  walked  hurriedly,  and,  turning 
the  corner  of  the  hedge,  disappeared.  Where  she  had  stood  the  silver  frost 
cf  moonlight  alone  remained.  The  echo  of  her  "Sayonara"  played  on  all 
the  heart  strings  of  Kagawa;  it  intoxicated  him,  made  him  dizzy — it  made  him 
dream.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  hearing  the  echo-strains  from  the  Land  of  the 
Lotus. 

The  morning  papers  of  the  next  day  had  the  following  in  bold,  dark 
print : 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  YOTSUYA  MOAT. 

The  Charming  O-Chika,  of  Gold-Cloud-Hall,  is  now  a  memory! 
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MANCHURIA  AS  I  FOUND  IT. 

BY  OKUTA  TAKEMATSU. 
The  First  Secretary  to  the  Nippon  Embassy  at  Peking. 

Visitors  to  Manchuria  are  rarely  observers:  they  are  poets.  The 
stretch  of  Manchurian  fields  and  her  wooded  heights  give  them  an  excellent 
palette  upon  which  to  mix  the  colors  of  their  own  imagination.  The  wealth 
and  resources  of  Manchuria  are  to  them  without  limit.  They  see  in  Man- 
churia a  fenceless  Eldorado  of  opportunities,  a  paradise  of  enterprises.  Their 
voices  are  big,  but  I  regret  that  the  facts  do  not  always  justify  the  magnitude 
of  the  shouting.  To  be  sure,  there  is  an  excellent  field  for  the  manufacture 
of  table  salt  along  the  litoral  of  Kwantung  Province,  also  fishery  is  profitable 
along  the  same  coast.  In  North  Manchuria  is  an  excellent  field  for  cattle 
raising:  the  sericulture  of  South  Manchuria  is  undoubtedly  good:  also  the 
timber  interest  along  the  Yalu  is  very  great.  According  to  the  method  of 
exploiting,  it  promises  much.  Up  to  date  this  timber  interest  has  been  worked 
almost  altogether  by  the  natives,  and  their  methods  have  been  such  that  it  has 
not  produced  surprisingly  profitable  results.  The  mining  enterprises  at  Yentai 
and  Fushun  are  looked  upon  by  the  railway  people  as  the  matchless  source  of 
wealth;  but  I  fear  that  there  are  more  difficulties  than  wealth  in  the  working 
of  these  mineral  resources.  The  real  wealth  of  Manchuria  is  not  in  any  of 
the  things  I  have  mentioned  above.  Manchuria  is  large  in  extent;  whatever 
be  her  products,  they  are  great  in  quantity.  Her  soil  has  a  uniform  productive 
ability;  the  real  great  wealth  of  Manchuria  is  in  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  great  plains  of  Northern  Manchuria.  By  Northern  Manchuria,  I  mean 
that  district  lying  north  of  Tiding,  and  not  the  one  which  is  usually  designated 
from  the  political  situation  of  the  two  countries,  Russia  and  Japan.  Where 
the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Liaotung  and  Liaosi  come  together,  one  leaves 
a  narrow  valley  through  which  the  Liao  River  makes  its  way  out  toward  the 
west:  out  of  this  narrow  valley  to  the  north,  he  finds  a  magnificent  stretch 
which  is  entirely  distinct  in  its  contour  and  its  productive  worth  from  the 
Northern  Manchuria  of  political  designation.  It  is  this  extensive  district  that 
I  shall  call  hereafter  in  this  article,  the  North  Manchuria. 

Three  great  rivers,  the  Liao,  Itung,  and  Sungari,  drain  this  plain:  the 
valley  of  the  Liao  has  an  extent  of  about  3,500  square  miles,  that  of  the 
Itung  is  about  3,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  as  for  the  valley  watered 
by  the  Sungari,  it  has  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles.  Altogether  therefore, 
this  district  which  I  call  North  Manchuria,  is  composed  of  12,500  square 
miles  of  perhaps  the  most  fertile  soil  that  could  be  found  in  North  China. 
The  climate  is  comparatively  even,  it  is  eminently  fitted  for  agriculture,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  annual  production  for  this  section  of  the  country  is 
exceedingly  large;  it  is  large  even  to-day.     Especially  is  this  true  of  wheat 
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and  beans,  the  annual  harvest  of  which  exceeds  over  5,000,000  koku  (about 
25,000,000  bushels)  :  in  fact  the  purchasing  power  of  the  natives  of  Manc- 
huria is  largely  dependent  on  the  success  or  the  failure  of  these  two  agricultural 
products.  Wheat  is  produced  chiefly  over  the  plains  of  the  northern  section 
of  this  part  of  Manchuria,  while  beans  are  the  chief  product  of  the  south- 
ern. Harbin  and  Tsitsika  are  the  central  markets  for  the  wheat  of  northern 
Manchuria.  A  large  portion  of  Manchurian  wheat  finds  its  exit  northward 
into  Siberia,  thence  to  Europe.  As  for  beans,  they  find  their  depot  in  a 
large  number  of  minor  markets  throughout  Manchuria,  from  whence  they  are 
shipped  to  Tsitsika  and  Tiding,  and  finally  to  Yinkau  or  Niuchwang.  A 
large  portion  of  this  product  is  made  into  bean  oil  and  bean  cakes.  These 
two  articles  of  export  find  their  markets  in  different  districts  of  South  China, 
and  in  Nippon.     Such  has  been  the  usage  for  many  years  past. 

A  rather  difficult  situation  is  arising  in  the  transportation  conditions  in 
Manchuria.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Railway,  and  especially 
since  it  has  been  turned  over  into  the  hands  of  Japan,  the  transportation 
problem  of  these  agricultural  products  from  their  home  fields  to  distant  mark- 
ets, is  claiming  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  brought  out  the  comparative 
advantages  between  Yinkau  and  Tairen  as  ports  of  exit. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  CONDITIONS  WHICH 

PREVAILED  IN  THE  TIME  OF  RUSSIAN  OCCUPATION  AND 

THOSE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  people  who  discuss  the  Manchurian  question,  especially  in  its 
administration  features  and  in  connection  with  the  railway  construction  and 
transportation  work,  base  their  judgments  and  criticisms  on  the  state  of  things 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  occupation.  That  is  natural. 
It  is  wrong,  however.  They  talk  of  the  difference  between  the  water  trans- 
portation down  the  Liao  and  the  land  transportation  over  the  South  Man- 
churian line,  or  they  discuss  the  relative  advantages  between  Tairen  and 
Yinkau  as  a  point  of  transhipment.  Yinkau, — so  some  of  them  claim, — 
has  always  served  as  depot,  as  a  shipping  point.  It  has  given  the  Man- 
churian products  a  habit  of  finding  their  exit  through  it.  Therefore,  runs 
the  line  of  argument,  Yinkau  is  the  port.  They  have  misplaced  their  em- 
phasis. Above  all  things,  they  ought  to  study  the  differences,  which  indeed 
are  fundamental  in  their  character,  between  the  conditions  found  in  the  time 
of  Russian  administration  and  those  prevailing  since  the  Japanese  occupation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  prime  end,  in  fact  the  one  end  of  the  Russian 
administration  of  Manchuria,  was  political  in  nature.  It  was  neither  financial, 
nor  based  on  economic  principles.  Alexieff,  Ex-Viceroy  of  the  Far 
East,  permitted  Port  Arthur  to  monopolize  his  efforts:  M.  Witte,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  at  the  time,  devoted  his  utmost  efforts  to  the  building 
and  exaltation  of  Dalny,  he  wished  to  make  it  the  one  great  commercial  port 
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of  the  Far  East.  He  wished  to  make  it  the  gateway  through  which  Europe 
could  pass  out  into  the  Far  East,  and  the  Orient  get  its  passport  into  Europe. 
M.  Witte  did  not  show  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the  economic  conditions 
of  Manchuria,  neither  did  he  seem  to  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  position 
of  Russia  in  the  commercial  activities  of  Manchuria.  The  construction  of 
East  China  Railway,  the  building  of  Dalny,  the  establishment  of  steam-ship 
lines  to  feed  the  railway  connecting  Dalny  with  Shanghai,  Nagasaki  and 
Vladivostok, — these  seemed  to  be  the  only  ideas  that  M.  Witte  had  in 
mind,  and  in  all  truth  he  seemed  to  think  that  these  things  would  have  accom- 
plished everything  that  was  necessary.  He  was  wrong.  Russia  was  not  at 
the  time  in  position  to  handle  the  products  of  Manchuria  in  her  own  hand: 
she  was  not  able  to  supply  through  her  own  sources,  the  articles  which  Man- 
churia wanted.  The  agricultural  products  of  South  Manchuria  found  their 
market,  not  in  Russia,  but  in  China,  and  in  Nippon.  The  foreign  articles, 
such  as  cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloth,  marine  products,  kerosene  oil,  matches, 
sugar,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles  of  foreign  production,  were  supplied 
her  through  Shanghai,  and  through  the  different  ports  of  Nippon,  not  through 
Russia,  neither  through  Russian  effort. 

The  Trans-Siberian  and  East  China  Railways  gave  Russia  an  effective 
transportation  machinery.  Did  they  give  her  command  over  the  articles  of 
export  and  import?  Not  at  all.  Over  the  articles  of  export  and  import 
Russia  had  no  control  whatever,  and  they  found  points  of  ingress  and  egress 
to  and  from  Manchuria,  according  to  their  sweet  pleasure.  They  obeyed 
the  natural  economic  laws.  Neither  the  pleasures  of  the  white  Tzar  of  all 
the  Russias,  nor  the  interests  of  the  purse  of  his  ambitious  ministers  had  any 
power  over  them;  they  went  out  of  the  country  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance, along  the  line  of  least  expense  and  greatest  convenience.  For  this 
reason,  the  great  expenditure  which  the  establishment  of  the  East  China  Rail- 
way line  required,  and  the  tremendous  energy  and  treasure  which  entered  into 
the  making  of  the  fiat  city  of  Dalny,  as  well  as  the  steam-ships  which  were 
constructed  to  connect  the  railway  terminals  at  Dalny  with  the  different 
points  of  the  Orient,  were  powerless  to  say  to  the  Manchurian  products, 
"This  way  out,"  or  "Enter  through  this  gateway."  They  were  simply  asked 
to  look  upon  the  activities  of  exportation  and  importation  from  and  to  Man- 
churia as  a  sort  of  expensive  audience.  The  railways,  the  steam-ship  lines 
of  Russia,  and  the  expensive  city  of  Dalny  could  not  compel  any  great 
amount  of  the  trade  of  Manchuria  to  come  their  way.  Russia,  big  as  she 
was,  was  absolutely  powerless.  On  the  contrary,  when  Dalny  became 
Tairen,  and  its  harbor  and  city  as  well  as  the  East  China  Railway  with  the 
southern  half  of  Manchuria  passed  into  the  sphere  of  Nippon  influence,  all 
became  different.  Instead  of  being,  like  Russia,  compelled  to  stand  as  a 
third  party,  a  mere  looker-on,  Nippon  was  eminently  qualified  and  in  posi- 
tion  to   grasp   the  control  of   the   import   and   export  trade,   as  well   as   the 
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future  of  the  development  of  Manchurian  resources.  For  example,  Nippon, 
by  herself,  could  market  the  entire  agricultural  products  of  Manchuria.  More- 
over, she  was  quite  able  to  supply  such  foreign  articles  as  Manchuria  demand- 
ed: that  is  to  say,  she  could  do  so,  either  directly  through  her  own  markets, 
or  indirectly  through  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  were  imported  from 
abroad.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  doing  so.  Naturally,  as 
soon  as  the  Nippon  influences  began  to  tell  upon  the  trade  conditions  of  Man- 
churia, the  articles  of  import  entered  Manchuria  through  such  channels  as 
were  most  profitable  for  the  parties  Who  handled  them,  and  through  points 
which  were  most  easily  accessible.  The  articles  of  export  of  Manchuria  took 
the  same  course.  In  other  words,  the  occupation  of  Nippon  did  not  carry 
with  it  an  ulterior  motive;  its  significance  was  non-political;  it  did  not  try  to 
force  the  movement  of  goods,  either  exports  or  imports,  to  any  particular  and 
artificial  point.  Merchandise  and  articles  of  trade  were  allowed  to  follow 
their  own  natural  course  of  transit.  Russia  went  into  Manchuria  as  a  guest. 
With  Nippon  matters  were  different.  She  was  willing,  very  desirous  in 
fact,  to  make  herself  at  home.  Moreover,  she  had  the  ability  of  doing  so. 
Manchuria,  especially  the  economic  Manchuria,  was  not  slow  to  see  in 
Nippon  a  master,  who  had  a  peculiar  aptitude  and  good  fortune  to  command 
the  commercial  and  industrial  control  of  the  country. 

He  who  would  study  the  conditions  of  Manchuria  to-day  must  carefully 
examine  one  thing  above  all  others,  namely:  the  activities  of  Nippon  and  her 
commercial  policy  and  economic  power  in  the  control  of  Manchuria.  He 
must  have  a  clear  idea  of  this,  even  before  he  would  begin  his  studies  on 
the  resources,  market  conditions,  transportation  facilities  of  the  present-day 
Manchuria. 

For  many  years  the  foreign  trade  of  Manchuria  was  largely  carried  on 
through  Shanghai.  That  period  might  be  called  the  Shanghai  period  of 
Manchurian  trade.  In  those  days  Yinkau  was  the  point  of  entrance  and 
exit:  it  was  the  most  convenient  point  as  long  as  Shanghai  remained  the 
mistress  of  the  Manchurian  trade.  To-day  the  foreign  trade  of  Manchuria 
is  passing  into  a  period  which  may  be  called  the  Nippon  Period.  Naturally 
Yinkau  is  no  longer  the  point  of  vantage.  There  is  a  point  much  nearer 
than  that  to  Nippon ;  it  is  Tairen.  The  growth  of  Tairen  therefore,  is  not  at 
all  strange.     Simply,  it  is  coming  to  its  own. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  YINKAU. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  the  existence  of  Yinkau  as  a  port  is  be- 
cause of  the  advantages  that  she  offered  as  a  depot  for  all  the  agricultural 
products  which  have  been  finding  their  way  down  the  Liao  River  from  the 
interior  fields  of  Manchuria.  Yinkau  also  gave  the  import  trade  the  advan- 
tage of  utilizing  the  water  transportation  up  the  Liao  River.  It  commanded 
the  trade,   therefore,   of   that  portion   of   Manchuria  which   finds   its  central 
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markets  in  Tung  Kiang-Kau  and  Tiding.  The  ships  at  Yinkau  took  away 
from  her  the  accumulation  of  beans  and  other  agricultural  products  which 
came  down  the  Liao  River  for  the  markets  of  South  China,  and  of  Nippon. 
On  their  return  trips  these  ships  carried  home  the  foreign  articles  of  trade 
which  were  in  demand  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Liao  valley.  That  was  the 
life  of  Yinkau  as  a  port. 

It  has  been  the  custom  with  the  farmers  of  the  interior  of  Manchuria 
to  dispose  of  their  products  to  the  nearest  commission  merchants  whom  they 
knew.  These  petty  commission  merchants  sent  the  agricultural  products 
which  they  had  gathered  together  at  different  local  points,  to  large  houses  in 
Tungkiangkau  and  Tiding,  which  handled  the  products  on  a  larger  scale. 
There  they  exchanged  these  agricultural  products  for  such  goods  and  articles 
cf  fordgn  manufacture  as  they  required.  These  articles  were  transported 
back  into  the  interior  of  Manchuria  through  these  same  commission  merchants. 
At  home  in  Northern  Manchuria  they  disposed  of  them.  Now  these  large 
commission  houses,  situated  at  the  distributing  points,  Tungkiangkau  and  Tie- 
ling,  sent  forth  their  accumulation  of  agricultural  products  by  the  waters  of 
the  Liao  down  to  Yinkau,  and  going  to  large  jobbers  at  Yinkau,  they  in  turn 
exchanged  these  Manchurian  products  for  the  articles  of  importation,  which 
they  carried  back  up  the  Liao  River  to  their  homes.  This  system  of  barter 
has  been  in  operation  for  many  years.  For  that  reason,  in  this  import  and 
export  trade  between  the  jobbers  at  Yinkau  and  the  farmers  in  the  interior  of 
Manchuria,  there  was  no  exchange  of  currency  to  any  perceptrble  amount. 

If  there  came  into  existence  other  points  nearer  home,  at  which  the 
farmers  in  the  interior  of  Manchuria  could  carry  on  their  traditional  barter, 
without  depending  upon  the  commission  merchants,  who  had  to  make  the 
long  and  slow  journey  down  the  Liao  to  Yinkau,  why,  there  was  nothing 
that  could  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  advantage  of  such  new  centers  of 
exchange.  We  shall  suppose  then,  that  we  have,  much  closer  at  home, — 
say  at  Changshun,  at  Tiding  itself,  or  at  Kunchuling,  and  a  number  of  other 
points,  such  centers  of  exchange  where  farmers  can  carry  on  their  barter  as 
satisfactorily  as  with  the  jobbers  at  Yinkau.  The  usefulness  and  life  of 
"V  inkau  will  soon  pass  into  history.  And  these  points  are  coming  into  exist- 
ence, owing  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  South  Manchurian  Railway.  The 
East  China  Railway  of  Russia,  let  me  repeat,  cared  not  for  the  commercial 
and  economic  advantages  of  Manchurian  trade.  Not  so  with  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  of  Nippon  control.  The  first  duty  and  the  entire 
reason  of  its  existence,  is  to  pay  the  first  and  most  serious  attention  to  the 
economic  conditions  of  Manchuria.  From  this  standpoint  you  can  see  that 
the  student  of  economic  conditions  in  Manchuria  should  not  devote  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  the  relative  excellency  of  Tairen  and  Yinkau  as  ports  of 
entry  and  exit  pure  and  simple,  and  independent  of  the  internal  trade  con- 
ditions of  Manchuria.     Yinkau  may  be  a  better  harbor  than  Tairen,  or  Tieling 
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may  afford  much  more  convenient  warehouse  facilities  than  Tunkiangkau, 
but  those  as  such  and  by  themselves,  do  not  vitally  affect  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  Manchuria.  Neither  should  the  student  lose  himself  in  a  maze  of 
discussion  as  to  the  relative  importance  and  advantages  of  the  water  trans- 
portation down  the  Liao  River,  and  the  rail  transportation  along  the  South 
Manchurian  line.     There  the  student  does  not  touch  the  core  of  the  problem. 

THE  WEAKNESS  OF  YINKAU. 

Actual  Conditions  of  the  Liao  River  To-day. 

The  water  transportation  down  the  Liao  River,  moreover,  is  not  in  itself 
an  uninterrupted  channel  of  transportation.  In  winter  it  freezes.  When  the 
Liao  is  closed,  Yinkau  is  at  once  reduced  to  a  very  small  distributing  point, 
which  is  content  with  keeping  up  its  horse  car  connection  with  a  few  minor 
market  centers  within  two  or  three  days.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why 
Yinkau  proves  to  be  such  a  shocking  disappointment  in  mid-winter:  she  is 
reduced  to  a  little  country  town.  One  may  see  a  large  number  of  carts 
jcgging  into  the  streets  of  Yinkau  in  winter,  and  he  may  fancy  that  they  have 
come  from  Tungkiangkau,  Kirin,  and  other  Manchurian  centers  of  trade  far 
in  the  north.  He  is  wrong.  Those  horse  carts  come  from  Haisheng,  Liao- 
yang,  Mukden,  Kaiping,  and  not  from  any  far  distant  points. 

Moreover  the  Liao  River  and  its  tributaries,  even  through  the  milder 
months,  are  losing  their  transportation  value  more  and  more  every  year.  To 
make  it  of  any  great  advantage,  it  calls  for  dredging  work  of  very  extensive 
character,  requiring  at  least  a  few  million  dollars.  The  chief  reason  which 
brought  about  the  filling  of  the  river  channels  and  the  formation  of  sand  bars, 
etc.,  is  unquestionably  of  an  extensive  and  continuous  construction  work 
which  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  in  different  sections  of  Man- 
churia. In  the  building  of  the  East  China  Railway,  also  in  the  construction 
of  a  large  number  of  military  camps  along  the  railway,  the  Russians  have 
worked  along  the  river  bank.  Also  in  leveling  the  hills  and  filling  low  places 
for  building  purposes,  they  disturbed  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Now  all  these 
disturbances  of  the  sordid  earth  in  the  valley  drained  by  the  Liao  and  its 
branches,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  modifying  the  depth  of  the  river  at  a 
number  of  points. 

Manchuria,  as  everyone  knows,  is  subject  to  terrific  downpour  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  Now,  when  the  surface  of  the  Liao  valley  has  been 
constantly  disturbed  and  the  solidity  of  the  soil  interfered  with,  at  so  many 
points  and  continuously,  and  when  such  torrential  floods  come  down  and 
wash  these  softened  spots,  they  carry  down  into  the  river  an  enormous  amount 
of  earth  and  rocks.  These  are  naturally  deposited  in  the  river  beds.  The 
rainy  season  in  Manchuria  covers  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon  that  the  torrential  rain 
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continues  without  cessation  for  two  or  three  days  and  nights  at  a  time.  At 
such  a  time  a  flood  literally  covers  the  fields  and  roads,  and  it  is  small  wonder 
that  such  annual  downpour,  when  it  comes  upon  disturbed  spots,  made  by 
both  Russian  and  Nippon  engineers  through  the  Russo-Japan  War,  should 
contribute  a  surprising  amount  of  silt  to  the  river  bed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  a  junk  of  200  koku  ( 1 ,000  bushels)  burthen  could 
navigate  up  to  Tungkiangkau  without  serious  trouble,  up  the  main  channel  of 
the  Liao:  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  obliged  to  stop  at  Tiding,  at 
which  point  they  tranship  the  goods  into  a  small  junk  of  50  koku  burthen, 
which  draws  only  three  feet  of  water.  While  the  distance  by  water  between 
1  ungkiangkau  and  Tiding  is  only  twenty-five  miles,  owing  to  various  obstruc- 
tions in  the  river,  and  owing  to  the  way  junks  are  compelled  to  navigate,  the 
actual  distance  that  must  be  covered  is  about  fifty  miles.  In  the  older  days 
the  distance  was  covered  by  the  junks  in  about  two  days  when  the  wind  was 
any  way  favorable,  but  now,  owing  to  so  many  turns  in  the  river  channel,  it 
requires  over  one  week!  What  is  true  of  the  Liao  is  also  true  of  the  streams 
which  flow  by  Mukden  and  Liaoyang,  such  as  the  Hun  River,  and  the  Taitse. 
Both  of  these  rivers  have  been  filled  up  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  they  can 
only  be  utilized  for  transportation  by  junks  and  only  in  the  season  of  rain, 
when  the  water  rises  high.  The  goods  for  Mukden  used  to  go  by  way  of  the 
Hun  River  and  Changtau,  a  landing  station  about  four  li  from  Mukden. 
But  to-day,  because  the  Hun  River  cannot  be  utilized  for  the  junk  navigation, 
the  goods  go  up  the  Liao  River  to  Kaolitun  (a  point  about  ten  li  from  Muk- 
den), and  are  thence  transported  overland  to  the  city. 

Moreover,  as  a  harbor,  pure  and  simple,  Yinkau  is  full  of  imperfections. 
It  is  far  inferior  to  Tairen  in  more  than  one  respect:  In  the  first  place,  the 
waters  of  the  Tairen  are  deep:  it  is  a  deep-water  harbor  by  nature.  Yinkau, 
situated  at  the  bend  of  the  Liao  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  sea,  stands 
just  at  the  point  where  the  silt  is  very  apt  to  gather  in  large  quantity.  Small 
wonder  that  it  does  not  command  a  deep  water  harbor.  Vessels  drawing 
many  feet  of  water  cannot  enter  it.  For  this  reason,  unless  it  be  in  the  season 
of  high  water,  the  ocean  going  steamers  are  barred  from  Yinkau.  As  if 
that  is  not  enough,  the  river  channel  is  so  tortured  that  the  movement  of  ships 
by  night  is  absolutely  forbidden:  ships  have  only  one  chance  a  day  of  either 
going  out  or  getting  into  Yinkau. 

At  Tairen,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  magnificent  pier,  which  can 
accommodate  at  one  and  the  same  time  several  large  steamers  for  loading 
and  unloading  purposes.  At  Yinkau,  there  is  no  pier  of  any  shape.  At 
Yinkau,  through  four  months  of  the  year,  owing  to  ice,  navigation  is  stopped. 
At  Tairen,  the  harbor  is  open  all  the  year.  These  are  general  comparisons, 
and  for  general  comparisons  we  care  little.  What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  examine 
the  relative  excellencies  and  attractions  of  Tairen  and  Yinkau  from  the  stand- 
point of  Nippon  commerce.     What  advantages  can  Yinkau  offer  over  those 
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of  Tairen — to  the  Nippon  merchant?  The  most  careless  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  that  Yinkau  is  farther  than  Tairen  by  over  twenty-four  hour's  steaming. 
Add  to  this  the  time  for  delay  in  making  Yinkau — let  us  remember  that  there 
is  just  one  chance  a  day  to  enter  it — for  the  ship  must  wait  outside  if  it  hap- 
pens to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  at  the  close  of  the  day.  For  this  delay, 
one  must  allow  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  in  addition.  Moreover,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  facilities,  Yinkau  will  take  at  least  half  a  day  longer  in  loading  and 
unloading  than  Tairen.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  a  round  trip  which  a 
steamer  would  make  to  Manchuria,  Yinkau  will  consume  altogether  about  five 
days  longer  than  Tairen.  In  other  words,  if  it  be  a  steamer  of  a  thousand 
tons,  and  if  the  maintenance  of  such  a  steamer  be  two  hundred  yen  per  day, 
it  would  expend  one  thousand  yen  for  the  five  days  lost, — that  is  to  say,  the 
steamer  is  obliged  to  charge  at  least  one  yen  per  ton  in  addition  to  the  rate 
that  it  would  be  able  to  make  to  Tairen. 

THE   FUTURE    CONDITIONS   OF   THE    MANCHURIAN    MARKET. 

As  we  have  seen,  then,  in  commanding  the  markets  of  Manchuria,  it 
would  be  very  natural  for  Nippon  to  abandon  Yinkau,  and  take  in  its  place, 
Tairen,  and  carry  on  her  commercial  operations  through  the  South  Manchu- 
rian  Railway.  This  arrangement  would  compel  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
distributing  centers  or  market  centers  far  in  the  interior  of  North  Manchuria, 
in  the  heart  of  its  agricultural  districts.  It  would  rob  Yinkau  of  its  very 
excuse  for  being,  in  a  large  measure.  The  precarious  condition  of  the  river 
transportation  down  the  Liao  will  encourage  this  economic  movement  ma- 
terially, for  as  soon  as  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable,  the  glory  and  useful- 
ness of  Yinkau  will  pass.  People  will  say  that  Yinkau  possesses  to-day  a 
number  of  large  mercantile  houses,  jobbing,  commission  houses,  it  has  a  thor- 
oughly well  developed  commercial  machinery  in  the  handling  of  bean  oil  and 
other  products,  and  for  these  and  many  other  advantages  that  it  commands, 
the  trade  center  of  South  Manchuria  will  remain  in  Yinkau,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. They  may  be  right.  At  the  same  time  they  must  remember  that  the 
intimate  commercial  connection  which  has  existed  so  long  between  Yinkau  and 
Tungkiangkau  was  suddenly  interrupted  at  the  time  of  the  Russo- Japan  War, 
and  the  war  separated  these  two  trade  centers  for  over  a  year  and  half.  That 
is  a  very  long  period  to  keep  commercial  life  circulating  between  two  trade 
centers.  As  if  this  long  interruption  were  not  enough,  last  year  there  arose  a 
big  law-suit  between  large  commission  houses  of  these  two  trade  centers, 
which  has  ever  since  irritated  the  smooth  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
merchants  of  these  two  cities.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
much  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Manchuria,  which  of  old  used  to  gather 
at  Tungkiangkau  do  not  do  so  any  more.  They  find  their  depots  at  different 
railway  towns,  and  they  seem  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  rail  transpor- 
tation.    It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  the  ability  of  the  Manchurian  Rail- 
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way  in  handling  this  class  of  freight,  is  exceedingly  limited,  but  the  large  com- 
mercial interests  which  handle  bean  oil  and  other  products  in  great  quantities 
have  not  lost  confidence  in  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  the  Manchurian  Railway.  These  large  interests  are  already  beginning 
to  establish  extensive  oil  reservoirs  at  Tairen.  There  is  another  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  activities  at  Tairen  worthy  a  serious  attention:  not  only  has 
it  taken  the  business  away  from  Yinkau,  but  it  has  affected  the  business  of 
Tientsin  very  materially  also.  The  commercial  sphere  of  Tientsin  stretches 
far  and  wide:  it  has  under  its  wings  so  distant  centers  as  Kirin  and  portions 
of  Fentieng  Provinces:  but  since  last  autumn  the  territory  lying  east  of  the 
Liao  River  has  already  emancipated  itself  from  the  commercial  dominance  of 
Tientsin,  and  has  entered  into  a  sphere  controlled  by  Tairen.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  commission  merchants  who  had  served  the  customers  from 
the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria,  who  are  contemplating, — who  are,  in  fact, 
compelled  to  make  a  radical  change  in  business. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  I  might  be  permitted  to  emphasize  once 
more  the  peculiar  trade  conditions  in  Manchuria.  As  I  have  said  before, 
trade  there,  is  largely  an  exchange  of  commodities,  and  very  little  currency 
or  moneys  of  any  type  pass  in  active  market.  Of  course  there  is  a  number  of 
open  ports,  and  at  certain  trade  centers  there  is  a  very  active  circulation  of 
currency  among  the  merchants,  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  when  the  trade  is 
between  two  distributing  centers,  or  between  the  farmers  of  the  interior  and 
the  commission  merchants  at  the  seaports,  the  trade  is  done  by  exchange  of 
commodities  and  goods,  pure  and  simple.  For  that  reason,  the  people  who 
wish  to  enter  into  the  trade  of  Manchuria  and  wish  to  realize  cash  on  such 
commodities  as  they  may  import  into  the  country,  must  expect  a  good  deal 
of  delay  and  trouble.  The  easiest  way,  therefore,  of  handling  the  Manchu- 
rian market,  is  to  bring  back  her  products  in  exchange  for  such  articles  as 
one  may  import  into  the  country.  Such  being  the  case,  a  large  number  of 
people  who  are  in  the  Manchurian  export  and  import  trade,  make  all  their 
arrangements  before  hand  in  despatching  the  goods  of  their  own  into  the  coun- 
try, and  disposing  of  such  commodities  as  Manchuria  would  give  him  in  ex- 
change for  his  goods.  Moreover,  those  who  are  desirous  to  enter  into  the 
Manchurian  trade  must  command  sufficient  amount  of  capital,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  do  a  little  of  the  banking  business  in  connection  with  his  import  and 
export  trade:  because  he  will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  handle  a  large  amount 
of  exchange. 

Such  being  the  actual  market  conditions  of  Manchuria,  the  American, 
German,  British,  and  other  European  merchants  would  find  the  Manchurian 
market  somewhat  trying,  especially  in  its  barter  system.  The  foreign  mer- 
chant may  for  a  time  be  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  merchants  of  the 
Orient,  who  know  the  markets  and  have  the  distributing  machinery  ready, 
and  who  moreover,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  comparatively  short  distance. 
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However,  he  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  oriental  merchants  for 
long  and  successfully.  That  is  at  least,  my  conviction,  and  in  this  the  mer- 
chants of  our  country  have  a  decided  advantage  over  their  competitors. 

In  short,  the  real  control  of  the  economic  and  financial  Manchuria  is 
more  than  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Nippon.  The  South  Manchurian 
Railway  will  grow.  The  activities  of  the  Tairen  and  its  harbor  would  also 
increase,  according  to  the  healthy  law  of  natural  growth.  The  conditions 
prevailing  in  Manchuria  force  them  to  their  prosperity,  whether  they  wished 
it  or  not.  The  stations  north  of  the  Tiding  would  become  henceforth  small 
centers  of  distribution  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Manchurian  valleys, 
and  no  doubt  a  large  quantity  of  imported  articles  into  Manchuria  which 
would  find  their  customers  in  the  interior,  would  be  handled  through  larger 
jobbing  and  commission  merchants  of  Manchuria.  As  for  the  cities  and 
towns  south  of  Mukden  and  Yinkau,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  grow  very 
much  larger  than  they  are  to-day.  In  all  probability  these  markets  would  be 
confined  to  the  handling  of  a  small  amount  of  merchandise,  both  export  and 
import,  with  a  very  limited  field  for  their  exploitation.  In  this  section,  accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  large  company  or  a  large 
aggregation  of  capital  to  find  their  profitable  fields  of  activity  and  invest- 
ment. 


THE  NEW  EAST  IN  THE  MAKING. 

BY    ASADA    MASUO. 
CHINA  AND  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 

flOf  late — so  runs  an  Imperial  edict  from  Peking — people  of  different 
sections  of  the  country  have  taken  unwarranted  freedom  in  interfering 
[through  excessive  freedom  of  utterances  in  newspapers  and  public  square 
speeches]  with  the  domestic  administration  and  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  They  indulge  in  excesses  in  the  name  of  constitu- 
tional freedom.  Even  in  the  well  established  constitutional  states  of  both 
the  East  and  the  West,  not  all  the  people  are  permitted  to  exercise  their 
judgment  in  administration  affairs  and  express  it  with  absolute  freedom. 
The  people  who  are  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting  must  possess 
proper  qualifications,  and  those  people  who  are  to  represent  the  people, 
must  also  possess  qualifications  necessary  for  such  office.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  conditions  of  the  people  and  their  views  on  questions  and 
affairs  of  State  must  be  made  known  to  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
such  information  of  popular  conditions  and  views  of  the  people  must  not 
be  carried  on  through  an  irregular  channel  and  in  an  unlawful  manner. 
For  this  reason  we  have  promulgated  the  regulations  for  the  press,  and 
also  commanded  the  constitutional  commission  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  report  on  the  result  of  their  investigations  of  the  actual  work- 
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ings  of  similar  regulations  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  issue  wise  and 
proper  laws  deemed  necessary.  |[The  occasion  of  this  edict  was  the 
unbridled  freedom  with  which  the  Chinese  newspapers,  especially  in  the 
South  China,  discussed  the  question  of  the  foreign  loans  for  Chinese  rail- 
ways. It  was  irresponsible,  violent,  most  of  this  discussion.  The  Im- 
perial edict  is  eloquent.  It  is  the  official  preface  to  the  first  chapter  on 
the  growth  of  the  public  opinion  in  China.  It  places  a  white  stone  which 
will  tell  the  historians  of  the  days  to  come,  when  the  mass  of  China  be- 
gan to  find  its  voice. 

FOREIGN  MINISTER  OF  NIPPON  ON  EMIGRATION. 

^[Viscount  Hayashi  has  given  an  interview  on  the  emigrant  question.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  South  America  is  quite  unlike  either  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  It  welcomes  Nippon  immigration  with  a  much 
better  grace;  that  in  South  America  people  of  Nippon  may  find  a  con- 
genial and  profitable  sphere  of  enterprise.  Still,  the  Nippon  immigration 
into  the  Americas,  both  North  and  South,  are  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Our  people  go  there  with  the  idea  of  coming  home.  For  that  reason,  he 
thought  it  best  for  the  permanent  interests  of  our  State,  not  to  encourage 
the  emigration  into  the  Americas.  Under  the  present  condition,  it  would 
be  far  better  for  the  people  of  Nippon  to  settle  themselves  in  a  sphere  in 
which  we  have  paramount  influence,  such  as  Korea,  and  there  devote 
themselves  to  the  working  out  of  the  colonial  enterprises  of  Nippon.  The 
planting  of  Nippon  colonies  in  these  sections  of  the  Far  East  would  make 
permanent  bases  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  interests. 

CHINA  AND  NIPPON. 

^[Viscount  Hayashi  has  been  reported  to  have  regretted  the  unstable  re- 
lation existing  between  China  and  Nippon,  which  does  a  great  deal  of 
harm  in  bringing  about  a  thoroughly  friendly  and  smooth  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  He  expressed  the  desire  that  he  may  find  early 
opportunities  for  the  amicable  solution  of  such  questions.  What  does 
our  Foreign  Minister  mean  by  "early  opportunities  for  the  amicable  solu- 
tion?" 

RUSSIA  AND  MONGOLIA. 

flThe  special  correspondent  at  Vladivostock  of  the  Tokyo  Asaki,  tells  us 
that  Russia  is  making  a  special  effort  in  sending  a  number  of  companies 
of  soldiers  into  Mangolia.  The  object  of  these  special  detachments  of 
the  Russian  armed  forces  seems  to  be  a  tour  of  inspection  through  Mon- 
golia. Detachments  of  this  character  have  frequently  been  sent  out  since 
the  spring  of  1907.  They  were  despatched  from  Russia  proper  and  sent 
over  the  Siberian  Railway.  They  light  at  such  stations  as  would  be 
most  convenient  to  the  section  to  which  they  had  been  detailed.  flThese 
small  expeditions  are  headed  by  the  officers  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or 
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captain,  and  composed  of  about  twenty-five  to  fifty  officers  and  men,  all 
told.  They  are  attended  by  about  twenty-four  Chinese  coolies,  with 
about  thirty  heads  of  horses.  Upon  these  ponies  all  the  requirements  for 
the  members  of  the  expedition  are  conveyed  from  post  to  post,  along  the 
line  of  their  sojourn.  As  for  their  food  and  garments,  they  are  packed 
in  a  large  wagon  drawn  by  mules,  and  the  amount  of  food  provided  is 
usually  to  last  for  two  months.  These  wagons  also  carry  a  number  of 
tents,  with  such  necessary  articles  as  portable  tables,  chairs  and  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  compass,  and  surveying  instruments.  Equipped  with 
these,  the  expedition  is  free  from  inconvenience  under  any  natural  con- 
ditions. They  are  able  to  meet  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  the  tents  are 
of  such  construction  as  would  keep  them  well  protected  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  varying  climatic  conditions  of  Mongolia.  One  of  these 
expeditions  started  from  Tsitsihar.  It  is  expected  to  pass  from  Tsitsihar 
by  way  of  Karutai,  and  make  its  way  to  Elieya  (?),  Donoski  (?)  and 
Ilikaban  (?),  and  in  the  end  make  its  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Ural,  and 
it  has  been  reported  that  the  expedition  is  passing  this  winter  on  the  Ural. 
Another  expedition  of  this  type  started  from  Harbin,  went  far  into  the 
interior,  and  its  movements  have  been  unknown  for  many  months.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  this  expedition  was  to  reach  Shilka  about  the  last 
of  October,  1907,  and  toward  the  middle  of  December,  1907,  pass  in- 
to the  neighborhood  of  Hashintara  (?),  having  passed  Vijilinal  (?). 
Another  expedition  was  to  traverse  the  district  from  Chita  to  Kiakhta, 
and  then  to  traverse  the  desert,  and  by  the  spring  of  1908  is  to  make 
Hi,  and  from  that  point  proceed  to  the  Indus,  and  explore  the  sources  of 
the  Indus  River. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  NIPPON. 

jfThe  marked  inactivity  of  foreign  trade  of  Nippon — largely  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  financial  crisis  in  America — seems  to  show  every  indication  of 
continuing  far  into  this  year.  The  heaviest  sufferer  is  the  silk  trade.  As 
if  the  financial  disturbance  in  America  has  not  been  enough,  the  sudden 
and  violent  fall  in  silver  is  telling  upon  our  Chinese  trade.  It  effects 
cotton  trade  in  a  marked  measure:  and  the  effect  is  felt  almost  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  It  is  reported  however,  that  the  new  tarrif  on 
food  stuff,  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  situation  materially.  The  year 
1 907  moreover  has  enjoyed  excellent  rice  and  barley  crops. 

THE  ORIENTAL  COLONIZATION  COMPANY. 

flAn  organization  which  is  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  colonial  policy 
of  Nippon  and  the  development  of  colonial  enterprises  in  the  Far  East, 
is  about  to  come  into  existence  as  a  powerful  factor  to  solve  the  emigration 
question  in  Nippon.      The  company  is  to  be  operated  under  the  direct 
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support  of  the  government.  The  administration  is  about  to  formulate  a 
bill  with  regard  to  the  organization,  management,  and  the  subsidy  to  be 
given  to  the  company,  etc.,  based  on  the  report  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment through  Count  Katsura  embodying  the  result  of  investigations  of 
the  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  bill  will  go  before  the 
Imperial  Diet,  and  if  successful,  the  administration  will,  at  once,  cause 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  organize  a  company  in  proper  manner. 
The  relation  of  the  company  to  the  government  is  said  to  be  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway.  As  for  the  principal  activity 
of  the  company,  it  is  to  engage  in  colonization  work  in  Korea,  and  a 
number  of  other  points  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  to  be  a  stock  company, 
capitalized  at  10,000,000  yen;  its  shares  are  to  be  subscribed  by  Koreans 
and  Nipponese.  Two-thirds  of  the  capital  are  to  be  applied  to  the  im- 
mediate workings  and  enterprises  of  the  company  itself,  for  the  expenses 
of  conducting  its  business,  and  loans  to  immigrants.  The  remaining  one- 
third  is  to  be  loaned  out  to  other  enterprises  that  are  not  immediately  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  company.  ^jAs  for  the  governmental  sub- 
sidy, it  has  not  been  decided  whether  it  would  be  given  in  the  form  of 
guaranteed  interest  on  the  capital  stock  or  a  stated  and  fixed  sum  per 
annum  as  the  annual  subsidy.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  prospective  company  seems  to  look  upon  the  annual  subsidy  idea 
with  much  greater  favor  than  the  grant  of  so  much  interest  on  the  capital 
invested.  That  there  is  to  be  a  governmental  subsidy,  there  is  no  question. 
^[Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  this  company,  which  has  much  of 
national  and  public  nature,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  enjoy  special 
grants  in  government  forests  and  lands,  and,  under  some  circumstances, 
may  enjoy  special  assistance  and  co-operation  in  other  lines  which  will 
be  of  decided  advantage  to  it.  jjAmong  the  promoters  and  originators  of 
the  company  are  many  great  names,  such  as  Count  Katsura,  Count  Inoue, 
Baron  Shibusawa,  Baron  Hirata,  and  so  on. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  NIPPON  FOR   1907. 

jjThe  export  of  Nippon  for  the  year  1907  amounted  to  430,516,000 
yen,  and  the  import  amounted  to  494,192,000  yen,  making  a  total  of 
924,708,000  yen.  It  shows  the  increase  of  82,170,000  yen  over  the 
foreign  trade  of  1906.  Within  the  past  ten  years  our  foreign  trade  in- 
creased by  402,805,000  yen,  in  round  numbers,  or  about  80  per  cent, 
or  at  the  average  of  about  8  per  cent  per  year. 

THE  NIPPON  GINKO.       (THE  BANK  OF   NIPPON.) 

flAt  the  close  of  1907,  the  issue  of  convertable  notes  of  the  Nippon 
Ginko  amounted  to  369,000,000  yen;  its  specie  reserve  was  161,000,- 
000  yen;  the  amount  of  loan  of  the  bank  was  1  30,000,000  yen.  Com- 
pared  to  the  figures  for   1906,  we  see  the  excess  of  27,000,000  yen  in 
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the  issue  of  convertable  notes,  and  the  increase  of  1 4,000,000  yen  in 
the  specie  reserve,  and  the  amount  loaned  out  in  1907  exceeds  the  loan 
of  1906  by  21,000,000  yen. 

EUROPE  AND  NIPPON  TRADE. 

flln  a  recent  interview  the  Captain  of  Hakata  Maru,  Mr.  Murai  spoke 
of  surprising  activity  of  export  trade  in  Europe,  especially  in  connection 
with  Nippon.  Almost  all  the  ships  sailing  out  of  London  for  the  Far 
East  are  freighted  to  the  utmost  capacity.  Besides  the  ships  of  the  Yusen 
and  P.  &  O.  and  other  steamship  companies  which  maintain  regular  ser- 
vices between  Europe  and  the  Orient,  there  are  many  steamships  em- 
ployed. The  total  tonnage  engaged  in  this  transportation  business  amounts 
to  over  1  80,000,000  tons.  In  spite  of  this,  there  is  not  adequate  facility 
in  the  handling  of  the  export  goods  from  European  ports  for  Nippon. 
On  the  contrary,  and  in  strong  contrast  the  export  from  Nippon  into 
Europe  is  amazingly  small.  For  example,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
employ  twelve  steamers  of  their  own  of  above  6,000  tons  each,  on  their 
European  service.  In  addition  to  the  twelve  they  are  compelled  to 
charter  the  Ceylon,  the  Bombey,  the  Columbo,  to  handle  the  business. 
Even  with  all  these  ships,  they  still  find  it  impossible  to  afford  customers 
adequate  facility,  so  the  company  have  chartered  three  more  British 
ships,  but  these  British  ships  which  the  company  have  chartered  are  em- 
ployed only  one  way — from  European  ports  to  Nippon,  and  not  from 
Nippon  ports  back  to  Europe.  ^jThe  following  is  a  table  showing  the 
import  and  export  trade  between  Nippon  and  the  leading  European 
countries: 

Country  Exported  to  Imported  from 

England 20,639,229  yen  107,085,450  yen 

France    39,943,676  6,629,567 

Germany    ...10,453,479  44,493,568 

Italy    13,021,954  867,608 

Belgium   ....    1,975,247  12,705,133 

Austria    ....    1,122,905  2,325,860 

Sweden    ....        63,384  2,892,911 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  RAILWAYS. 

flThe  revised  estimate  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  railways 
covering  the  period  of  twelve  years,  bginning  with  1907,  is  given  us  at 
174,523,365  yen,  of  which  the  amount  to  be  devoted  for  construction 
is  113,185,175,  and  the  proportion  for  improvements  and  maintenance 
is  61,338,190  yen. 

THE  SILK  MARKET. 

jjThe  silk  market  has  been  strong  till  the  close  of  October,  1907.  The 
financial   disturbances  in  America  and  Europe  effected   the  silk  market 
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first  and  in  a  more  violent  degree  than  any  other  trade.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  raw  silk  has  been  marked.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  gravely 
questioned  whether  a  large  quantity  of  the  silk  would  find  a  purchaser 
at  any  reasonable  price.  The  panicky  condition  continued  well  into  the 
closing  days  of  1907,  and  the  prices  wandered  around  930  or  940  yen 
mark.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  silk  merchants.this  sad  condi- 
tion is  not  the  result  of  the  panic  which  prevailed  in  the  stock  markets  of 
the  West,  but  is  entirely  due  to  the  bankruptcy  and  wreck  of  many  large 
American  companies,  and  also  to  the  tremendous  fall  in  the  copper 
market.  While  the  financial  circles  in  America  are  very  far  from  at- 
taining their  normal  condition,  the  affairs  in  Europe,  according  to  present 
indications,  are  not  quite  as  bad,  and  the  silk  merchants  expect  some 
spring  orders,  and  this  expectation  is  doing  more  to  recover  the  silk  market 
to  its  normal  condition  than  any  other  one  thing.  With  all  that,  silk 
valued  at  116,000,000  yen  was  exported  in  1907  and  compared  to 
1906,  it  shows  the  increase  of  6,000,000  yen.  While  the  monetary 
value  of  silk  shows  a  decided  gain,  the  quantity  of  silk  exported  shows 
entirely  a  different  figure.  In  1907  the  total  amount  of  silk  exported  Tva? 
about  9,000,000  pounds,  while  in  1 906,  it  amounted  to  about  1  0,000- 
000  pounds,  and  therefore  there  is  a  decrease  of  about  1 ,000,000 
pounds  in  quantity. 

CHINA  IN   1907. 

flAs  at  the  end  of  1 906,  so  to-day  it  has  to  be  said  of  the  past  year  that 
the  main  characteristics  are  tendencies  and  strivings  that  have  yet  to  be- 
come materialized  rather  than  tangible  results.  The  movement  in  the 
direction  of  reform  begun  in  1 905  was  continued,  and,  although  many 
of  its  features  stamp  it  as  ill-considered  and  ill-controlled,  there  is  clearly 
a  growing  knowledge  of  shortcomings  to  be  recorded,  as  well  as  of  what 
should  be  aimed  at  by  the  nation.  In  some  particulars  the  last  twelve 
months  have  supplied  the  test — a  modest  test — of  time  to  the  reforms  so 
hurriedly  launched  in  1 906,  and  on  the  whole  the  results  have  been 
favourable  to  the  good  faith  behind  the  movement,  even  while  serving  to 
adjust  the  perspective  of  onlookers  whose  expectations  took  little  heed  of 
the  difficulties  in  China's  path.  To  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  fal- 
lacy of  generalization  more  applicable  than  to  China,  with  its  vast  extent 
of  territory,  its  scarcity  of  communications  and  its  diverse  population. 
Consequently  all  attempts  to  summarize  situations  in  general  terms  must 
lack  some  measure  of  accuracy  in  their  application  to  individual  portions 
of  the  Empire,  and  we  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  indicating 
symptoms  which  by  their  increasing  dissemination  appear  to  be  gaining 
for  themselves  the  hall-mark  of  universality.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to 
single  out  one  characteristic  feature  that  seems  to  dominate  the  past  year, 
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it  must  be  so  styled  the  drawing  together  of  the  nation,  the  dawning  of  a 
national  feeling.  It  has  manifested  itself  in  many  ways.  More  lively 
interest  is  taken  in  the;  affairs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  of  other 
provinces;  the  campaign  against  foreign-built  railways  has  elicited  an  ex- 
change of  sympathy  or  support  between  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country;  while  to  promote  a  feeling  of  imperial  solidarity  a  Traveling 
Commissioner  in  the  person  of  Yang  Shih-chi,  Vice-President  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Works  and  Commerce,  was  by  Decree  dated 
August  21  sent  to  visit  the  Chinese  communities  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Moreover,  tradition  was  so  far  departed  from  that  a  party  of  25  stu- 
dents belonging  to  families  who  had  settled  many  generations  before  in 
Java  were  not  only  permitted  to  come  to  China  to  complete  their  studies, 
but  were  assured  of  a  special  welcome  on  their  arrival.  ^[Noth- 
ing is  more  symptomatic  of  the  transition  stage  through  which 
China  is  passing  than  the  uncertainty  that  has  prevailed  in  the  counsels  of 
Peking  and  has  found  expression  in  a  bewildering  series  of  changes 
among  the  occupants  of  the  higher  posts  of  the  Empire.  Two  only  of 
the  eight  (now  nine  with  the  inclusion  of  Manchuria)  viceroyalties  have 
retained  the  same  viceroys  throughout  the  year,  while  governorships  have 
been  subjected  to  similar  modifications.  One  Viceroy,  Tsen  Chun- 
hsuen,  has  held  or  has  been  appointed  to  no  less  than  five  posts  during 
the  year  before  being  allowed  to  retire  into  private  life;  three  Governors 
were  appointed  to  Heilungkiang  in  the  first  three  months  of  its  existence 
as  a  province;  at  least  seven  incumbents  were  nominated  in  as  many 
months  to  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Communications.  The  close  of 
1 906  found  Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-kai  apparently  under  a  cloud  in  regard 
to  the  Imperial  favour,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  his  opponents  at 
Court  to  complete  the  estrangement  between  the  Palace  and  the  powerful 
Viceroy  at  Tientsin.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  forces  of  reaction 
were  in  the  ascendant;  Viceroy  Yuan  resigned  many  of  his  offices,  while 
even  his  own  special  creation,  the  direction  of  army  affairs,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  quondam  friend,  but  now  acknowledged  rival,  Tleh 
Liang.  To  what  extent  these  resignations  were  voluntary,  it  is  difficult 
to  sa'y;  but  subsequent  events  have  shown  that,  if  H.  E.  Yuan  stooped, 
it  was  to  conquer,  and  his  opponents  were  left  to  derive  what  satisfaction 
they  could  from  Decrees  reprimanding  Tang  Shao-yi,  his  chief  protege. 
On  August  24  the  feelings  of  the  Throne  towards  Viceroy  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  were  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  when  an  Edict,  osten- 
sibly dealing  with  the  Yunkuei  provinces,  contrived  to  hold  him  up  with 
their  Excellencies  Tuan  Fang  and  Chang  Chih-tung  as  model  officials  of 
the  Empire.  Within  a  fortnight,  on  September  4,  H.  E.  Yuan  was  ap- 
pointed Grand  Councillor  and  President  of  the  Waiwupu,  and  the  close 
of  the  year  finds  him,  to  all  outward  appearances,  firmly  established  in 
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the  Capital  as  the  strong  man  of  China.  H.  E.  Chang  Chih-tung, 
despite  his  years,  also  exchanged  a  Viceroyalty  for  a  position  in  the 
Central  Government,  and  as  Grand  Secretary  and  Comptroller-General 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  power  behind 
the  Throne.  Prince  Chun  and  Duke  Tsai  Tseh  also  call  for  mention 
as  sharers  of  the  same  power.  Prince  Ching  appears  content  to  follow 
the  lead  of  Yuan  Shih-kai;  his  son  and  heir,  Prince  Tsai  Chen,  re- 
signed the  Presidency  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  on  being  denounced 
by  a  Censor,  although  the  latter  was  cashiered,  and  from  that  time  has 
remained  in  private  life.  H.  E.  Chang  Chih-tung  has  been  succeeded 
at  Wuchang  by  H.  E.  Chao  Erh-sen,  formerly  Tartar  General  at 
Mukden,  while  H.  E.  Yang  Shih-hsiang  is  Acting  Viceroy  of  Chihli. 
The  Canton  Viceroyalty  has  experienced  many  vicissitudes,  having  passed 
during  the  year  under  the  administration  of  Chou  Fu,  Tsen  Chun-hsuen 
and  Chang  Jen-chun.  ^Although  there  may  not  be  many  concrete  facts 
to  record  under  the  heading  of  Reforms,  some  idea  of  the  progress  that 
China  is  unconsciously  making  may  be  obtained  from  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  Japan  in  October.  At  a  meeting  of  Chinese  reformers  held 
in  Tokio,  Liang  Chi-chao,  one  of  the  speakers,  was  driven  off  the  stage 
under  threats  of  personal  violence  for  being  a  reactionary  and  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  reform.  Nine  years  ago  Liang  Chi-chao  fled  to  Japan 
to  escape  the  death  penalty  as  one  of  the  band  of  reformers  whom  the 
Empress  Dowager's  coup  d'etat  effectually  routed.  His  own  views  have 
not  changed  since  the  days  when  he  was  regarded  as  an  ultra-radical 
by  a  conservative  Government ;  but  to-day  the  views  he  held  in  1 898 
have  become  the  avowed  programme  of  the  Peking  authorities,  only  in 
turn  to  appear  reactionary  to  others  of  his  compatriots  who  have  moved 
still  further  in  the  path  of  reform.  T[In  any  given  year  the 
progress  may  well  be  difficult  of  measurement.  Of  the  two  big 
reforms  promulgated  in  1 906  the  suppression  of  opium  has,  per- 
haps, achieved  the  larger  quota  of  success.  The  enforcement  of 
the  regulations  depends  still  on  the  attitude  of  the  local  officials  in  each 
town  or  district,  but  the  year  has  seen  a  marked  growth  in  popular  dis- 
favour of  the  practice  of  opium  smoking.  In  Peking  officials  have  been 
suspended  or  dismissed  from  their  posts  for  failure  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  habit,  while  in  one  or  two  cases  the  death  of  an  official  has  been  at- 
tributed to  his  abstention  from  opium.  On  October  1 0  it  was  found 
necessary  to  extend  by  three  months  the  term  within  which  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  the  provinces  would  be  expected  to  give  up  smok- 
ing. During  the  year  opium  dens  in  numerous  towns  were  closed,  but 
in  very  few  instances  have  strict  measures  been  adopted  to  curtail  the 
sale   of   the   drug.      In  view,    however,    of   the   popular   feeling   against 
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opium  both  the  sale  and  the  production  tend  to  diminish  automatically, 
if  slowly,  jjln  the  matter  of  education  the  past  year  has  acted  as  a  mild 
test  of  sincerity  of  the  movement  inaugurated  in  1905  and  1906  amid 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  Here  again,  the  feeling  of  the  nation  has 
been  roused  in  favour  of  modern  education,  but  in  numerous  instances 
schools  opened  in  the  heyday  of  public  enthusiasm  have  been  forced  to 
close  down,  because  neither  teacher  nor  funds,  in  the  last  resort  not  even 
pupils  were  forthcoming.  China  has  yet  to  learn  the  advantage  of  well- 
considered  methodical  action  over  enthusiastic  spurts  in  the  attainment 
of  real  reform.  IjThe  second  annual  examination  for  Returned  Students 
was  held  in  Peking  on  October  4  and  6,  but  certain  innovations  regard- 
ing the  marking  of  papers  according  to  an  arbitrary  appraisal  of  the 
value  of  the  candidate's  foreign  degree  provoked  dissatisfaction  and  may 
cause  the  examination  to  fall  into  disrepute.  A  competitive  examination 
for  students  proceeding  to  America  was  instituted  in  1907,  and  the  of- 
ficial imprimatur  was  placed  on  foreign  education  by  the  dispatch  of  25 
Shansi  students  to  England  to  complete  their  education,  of  1 5  military 
cadets  for  service  with  the  French  Army  and  of  eight  midshipmen  to 
serve  on  board  the  China  squadron  of  the  British  Navy.  ^[From 
this  attitude  towards  foreign  education  it  will  be  inferred  that 
the  official  relations  of  the  Chinese  Government  towards  foreign  coun- 
tries has  remained  friendly.  Nevertheless  the  year  proved  an  abnor- 
mally busy  one  for  the  Waiwupu.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  how- 
ever, any  tendency  to  friction  has  been  confined  to  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Central  and  the  Provincial  authorities  concerned  rather  than 
between  the  Chinese  and  a  foreign  Government.  Notably  has  this  been 
the  case  in  the  matter  of  railway  concessions  and  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  British  Government  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  on  the 
West  River.  With  her  powerful  neighbors  to  the  North  and  East 
China  has  contrived  to  arrive  at  various  understandings,  although  the 
New  Year  finds  the  boundary  question  in  regard  to  Chientao  or  the 
Middle  Island  still  unsettled.  Neither  Japan  nor  China  has  shown  any 
signs  of  giving  way  from  its  original  standpoint,  but  there  are  as  yet  no 
symptoms  that  the  difficulty  is  to  be  solved  by  other  than  diplomatic 
means.  The  Yalu  Forestry  question  also  remains  unsettled  as  far  as 
any  satisfactory  agreement  is  concerned.  flThe  year  saw  the  restoration 
of  Manchuria  to  China,  and  the  three  Eastern  Provinces  were  formed 
into  a  Viceroyalty  under  H.  E.  Hsu  Shih-chang,  with  their  Excellencies 
Tang  Shao-yi,  Chu  Chia-pao  and  Cheng  Teh-chuan,  Governors  of  Feng- 
tien,  Kirin  and  Heilungkiang,  respectively,  at  the  end  of  December. 
Order  prevails  in  the  southern  province,  but  little  success  has  been 
achieved   in   suppressing   the   lawlessness   of   the   two  northern   provinces. 
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Branches  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  have  been  established  at 
Tairen,  Antung,  Tatungkou  and  Mukden,  while  a  number  of  towns  in 
the  interior  have  been  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The  general  situation, 
however,  is  dominated  by  Japan's  high-handed  policy.  China's  weak- 
ness and  Japan's  aggressiveness  threaten  to  undermine  the  commercial 
interests  of  all  other  Powers  in  this  Viceroyalty.  ^Proposals  have 
been  made  to  bring  Mongolia  into  line  with  the  other  provinces  of 
the  Empire;  but  no  definite  scheme  has  yet  materialized.  Kashgar, 
however,  becomes  an  open  port.  TfH.  E.  Chang  Yin-tang,  Assist- 
ant Imperial  Resident,  arrived  at  Lhasa  on  January  1  3,  and  has  since 
urged  the  Peking  Government  to  lose  no  time  in  meeting  all  its  obli- 
gations to  the  Indian  Government,  in  order  that  China  may  be  free 
to  proceed  with  the  reorganization  of  Tibet.  The  Minister  of  War  has 
decided  to  send  foreign-modelled  troops  to  garrison  the  country.  A 
colonization  scheme  was  formulated  by  the  Szechuan  authorities,  but  has 
achieved  no  success,  and  the  Tibetans  both  on  the  Chinese  border  and 
in  a  large  extent  of  territory  generally  included  in  China  proper  give 
little  or  no  evidence  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  at  Peking,  flln 
sharp  contradistinction  to  the  year  1 906  the  past  twelve  months  have 
been  prolific  in  disturbances  of  greater  or  less  importance.  Probably  no 
province  has  escaped  altogether,  while  in  ten  or  more  the  situation  at  one 
time  or  another  was  sufficiently  acute  to  cause  the  authorities  anxiety. 
The  year  opened  with  a  disastrous  famine  raging  in  Northern  Kiangsu 
and  in  the  adjoining  portions  of  Anhui,  Shantung,  and  Honan;  scarcity 
prevailed  in  many  other  districts  during  the  succeeding  months,  and  this 
added  to  a  general  enhancement  of  prices  and  irregularity  in  the  rate 
of  exchange  pressed  hard  on  the  poorer  classes.  Most  of  the  disturb- 
ances are  attributable  to  a  scarcity  of  rice  or  to  the  actions  of  local  of- 
ficials tending  to  raise  the  cost  of  living.  At  the  same  time  "revolution- 
ary" forces  have  been  particularly  active,  although  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  these  from  unsophisticated  bandits.  The  notorious 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  has  throughout  the  year  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, although  much  uncertainty  prevails  regarding  his  whereabouts.  To 
his  agency  are  attributed  the  disturbances  at  Huangkang,  Kuantung,  in 
May  and  simultaneously  at  Lienchou  and  Pakhoi.  Bodies  of  troops 
had  also  to  be  mobilized  to  deal  with  a  large  gang  of  bandits  who  at- 
tacked the  Methodist  Mission  Church  at  Hsinchio  in  Chekiang  in  March 
and  with  considerable  unrest  in  Shantung  still  earlier  in  the  year.  Avow- 
edly anti-foreign  disturbances  on  a  serious  scale  were  confined  to  the 
trouble  at  Kaihsien,  Szechuan,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  when  a  number 
of  missionaries  were  attacked  and  severely  handled,  and  to  the  Kanchou 
(S.    Kiangsi)    disturbance    in    September,    when    an    Italian   priest   was 
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murdered.  Shensi,  Hupeh  Honan,  Hunan  and  Anhui  were  also  the 
scenes  of  riots,  while  nearer  home  we  had  Chekiang  in  a  continual  fer- 
ment and  a  series  of  outrages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Settlement  cul- 
minating in  the  murder  of  Police  Constable  Morrow  on  March  1  1 . 
|[On  July  6  the  whole  of  Chinese  officialdom  was  rudely  shaken  by  the 
assassination  of  H.  E.  En  Ming,  Governor  of  Anhui,  by  a  subordinate 
representing  the  advanced  school  of  Chinese  reformers.  At  once  a  re- 
actionary wave  passed  over  the  country  and  to  it  may  be  attributed  the 
closing  of  many  schools.  Stringent  precautions  were  ordered  against 
students  from  Japan  in  general  and  a  vindictive  crusade  was  started 
against  the  family  and  friends  of  the  assassin.  To  the  general  feeling 
of  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  revolutionary  activity  may  be  set 
down  the  Decree  of  October  1  7,  which  held  Viceroys  and  Governors 
responsible  for  any  unrest  in  their  territories  after  six  months  from  the 
time  of  their  assuming  the  reins  of  office.  flThe  reference  to  edicts  re- 
calls the  fact  that  few  years  within  recent  times  have  been  so  prolific  of 
Imperial  pronouncements  of  a  striking  character  as  the  period  under  re- 
view. Considerations  of  space  prevent  more  than  the  recital  of  the  more 
important.  On  February  1 8  officials  throughout  the  Empire  were  or- 
dered to  select  fit  and  proper  men  to  work  under  them  and  to  refrain 
from  showing  partiality  or  nepotism.  The  three  months,  August  to 
October,  were  peculiarly  rich  in  Edicts.  On  August  2  appeared  the 
Encouragement  of  Trade  Edict,  which  offered  high  rank  to  merchants 
and  others  who  devoted  certain  sums  of  money  to  the  establishment  of 
industries.  On  August  1  0  the  obliteration  of  distinctions  between  Man- 
chus  and  Chinese  was  ordered  and  on  October  9  a  further  step  in 
this  direction  was  taken  by  abolishing  the  different  jurisdictions  relating 
to  the  periods  of  mourning  observed  by  these  two  sections  of  the  people 
in  respect  of  parents.  Manchus  were  bidden  to  extend  their  time  of 
mourning  from  100  days  to  27  months,  the  period  observed  by  Chinese. 
On  September  27  another  Edict  decreed  the  abolition  of  Manchu  gar- 
risons. On  August  1  3  was  created  by  Edict  a  Department  for  drawing 
up  regulations  for  Constitutional  Government.  Local  self-government 
Councils  were  commanded  to  be  framed  throughout  the  Empire  on 
September  30;  the  Minister  of  Education  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  of  universal  education  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  to 
devise  a  scheme  of  local  self-government,  while  officials  in  all  provinces 
were  charged  to  select  able  men  to  explain  the  principles  of  constitutional 
government  to  the  people.  The  famous  Missionary  Edict  appeared  on 
October  1  ;  Viceroys  and  Governors  were  to  collate  treaties  dealing  with 
the  subject  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  subordinates;  converts  and  non- 
converts  alike  were  pronounced  to  be  the  children  and  subjects  of  the 
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Emperor,  were  ordered  to  keep  the  peace  among  themselves,  while  of- 
ficials were  forbidden  to  show  favouritism  to  one  section  or  the  other. 
Finally  on  October  19  further  steps  to  abolish  nepotism  were  taken  by 
Decree  and  the  Assembly  for  the  study  of  Government  affairs  already 
in  working  order  in  Peking  was  to  be  reproduced  throughout  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire,  jjln  spite  of  the  deadlock  in  Chekiang,  where  the 
opposition  of  the  proivncials  is  delaying  the  final  negotiations  with 
British  and  Chinese  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  the 
Soochow-Ningpo  line;  in  spite  too  of  the  wrangling  and  muddling 
that  hampers  the  Canton-Hankow  line  and  the  construction  of  lines  in 
the  West,  progress  has  been  made  in  railway  communication.  Through 
traffic  was  resumed  on  the  Manchurian  railways  on  December  1 .  The 
Hsinminturi-Mukden  line  has  been  redeemed  by  China  at  a  cost  of 
$1,666,000.  The  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  has  been  extended  to 
Chinkiang  and  should  be  completed  within  a  few  months  to  Nanking; 
the  Kalgan  Railway,  built  entirely  by  Chinese,  of  which  the  first  section 
was  opened  on  September  30,  1 906,  has  been  steadily  pushed  forward ; 
the  Chentung-Taiyuan  branch  of  the  Peking-Hankow  line  was  opened 
on  December  6,  the  construction  of  the  1 82  miles  having  taken  three 
years  and  three  months,  while  another  branch  from  Kaifeng  to  Chenchou 
was  opened  earlier  in  the  year.  Work  on  the  Canton-Kowloon  Railway 
is  also  being  pushed  on  rapidly.  In  February  an  agreement  was  signed 
in  Paris  for  the  extension  of  the  Hanoi-Laokai  line  to  Yunnanfu;  but 
this  railway  has  aroused  considerable  opposition  both  in  China  and  else- 
where, and  efforts  are  being  made  to  redeem  it  by  purchase. — North 
China  Herald. 
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THE  NIPPON  NAVY  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

BY  TANI  TATSUO. 

"There  she  goes,"  came  from  under  a  naval  cap,  and  the  autumn  sun 
was  picking  out  with  that  dainty  grace  of  a  Tosa  artist,  the  rank  of  the 
officer  upon  its  gold  braids.  It  was  hardly  an  exclamation,  no  gestures,  the 
arms  of  the  officer  were  folded  over  his  chest.  There  was  a  slight  nod,  and 
the  light  that  was  within  his  eyes,  flashed  out  like  a  spark,  toward  the  waters 
of  the  harbor: —     "There  she  goes,  our  declaration  of  independence." 

It  was  the  21st  of  November,  1907.  Place:  the  Kure  Dockyard.  Up 
the  hillside  and  far  out  on  the  bay,  screened  in  with  a  faint  touch  of  water- 
color,  which  might  have  been  the  ghosts  of  the  hills  far  away,  the  smoke  of  the 
royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  shelving  itself  up  toward  the  skies. 

It  was  the  launching  of  the  armoured  cruiser  Ibuki,  of   1 4,600  tons. 

But  why  this  remark  from  the  officer?  Why  the  flash  of  the  prophet's 
soul  in  his  eyes?  Why  is  the  Ibuki  the  declaration  of  independence  for  the 
Imperial  Navy  of  Nippon? 

This  is  the  answer,  quite  simple.  Every  plate  of  steel,  every  rivet,  tube, 
pillar,  every  scrap  of  steel  or  iron  which  entered  into  the  making  of  th?s 
great  armoured  cruiser,  was  the  product  of  Nippon  manufacture.  The  entire 
material  for  the  construction  of  this  ship  had  been  manufactured  by  the  Kure 
Steel  Works  and  Edamitsu  Iron  Works. 

At  the  Yokosuka  Dockyard,  and  at  the  Kure  itself,  and  for  that  matter 
at  many  another  shop  we  have  launched  and  constructed  ships  quite  as  pre- 
tentious as  the  Ibuki.  The  battleship  A\(i  is  of  19,800  tons,  and  the  Satsuma 
is  of  19,350  tons,  much  heavier,  more  powerful,  more  pretentious  than  the 
Ibuki  itself,  therefore.  Moreover,  the  Tsuh.uba,  which  carried  the  sun-flag 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  is  the  sister  ship  of  the  Ibuki,  and  built  in 
Nippon  also.  Still,  none  of  these  ships  have  the  historic  significance  of  the 
Ibuki:  for  this  reason — with  all  those  ships,  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  ma- 
terial for  construction  has  been  furnished  by  foreign  iron  works.  Not  so 
with  the  Ibuki;  the  launching  of  the  Ibuki  placed  a  white  stone  on  the  annals 
of  the  Nippon  Navy. 

The  battleship  Fuji,  which  had  the  honor  of  carrying  His  Royal  Highness, 
Prince  Higashi  Fushimi  as  the  personal  representative  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  steamed  into  the  Harbor  of  Kure  at  9:30  in  the  morning.  It 
steamed  out  of  it  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  launching  was  all  over  within 
one  hour  and  a  half.  But  the  meaning  of  this  chapter  of  the  naval  history 
of  Nippon,  to  us  of  Nippon  in  particular  and  to  the  world  at  large,  will 
doubtless  be  read  through  a  hundred,  possibly  many  hundred  years  to  come. 

One  more  claim  to  attention  has  the  Ibuki.  The  keel  of  this  great  ship 
was  laid  on  the  22nd  of  May;  it  was  launched  on  21st  November,  1907 — 
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therefore  it  took  exactly  six  months  between  the  laying  down  of  her  keel  and 
the  launching.  At  the  same  dockyard,  the  battleship  Satsuma  took  eight 
months  between  the  date  of  laying  down  her  keel  to  the  time  of  her  launching. 
The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  laid  down  the  keel  of  Admiral  Evans'  flag-ship, 
which  is  leading  the  battleship  fleet  out  upon  the  Pacific  to-day,  in  March, 
1 903.     She  was  launched  on  September  29th,  1 904,  taking  eighteen  months. 

Remarkable,  is  it  not,  that  the  first  armoured  ship  constructed  entirely  of 
the  materials  manufactured  in  Nippon  should  hold  so  happy  a  record  that 
only  the  British  yards  can  match  it?  And  then  too,  remember  that  in  the 
case  of  the  battleship  Satsuma,  which  took  eight  months  between  the  laying 
down  of  her  keel  and  the  date  of  launching  it,  was  given  the  advantage  of 
night  work.  Not  so  with  the  Ibuki,  and  the  building  of  the  Ibuki  places  the 
Nippon  Navy  in  entirely  a  different  world  than  the  one  Admiral  Togo  found 
in  the  early  days  of  February,  1904.  Through  the  progress  of  the  Russo- 
Nippon  War,  it  was  quite  true  that  if  Nippon  had  lost  a  battleship,  she  could 
not  replace  it  under  any  circumstances,  as  long  as  the  war  continued.  Things 
have  changed.  From  this  day  on  we  can  build  a  new  ship  for  every  damaged 
or  sunken  battleship,  and  that  within  a  year  and  a  half.  On  many  a  stormy 
day,  when  the  sea  was  milk  and  lead,  off  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  Ad- 
miral Togo  upon  the  bridge  of  the  Mikasa,  strained  his  eyes  into  the  heartless 
distance,  with  what  anguish  of  soul  nobody  will  ever  know,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  discover,  by  a  super-natural  feat  of  vision,  the  spot  where  the 
Hatsuse  and  the  Yashima  had  hit  a  double  chain  of  mines  and  gone  down. 
And  the  launching  of  the  Ibuki  is  to  deliver  the  future  admirals  of  our  navy 
from  just  such  torture,  a  million  times  worse  than  death,  as  was  Admiral 
Togo's.  It  was  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  eyes  of  the  naval  officer  at 
the  Kure  Dockyard,  flashed  in  the  early  light  of  the  21st  of  November,  1907. 

The  growth  of  the  Nippon  Navy  after  the  Russo-Nippon  War,  is  quite 
as  remarkable  as  the  almost  incredible  advance  in  the  scope  and  ability  of  her 
dockyard  facilities.  The  Imperial  Navy  of  Nippon  has  been  under  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  the  West  ever  since  the  War,  but  I  wonder  how  many  people, 
outside  of  Nippon,  realize  to-day  this  simple  fact — the  power  of  the  Im- 
perial Navy  of  Nippon  even  in  the  materiel,  pure  and  simple,  is  about  three 
times  as  efficient  as  the  combined  fleet  which  Admiral  Togo  led  out  of  Sasebo 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1904.  He  had  six  battle-ships  then;  the  Mikasa, 
the  Asahi,  the  Hatsuse,  the  Fuji,  the  Shikishima,  and  the  Yashima.  The 
Yashima  was  an  old  vessel;  practically  there  were,  therefore,  five  effective 
battle-ships.  We  had  also  six  armoured  cruisers;  the  Tokiwa,  the  Izumo, 
the  Yakumo,  the  Asama,  the  I  wale,  and  the  Azuma,  to  which  later  on,  were 
added  two  new  armoured  cruisers,  the  Nisshin  and  the  Kasuga.  Within  two 
years  after  the  War,  we  have  added  nine  battle-ships  and  five  armoured 
cruisers;  in  short,  the  number  of  vessels  which  can  take  their  station  on  the 
battle  line  was  raised  from  eleven  under  Admiral  Togo's  command  on  the 
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6th  of  February,  to  twenty-six  to-day.  Within  a  year,  even  this  number  will 
be  made  larger  by  the  addition  of  the  A\(i  and  the  Salsuma.  Let  us  be 
content  with  the  bare  mention  of  their  salient  features;  they  are  remarkable 
enough  to  tell  an  eloquent  tale.  They  are  to  carry  twelve  1 2-inch  guns, 
forty-five  calibres  long,  ten  6-inch  guns  fifty  calibres  long.  They  can  com- 
mand eight  1 2-inch  guns  ahead,  ten  1 2-inch  guns  broadside,  and  eight  1 2- 
inch  guns  astern.  In  addition  to  these  we  are  to  have  within  a  few  years, 
four  armoured  cruisers  of  over  1 4,000  tons,  carrying  very  much  heavier 
armament  than  the  Ibufyi. 

On  January  25th,  1805,  with  a  haunting  dread  of  losing  touch  with  the 
allied  fleet,  Lord  Nelson  wrote  to  Acton  at  Palermo;  "You  will  believe  my 
anxiety.  I  have  neither  ate,  drunk  or  slept  with  any  comfort  since  last  Sun- 
day" (January  20th).  It  had  been  a  nightmare  of  Nelson  through  his 
tortuous  days  over  the  Mediterranean,  off  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  this  lack  of  fast 
cruisers,  without  which  no  naval  commander  could  be  the  master  of  just  the 
knowledge  about  the  movement  of  his  enemies,  so  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  issue.  Lord  Nelson  never,  to  his  dying  moment,  ceased  to  curse  the 
"damned  information  of  General  Bremeton,"  which  threw  him  off  the  scent 
of  the  allied  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  when,  as  he  says,  he  would  have  given 
many  years  of  his  life  just  to  get  at  Admiral  Villeneux;  and  in  the  lighter 
cruisers  and  despatch  boats,  the  Nippon  Navy  has  increased  the  number 
from  twenty-eight  of  the  Russo-Nippon  War  days,  to  forty-eight  at  present. 

Nippon  has  increased  the  number  of  her  battleships  from  four  at  the 
close  of  the  Russo-Nippon  War,  to  eleven  of  the  present  day.  Of  this  num- 
ber, five  are  Russian  prizes. 

Detailed  information  about  the  Nippon  Navy  in  general,  and  on  the 
construction  of  its  battleships  in  particular,  the  outside  world  has  none.  There 
is  a  hasty  idea,  and  vague  as  hasty,  abroad  (and  this,  among  so  eminent  an 
authority  on  the  navies  of  the  world  as  Captain  Janes  of  "All-the-World's- 
Fighting-ships"  fame)  that  Nippon  simply  repaired  these  Russian  ships;  and 
therefore  they  are  at  most  of  doubtful  value.  An  error.  Nippon  did  not 
repair  the  Russian  ships:  she  rebuilt  them.  In  all  essentials,  they  are  new 
battleships.  In  most  cases,  all  that  Nippon  constructors  utilized  of  these 
Russian  prizes  were  their  keels  and  skeletons.  They  retained  the  name  of  the 
old  Russian  prizes.  Why?  It  is  not  easy  to  explain,  perhaps.  But  some- 
how— and  this,  the  soldier,  the  world  over,  knows  it  well — the  sight  of  the 
sun-round  flag  winnowing  the  sun  and  wind  of  the  Nippon  Sea  at  the  halyard 
of  the  very  ship,  which  on  the  historic  day  of  the  27th  May,  1905,  upheld 
the  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  swells  the  bosom  of  our  navy  men.  That,  I  think, 
is  the  reason. 

Take,  if  you  like,  the  story  of  the  Russian  battleship,  Orel;  hers  is  the 
tale  of  all  the  rest.     When  she  was  towed  into  our  naval  harbor  of  Maizuru, 
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the  Orel  had  both  on  port  and  star-board,  over  forty  "gate-ways"  and 
windows,  which  her  original  builder  had  not  given  her.  Up  the  forward 
funnel  she  had  a  rent  of  1 2  feet  square.  Her  1 2-inch  guns  were  shot  to 
pieces ;  her  upper  decks  were  riddled  like  honey-comb,  and  presented  a  specta- 
cle very  common  in  the  back  yards  of  many  a  factory  in  Pittsburg.  You  had 
to  take  somebody's  word  in  locating  her  gun  positions;  your  own  eyes  could 
never  have  distinguished  them. 

In  November,  1907,  a  battleship  was  commissioned  which  was  called 
the  "Irvami."  If  you  look  through  a  statistical  work  on  the  navy  of  Nippon, 
you  will  find  that  the  Irvami  was  the  old  Russian  Orel.  Were  you  to  spend 
a  year  in  examining  into  the  new  battleship,  all  that  you  can  find  of  the 
Russian  Orel  is  its  heroic  memory.  All  the  12-inch  guns  that  Irvami  carries 
to-day  are  entirely  new  and  of  new  type,  quite  different  from  those  she  had 
carried  in  the  days  of  the  Orel.  Not  only  the  12-inch  guns,  but  there  re- 
mains not  a  single  gun  that  she  used  to  carry  when  she  was  the  pride  of  the 
Russian  Navy.  As  the  world  knows,  she  was  of  the  Borodino  type, — that  is 
in  her  old  days.  The  new  Irvami  has  nothing  of  the  type.  In  the  old  days 
the  Orel  carried  an  enormous  weight  and  structure  above  her  water  line.  The 
most  serious  defect  of  the  Orel  in  particular,  and  the  Borodino  type  in  general 
was  in  the  stability  of  the  ships.  The  fateful  day  in  May,  1905,  showed 
how  top-heavy  they  all  were.  In  the  days  of  its  Russian  glory,  the  Orel 
used  to  carry  a  large  number  of  officers'  cabins  sumptuously  furnished.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  heavy  armament,  and  even  certain  portions  of  her  ma- 
chinery, were  placed  high  above  the  water  line.  The  Irvami  has  not  a  hint 
of  any  of  this.  In  the  building  of  the  Irvami,  somebody  completely  razed  off 
one  deck  from  the  upper  structure  of  the  old  Orel,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
principal  armament  and  number  of  other  heavy  weights  were  brought  down 
by  a  distance  of  one  deck.  The  Orel  was  distinguished  by  two  tall  funnels. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  can  you  see  in  the  Irvami;  her  funnels  are  low.  As  she 
stands  to-day,  the  Irvami  rides  well  on  the  water.  Her  stability  is  perhaps 
the  least  concern  to  her  officers.  The  following  comparative  table  which 
shows  the  difference  in  her  armament  alone,  is  eloquent: 


Guns 

Orel 

Irvami 

1 2-inch 

4 

4 

8-inch 

0 

6 

6-inch 

12 

0 

3-inch 

20 

0 

1 2-pounder 

0 

20 

3-pounder 

20 

20 

1 -pounder 

6 

6 

Torpedo   tubi 

5S    4 

4 
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Moreover,  the  new  engine  with  which  she  was  supplied,  has  improved 
considerably  over  the  old  time  speed  of  the  Orel. 

The  Irvami  looks  entirely  different  from  the  Orel;  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  Iwami  differs  from  the  fighting  power  of  the  Orel  quite  as  much  as  her 
looks. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to  look  upon  the  newly  built  battleships 
of  Nippon  which  still  retain  the  old  Russian  names,  as  the  old  hulks  which 
had  gone  through  a  repair  shop. 

According  to  the  official  statement  made  before  the  Imperial  Diet  the 
following  is  comparative  strength  of  the  Nippon  Navy  at  the  time  of  the 
Russo-Nippon  War,  and  at  the  present  day. 

NIPPON  NAVY  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  WAR. 

Class  of  Ships.        Number.  Tonnage. 

Battle-Ships 6  84,652 

Armoured  Cruisers.  .    8  73.982 

Other  classes 44  1 1 1 ,470 

Destroyers    19  6,519 

Torpedo  Boats 80  7,119 

Total  157  283,747 

THE   SHIPS    LOST   DURING   THE   WAR. 

Battle-Ships 2  27,300 

The  Yashima  i 

The  Hatsuse, 
Armoured  Cruisers 
Other  classes 8  1 8,000 

The   Tafyasago, 

The   Yoshino, 

The  Sai-yen, 

The  Miyako, 

The  Hei-en, 

The  Alago,  \i 

The   Oshima, 

The  Kaimon 
Destroyers    2  605 

The  Akatsuki, 

The  Hatori. 
Torpedo  Boats 7  557 

Nos.  34,  35,  42,  48,  51,  53,  69. 


Total  19  Ships  46,571 
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NEW  SHIPS    BUILT  AND   BUILDING  SINCE  THE   WAR. 
Battle-Ships 4  71,500 

The  Katori, 

The  Kashima, 

The  Aki, 

The  Satsuma. 
Armoured  Cruisers 4  56,700 

The    Tsu^uba, 

The  Ikoma, 

The  Kurama, 

The  Ibul(i. 
Other  Classes 5  7,006 

The    Tone, 

The  Yodo, 

The  Mogami. 
Destroyers 33  12,573  "* 

Torpedo  Boats 5  760  '* 

Total         ~b\  148,539 

RUSSIAN    PRIZES. 

Battle-Ships 5  62,524 

The  Iivami, 

The  Sagami, 

The    Tango, 

The  Hizen,  \ 

The  Sun>o. 
Armoured  Cruisers .     . 
Other  Classes 11  71,276 

The  Iki, 

The  Aso, 

The   Tsugaru, 

The  Sopa, 

The  Ofyinoshima, 

The  Mishima, 

The  Suzupa, 

The  Manshu, 

The  Anegarva, 

The  Karasakh 
s    The  Malsue. 
Destroyers 5  1 ,740 

Torpedo   Boats 

Total         ~TT  133,500 
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PRESENT  NAVAL  STRENGTH   OF  NIPPON. 

Battle-Ships     13  191,380 

Armoured    Cruisers..  12  130,683 

Other  Classes 47  165,253 

Destroyers     55  20,508 

Torpedo  Boats 77  7,258 


Total  204  515,082 

Always,  in  the  comparative  study  of  the  different  navies  of  the  world, 
the  Western  students  and  critics  seem  to  go  to  a  table  of  figures  representing 
the  tonnage  of  ships.  And  what,  pray,  has  tonnage  ever  done  for  anyone? 
Nothing;  certainly  never  since  the  days  of  the  Armada.  The  famous  "Nel- 
son touch"  was  never  in  the  tonnage  table;  Togo  annihilated  the  Baltic 
Squadron  at  the  Korean  Strait — not  altogether  because  the  total  tonnage  of 
the  Nippon  battle  line  of  twelve  armoured  ships  was  131,150,  and  the 
combined  tonnage  of  the  twelve  Russian  ships  was  119,106.  Perhaps  the 
determining  factor  in  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  navies  of  the  world,  is 
the  personnel.  "The  chief  factor"  says  Captain  Klado  of  the  Russian  Navy 
in  reviewing  the  Battle  of  the  Nippon  Sea,  "for  the  fleet  to  be  formidable, 
is  the  personnel." 

In  his  farewell  message  to  his  sailors  at  the  close  of  the  Russo-Nippon 
War,  Admiral  Togo  reminded  the  veterans:  "Military  power  is  not  in  ships 
and  armament.     It  is  in  the  invisible  power  which  gives  life  to  them." 

When  the  brig  Raven  was  lost  and  a  Court-marshall  censured  its  captain, 
it  called  out  from  Nelson  the  protest:  "Nor  do  I  regret  the  loss  of  the  Raven, 
compared  to  the  value  of  Captain  Layman's  services,  which  are  a  national 
loss." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  personnel,  there  are  three  things  that  ought  always 
to  be  kept  in  mind ;  first,  the  morale,  the  ideal,  also  the  natural,  racial,  inherent 
endowment  and  aptitude  for  sea,  second,  the  actual  training,  experiences; 
third,  the  number  of  men.  Under  the  first  heading,  the  Nippon  Navy  shines 
in  a  favorable  light.  Her  people  are  the  children  of  the  sea.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  her  sailors  must  have,  from 
their  cradle  days,  spent  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  their  waking  hours  on  sea, 
or  swimming  in  it:  the  sea  sung  lullabies  to  them.  'Way  off  on  the  waves, 
they  are  perfectly  at  home ;  landed  upon  the  hilltop,  they  would  feel  homesick. 
As  for  the  enthusiasm  for  the  fight  in  defence  of  their  homeland,  such  has 
been  their  attitude  that  the  West,  the  good-natured,  money-begetting,  pros- 
perous West,  does  not  like  to  take  the  trouble  of  digging  down  to  the  rock- 
bottom  of  so  puzzling  a  theme  as  the  Nippon  patriotism,  and  dismisses  the 
soldier  of  Nippon  in  that  lordly,  sweeping  way,  by  saying  that  he  is  simply 
crazy,   fanatical.     As  for  the  ideal,  which  after  all  is  the  greatest  motive 
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power  in  the  great  factory  where  men  are  made,  I  suppose  no  Nipponese  asks 
for  a  greater  glory  than  to  approach  as  closely  as  he  might,  to  the  great 
shrine  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Minato,  in  the  city  of  Kobe,  on  that  ancient 
battle-field  where  Kusonoki  Masashige,  the  father  of  Nippon  patriotism, 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  defence  of  the  Imperial  throne,  and  the  Imperial 
land. 

Americans  have  wondered  at  the  achievement  of  the  Nippon  fighting 
men  in  the  last  war.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with  some  of  them, 
not  the  most  illiterate  among  them,  by  the  bye.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
I  quoted  the  paragraph  from  an  open  letter  of  General  Kuroki,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  officers  and  men  of  his  army.  It  was  issued  on  the  last  day  of 
April — just  before  the  famous  May-day  battle  over  the  Yalu.  With  the 
break  of  the  morrow,  (so  runs  the  message)  to  his  men  would  be  given  the 
supreme  opportunity  of  dealing  a  blow  for  the  defence  of  Nippon,  for  the 
honor  of  the  flag;  to  them  will,  also,  be  given  an  opportunity  of  meeting  for 
the  first  time,  the  representatives  of  the  West,  and  of  proving,  once  for  all, 
whether  the  men  of  the  East  could  face  upon  an  arena,  the  men  of  the  West, 
and  on  equal  footing.  All  that  the  brave,  the  loyal,  the  patriotic,  are  able 
to  do  for  their  homeland  and  for  His  Majesty,  is  expected  of  them,  certainly, 
— that  goes  without  saying.  But  of  them,  the  open  letter  went  on  to  say.  more 
than  this  was  expected.  In  the  early  light  of  a  new  day,  when  they  will  have 
the  honor  of  claiming  to  be  the  defender  of  the  sun-flag.  His  Majesty  and 
His  Majesty's  land  expect  of  them  the  accomplishment  of  the  impossible. 
Have  they  seen  a  weak,  slender  mother,  lifting  a  cart  laden  with  many  tons 
of  weight,  when  she  saw  her  baby  under  its  wheel?  The  appeal  was  for  the 
power  of  which  science  knew  little. 

It  was  at  the  Harbor  of  Sasabo,  and  it  was  a  short  time  before  the  United 
Squadron  of  Nippon  weighed  anchor  for  a  destination,  unknown.  The 
officers  aboard  the  men-of-war  saw  the  flag-ship,  the  Mikasa,  shake  out  a 
string  of  bunting  in  the  early  light.  The  signal  called  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  fleet  to  report  aboard  the  Mikasa-  The  officers  were  ushered  into  the 
officers'  quarters  on  the  after-deck  of  the  Mikasa.  The  Admiral  entered. 
Rising  to  their  feet,  the  officers  saluted.  The  Admiral  nodded  to  a  petty 
officer.  He  went.  A  short  time  later  he  returned,  supporting  with  both  of 
his  hands  a  sambo  (which  is  a  white-wood  tray,  used  only  to  support  an 
offering  to  the  gods,  or  the  traditional  "nine-and-one-half  inches" — a  dagger, 
with  which  the  samurai  of  old  used  to  perform  the  rite  of  harakiri).  The 
petty  officer  advanced  to  the  center  of  the  room.  Upon  a  stand  he  placed 
the  white-wood  tray.  On  this  particular  occasion,  there  was  no  offering 
to  the  gods  upon  it;  instead,  the  nine-and-one-half-inches  wrapped  in  white 
paper,  tied  with  the  ceremonial  cord.  Admiral  Togo  spoke  not  a  word;  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  dagger  there  on  the  sambo.  Something  compelled  the 
eyes  of  all  the  officers  toward  that  piece  of  high  tempered  Steel.      All  was 
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silence.  Why  did  not  the  Admiral  speak?  What  need  was  there  for  words? 
The  traditional  nine-and-one-half-inches  spoke  to  the  latter  day  children  of  the 
samurai  the  same  old  message  of  the  brave  days  that  had  been ; — the  message 
of  it  was  as  clear  as  the  sheen  of  the  blade; — "Accomplishment  of  duly,  or 
death."  The  silence  remained  unbroken  for  many,  many  minutes.  Then,  at 
last,  the  newly  appointed  commander  of  the  United  Squadron  of  Nippon 
opened  his  lips,  and  in  his  quiet,  slow,  soft-toned  way,  said;  "Gentlemen,  I 
have  the  honor  of  announcing  to  you  that  the  enemy  of  our  country  flies  the 
Russian  flag.  We  shall  sail  this  morning."  And  that  was  all.  Not  much 
of  a  speech,  you  would  say.  If  I  were  to  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  that 
was  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  speech  made  by  a  fighting  man  to  fighting  men, 
you  may  be  surprised.  Nevertheless,  so  it  is.  It  not  only  went  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  these  men,  this  wordless  speech  of  Admiral  Togo,  but  it  ap- 
pealed straight  to  the  heart,  and  ten  centuries  of  the  fighting  instinct  of 
Yamato  woke  within  the  inner  being  of  these  officers  under  Admiral  Togo, 
and  heard  this  message. 

That  speech  of  Admiral  Togo,  without  words,  without  sound,  lasting 
scarce  five  minutes,  hung  a  star  upon  the  rare  height  of  Nippon  aspiration, 
which  like  the  Fuji,  ever  glimmers  in  the  dreams  of  the  Nippon  soldier,  the 
one  great  ideal  of  his  life. 

We  are  very  slow  to  understand  the  things  that  we  do  not  see,  the  things 
we  cannot  hear,  touch,  smell,  or  feel.  Still,  it  is  the  super-sensuous  that 
really  counts. 

Just  as  the  ideal,  so  is  the  man.     Just  as  the  ideal,  so  is  a  nation. 

The  sailors  of  the  Nippon  Navy  may  or  may  not  have  as  much  intelli- 
gence as  the  sailors  of  the  British  or  French  navies,  the  quality  of  his  muscle 
may  or  may  not  be  as  good  as  the  Danish,  he  certainly  does  not  have  as 
many  pounds  of  flesh  and  bone  as  the  Russian,  but  what  little  the  Nippon 
sailor  may  have  about  him  is  dominated,  transfigured,  by  this  century-old 
ideal  of  his.  With  him,  the  fight  for  his  country  is  not  a  matter  of  ambition, 
neither  is  it  for  glory.  It  is  not  a  question  of  reward,  neither  gain  nor  loss; 
as  with  their  ancestors  who  have  gone  before  them,  the  question  of  the  defense 
of  State  is  a  simple  matter  with  him.  Before  him  is  only  two  things, — either 
that  he  accomplish  his  duty  and  conquer  the  enemies  of  his  State,  or  apologize 
for  his  failure  with  death.  And  it  is  in  this  immaterial,  highly  spiritual  X, 
that  the  Western  critics  and  students  of  the  last  war  should  find  the  solution 
of  the  mystery. 

It  was  before  Port  Arthur,  and  it  was  after  the  first  general  assault  upon 
the  permanent  forts  of  Port  Arthur  had  given  the  blood  baptism  to  the  deso- 
late hillsides  of  the  Liao-tung;  it  was  in  the  small  hours  of  night;  stars  play- 
ing hide-and-seek  behind  uncertain  clouds  of  summer  lighted  the  only  lamps 
that  broke  the  night.  There  were  a  few  hundred  men  dressed  in  white;  at 
their  girdles  were  the  swords  of  old  Nippon.     They  wore  a  heavy  white  cord, 
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which,  passing  under  both  of  their  arms,  crossed  itself  on  their  backs.  (In 
the  old  days  of  the  samurai  in  the  time  of  war,  men  used  to  go  into  action, 
gathering  the  sleeves  with  just  such  cords  to  give  their  arms  freer  play.  Such 
a  white  cord  is  called  i<zsu/fi.)  The  few  hundred  men  with  the  white  tasuk'i 
styled  themselves,  the  White  Tasuki  Band.  They  were  one  of  the  many 
kesshitai,  (that  is  to  say,  a  band  of  men  determined  to  die.)  They  were  about 
to  start  on  their  long  journey.  They  were  to  hurl  themselves  against  the 
Kwakan  Fort,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  permanent  forts  at  Port 
Arthur.  General  Nogi  addressed  them  in  the  dusk  of  early  morning,  and 
these  were  his  closing  words: 

"You  are  going  to  meet  brave  men  there.  Since  you  are  to  die  under  a 
clear  sky,  facing  brave  enemy  that  you  may  uphold  the  flag  of  your  land, 
all  your  friends  have  a  right  to  envy  you,  and  you  cannot  ask  for  anything 
more.  The  eyes  of  the  countless  guardian  ghosts  of  State  who  have  gone 
before  you,  will  light  your  way  to  the  East  Kwakan  Fort  to-night;  take  care 
that  your  actions  may  not  compel  them  to  cover  their  faces  for  shame." 

These  things  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  cite  to  show  what  surprised  the 
West  in  the  last  War,  depended  much  more  on  the  spiritual  make-up  of  the 
Nippon  soldier,  than  upon  either  the  Shimose  power,  or  the  eternal  "pre- 
arrangement"  in  a  certain  war  office  at  Tokyo.  General  Okasaki,  at  the 
famous  action  on  the  bald-headed  hilltop  at  Liao-yan  and  to  which  history 
has  given  his  own  name,  and  upon  which  the  issues  of  the  great  battle  turned 
as  upon  a  pivot,  did  not  say  to  his  men,  "Boys,  depend  upon  the  excellent 
ammunition  that  you  carry,  the  faithful  arms  at  your  side,  the  wise  fore- 
thought of  the  headquarters  staff,  the  well  equipped  transport  wagons,  and  the 
excellent  map  which  you  have  in  your  pocket."  When  he  received  the  per- 
mission to  advance  from  General  Kuroki,  he  knew  that  on  that  fateful  day 
the  first  army  of  Kuroki  was  being  pushed  back  by  the  Russians  along  all 
points,  and  the  very  fate  of  Oyama's  Manchurian  Army  hung  upon  the  efforts 
of  his  own  Sendai  men,  like  an  egg  pendant  from  a  cob-web  thread;  he  knew 
well  no  amount  of  excellent  shells,  straight  shooting  rifles,  and  the  transport 
and  commissariat  services  under  the  skies,  could  turn  the  scale  at  that  critical 
hour.     He  therefore  faced  his  men,  and  said: 

"Yonder,  men,  is  a  round-top  hill.  Over  there,  also,  is  the  hinge  upon 
which  the  Battle  of  Liao-yan  turns, — and  who  shall  say  that  the  Battle  of 
Liao-yan  is  not  the  pivot  upon  which  the  Manchurian  campaign,  this  year  at 
least,  would  turn?  The  baldheaded  hill,  the  key  to  the  Liao-yan  is  before 
us.  We  have  just  received  an  order  to  go  and  take  it.  Take  it,  then,  men, 
and  in  the  taking  of  it  remember  you  have  the  supreme  opportunity  of  setting 
at  ease  many  a  myriad  guardian  ghosts  of  our  State,  who  must  hover  in  this 
critical  hour  over  yonder  critical  key-point  of  the  great  battle.  You  have 
also  the  great  and  magnificent  opportunity  of  making  good  your  claim  to  be 
the  children  of  the  Emperor  and  the  defender  of  His  Majesty's  country." 
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The  entire  appeal  was  made  by  this  famous  commander  under  Kuroki  to 
the  viewless  something  that  makes  the  dead  thing  alive,  that  would  give  to  the 
steel  and  lead  the  life  that  is  more  than  earthly,  more  than  human,  the  life 
that  is  akin  to  that  of  the  gods. 

For  many  years  the  West  has  been  asking  the  reason  why  of  the  harafyiri. 
Why  should  good  men  die  simply  because  they  can  not  accomplish  that  which 
no  man  on  earth  can  do?  Is  not  a  live  dog  much  better  than  a  dead  god? 
The  incident  of  the  sinking  of  the  Kinshu  Maru  filled  the  newspapers  of  the 
West  with  all  kinds  of  picturesque  stories,  with  also  sufficient  sparklings  in 
editorial  columns  which  gave  the  people  of  Nippon  to  understand  that  while 
they  made  excellent  soldiers,  they  still  retained  a  good  bit  of  the  old  time 
shadow  from  which  they  emerged  into  the  blaze  of  the  twentieth  century  civili- 
zation. Now  the  rite  of  ^appu-^u  is  not,  after  all,  such  a  difficult  matter  to  ex- 
plain. One  day  in  the  city  of  New  York,  before  a  gathering  of  men  rep- 
resenting more  than  six  countries  of  Europe  and  America, — countries  which 
are  conceded  by  common  consent  to  be  the  leaders  among  the  civilized  powers 
of  the  world,  we  were  touching  the  same  puzzling  topic  of  the  harafyiri.  To 
this  little  cosmopolitan  group  of  men,  a  friend  of  mine  from  Nippon  put  this 
question:  "We  shall  say  that  you  happen  to  be  an  officer  of  those  men 
aboard  the  Kinshu  Maru.  We  shall  say  that  you  know  very  well  that  the 
great  work  accomplished  by  the  armies,  or  any  fighting  men  of  any  country 
and  at  any  time,  is  not  accomplished  through  the  common  ordinary  men. 
Every  school-boy  has  been  telling  us  that  the  reason  why  Napoleon  and 
Nelson  were  great,  was  because  there  was  something  about  those  men  which 
actually  accomplished  that  which  was  considered  by  common  mortals  to  be 
impossible.  You  know  moreover  that  it  is  the  traditional  aspiration  of  the 
race — the  morale  of  your  men  which  enabled  them  to  do  what  they  had 
achieved.  Once  more  we  shall  suppose  that  that  traditional  ideal  of  the  Nip- 
pon fighting  men  would  be  heightened  a  hundred  times  by  your  throwing  away 
'your  life,  which,  after  all,  is  one  of  many,  under  just  such  a  combination  of 
circumstances  as  you  found  aboard  the  Kinshu  Maru,  facing  the  Russian 
guns.  In  other  words,  if  you  realized  that  in  the  giving  up  of  your  one  life 
in  such  a  way  that  you  would  put  yourself  upon  record,  that  no  fighting  man 
of  Nippon  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  surrender  his  life  and  his  men  to  the 
enemy,  and  thereby  inspire  the  whole  army  to  a  loftier  plane  of  heroics,  and 
thus  added  to  their  fighting  efficiency, — to  put  it  in  other  words,  if  the  giving 
up  of  one  life  which  is  yours,  would  enable  something  like  700,000  lives  to 
do  the  work  which  their  country  expected  them  to  do  in  a  very  much  ampler 
manner,  would  you  hesitate  to  give  up  your  life?" 

Not  even  our  German  friend,  when  the  question  was  put  in  this  light, 
hesitated  to  say  "No." 

And  so,  about  the  officers  and  men  of  the  transport  Kinshu  Maru,  when 
they  found  themselves  utterly  powerless  to  inflict  the  least  damage  upon  the 
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Russian  warships  did  nevertheless  refuse  point  blank  to  surrender.  And  the 
civilized  critics  of  the  West  told  us  that  they  threw  away  their  lives  by  com- 
mitting hara^iri,  that  is  most  of  the  officers  did,  and  disappeared.  And  the 
incident  of  the  Kinshu  Maru  roused  the  men  of  the  Nippon  Army  and  Navy 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  fear  no  library  could  adequately  tell  the  extent  of  its 
influence. 

Now  I  do  not  know  of  any  Nippon  soldier  or  officer  who  committee* 
harakiri  simply  because  the  armour  belt  was  or  was  not  "two  feet  under  water" 
on  our  battleships,  or  that  the  gun  ports  were  wide  enough  to  let  in  a  good 
sized  locomotive,  or  the  free-board  of  our  warships  was  or  was  not  too  low. 
For  those  things,  in  our  country  at  least,  men  do  not  commit  harakiri.  It  is  to 
maintain  the  one  great  thing,  which  to  us  is  by  far  the  greatest  element  in  the 
make-up  of  an  efficient  fighting  force,  that  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  men  who  do  not  hesitate  a  minute  to  commit  suicide,  which  seems 
so  useless  to  the  civilized  eyes  of  the  West. 
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ABOARD  THE  "AKAGI." 

A  Story  of  The  Battle  of  The  Yellow  Sea.* 

I. 

Ordinarily,  a  man  with  an  average  portion  of  common  sense,  blessed  with 
a  fair  amount  of  healthy  uncertainty  in  the  matters  beyond  the  grave,  and  the 
sunny  sun  above  him,  and  a  good  digestion  within  him,  is  not  likely  to  court 
death  as  he  would  his  sweatheart. 

But  then — 

There  are  occasions;  there  are  differences  in  the  natures  of  men. 

The  "Akagi"  was  a  baby  of  a  Nippon  gunboat  of  615  tons.  The 
"lamest  duck"  in  the  Chinese  ranks  was  more  than  twice  her  size.  As  for  the 
two  largest  ironclads  under  the  yellow  dragon  flags,  they  were  each  7,430  in 
tonnage.. 

Vice-Admiral  Ito,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Nippon  squadrons,  was 
very  much  of  a  mother  in  some  things.  And  his  heart  toward  the  "lame 
ducks"  in  his  fleet  was  womanly.     And  then,  here  is  his  motto: 

"Annihilate  the  Chinese  without  the  loss  of  one  of  your  own!" 

And  his  first  care  in  the  plan  of  the  battle,  was  to  tuck  away  under  the 
wings  of  the  principal  squadron,  the  "Akagi"  and  also  the  "Saikyo  Mura" — ■ 
a  merchantman  hastily  created  into  an  armed  transport,  with  four  quick-firers. 

So  to  the  port  of  the  squadron  they  went. 

On  the  port  quarter  of  the  "Akagi"  there  stood  two  cadets.  They  were 
losing  their  souls  through  their  eyes. 

"Z.annen!    What  a  tax  on  our  love-country-heart!" 

"jHsunif     In  truth,  it's  past  endurance!" 

They  looked  on. 

"There — look,  look  there! — look  yonder!" 

Then  a  perfect  weed-growth  of  gestures  sprouted.  Also  there  was  a 
stormy  billowing  of  their  eyebrows,  great  craning  of  their  necks,  rounding 
of  eyes  and  months  as  well — an  impatient  sigh  or  two ! 

A  moment.     And  very  suddenly:  "Banzai!  Nihon  Navy  banzai!" 

Just  then  the  flying  squadron  was  flanking  the  Chinese  right  wing.  What 
a  revelation  for  the  gods  they  were,  the  starboard  broadsides  of  the  vessels  of 
the  squadron — the  "Yoshino,"  the  "Takachiho,"  the  "Akitsushima,"  the 
"Naniwa!"  It  did,  in  all  truth,  look  as  if  someone  had  pulled  up  Asama, 
Vesuvius,  and  a  couple  more  by  the  roots,  had  set  them  afloat  on  their  sides, 
so  that  their  craters  shot  at  the  horizon  instead  of  the  midday  sun,  and  made 
them  fly  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots  an  hour. 

*  By  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 

Copyright  1900,  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
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"Look,  look!"  and  the  finger  of  a  cadet  was  pointed  at  the  hapless  "Yang- 
Wei,"  the  outermost  vessel  of  the  Chinese  right.  And,  to  tell  the  truth  for 
once  in  a  narrative  of  excitement,  such  as  war,  there  was  a  big  enough  load  of 
smoke  aboard  her  to  smother  all  the  Klondike  mosquitoes  to  death. 

She  was  on  fire  and — doomed ! 

The  cadets  on  board  the  "Akagi"  were  by  no  means  divine — especially 
in  the  matter  of  patience.  They  were  ruled  out  of  the  stage  of  action;  and 
the  sight  before  their  eyes  was  calculated  to  disturb  the  coolness  of  a  god. 
Unless  you  were  there,  you  could  hardly  know  how  much  of  patriotism  and 
self-control  is  required  to  behave  correctly  under  such  strain. 

And  yet,  how  unreasonable  they  were  to  complain! 

Whoever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  to  whip  a  mouse  into  a  melee  of 
elephants,  if  one  cared  anything  for  the  well-being  of  the  mouse? 

II. 

A  moment  on  a  battlefield  is  a  turn  of  a  kaleidoscope.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  few  moments  did  bring  a  wonderful  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
war  on  that  autumn  day,  especially  as  far  as  the  "Akagi"  was  concerned. 

The  faster  vessels  of  the  principal  squadron  steamed  ahead.  And  in  the 
spirited  race  they  little  remembered  the  slow-footed  sisters  among  them.  Nat- 
urally they  dragged  behind. 

The  "Akagi"  was  the  slowest  as  well  the  smallest. 

And  now  she  was  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  battle.  It  was  as  if 
Fortune  said  to  her:  "Show  us  now  what  you  can  do!"  And  the  men  aboard 
the  "Akagi,"  silent  and  intent  at  the  guns,  could  not  help  boiling  all  over  with 
a  wild  paroxysm  of  delight  in  their  heart  of  hearts. 

The  pious  would  have  said  that  it  was  heaven's  own  hand  that  gave  to 
her  this  opportunity  thrown,  so  to  speak,  right  into  her  lap.  Did  you  ever 
know  luck  so  happy?  The  unexpectedness  of  it  made  the  exultation  the 
keener. 

III. 

"Berabo!  The  sons  of  Yamato,  right  ye  are!  Let  the  men  of  the  land 
of  Central  Bloom  see  what  make  of  men  the  sun-round  flag  waves  over! 
Banzai!  The  'Hiyei*  banzai!" 

The  "Hiyei"  had  just  ported  her  helm.  What  does  her  commander 
mean?  Does  he  know  that  it  will  throw  his  old  ship  smash  into  the  embrace 
of  the  huge  ironclads  at  the  Chinese  center?  Well,  he  knew  that  better  than 
any  other  man,  since  that  was  the  very  thing  he  aimed  to  do.  It  will  never  do 
to  say  of  him:  "There  was  method  in  his  madness;"  because  that  action  which 
scared  very  daring  into  cowardice,  was  the  result  of  a  systematic  and  cool 
judgment,  and  the  keen  insight  into  the  situation  and  the  promptness  of  the 
action.     That  was  the  only  way — daring  as  it  was — of  saving  the  ship.     If 
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he  tried  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  principal  squadron,  he  would  be  forced 
to  receive  the  fire  of  the  two  ironclads,  the  "Ting-Yuen,"  the  Chinese  flag- 
ship, and  the  "Chen-Yuen,"  her  sister  vessel,  and  also  all  of  the  Chinese  right 
wing.  And,  after  all  the  risk,  he  was  sure  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron  because  of  the  ship's  slow  speed.  He 
would  pierce  the  hostile  line,  take  the  short  cut,  and  meet  the  principal  squad- 
ron on  the  other  side! 

"This  was  splendidly  done!"  comments  Philo  McGiffin,  an  ex-American 
naval  officer  and  the  commander  of  the  "Chen- Yuen." 

The  waters  all  about  the  "Hiyei"  rose  in  a  thousand  fountains  and  clap- 
ped their  hands  and  applauded  her.  And  no  wonder!  History  cannot  give 
you  too  many  cases  where  an  old-style  ship  of  2,200  tons,  with  only  three 
1  7-centimetre  and  six-centimetre  Krupp  guns,  engaging  two  ironclads  of  7,- 
430  tonnage  each  and  armed  each  with  four  30|/2-Centimetre  Krupp,  two 
1  5-centimetre,  and  twelve  machine  guns.  And  that,  too,  at  the  close  range  of 
500  metres. 

IV. 

They  say  "the  sailor's  heart  is  big  enough  to  love  them  all!"  Meaning 
by  "all,"  the  pretty  women  he  meets. 

There  was  a  cadet  to  whom  this  did  not  apply. 

The  imperial  declaration  of  war  was  issued  on  the  1  st  of  August,  1 894. 
Four  months  before  that,  when  the  war  was  a  certainty  in  the  minds  of  a 
certain  military  circle,  although  the  exoteric  commoners  but  vaguely  suspected 
it — in  a  poesy-embalmed  corner  of  the  old  Capital  of  Flowers — call  it 
Kioto,  if  you  like — in  a  garden  which  one  should  never  dare  describe  in 
black  and  white,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  colours,  there  were  two  young  people. 
The  moon  was  lighting  them,  and  so  also  the  distant,  star-like  glimmer  of 
lanterns  held  up  by  the  twilight-sleeved  arms  of  pine  and  cherry  trees. 

One  of  the  young  people  was  in  the  uniform  of  a  cadet  and  the  other  was 
a  girl — beautiful  enough,  indeed,  she  was,  even  in  that  all-obliterating  night, 
to  make  the  moon  turn  pale  with  jealousy. 

What  were  they  doing?  You  know  that.  What  were  they  talking 
about?  But  how  can  I  tell?  They  were  not  in  the  shouting  mood,  evidently, 
and  the  Nippon  sentiment  abhors  loudness  of  demonstration.  And  then,  too, 
the  most  of  their  talking  was  done  in  perfect  silence.  I  am  not  speaking  in 
riddles;   all  lovers  understand  me. 

As  Masamitsu  rose  to  depart,  he  took  her  hand.  They  could  not  see  the 
expression  of  each  other's  eyes,  for  the  moon  entered  into  the  dewdrops  which 
their  eyelashes  were  piercing  and  spent  all  her  glory  in  turning  them  into  gems 
and  gave  only  shadows  to  their  eyes.  But  if  the  lips,  the  eyes,  the  colour  of 
their  cheeks  refused  to  speak  the  unutterable  in  the  hearts  of  the  lovers,  why, 
something  else  must  tell  it. 
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And  so  their  hands  were  together,  their  fingers  were  woven  more  tenderly 
than  ever  the  tendrils  of  morning-glories. 

A  perfect  silence!  It  might  be  because  he  had  too  much  to  say — she 
also,  for  the  matter  of  that.     No,  he  could  not  say,  "Good-b'y!" 

He  moved  a  little,  and  she  broke  the  silence; 

"Are  Moshi;  will  you  not  be  here  to-morrow?  At  least  a  few  days 
longer,  I  pray  you?" 

How  the  western  lovers  would  have  thrown  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms!     But  the  Nippon  lovers  are  a  cultured  set. 

Something  scared  sleep  off  Shizuka's  pillow  that  night. 

One  who  saw  a  young  man  tottering  along  the  night-silenced  streets, 
strangely  intoxicated  with  something  more  potent  than  liquor,  advertising  him- 
self to  the  stars  as  a  puppet  of  violent  emotions,  might  have  looked  upon  his 
cadet  uniform  and  felt  outraged.  Whoever  thought  of  such  a  thing? — a 
cadet  of  the  Imperial  Nippon  Navy  carrying  himself  so  bonelessly,  in  such  a 
jelly-fish  fashion! 

V. 

When  the  night  had  left  Shizuka  alone  with  her  thoughts  and  a  troubled 
pillow,  the  darkness  and  her  God  heard  her  say:  "What  a  sinner  I  am! 
What  a  miserable,  cowardly,  accursed  traitor!  But,  oh,  how  can  I — how  can 
I  do  it?  Weak  and  wicked?  yes,  I  know  that.  Oh,  help  me,  help  me,  oh  ye 
gods!" 

A  few  drops  gathered  on  her  eyelashes;  they  rolled  silently  down  her 
cheeks,   and  her  pillow  received  them  sadly  enough. 

What  could  be  the  matter  with  her? 

Her  mother,  a  few  days  ago,  half  jokingly,  half  seriously,  had  said  to 
her:  "If  Masamitsu  were  to  fall  in  the  battle?" 

Triumph  was  in  her  eyes  when  she  replied:  "How  joyously  would  I  thank 
the  gods!" 

She  did  not  want  to  keep  him  back — that  was  not  it.  Oh,  no!  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  samurai. 

The  State  before  everything;  loyalty,  the  virtue  of  virtues;  for  Nihon's 
honour,  for  the  lustre  of  the  Hino-Mura  flag,  all  was  to  be  laid  on  the  altar 
— one's  possessions,  happiness,  family,  his  children,  his  love,  his  all!  Such 
was  the  supreme  code  of  the  Nippon  Samurai. 

Masamitsu  was  to  go  on  the  very  next  day.  And  she  said  to  him,  "At 
least  a  few  days  longer!"  And  well  did  she  know  that  he  would  be  by  her 
side  on  the  sinking  of  the  sun  that  day.  She  had  tried  to  show  him  how 
heroically  she  could  bear  anything  for  her  country —  for  him!  And  she  had 
seen  that  every  effort  of  hers  made  his  softer,  tenderer,  more  reluctant.  Would 
her  image  make  a  coward  of  him  when  the  cannons  hailed  each  other  and  the 
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decks  were  painted  red?  Did  she  have  no  more  confidence  in  her  lover? 
She  censured  herself,  and  yet —  , 

There  he  was  before  her,  becoming  under  her  very  eyes  more  and  more 
a  lover,  and  less  and  less  a  patriot.  What  could  she  do?  Why  not  send  him 
away  at  once?  But  how  could  she  be  sure  that  he  would  not  leave  his  soul 
behind  him — with  her;  and  disgrace  himself,  his  family,  his  country?  Deaths! 
tens  and  thousands  of  them  rather  than  to  see  her  lover  blacken  his  honour  or 
soil  the  flag — the  flag  dearer  far  to  her  than  her  life,  aye,  than  her  father's, 
mother's,  her  lover's  life! 

There  was  a  plan  in  her  mind  as  she  wept  silently  that  night  with  the 
stars  which  were  watering  her  flowers  outside  with  their  tears — the  flowers 
which  he  had  caressed.  That  plan,  if  she  were  brave  enough  to  carry  it 
out,  would  settle  the  whole  thing  right.     She  could  not  doubt  that. 

"Yes,  I  will  do  it — I  will!  May  the  gods  and  Buddha  help  me!  How 
cowardly  I  am,  and  what  a  base,  weak  woman!"    she  murmured  and  wept. 

The  few  days  glided  past  like  a  dream.  And  at  last  Masamitsu  was 
there  for  the  final  leave-taking. 

His  train  was  to  leave  very  early  the  next  morning. 

Shizuka  rose  and  went  to  the  tofyonoma — a  small  alcove  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  furnished  with  a  low  platform  whereupon  sacred  things  were  kept,  and 
which  indicated  the  seat  of  honour.  There  were  a  flower  pot  and  a  sword 
rack  upon  the  platform.  In  the  pot  was  a  pet  fuji  (Wistaria  chinensis)  — 
one  of  those  miracles  of  human  care  lavished  upon  a  plant.  The  entire  city 
of  Kioto  knew  of  it,  and  the  connoisseurs  valued  it  at  many  hundred  yen. 
On  the  rack  was  a  sword  a  couple  of  feet  in  length,  perhaps  not  that  long. 
And  once  upon  a  happier  day  of  Nihon  Samurai,  a  prince-swordsmith  con- 
densed his  long  toilsome  life  of  thirty  years  into  that  short  compass.  It  was 
one  of  those  masterpieces  which  have  in  it  more  of  human  soul  than  steel,  a 
treasure  handed  down  in  the  family  through  generations,  and  which  is  utterly 
beyond  any  valuation  in  money.     , 

Shizuka  rose,  beckoned  her  lover  with  her  eyes,  and  they  approached  the 
tokonoma. 

She  took  the  sword  off  the  rack. 

"This  is  my  humble  parting  gift  to  you,  if  you  would  condescend  to 
make  me  happy  by  accepting  it,"  she  said. 

She  drew  it.  They  stood  side  by  side  and  looked  at  it,  "into  the  depth 
of  its  sheen.  It  looked  like  a  frozen  piece  of  a  deep,  deep  heaven — clear  as 
the  sea  of  China,  stainless  as  Fuji-'yama.  Phantoms  as  ethereal  as  the  dreams 
of  a  god  glided  into  it;  dragons,  in  its  shimmering  light,  as  vivid  as  imagina- 
tion, chased  each  other  up  and  down  from  the  guard  to  the  point. 

Shizuka  pointed  at  the  wistaria  in  the  pot.     She  said: 

"Do  you  know  how  I  love  that  flower?" 

"I  was  told,"  replied  Masamitsu,  "that  it  is  your  very  life." 
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"Truly  so  it  is  and"  (cutting  its  stem  in  two  with  the  sword)  "here  it 
is — take  it.     It  is  for  you!" 

He  was  silent.  His  hand,  stretched  out  to  receive  it,  was  trembling;  his 
head  bowed. 

"Take  the  sword  as  well." 

He  took  the  bare  sword. 

"Wait,  let  me  caress  it  before  it  goes  with  my  knight  to  fight  the  battle 
for  the  land  of  the  gods." 

She  threw  her  long  sleeve  around  the  blade.  Only  an  inch  or  two  at 
the  point  was  visible.  She  held  it  with  both  of  her  hands  over  the  thick 
covering  of  her  sleeves. 

"What  a  brave  thing  you  are,"  she  said,  addressing  the  sword,  "almost 
as  brave  as  my  Masamitsu!"  A  pause. 

She  looked  at  it,  and  then  at  him.  They  were  strangely  intent,  those 
beautiful  eyes  of  her's!  And  he,  who  saw  his  own  image  reflected  in  their 
depths,  was  thrilled  to  the  very  marrow. 

"A — ah!"  It  was  hardly  a  scream;  it  was  so  faint.  That  was  all  she 
said  as  she  sunk  to  the  floor. 

As  for  Masamitsu,  he  could  not  cry,  shout,  speak — he  could  not  breathe. 

Quick  as  a  shock,  he  jerked  the  sword  from  her.  But  it  was  too  late. 
A  mouth  was  opened  in  her  throat.  It  was  ruddier  even  than  her  lips.  And 
from  it  life  was  stepping  out  in  a  red  stream. 

He  took  her  into  his  arms  and  struggled  for  a  word.  It  would  not 
come. 

She  said:  "For  Nihon — yours  and  mine — fight,  fight!  With  you 
always — I  will  stand  close  by  you — by  your  side — our  flag — uphold  it!" 

When  her  breath  failed  her,  she  smiled  at  him. 

VI. 

All  the  glory  of  the  red-letter  day,  September  1  7,  1 894,  was  not  to  be 
the  "Hiyei's"  alone.     At  least  such  was  the  determination  of  the  "Akagi." 

It  was  chaos  aboard  the  "Hiyei"  when  she  came  out  triumphantly  through 
the  Chinese  line. 

At  1.55  P.  M.  the  "Hiyei"  signalled  her  distress.  What  a  heaven- 
sent opportunity  for  the  "Akagi!"  That  is  to  say,  it  was  the  finest  chance 
for  the  "Akagi"  to  die — gloriously  no  doubt.  And  the  "Akagi"  steadied 
her  bow  to  plow  through  the  boiling,  thundering,  bursting  melee. 

The  "Lai-Yuen,"  the  "Chi-Yuen,"  and  the  "Kwan-Chia"  on  both 
sides  of  the  Chinese  ironclads  saw  that  the  daring  little  adventurer  meant  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  "Hiyei."  And  the  combined  tonnage  of  6,450 
bore  down  against  "Akagi's"  615,  and  the  fire  from  the  five  8-'/4  inch  guns, 
seven  6-inch  guns,  four  5-inch,  and  thirty  machine  guns  roared  against  the 
"Akagi's"  one  9-Yz  and  four  5-inch  and  six  machine  guns. 
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All  was  hazy.  Smoke  and  spray  which  shots  falling  short  pounded  up 
into  the  air,  completely  blindfolded  the  "Akagi."  The  Chinese  were  amused. 
The  dare-devil  will  surely  lose  her  way  and  be  abducted  by  the  sharks  to  the 
cool  crystal  palace  of  Ryuwo.  Meanwhile,  the  fireeyed  broods  of  perdition 
came  to  tempt  her,  smashing  into  her  hull  and  bursting  on  her  decks  and  sing- 
ing and  hissing  in  her  upper  works. 

And  crash!        A  shell  smote  her  bridge. 

Cadet  Masamitsu  was  on  the  ladder  mounting  up.  And  into  his  arms 
fell  an  officer's  body.     The  cadet  recognized  him  by  the  uniform. 

"Commander,  Commander  Sakamoto!"  he  called.  At  the  same  time 
he  pulled  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  see  the  commander's  face — to  see 
whether  he  was  fatally  hurt. 

As  he  did  so,  he  called  again: 
"Commander,  are  you  seriously  wounded?     Commander?" 

A  gush  of  blood  which  spattered  his  face  and  breast  was  the  only  reply. 

A  shell  had  carried  the  commander's  head  and  blown  it  into  smoke  and 
a  heroic  memory. 

The  cadet  went  upon  the  smoking  bridge  with  what  was  left  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Sakamoto  in  his  arms. 

The  vessel  shivered  just  then — bang !  crash !  The  mainmast  was  humbled 
to  the  deck,  and  the  three  men  on  the  military  top  were  seen  in  midair  strik- 
ing a  ghostly  pose  against  the  smoke.  The  national  ensign,  torn  already  with 
many  a  shot,  flew  down  into  the  sea.     In  truth,  that  was  the  fall  of  a  sun! 

"Uphold  the  flag!"  shouted  the  cadet.  He  did  not  remember  then, 
though,  that  in  a  flower-scented  corner  of  Kioto,  scarce  four  months  ago, 
when  Shizuka  was  in  his  arms  and — in  those  of  death — that  her  last  request 
had  closed  with  the  self-same  sentence  which  he  had  shouted  into  the  ears  of 
the  desperate  "Akagi." 

He  rushed  down  from  the  bridge;  cut  his  way  across  the  paths  of  shots. 

There  were  two  men  there  already  with  a  jury  mast.  He  climbed  after 
them,  and  with  his  own  hand  he  pulled  the  halyard.  The  Hino-Maru  flag 
again  waved  over  the  "Akagi." 

"Banzai!  Nippon  Banzai!  His  Majesty  ten  thousand  years.  Nihon 
navy  ban — " 

It  was  so  abrupt,  that  break  in  Masamitsu's  hurrah. 

He  was  seen  to  falter,  throw  himself  on  the  jury  mast,  embrace  it  with 
both  of  his  arms. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

And  the  men  wondered. 

They  saw,  almost  through  the  center  of  his  back,  there  was  a  crimson  hole. 
Blood  was  starting  to  spurt  out  of  it.  He  wore  a  white  coat  that  day.  The 
red  round  hole  in  his  back  on  the  white  background  of  his  coat! 

And  so  he  dyed  with  his  own  blood  another  national  flag. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  OLD  PEKING. 

BY  MARTHA  FITCH  DENBY. 
VII. 

STREETS. 

Notwithstanding  the  uninviting  streets,  we  did  sometimes  walk  through 
them.  To  do  this  successfully  required  a  stout  heart  and  fine  physical  condi- 
tion. Still,  by  closing  one's  olfactory  nerves,  not  seeing  what  was  loathsome 
to  Western  eyes  (both,  arts  which  can  be  acquired  by  practice),  and  by 
choosing  a  fine  day  after  a  recent  sandstorm,  one  might  be  well  repaid.  There 
are  many  curious  things  to  be  witnessed  on  the  streets  of  that  quaint,  old 
world  city.  Customs  had  not  changed  there  for  a  thousand  years,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  notice  things  which  have  been  going  on  since  long  before 
our  baby  Republic  ever  saw  the  light. 

Beggars  clothed  in  horrid  rags,  often,  even  in  the  excessively  cold  winter 
weather,  not  clothed  at  all,  or  simply  wrapped  in  filthy  old  sheep-skins,  with 
bare  legs  and  arms,  maimed,  halt,  blind,  covered  with  sores,  like  Lazarus  of 
old,  and  like  him  lying  at  some  rich  man's  gate  and  whining  for  the  crumbs 
that  fell  from  his  table.  It  is  an  established  custom  for  these  wretched  crea- 
tures to  take  up  such  a  position,  and  stubbornly  refuse  to  move  on  until  what- 
ever demand  they  have  made  is  complied  with. 

They  are  always  successful,  not  only  because  of  the  annoyance  their 
presence  gives  to  the  inmates  of  the  besieged  house,  but  because  their  demands 
are  usually  accompanied  by  threats  of  suicide,  which  they  are  quite  capable 
of  executing.  Why  should  they  not  be,  poor,  hopeless  wretches?  To  be 
directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  any  one's  death,  or  to  have  any  one  die 
on  one's  premises,  is  in  China,  a  serious  matter  for  the  master  of  the  house. 
He  must  not  only  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  but  must  satisfy  the 
claims  of  all  the  relatives,  and  pretended  relatives,  who  may  spring  up.  In 
a  case  where  the  picking  is  likely  to  be  good,  their  name  will  be  legion. 
There  are  many  places,  among  which  are  probably  all  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tions, where  a  certain  small  fee  is  regularly  paid  to  the  beggars  who  claim 
that  particular  stamping  ground,  not  only  to  keep  out  of  the  way  themselves 
and  not  annoy  the  inmates  or  visitors,  but,  also,  to  see  that  no  one  else  poaches 
upon  their  preserve.  This  they  do  according  to  contract.  Even  in  such  little 
matters,  the  Chinese  man  lives  up  to  his  business  obligations.  I  once  noticed 
that  a  dirty  old  rag-a-muffin  was  always  lying  across  the  street  watching  our 
gate.  Then  I  discovered  a  similar  creature  gracefully  reclining  on  his  luxu- 
rious fur  rug  in  the  sunniest  spot  on  our  side,  keeping  incessant  guard  over 
the  gate  of  the  Russian  compound.  I  soon  learned,  upon  the  promise  of  not 
disclosing  the  secret  to  the  Tajen,  who  might  possibly  feel  it  his  duty  to  dis- 
arrange well  established  customs,  that  both  men  were  feed  guardians  of  our 
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respective  Legations.  The  contract  was  that  the  beggars  should  not  stay  very 
near  the  entrance,  so  each  posted  himself  just  far  enough  to  one  side  not  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors  going  in  or  out  of  either  place,  and  from 
his  point  of  vantage,  opposite,  did  sentinel  duty  and  warned  off  intruders  from 
the  "Foo"  in  which  he  was  interested.  These  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  gatekeepers  and  "boys"  of  the  establishments.  The  family  knew  nothing 
about  it,  least  of  all  the  Tajens  and  the  Tai-tais,  but  this  particular  Tai-tai, 
being  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind,  and  having  the  invaluable  Mary  at 
hand  to  give  explanations,  sometimes  discovered  things  not  suspected  by  the 
casual  observer.  Why,  you  may  ask,  were  such  annoyances  permitted,  why 
were  the  troublesome  beggars  not  driven  away  or  arrested?  I  cannot  answer 
this  inquiry.  I  can  merely  tell  what  I  saw  and  heard  without  pretending  to 
explain  the  why  and  wherefore.  I  only  know  that  it  is  not  Chinese  fashion 
to  deal  harshly  with  beggars,  cess-pools,  crows,  or  pariah  street  dogs,  all 
abominations  in  our  eyes,  but  all  tolerated  for  unnumbered  ages  in  China. 
In  this  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  heathen  Chinese  is  peculiar.  The  Chinese 
seem  to  accept  the  laws  of  their  country  without  question.  They  simply 
follow  the  path  which  is  pointed  out,  trusting  implicitly  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
superiors.  Mary  gave,  I  am  sure,  correct  information  so  far  as  it  went,  but 
with  all  her  intelligence,  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  occurred  to  her  to  inquire  into 
the  legality  of  the  customs  she  followed.  She  did  explain  once  in  a  shame- 
faced way  that  if  Buddha  teachings  were  true,  any  dog  or  crow  might  contain 
the  soul  of  one's  own  relative.  Of  course  no  one  would  care  to  risk  bringing 
a  curse  upon  himself  by  kicking,  or  otherwise  maltreating  any  of  one's  own 
ancestors.  Besides,  dogs  and  crows  are  scavengers  and  very  useful  in  a  city 
like  Peking. 

Peking,  as  innumerable  tourists  have  explained,  is  composed  of  four  walled 
cities,  one  within  the  other.  First,  the  outside  city,  inhabited  only  by  Chinese 
proper.  Its  streets  are  so  narrow  in  some  places  that  two  carts  cannot  pass 
each  other;  the  houses  closely  built  upon  each  side,  so  that  the  sun's  rays 
never  get  in  to  purify  and  dry  them,  are  consequently  always  wet  and  vile 
smelling.  Beyond  that,  with  much  higher  walls,  the  streets  for  the  most  part 
broad  and  sunny,  is  the  Tartar  City,  where  live  most  of  the  officials  and 
which  also  contains  all  of  the  foreign  legations,  and  which  encloses  the  yellow 
roofed,  Imperial  City,  the  home  of  the  officials  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  throne.  Still  within  this  is  the  Forbidden  City  where  the  Imperial 
family  live  in  solitary  grandeur,  and  where  in  our  times,  no  outside  barbarian 
ever  gained  entrance.  Now,  I  understand,  another  one,  walled  and  strongly 
fortified,  has  arisen  within  the  Tartar  City,  making  the  fifth.  This  new  one 
belongs  to  the  allied  foreigners,  and  is  viewed  with  fear  and  hatred  by  the 
natives  of  all  ranks. 

In  some  quarters  of  the  Tartar  City  were  large  Foos  belonging  to  various 
Chinese  Princes,  and  there  were  open  spaces  in  front  of  them  where  the  idlers 
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used  to  congregate,  men  and  boys  together,  to  engage  in  their  various  amuse- 
ments. These  were  mostly  what  we  should  deem  puerile,  but  the  adults 
seemed  as  much  interested  in  them  as  did  their  young  companions.  They  had 
trained  birds  which,  freed,  would  shoot  straight  up  in  the  air  to  a  great  height, 
singing  as  they  went,  seemingly  rejoicing  in  their  liberty,  but  at  a  soft  whistle 
from  their  masters,  would  come  back  at  once  to  the  cage.  Upon  their  return 
the  birds  were  always  fed  with  some  seed,  of  which  they  were  evidently  very 
fond.  They  were  also  trained  to  catch  upon  the  wing,  marbles  thrown  into 
the  air.  Those  in  training  were  assisted  in  their  descent  by  having  a  very 
fine  string  attached  to  one  foot. 

Men  and  boys  played  with  kites  of  many  curious  and  wonderful  shapes 
with  as  much  gusto  as  do  the  little  urchins  at  home.  Sometimes  the  kites  had 
lights  attached  to  them,  and  were  sent  off  at  nightfall,  looking  like  comets, 
as  they  took  their  erratic  course  through  the  upper  air.  There  were  games 
of  real  foot-ball,  inasmuch  as  the  two  players  propelled  the  ball  back  and 
forth  entirely  with  their  feet,  never  touching  it  with  their  hands.  Battledore 
was  also  a  favorite  game.  In  winter  they  skated  on  the  moat,  which  surrounds 
the  Tartar  City,  sometimes  on  one  foot,  with  the  other  one  sticking  straight 
out  in  front  of  them.  Ice  boating  was  another  fine  amusement,  and  one  in 
which  foreigners  were  glad  to  indulge.  The  surface  of  the  Grand  Canal 
afforded  a  delightful  place  for  the  sport,  but  the  pleasure  was  for  us  much 
marred  by  the  odoriferousness  of  the  Chinamen  who  walked  or  run  along- 
side, guiding  the  boats.  The  pure  air  outside  the  city  was  polluted  by  the 
scent  of  their  garlic-laden  breaths.  There  is  the  same  objection,  generally, 
to  the  chair  bearer.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  truest  friend  the  Chinese  people 
ever  had,  once  reproved  me  gently  for  forbidding  our  house  servants  to  eat 
garlic.  He  said  it  was  necessary  to  their  health,  that  I  was  depriving  them 
of  a  valuable  medicine.  I  admitted  the  probable  truth  of  his  criticism,  but 
told  him  it  required  more  altruism  than  I  possessed  to  indulge  them  in  this 
respect,  and  that  if  our  boys  were  ill  enough  to  need  that  medicine,  they  must 
go  somewhere  else  to  take  it.  In  fact  it  was  a  question  of  their  being  ill,  or 
of  being  sick  myself.  They  all  quickly  understood  how  matters  were,  and 
although,  no  doubt,  they  indulged  sufficiently  in  their  favorite  vegetable,  they 
managed  by  changing  off,  or  in  some  other  way,  not  to  let  me  be  troubled 
by  the  odor. 

Among  the  old,  old  time  sights  to  be  witnessed  frequently  in  Peking, 
were  the  Imperial  Archers  practicing  with  their  ante-deluvian  weapons,  under 
the  wall.  They  looked  very  picturesque  in  their  long  manchu  robes  and  offi- 
cial hats,  posing  in  graceful  and  heroic  attitudes  with  their  immense  bows 
and  long  arows,  which  flew  from  the  string  with  a  sharp  tang,  but,  so  far  as 
I  ever  could  see,  seldom  hit  anywhere  near  the  bull's  eye.  This  is  another 
ancient  custom  which  has  passed  away  entirely.     I  am  told  the  Empress,  at 
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last  realizing  the  utter  futility  of  those  by-gone  weapons  against  modern  fire 
arms,  has  substituted  rifles  for  bows  and  arrows,  in  all  of  her  companies. 

Open  air  barber  shops  were  curious  and,  perhaps,  interesting  to  gentlemen, 
but  were  not  attractive  to  me.  The  outdoor  restaurants,  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  like  to  stop  and  examine,  except  for  the  uninviting  crowd  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  "chu-bah-bas"  or  "little  meat  dumplings"  had 
a  most  appetizing  odor  as  they  were  cooked  at  the  huge  stove  made  of  sun 
dried  brick,  on  the  sidewalk,  or  in  the  smaller  ones  used  by  the  perambulating 
chefs;  and  the  big  cakes,  stuffed  full  of  dates,  were  very  enticing.  But  I 
refrained  from  sampling  them,  only  telling  Mary  afterwards  to  get  me  some. 
She  soon  produced  some  of  the  meat  dumplings  made  by  herself,  explaining 
that  they  were  not  so  strong,  nor  fried  in  peanut  oil,  and  for  these  reasons 
would  suit  my  taste  much  better  than  those  I  had  seen.  They  certainly  were 
good,  and  our  cook  forthwith  received  orders  to  occasionally  serve  them  of 
the  modified  sort,  like  Mary's,  for  our  tiffin.  But  the  tempting  looking  cake, 
cut  in  huge,  fat  slices,  apparently  rich  with  eggs  and  spice,  was  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  It  was  only  a  sort  of  unsweetened  corn  bread,  minus  eggs, 
butter  and  other  softening  ingredients. 

There  are  two  articles  of  food  which  the  Chinese  call  "poor  man's  food", 
because  of  their  abundance  and  unpalatableness ;  and  they  cannot  understand 
the  foreigner  liking  them.  These  are  sweet  potatoes  and  corn  meal.  They 
are  greatly  used,  but  only  from  necessity;  and  of  course,  without  milk,  butter, 
sugar,  or  other  condiments,  such  as  we  have,  the  cornmeal,  at  least,  must  be 
lacking  in  all  except  nutriment. 

One  can  see  these  people  practicing  many  industries  in  their  simple,  prim- 
itive way,  without  machinery  of  any  sort.  The  making  of  the  excellent  weed 
mats,  for  instance,  is  done  generally  on  a  cleared  space  in  front  of  the  shop 
door.  Men  can  be  seen  under  the  wall,  where  I  should  explain,  there  are 
no  streets,  and  no  traffic,  thus  leaving  much  unused  space,  making  the  pure, 
fine  and  strong  silk  thread  so  much  used  for  embroideries  and  other  fine  needle- 
work. They  seem  to  do  it  very  simply,  by  twisting  with  their  fingers,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  stick  thrust  firmly  into  the  ground,  to  which  one  end  of 
the  raw  silk  is  fastened.  Generally  a  man  and  his  wife,  or  son,  or  another 
man, — always  two  persons,  will  be  engaged  in  the  work. 

It  is  fascinating  to  watch  the  simple  way  in  which  the  Peking  rugs,  noted 
wherever  they  are  known,  for  their  beauty  and  durability,  are  Woven.  I  have 
often  stood  in  the  open  door  of  a  dark  little  place  right  on  the  street,  where 
the  finest  rugs  were  made,  and  watched  the  process.  A  big  frame,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  desired,  is  erected,  on  which  the  strong  threads  comprising  the 
warps  are  stretched.  A  small  boy  perched  upon  a  narrow,  swinging  plat- 
form, does  the  weaving,  following  with  perfect  exactness  the  pattern  which 
is  placed  in  full  view.  The  colored  threads  of  Camel's  hair,  Angora  wool, 
silk  or  sheep's  wool,   according  to  the  quality,   are  placed  close  by  him, 
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arranged  in  order  as  they  are  to  be  woven  in.  Often  fine  wool  and  silk  are 
mixed.  Sometimes  two  boys  will  be  engaged  on  one  carpet.  I  felt  sorry  for 
those  poor  little  fellows,  but  where  the  struggle  for  daily  food  is  as  fierce  as 
it  is  in  China,  one  knows  that  those  are  best  off  who  have  employment.  Be- 
sides, I  happened  in  one  day  just  at  their  meal  time,  and  saw  them  eating. 
At  least  they  had  good  food  and  plenty  of  it,  and  an  hour's  recreation  which 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much  as  other  boys  would. 

Occasionally  we  went  into  the  outer,  or  Chinese,  city  where  there  are 
many  things  of  interest  to  see,  but  where  there  are  also  more  and  worse 
"disagreeables"  to  be  encountered  than  any  that  I  have  mentioned.  Near  to 
our  own  gate  we  frequently  found  posted  the  well  known  Thibetan  mendicant 
priest,  who  has  holes  in  both  his  cheeks  through  which  a  bamboo  stick  is  thrust. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  he  could  not  possibly  eat,  but  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion one  discovers  that  the  holes  being  entirely  healed  over,  it  is  easy  for  the 
man  to  remove  the  stick,  and  by  stopping  the  orifice  with  cotton,  eat  very 
comfortably. 

The  next  thing  to  attract  your  attention  may  be  a  family  of  Albino  beg- 
gars, with  skins  like  chalk,  hair  kinky  and  as  white  as  wool,  and  horrid,  pur- 
blind, little  pink  eyes.  They  are  hereditary  mendicants  for  generations  past. 
Altogether  they  are  unpleasant  and  most  surprising  objects  to  behold,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dark-skinned,  black-eyed  and  straight-haired  natives.  It  seems 
incredible  that  they  can  be  of  the  same  race.  The  horrible,  unnatural  white- 
ness of  their  skins  makes  the  filthiness  of  the  rags,  which  only  half  cover  them, 
more  noticeable.  One  can  scarcely  bear  the  sight.  Throwing  a  handful  of 
copper  cash  into  the  outstretched  bowls,  we  hurry  past  with  averted  faces, 
wondering  why  a  merciful  Providence  permits  nature  to  play  such  pranks  with 
human  beings. 

We  notice  occasionally  a  bright,  yellow  coat  in  the  crowd,  and  we  rec- 
ognize one  of  the  poverty  stricken  creatures  who  are  clothed  in  the  charity 
garments  which  the  Emperor  distributes  in  great  quantities  every  winter.  No 
doubt  if  so  much  of  the  money  appropriated  for  this  purpose  did  not  stick 
to  the  fingers  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  expend  it,  we  should  see  more 
than  double  the  number  of  those  yellow  coats  on  the  streets. 

Passing  through  the  Chien  Men,  we  enter  the  almost  vacant  space  between 
the  Tartar  wall  and  the  moat  which  separates  the  two  cities,  and  come  to 
the  Beggar's  Bridge  by  which  the  moat  is  spanned. 

It  behooves  foreigners  passing  over  this  notorious  bridge,  to  behave  with 
great  circumspection,  as  it  is  thronged  with  the  lowest  type  of  beggars,  who 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  antipathy  to  aliens,  in  spite  of  the  very  generous  alms 
that  are  frequently  dropped  into  their  bowls  held  out  in  supplication.  For- 
eigners have  sometimes  had  disagreeable,  even  dangerous  experiences  in  pass- 
ing among  the  wretched  creatures  who  swarm  on  this  bridge  of  bad  repute. 
They  have  been  fiercely  assailed  with  stones,  clods  of  dirt,  and  even  more 
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objectionable  missiles,  such  as  eggs  and  hot  macaroni.  Probably  this  intense 
hatred  of  "outside  barbarians"  has  been  fostered  by  the  outrageous  conduct 
of  the  barbarians  themselves,  who  sometimes  ride  at  full  gallop  through  the 
dense  crowd,  utterly  regardless  of  the  injury  they  may,  and  often  do,  inflict 
upon  some  aged,  infirm  or  blind  beggar,  who  happens  to  be  in  their  way. 
Even  if  they  notice  the  injury  they  have  done,  these  riders  seem  to  imagine 
that  a  handful  of  coin,  carelessly  flung,  perhaps  into  the  very  face  of  the 
sufferer,  is  sufficient  amends  to  make.  I  have  known  men  who  under  ordinary 
circumstances  are  kind,  considerate  and  gentle,  to  ride  through  a  crowded 
street,  and  use  their  heavy  crops  to  clear  the  way,  hitting  the  Chinese  right 
and  left,  careless  of  who  was  hurt.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Chinese,  by 
whom  age  even  in  the  poorest  beggar,  is  respected,  should  not  consider  a  few 
coins,  flung  like  a  bone  to  a  pariah  dog,  adequate  recompense  for  such  brutal- 
ity? If  it  had  not  been  for  his  fleet  horse,  many  a  rider  would  have  been  torn 
limb  from  limb  by  the  outraged  crowd.  I  must,  in  justice  to  my  own  country- 
men, say  that  I  never  heard  of  an  American  behaving  in  the  way  I  have 
described;  and,  in  fact,  I  do  believe  that  Anglo-Saxons  generally,  have  a 
greater  regard  for  human  life,  and  more  respect  for  the  rights  of  inferiors, 
than  have  most  other  nationalities.  At  any  rate,  we,  in  our  cart,  and  with 
our  suave  and  tactful  mafoo  riding  carefully  before,  and  announcing  in  dulcet 
tones  to  the  "Honorable"  assembly  that  we  "borrow  their  light"  (i.  e.  are 
in  their  way — a  left-handed  way  of  requesting  the  foot-passengers  to  step 
aside)  were  never  molested.  Politeness  goes  a  great  way  even  with  the  most 
degraded  people  in  China,  espcially  when  accompanied  with  proper  donations 
in  cash,  properly  bestowed. 

Just  beyond  the  bridge  there  stands  a  celebrated  wine  house  from  which 
a  true  and  merciful  charity  is  dispensed.  Generations  ago  some  wine  mer- 
chants were  brought  before  the  judges  for  smuggling  wine  into  the  city  without 
paying  at  the  gates  the  ZiJjjin  tax.  For  this  offense  against  the  law  they  were 
condemned  to  death  by  torture — all  but  one,  who  in  some  way  escaped  suspi- 
cion, and  whom  his  comrades  in  guilt  did  not  betray.  In  gratitude  for  their 
forbearance,  this  man  contrived  to  give  to  his  confederates  before  their  execu- 
tion, drugged  wine,  so  that  the  torture  inflicted  upon  them  was  comparatively 
painless.  Also,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  own  escape  he  bequeathed  a  certain 
legacy  and  left  a  perpetual  command  upon  his  descendants,  who  inherited 
his  business,  to  bestow  a  similar  benefaction  upon  all  criminals  who  might  pass 
his  shops  on  their  way  to  execution.  To  this  day  it  is  said,  the  custom  is 
continued.  Those  having  the  prisoners  in  charge  always  stop  on  their  way 
to  the  execution  ground  in  front  of  his  shop,  and  allow  their  poor  charges 
to  drink  the  drugged  potion,  no  doubt  being  rewarded  for  their  leniency  by 
a  cup  of  good  samshoo,  or  rice  brandy  for  themselves.  I  tell  the  tale  as  it 
was  told  to  me  by  Mar'y,  my  walking  encyclopedia  of  native  customs;  and 
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as  it  was  corroborated  by  other  good  authorities,   I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
accuracy. 

We  visit  the  markets  where  many  varieties  of  food  are  displayed,  some, 
which  to  our  taste  are,  to  say  the  least,  unattractive;  sea  slugs,  birdsnests,  and 
various  other  things.  But  many  are  tempting  in  a  high  degree.  For  instance, 
there  are  fine  fish  of  various  sorts  swimming,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  in  the 
tanks  of  water,  from  which  you  can  make  your  own  selection.  There  are 
delicious  Peking  ducks,  fat  geese,  pheasants,  quails  and  other  game  birds; 
besides  succulent  bamboo  shoots,  far  surpassing  in  delicacy  of  flavor  our  culti- 
vated asparagus.  There  is  also  a  wild  asparagus,  slender  and  green,  very 
tender  and  delicate,  water  chestnuts,  not  to  be  despised;  fruits  of  different 
varieties,  many  of  them  as  delicious  as  any  to  be  found  in  our  own  or  any 
other  country.  There  are  grapes,  the  finest  in  the  world,  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  pears,  dates,  persimmons  (big,  yellow,  and  very  good),  and  other 
of  the  larger  fruits,  but  none  of  our  delicious  berries,  cherries  or  small  fruits. 
The  Chinese  are  great  bird  fanciers.  There  is  a  bird  market,  which  is  most 
fascinating,  where  are  sold  quantities  of  birds  of  almost  every  known  variety. 
Parrots  and  Mackaws  of  gorgeous  plumage,  and  inclined  to  be  very  loqua- 
cious, (only  talking  in  Chinese,  or  some  other  Oriental  tongue)  all  sorts  of 
doves  and  pigeons,  tiny,  scarlet,  gray,  blue,  white  and  brown,  and  many  other 
varieties  strange  to  us.  The  sight-seer  goes  hurriedly  through  the  different 
narrow  streets,  each  devoted  to  different  sorts  of  merchandise.  The  street 
of  lanterns,  the  street  of  fans,  of  silk  shops,  of  cotton  goods,  of  china,  brass, 
clothing,  bed  quilts,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  the  shops  are  very  handsome,  with  fine 
furniture  of  carved  hard  wood,  which  would  be  worth  a  fortune  in  America, 
warmed  with  beautiful  stoves  of  polished  brass,  and  scented  with  sandalwood 
sticks  burning  in  exquisite  copper  or  brass  braziers. 

We  visited  shops  where  all  sorts  of  candies  are  made  and  sold,  and  which 
plainly  indicated  where  we  got  our  first  ideas  of  candied  fruits,  etc.  These 
things  have  been  eaten  in  China  from  time  immemorial,  while  they  are  com- 
paratively of  recent  date  with  us.  Strange,  how  tenaciously  the  Chinese  cling 
to  their  old  customs,  how  slow  they  are  to  adopt  new  ideas,  while  we  natura- 
lize immediately  anything  and  everything  which  strikes  our  fancy,  no  matter 
who  may  have  originated  it. 

(The  End.) 
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A  NIPPON  IMPRESSION  OF  RUSSIA. 

BY  MR.  KAWAI  MATSUNOSUKE,  OF  MITSUI  &  CO. 

Being  a  Free  Translation  of  the  Speech  Delivered 
Before  the  Nippon  Boyefyi  Kyokai. 

Many  things  impressed  me  in  my  recent  trip  to  Russia.  Three  years 
have  passed  since  the  Russo-Nippon  War.  I  saw,  however,  very  few  signs 
which  told  of  the  restoration  of  order  in  Russia.  Everywhere  all  was  chaos. 
One  was  tempted  to  ask:  "Is  there  a  police  system  in  this  country?"  I  do 
not  know  whether  such  be  the  sad  condition  common  to  all  countries  passing 
through  the  unhappy  consequences  of  a  great  war.  In  some  cases  it  must  be 
true  that  the  Russian  soldiers  of  the  last  war  had  received  compensation,  and 
were  receiving  pensions,  but  it  seemed  to  be  equally  true  that  in  a  number  of 
cases,  both  the  soldiers  and  the  families  of  the  dead,  had  not  received  any 
support  whatever  from  the  government.  At  any  rate  there  were  a  number  to 
whom  the  distribution  of  pensions  and  state  assistance  had  not  reached. 

An  incident  to  the  point: 

One  day  there  came  to  the  Nippon  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  Russian 
officer  who  was  dressed  in  the  military  costume  of  a  colonel.  He  addressed 
a  member  of  the  Embassy,  saying  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Nippon  Embassy 
because  he  was  an  unhappy  victim  of  the  last  war,  and  because  the  war  was 
between  Russia  and  Nippon,  therefore  by  petitioning  the  Nippon  Embassy, 
he  thought  something  would  be  done  for  him.  The  people  of  the  Nippon 
Embassy  made  a  present  to  him  of  three  rubles.  Thereupon  the  Russian 
officer  went  away  rejoicing. 

Perhaps  the  officers  who  served  in  the  last  war  receive  the  governmental 
assistance  much  more  promptly  than  the  privates.  Among  the  soldiers  who 
fought,  many  have  received  medals,  and  all  of  them  have  not  lost  the  hope 
of  receiving  monetary  assistance  some  time  before  they  die,  but  from  the  way 
they  talk,  they  do  not  seem  to  expect  it  in  a  near  future. 

The  powerlessness  of  the  police  in  Russia  brings  forth  consequences,  very 
natural, — robbery  and  murder,  and  many  another  crime,  threaten  the  safety 
of  life  and  property  in  Russia.  In  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Moscow  you  will 
see  soldiers  guarding  the  banks  with  drawn  swords,  in  fact  there  are  no  banks 
without  guards.  In  carrying  money  from  one  bank  to  another,  or  from  a 
bank  to  a  destination  of  any  kind,  the  messenger  entrusted  with  the  money  has 
two  mounted  soldiers  precede  his  carriage,  and  on  the  steps  on  both  sides  of  his 
carriage,  two  soldiers  stand  with  loaded  rifles,  with  their  hands  on  the  trig- 
gers. From  the  size  of  the  money  bag,  even  if  he  were  carrying  five  hundred 
ruble  notes,  he  could  not  be  carrying  very  much.  But  it  would  seem  that  they 
take  all  this  trouble  and  precaution  even  in  the  transportation  of  a  comparative- 
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iy  small  amount  of  money.  Not  only  in  front  of  his  carriage,  but  the  mounted 
and  armed  police  follow  him  behind  his  carriage.  The  sight  is  enough  to 
astonish  a  common  traveler,  and  it  appears  as  if  all  this  is  not  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  the  public.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  men  about 
this  matter,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  such  precaution 
and  all  this  show  of  caution  are  neither  a  cloak  for  clever  advertising  nor  for 
ornamental  purposes.  There  is  indeed,  a  need  for  such  precaution,  which  is 
more  amazing  than  the  sight  itself. 

There  was  a  manufacturing  company  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Its  general  manager  went  to  the  bank  and  drew  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  pay  off  the  workmen.  On  his  way  back,  he  was  waylaid  in  broad  day- 
light, for  this  happened  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was 
murdered  and  robbed. 

After  the  war,  strikes  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  tremendous  vogue  in  Russia, 
but  the  Russian  strikes  are  not  like  the  strikes  in  other  countries.  To  put  it 
briefly,  the  workingmen  of  Russia  commit  all  manner  of  excesses,  and  work 
themselves  up  like  a  man  in  a  nightmare,  without  the  least  idea  as  to  what  they 
wish  to  accomplish,  and  these  good  workingmen  of  Russia,  after  they  have 
let  loose  their  fury,  and  in  the  dust  and  excitement  of  such  confusion,  for  the 
first  time  remind  themselves  that  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  do  something  in 
the  way  of  formulating  their  demands.  It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that 
their  demands  are  so  violently  divorced  from  common  sense.  I  have  heard  of 
o  large  number  of  men  who  had  been  working  at  one  ruble  per  day,  and  at 
one  heroic  jump,  they  demanded  three  rubles.  These  strikes  afforded  natural- 
ly, the  finest  chance  for  all  manner  of  lawless  excesses.  It  was  in  connection 
with  one  of  these  strikes  that,  at  one  of  the  iron  works,  an  Englishman,  who 
was  serving  as  the  chief  of  a  hundred  workmen  met  his  unhappy  death.  He 
fell  into  ill-repute  among  his  own  workingmen  because  he  was  strict  in  pre- 
venting them  from  carrying  out  a  number  of  articles  from  the  factory,  and  the 
result  of  investigation  showed  that  that  was  the  only  objection  the  workingmen 
had  against  him.  They  murdered  him.  After  his  death,  there  was  no  one 
who  would  take  his  place.  Not  only  that,  there  were  a  number  of  other  men 
employed  in  similar  capacities  who  resigned,  seeing  the  danger  of  their  posi- 
tions.    The  outcome  of  it  all  was  the  closing  down  of  the  iron  works. 

Take  my  own  personal  experience  for  example;  I  was  on  my  way  from 
Kief  to  Odessa.  Now  the  line  we  were  traveling  upon  was  one  of  the  finest 
achievements  of  M.  Witte.  It  is  a  trunk  line  running  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow,  and  is  famous  all  over  the  continent.  A  short  time  after  leaving 
Odessa,  thirty  desperadoes  waylaid  the  express.  They  with  an  effective 
assistance  of  a  pistol,  persuaded  the  signal  man  to  stop  the  train.  The  thirty 
men  boarded  it,  and  threatened  to  shoot  engineers  and  conductor  if  they 
dared  to  allow  a  single  person  to  get  off  the  train.  They  at  once  made  for 
the  baggage  car,  and  attacked  the  money  chest,  but  they  could  not  find  any 
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currency  or  gold,  so  they  set  about  to  dynamite  the  safe.  After  breaking 
open  the  safe,  they  failed  to  discover  any  money  there.  They  did  not  proceed 
to  rob  the  passengers,  but  commanded  the  engineers  to  carry  them  to  a  certain 
point  and  wait  five  minutes  before  returning  to  the  spot  where  we  were  at- 
tacked. The  engine  was  detached,  they  were  transported  to  the  point  they 
indicated,  and  after  strictly  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  outlaws,  the 
engine  returned  to  where  we  had  been  left.  After  a  great  deal  of  telegraph- 
ing and  no  end  of  confusion,  I  understood  that,  after  all,  the  robbers  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping. 

On  the  steamers  between  Odessa  and  Caucasus,  there  is  always  a  grave 
danger  to  travelers.  On  my  arrival  at  Odessa  I  witnessed  the  capture  of 
desperadoes  and  outlaws,  and  I  understand  that  that  was  the  fourth  capture 
of  that  year.  The  first  group  of  outlaws  captured  were  nihilists.  They  had 
a  well  defined  program  to  carry  out.  They  had  decided  on  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion, and  they  robbed  the  steamer  and  passengers.  As  soon  as  the  steamer 
reached  a  certain  harbor,  they  showed  their  true  colors  and  compelled  the 
captain  of  the  ship  to  deliver  to  them  the  government  fund  which  the  steamer 
was  carrying.  They  also  compelled  the  captain  to  lower  a  boat  and  escort 
them  to  a  certain  point  ashore,  but  before  starting  they  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  compelling  the  men  to  throw  the  coal  and  the  signal  flag  overboard. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  shore  there  were  carriages  waiting  for  them. 
They  took  to  them  and  disappeared,  eluding  the  authorities  completely. 

Such  incidents  had  been  repeated  for  three  times,  when  at  last  on  the 
fourth,  the  police  succeeded  in  getting  wind  of  the  scheme,  and  put  aboard 
a  number  of  soldiers  before  the  outlaws  were  ready  to  spring  the  surprise. 
The  vessel  aboard  which  the  last  incident  took  place  was  a  splendid  steamer 
of  about  seventeen  to  eighteen  hundred  tons.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  got 
aboard,  two  of  the  first  class  passengers  committed  sucide  by  shooting  them- 
selves. One  of  them  styled  himself  as  a  Lieutenant  General,  and  the  other 
went  under  the  title  of  a  Colonel.  Both  of  them  were  imposters.  They  were 
no  military  officers  at  all,  but  in  truth  were  the  leaders  of  a  desperate  gang. 
Among  the  third  class  passengers,  they  found  after  investigation,  about  thirty 
of  the  company. 

AT  ODESSA. 

Odessa  counts  among  its  inhabitants  a  number  of  Jews  and  I  believe,  about 
200,000  in  number.  The  Russians  do  not  like  the  Jews,  and  they  are  sub- 
jected to  persecutions  at  every  excuse.  The  Jews  themselves  are  not  entirely 
blameless.  Many  a  time  the  Jews  are  known  to  have  used  fire-arms  rather 
freely,  and  at  the  very  first  signal  of  such  an  unhappy  incident,  the  Russians 
would  come  down  upon  the  Jewish  colony;  they  make  not  the  slightest  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  children  or  women.     As  for  the  Jews,  they  certainly 
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do  not  stand  on  ceremony  in  shooting  down  the  police,  and  the  upshot  of  it 
all  is  a  full-fledged  riot. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  for  everyone  to  know  that  of  late  there  arose 
among  the  Russians  an  association  of  men  who  styled  themselves  the  "National 
League  of  Russia."  The  League  is  opposed  to  the  nihilists  and  revolution- 
aries. The  League  is  exceedingly  conservative  in  its  principles,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  are  the  Imperialists.  It  enjoys  an  active  support  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  and  the  Grand  Dukes  of  the  Empire.  It  is  true  that  among  the 
members  of  this  League,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  irresponsible  people. 
With  all  that  they  are  backed  by  a  sufficiently  powerful  and  conservative 
element  that  the  government  takes  a  very  friendly  attitude  toward  it,  so  much 
so  that  certain  young  members  of  the  League  are  permitted  by  government  to 
carry  arms  about  them. 

The  lawlessness  of  the  country  could  be  seen  in  many  ways.  A  story 
was  told  me  at  Odessa  that  a  man  came  into  a  commercial  establishment  and 
handed  a  letter  to  a  clerk,  with  a  request  for  an  interview  with  the  proprietor. 
The  proprietor  opened  the  letter,  and  found  in  it,  instead  of  a  note  of  intro- 
duction, a  demand  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  It  had  a  kindly  argument 
attached  to  the  demand — a  gentle  hint  which  was  meant  to  encourage  the 
proprietor  in  dismissing  any  unnecessary  conscientious  scruples  in  complying 
with  it; — it  said  that  if  the  proprietor  refused  to  hand  over  the  money,  the 
bearer  would  at  once  explode  the  dynamite  in  his  shop. 

For  reasons  that  are  apparent,  therefore,  there  are  very  few  commercial 
houses  that  keep  more  than  a  hundred  rubles  in  actual  money  at  the  shop. 
Even  at  the  banks  they  keep  just  enough  actual  cash  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  day,  nothing  more.  It  has  been  told  me  that  the  Governor  of  Odessa 
never  went  out  of  his  door  since  the  day  of  his  appointment.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  as  soon  as  he  goes  abroad  beyond  his  own  house,  he  is  sure  to 
receive  an  attack.  But  the  man  cannot  live  confined  in  a  room,  especially 
if  he  is  advanced  in  years;  the  out-door  exercise  is  supposed  to  be  essential 
to  his  health,  and  for  that  reason  he  takes  his  exercise  upon  his  roof.  He  has 
a  regular  roof  garden  where  he  spends  his  leisure  hours. 

In  Caucasus  there  are  not  many  Russians.  The  majority  of  the  people 
belong  to  the  Armenian  stock,  who  belong  to  the  central  Asian  race.  There 
are  a  goodly  number  of  Persians  and  Greeks.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  chat- 
ting with  a  merchant  of  Batum;  he  delivered  himself  of  a  good  many  sad 
stories  over  the  conditions  prevailing  in  his  town.  Even  as  I  was  talking  to 
him,  there  came  a  man  bringing  a  memorandum  book  to  him.  When  he 
showed  the  book  to  the  merchant,  he  signed  his  name  to  it,  and  handed  it 
back  to  the  man  who  approached  him.  I  asked  him  the  reason  why  he  gave 
the  stranger  the  money.  The  answer  of  the  merchant  is  significant.  He  said 
that  the  messenger  with  the  memorandum  book  was  raising  a  fund  in  behalf 
of  a  political  prisoner,  who  was  to  be  banished  to  Siberia.     "In  Russia,"  said 
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he,  "the  robbers  and  murderers  receive  ample  provision  for  their  needs.  Not 
60  with  the  political  prisoner.  Only  one  ruble  is  allowed  as  the  expense  for 
one  entire  month  for  his  food.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  sen  per  day. 
That  certainly  would  not  give  a  man  three  meals  a  day,  and  on  that  account, 
whenever  a  man  is  to  be  banished  to  Siberia,  contributions  are  solicited  among 
the  business  people  to  furnish  him  with  a  certain  fund  that  would  keep  him 
from  a  state  of  utter  destitution  and  starvation.  "But,"  added  the  merchant, 
"such  solicitation  comes  so  many  times  every  day  that  it  does  seem  as  if 
there  is  no  limit  to  it." 

I  have  also  heard  from  another  merchant  in  the  same  city  of  Batum,  that 
it  would  never  do  to  be  recognized  as  a  man  of  wealth  in  town.  The  repu- 
tation for  wealth  invites  no  end  of  misfortune.  For  that  reason,  a  merchant 
does  not  display  much  of  his  goods.  The  bareness  of  shop  windows,  which 
has  such  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  general  aspect  of  the  street,  is  due  to 
this  fact.  One  of  the  merchants  said  to  me  that  for  many  days  following 
the  war,  he  had  said  to  himself  that  all  this  disorder  could  not  go  on  forever, 
and  he  thought  one  or  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  would  be 
ample  time  to  bring  back  the  conditions  of  peace.  "But  to-day,"  he  said, 
"three  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  things  are  just  as  you  see.  As 
for  me,  I  do  not  care  at  all  if  we  are  going  back  to  the  same  old  despotic 
regime.  I  am  equally  indifferent  what  we  are  going  to  have,  as  far  as  the 
governmental  affairs  are  concerned.  All  that  I  ask  is  that  the  administration 
should  become  something — I  don't  care  what." 

As  for  the  Greek  elements  in  Russia  they  are  not  at  all  an  excellent  class 
of  people.  Wherever  they  are  employed  as  office  force  or  salesmen,  they 
bring  about  no  end  of  trouble.  They  do  not  obey  the  orders.  Whenever 
an  employer  happens  to  discharge  one  of  them  from  his  employ,  down  upon 
his  devoted  head  come  an  army  of  friends  of  the  discharged.  And  they 
will  tell  him,  from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  other,  that  he  had  no  right 
whatever  to  discharge  their  unhappy  friend.  A  number  of  shop  keepers  of 
this  race  do  not  pretend  to  pay  a  single  cent  of  rent  to  the  landlords,  and 
when  the  pay  is  demanded  of  them  they  would  repeat  the  same  old  formula, 
that  they  had  been  paying  such  high  rent  to  their  former  landlords  that  they 
had  spent  all  their  money,  and  now  are  absolutely  without  a  cent,  and  natur- 
ally cannot  possibly  pay  anything  to  the  present  landlords.  And  in  all  sin- 
cerity of  their  honest  hearts,  they  think  this  a  very  good  logic.  When  some 
of  the  tortured  landlords  tried  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  making  concessions 
of  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  rent,  they  do  not  show  the  slightest  inclination  to 
entertain  any  such  invitation. 

Some  things  that  are  being  done  in  this  section  of  Russia  are  beyond  all 
conception  of  the  outsider.  On  my  way  to  Tiflis,  I  saw  a  rather  striking 
sight  of  a  second-lieutenant,  an  officer  of  the  army,  punching  tickets  and  doing 
the  conductor's  work.     I  observed  the  same  thing  from  Tiflis  to  Baku.     The 
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explanation  given  me  was  that  there  were  so  many  men  who  tried  to  iboard 
the  train  without  tickets,  or  those  who  having  tickets  for  the  third  class  com- 
partments, forced  their  way  into  the  second  class  cars,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
this  and  many  other  lawlessnesses,  the  officers  of  the  army  have  been  detailed 
to  the  work. 

THE    COMMERCIAL    DEALINGS   OF    RUSSIA. 

My  observations  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  confirm  me  in  the  con- 
viction that  life  and  property  in  those  two  great  centers  of  Russian  life  are 
by  no  means  safe.  Capitalists  and  men  of  wealth  of  Russia  are  largely  out 
of  the  country  traveling,  or  residing  abroad.  There  are  many  things  which 
give  the  casual  observer  an  impression  that  the  Russians  are  retrograding 
instead  of  progressing.  You  approach,  even  a  very  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, with  an  offer  of  business;  and  very  often  you  are  surprised  to  hear 
them  decline  your  orders  on  the  ground  that  they  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  facility  to  cover  the  Far  East;  it  is  too  far  for  them.  From  my  conver- 
sation with  a  number  of  Russian  merchants,  however,  I  have  gathered  that 
the  Russo-Nippon  Commercial  Treaty  did  much  in  inspiring  a  number  of 
Russian  merchants  with  a  desire  of  opening  dealings  with  the  Nippon  market. 
The  Treaty  also  gave  Russians  confidence  in  the  fair  dealings  of  the  Nippon 
traders.  Among  a  number  of  Russian  merchants,  there  is  a  general  and 
prevailing  idea  that  the  commercial  alliance  between  Russia  and  Nippon  has 
already  been  completed. 

I  examined  into  the  business  methods  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  in 
many  things,  the  Russians  have  their  own  way  of  doing  business.  A  great 
deal  of  advancement  is  readily  seen  in  such  matters  as  the  importation  of 
cotton  from  abroad;  it  is  always  conducted  direct  with  the  foreign  countries. 
But  in  the  handling  of  domestic  products,  there  is  something  radically  Russian 
— quite  apart  from  the  usages  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  The  time 
given  for  credit  is  exceedingly  long.  At  the  shortest,  it  extends  over  three 
months  to  four,  five,  six  months,  and  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  the  time 
of  payment  deferred  on  goods  to  the  extent  of  eight  months,  and  over. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Haraloffka  and 
asked  a  merchant  there  concerning  many  commercial  matters.  Among  other 
things,  he  told  me  that  he  always  placed  his  orders  once  a  year.  In  these 
days  of  splendid  transportation  and  communication  facilities,  it  is  almost 
amazing  to  notice  to  what  extent  these  Russians  cling  to  the  conservative 
usages  of  the  olden  times,  and  carry  on  their  dealings  at  such  a  long-distance 
and  long-ranged  manner.  This  from  one  point  of  view,  seems  to  encourage 
the  number  of  irresponsible  and  penniless  men  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
what  little  credit  they  may  have  and  availing  themselves  of  this  long-time 
credit,  try  to  manage  their  business  one  way  or  another  by  shifting  from  one 
to  the  other.     I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  law  has  been  passed  which  invali- 
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dates  the  documents  exchanged  prior  to  six  months  within  the  date  of  transac- 
tion. At  any  rate,  this  will  serve  to  show  the  existence  of  just  such  commercial 
vice. 

ANNUAL   FAIR  AND   COMMERCIAL   PORTS  OF   RUSSIA. 

In  different  sections  of  Russia  they  have  stated  periods  in  which  they  open 
what  might  be  called  an  annual  fair.  Famous  among  them  is  Olvit,  to  the 
east  of  the  Ural.  There  is  also  that  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  which  is  to  the 
east  of  Moscow.  The  one  at  Olvit  is  opened  in  winter,  consequently,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  attending  it.  But  the  other,  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  was  opened 
at  the  time  of  my  stay,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  what  an 
active  business  was  transacted  at  the  fair.  The  fair  occupied,  I  believe,  about 
two  to  two  and  a  half  square  miles,  and  large  structures  are  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  fair.  In  the  center  of  these  buildings,  one  can 
see  something  that  might  be  called  a  commercial  museum.  On  the  fair  ground 
they  had  a  number  of  instrumental  bands.  As  for  the  exhibitors,  they  seemed 
to  have  gathered  from  Moscow,  and  a  number  of  other  directions.  In  the 
olden  days  when  railroads  and  other  transportation  facilities  were  in  their 
infancy,  the  fair  must  have  served  a  very  great  purpose  in  furnishing  the  peo- 
ple of  country  districts  with  an  opportunity  of  trading  on  a  large  scale  and 
purchasing  a  number  of  articles  which  must  have  been  beyond  their  reach  under 
ordinary  conditions.  But  to-day,  any  one  can  take  a  trip  to  Moscow  at 
almost  any  time  because  of  the  railway  facilities  offered  them,  and  one  can, 
in  fact,  according  to  my  observation,  purchase  a  number  of  things  in  the  city 
of  Moscow  much  cheaper  than  at  the  fair.  For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  function  of  the  fair  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Still,  at  the  present  time, 
the  fair  does  a  great  deal  of  business;  in  fact  the  amount  of  business  they 
transact  is  surprising.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  fair  is  going  down 
almost  yearly.  With  all  that,  even  to-day,  the  number  of  articles  which  are 
gathered  at  the  fair,  is  quite  large  enough  to  surprise  a  man.  Under  one 
roof  there  are  over  one  hundred  thousand  different  articles  gathered.  And 
the  shops  of  this  magnitude  are  to  be  counted  by  tens.  There  are  a  number 
of  shops  which  make  a  specialty  of  furs;  their  fame  is  world-wide.  They 
export  the  furs  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  there  are  a  number  of  cus- 
tomers who  come  all  the  way  from  China  to  purchase  the  furs  at  these  fairs. 

The  more  modern  enterprises,  such  as  the  different  manufacturing  factories, 
iron  works,  ship  building  works,  and  so  on,  are  largely  sustained  by  foreign 
capital  and  managed  by  foreigners.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
such  matters  with  a  certain  Russian  gentleman  who  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
them.  I  have  it  from  him  that,  especially  in  mining  enterprises,  there  are  very 
few  Russians  engaged  in  actual  management  of  such  works.  The  reason  is, 
I  am  told,  that  the  Russians  are  exceedingly  conservative.  They  are  not  used 
to  aggressive  and  ultra-modern  enterprises  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  a  work 
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that  calls  for  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  it  abreast  with  the  times,  does  not  receive 
the  best  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  I  suppose  that  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  reasons  why  that  while  Russia  is  so  rich  in  resources  of  every 
kind,  the  people  seem  to  leave  them  untouched,  undeveloped. 

From  a  legal  standpoint  of  view,  no  foreigner  can  engage  in  the  work  of 
developing  Russian  resources  without  special  permission  of  His  Majesty,  the 
Tzar.  Not  that  the  Russians  oppose  foreign  enterprises:  they  have  seen  with 
what  eminent  measure  of  success  the  oil  wells  of  Baku  have  been  developed 
by  Rothschild.  Indeed,  they  are  kindly  inclined  toward  foreign  enterprises 
taking  part  in  the  development  of  the  Russian  resources.  And  this,  not  with- 
out reason. 

Still,  it  must  be  apparent  to  Russians  that  as  long  as  they  permit  foreign- 
ers to  develop  their  resources,  they  are  serving  the  interest  of  the  foreigners 
year  in  and  year  out.  Some  of  the  Russians  make  no  secret  of  the  dread. 
They  will  tell  you  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  them  to  depend  upon  foreign 
enterprises  for  the  development  of  their  resources.  But  then — in  that  case 
they  are  larding  the  foreigner  with  the  fat  of  Russia. 

For  that  reason  they  think  it  is  much  better  for  Russia  to  let  her  treasures 
lie  buried  in  the  ground,  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  will  wake  and  measure  themselves  up  to  the  opportunities  at 
their  own  doors,  and  develop  their  magnificent  resources  by  their  own  efforts. 

Of  course  Russia  is  vast  in  extent,  and  the  conditions  differ  in  every 
district. 

THE    HARBOR   OF    RIGA. 

Riga,  on  the  Baltic,  is  the  finest  harbor  in  Russia,  next  to  Odessa.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  German  population  there;  streets  are  clean;  they  have 
splendid  parks  there.  The  entire  city  is  built  on  the  German  model.  German 
is  spoken  instead  of  Russian.  Seven-tenths  of  the  entire  population  of  this 
harbor  city  is  German,  and  the  remaining  three,  Russian.  This  harbor  has 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  export  trade  of  Europe.  It  exports  grain 
and  hemp.  The  harbor  is  filled  with  the  British  and  German  shipping.  In 
1903,  Odessa  exported  127,689,000  rubles'  worth  of  grain,  and  the  harbor 
of  Riga  exported  1 2 1 ,599,000  rubles'  worth.  The  import  trade  of  both 
these  ports  is  comparatively  very  small.  Odessa  imported  the  articles  valued 
at  55,493,000  rubles,  while  Riga  imported  articles  valued  at  50,493,000 
rubles.  These  figures  are  eloquent  enough  in  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  harbor  of  Riga.  Of  course  everyone  knows  that  Odessa  is  the  most 
important  harbor  in  Russia.  It  is  the  chief  port  from  which  the  Russian  grain 
is  exported.  Owing  to  the  disturbance  following  the  Russo-Nippon  War, 
the  city  of  Odessa  suffered  from  constant  strikes,  and  the  harbor  toll  rose  from 
two  kopeks  per  poud  to  four  kopeks. 
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The  disturbance  was  not  confined  to  Odessa,  by  any  means,  and  the 
price  of  commodities  fluctuated  violently,  even  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  a 
well  regulated  commercial  metropolis.  The  chief  sufferer  of  these  commercial 
disturbances  following  the  war  was  perhaps  the  English  shipping.  Some  of 
the  British  ships  were  detained  in  the  harbor  for  a  period  of  a  month,  and 
were  subjected  to  no  end  of  annoyances.  And  even  to-day,  the  commercial 
dealings  are  by  no  means  smooth,  and  the  complaints  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, especially  from  Russian  merchants.  But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  harbor  is  furnished  with  exceptionally  fine  shipping 
facilities. 

THE    GREATNESS    OF    RUSSIA. 

In  the  above  I  have  enumerated  all  the  disadvantages  and  evil  things  in 
connection  with  Russia.  But  after  all,  Russia  is  a  very  great  country.  In 
spite  of  all  the  unutterable  confusion  and  disorder,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  very  heart  of  Moscow  which  are  keep- 
ing on  their  activities  as  if  nothing  in  the  world  had  happened.  In  some  of 
the  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  they  have  so  many  orders  that  they  are 
unable  to  contract  for  any  more.  When  you  visit  a  theatre,  you  receive  an 
impression  that  Russia  is  in  the  flower  period  of  peace.  In  spite  of  the  appar- 
ent dangers  of  Odessa,  in  her  public  parks  are  many  people,  and  there  is 
always  a  mountain  of  crowd  around  the  band-stand  enjoying  music. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  PRINCE  ITO  HIROBUMI.* 

Being  an  account  of  hi»  life  told  by  himself  to  and  recorded 

BY  OHASHI  OTOWA 

II. 

When  we  reached  Shanghai  I  was  glad  enough  to  put  my  feet  on  the 
solid  earth  once  more.  We  wandered  a  good  deal  through  the  streets  of  the 
city.  The  excellent  order  of  the  foreign  settlement  impressed  me.  There  was 
only  one  man  among  our  company  of  five  who  even  pretended  to  understand 
the  English,  and  that  was  Inoue  of  the  railway  service.  So  we  begged  Inoue 
to  ask  and  ascertain  when  we  could  start  on  our  European  trip.  We  were 
told  that  we  would  be  despatched  on  the  very  next  ship  out  of  Shanghai  for 
Europe.  Meanwhile,  we  were  put  aboard  a  storage  boat  which  was  anchored 
in  the  river.  I  think  it  must  have  been  an  opium  boat.  We  were  supplied 
with  food,  but  the  food  consisted  of  a  few  pieces  of  bread  and  such  remnant 
from  the  table  as  was  usually  thrown  to  dogs.  But  we  were  permitted  to  go 
ashore  and  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  British  firm  No.  I  at  Shanghai, 
Mr.  Casey  (?)  by  name,  often  invited  us  to  dinner.  Those  dinners  were  to  us, 
veritable  feasts.  Perhaps  they  were  not  so  very  pretentious,  but  compared  to 
the  usual  meals  with  which  we  were  supplied  aboard  the  storage  ship,  they 
were  very  dreams  of  magnificence.  Mr.  Casey  also  gave  us  a  number  of 
books.  He  assured  us  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  send  us  to 
Europe  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mr.  Casey  evidently  took  us  for  so  many 
children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  was  twenty-three.  As  for  Inoue, 
he  was  six  years  older  than  I,  proud  of  his  twenty-nine  years.  Inoue  of  the 
railway  service  was,  I  think,  about  one  or  two  years  younger  than  myself,  but 
Endo  and  Yamao  were  my  seniors  by  three  or  four  years.  In  Nippon,  we 
were  very  far  from  being  children;  indeed,  we  had  raised  a  great  deal  of  noise 
and  commotion  on  many  great  measurers  of  State;  if  not  a  leading  part,  we 
certainly  took  a  violent  and  vociferous  part  in  the  Jo-i  movement  all  over  the 
country.  He  who  took  us  for  mere  children,  ought  in  all  sooth,  to  have  heard 
us  declaim  against  the  cowardly  and  recreant  policies  of  the  Shogunate.  All  of 
which  did  not  in  the  least  prevent  Mr.  Casey  from  taking  us  for  mere  children. 
And  what  a  tyrant  it  is — the  language  which  you  do  not  understand!  You 
have  no  idea  how  much  it  can  intimidate  you.     And  children,  we  remained. 

Just  about  that  time  there  happened  to  be  a  ship  which  was  engaged  in 
carrying  tea  from  China  to  Europe.  It  was  a  sailing  vessel  of  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hundred  tons ;  of  I  should  say,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  length.      To  this  ship,  two  of  us  were  transferred,  the  big 

*  Translated  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
Copyright  1907.  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 

TRANSLATOR'S   NOTE— From  this  free    translation   of    the    Autobiography    a    number   of   items  mentioned 
which  are  hardly  intelligible  to  the  Western  readers,  have  been  edited  out. 
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Inoue  (Count  Inoue  of  to-day)  and  myself.  The  place  we  were  put  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  describe;  it  was  away  up  somewhere,  in  the  extreme 
end  of  the  bow  of  the  ship.  It  is  in  the  quarter  for  seamen.  On  the  side  of 
this  quarter,  there  was  a  little  closet  built  in  like  a  shelf.  Onto  this  dark 
shelf,  two  of  us  were  packed.  As  for  the  three  other  members  of  our  party, 
they  sailed  also,  aboard  a  sailing  ship  about  one  week  later  than  we  had  left. 
We  learned  afterward  that  they  were  accorded  a  splendid  treatment — some- 
thing like  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  a  second  class  passenger  were  theirs  all 
through  the  trip.  To  our  eternal  envy,  they  told  us  that  they  went  to  the 
dining-room  for  their  meals,  etc.  As  for  us  two  extremely  unfortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  we  could  not  even  eat  until  long  after  everybody  else  had 
finished.  It  was  evident  that  the  members  of  the  ship  took  us  for  two  half- 
demented  young  men  possessed  with  a  violent  desire  for  learning  the  most 
difficult  and  daring  items  in  the  art  and  science  of  the  sailor-man.  Every 
time  when  it  rained  severely,  or  at  the  time  of  a  storm  when  the  sailors  were 
most  needed,  and  evidently  the  ship  was  shorthanded,  they  never  failed  to 
call  us  out  and  compel  us  to  do  a  common  seaman's  work.  They  made  us 
drag  around  cables  and  ropes.  Moreover,  we  were  under  pretty  rigorous  disci- 
pline; when  we  forgot  ourselves  and  essayed  to  steal  a  few  minutes  of  sleep 
in  early  morning,  we  were  sure  to  receive  a  few  resounding  reminders  from  a 
rope-end,  the  holder  of  which  believed  in  the  virtue  of  something  much  more 
efficient  and  effective  than  the  rod.  And  even  if  the  sailor-men  did  not  have 
the  assistance  of  a  rope,  we  could  not  very  well  have  remained  still;  who  could 
have  taken  philosophically  the  cacophony,  a  cross  between  a  growl  and  a 
shout,  in  which  the  seaman  told  us  that  it  was  high  time  for  the  "Japs"  to  get 
out. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  not  in  existence.  We  had 
to  sail  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Since  the  day  we  put  out  from  Shang- 
hai until  we  docked  at  London,  we  did  not  put  into  a  single  harbor.  We 
spent  four  months  at  sea.  The  ship  hugged  the  shoretiosely ;  we  caught  sight 
of  the  settlement  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  well  as  of  St.  Helena,  made 
famous  by  Napoleon. 

One  thing  gave  us  much  trouble;  it  was  our  water  supply.  The  drinking 
water  was  procured  through  the  primitive  method  of  putting  out  buckets  when- 
ever it  rained.  When  the  dry  weather  persisted,  therefore,  our  buckets  were 
dry  also,  and  there  was  trouble.  As  for  food,  there  was  nothing  particularly 
choice.  We  were  given  hard-tack,  in  which  a  certain  species  of  worm,  to 
which  we  were  utter  strangers,  seemed  to  have  made  a  rather  prosperous 
colony.  In  addition,  we  were  given  square  pieces  of  salted  meat;  perhaps  it 
was  pork.  It  was  so  salty  that  we  could  not  taste  what  sort  of  meat  it  was, 
and  once  a  week  we  were  treated  to  the  exceptional  feast  of  bean  soup.  The 
prime  duty  of  us,  aboard  the  ship,  was  to  learn  the  English  by  fair  means  if 
possible,  and  if  not,  foul, — or  by  any  other  means.     Nothing  is  so  beautiful 
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as  necessity  when  it  turns  into  a  virtue.  I  regret  that  there  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  adjectives  either  in  Nipponese  or  English  that  could  describe  with  suffi- 
cient grace  and  measure  of  truth,  as  well  as  emphasis,  the  degree  of  passionate 
toil  we  devoted  to  the  aforementioned,  antiquated  dictionary  by  Hori  Shin- 
nosuke.  Thanks  to  the  dismal  stretch  of  toil  we  had  devoted  to  it,  when  we 
got  to  London  we  could  use  with  ease  such  expressions  as  "Can  you  give  me 
some  cold  water?"  or  hot  water,  if  that  were  really  necessary,  etc. 

When  the  ship  docked  at  London,  there  came  an  official,  evidently  a 
customs  official,  who  examined  everything  in  the  way  of  luggage,  big  and 
small,  even  the  smallest  of  hand  packages.  All  the  passengers  had  landed, 
and  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  the  ship  had  been  placed  in  the  keeping  and  guard- 
ianship of  customs  officers.  I  think  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  officers  to  examine  the  ship,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  any  ship 
having  in  store  any  of  the  prohibited  articles.  In  the  morning  Inoue  (Count 
Inoue)  went  ashore  with  the  clerk,  and  I  was  left  alone  aboard  the  ship.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  Inoue  to  have  gone  out — gone  ashore,  but  my  position 
was  not  at  all  good.  I  waited  and  waited,  and  waited.  Of  course  my 
stomach  made  repeated  suggestions,  then  prayers,  and  ended  up  by  making 
demands.  I  could  not  have  even  a  cup  of  tea;  there  was  nothing  to  eat. 
There  were  a  number  of  dignified  and  soulless  looking  officials  from  the 
custom-house,  but  that  was  all  the  attraction  of  the  landscape.  I  had  an  odd 
notion  about  men.  Hungry  as  I  was,  I  could  not  muster  my  courage  to  step 
up  to  the  customs  officer  and  tell  him  how  empty  my  stomach  was.  That 
seemed  to  be  distinctly  against  the  harmony  of  things,  and  I  would  not  do  it. 
I  was  deep  in  meditation,  which  was  much  worse  than  the  mud  of  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  when  to  my  pleasant  surprise  there  came,  asking  after  me,  a  man 
who  had  served  as  captain  to  one  of  the  ships  belonging  to  British  No.  1 .  He 
at  once  took  me  ashore  with  him,  and  we  went  sight-seeing  through  the  Tower 
cf  London,  and  engaged  a  room  at  the  American  Square.  This  hotel  seemed 
to  be  chiefly  patronized  by  sailors.  The  following  day  this  man  introduced 
me  to  a  bath-house,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  look  after  my  personal  appearances  somewhat.  Later,  in  company 
with  him  I  visited  a  barber-shop;  thence  we  went  to  a  tailor,  and  a  shoe- 
maker. The  result  of  it  all  was  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  presentable.  Remem- 
ber that  we  were  the  first  Nippon  students  that  ever  walked  the  streets  of 
London.  Later  on,  I  was  taken  in  company  with  the  clerk  of  the  British  No. 
1 ,  to  visit  a  number  of  professors  or  teachers.  Wherever  we  went,  the  clerk 
said  to  different  professors,  "As  you  see,  he  is  a  Japanese.  He  wishes  to 
study  in  England.  Would  you  undertake  the  work  of  educating  him?"  A 
number  of  the  professors  answered  the  question  saying  that  that  was  the  first 
time  they  had  seen  a  Japanese,  that  they  did  not  know  anything  about  him, 
therefore  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  him  in  charge.  But  at  last,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Williamson,  who  was 
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then  a  professor  of  the  College  of  Chemistry  of  the  London  University. 
As  for  Inoue  and  Yamao,  they  were  placed  with  some  artist's  family.  While 
I  stayed  with  Dr.  Williamson,  he  looked  after  me  very  carefully.  He  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  teach  me,  day  in  and  day  out.  As  for  Mrs.  Will- 
iamson, she  too  seemed  to  take  a  special  interest.  I  went  to  school  every  day, 
and  I  tried  to  learn  something  about  electricity,  something  of  mathematics, 
something  of  language,  and  I  worked  very  hard  at  these  things  and  did  learn 
a  great  deal.  Still,  I  was  not  exactly  able  to  read  the  London  Times.  One 
morning  a  member  of  the  family  was  reading  the  newspaper,  and  somehow  I 
was  asked  from  what  part  of  Japan  I  came.  In  answer  I  said,  Choshu. 
"Choshu?  Why,  is  not  Shimonoseki  in  Choshu?  Do  you  know  that  the 
foreign  ships  were  fired  upon  at  Shimonoseki?     Is  not  that  your  place?" 

I  did  not  say  much  at  the  time,  I  could  not;  but  I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing there  that  we  ought  to  know.  Therefore  I  went  to  Inoue,  and  I  said 
to  him;  "You  ought  to  read  that  well  and  carefully."  After  reading  it  over 
pretty  carefully,  Inoue  told  me  that  it  was  a  very  serious  matter.  Our 
Choshu  men  bombarded  foreign  ships  at  Shimonoseski,  and  there  was  a  very 
lively  discussion  at  the  parliament  advocating  a  strong  measure,  a  strong  puni- 
tive expedition  against  Choshu. 

When  we  turned  our  thoughts  to  the  institutions  and  affairs  of  Europe, 
there  was  a  difference,  a  very  decided  difference,  between  the  order  of  things 
at  home  and  the  tremendous  advance  which  the  European  States  seemed  to 
have  achieved  at  the  time.  Of  a  Sunday  we  had  gone  to  see  an  astronomical 
observatory  at  Kew  Garden.  We  were  also  permitted  to  examine  something 
of  the  workings  of  the  iron  works  at  Greenwich,  where  they  manufactured  guns 
and  men-of-war.  Our  friends  in  London  took  care  to  introduce  us  to  the 
shining  wonders  of  the  city.  It,  moreover,  could  never  be  denied  that  they 
made  great  impression  upon  our  virgin  understandings.  Having  seen  all  these 
signs  both  of  wealth  and  power,  and  comparing  them  with  the  conditions  in 
our  native  clan  of  Choshu,  we  were  forced  to  admit  to  ourselves  that  the 
hostile  attitude  of  our  clan  was  preposterous — quite  ridiculous;  it  appeared 
to  us  almost  insane,  to  think  even  of  Choshu  taking  up  arms  against  the  West, 
so  powerful  and  so  far  advanced.  Simply,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  If 
we  did  not  do  something  very  radical  and  effective  at  that  very  point  of  time, 
matters  might  go  on  to  such  a  pass  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish 
anything  for  the  good  of  the  clan;  that  everything  would  reach  utter  annihila- 
tion and  state  of  hopelessness.  Who  could  tell  that  all  this  clamor  tolled  the 
death-knell  of  our  clan?  Now  if  we  were  to  succeed  in  acquiring  all  the 
learning  of  the  world  in  the  great  capital  city  of  London,  what  would  that 
profit  us  if  we  were  to  find  ourselves  men  without  a  country?  We  did  not 
know  whether  we  could  stem  the  fatal  tide,  which  in  sooth  seemed  to  be  roll- 
ing over  the  fate  of  Choshu.  As  for  our  duty,  we  knew  that  well:  it  was 
plain,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt.     Before  us,  there  was  only  one  thing.     We 
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had  to  take  our  lives  in  our  hands,  and  throw  them  into  the  abyss  which  was 
yawning  between  our  clan  and  its  very  existence.  The  voice  of  opportunity, 
silent,  but  which  cannot  be  denied,  called  us ;  brought  us  the  message  pregnant 
with  possibilities  which  made  us  drunk,  like  a  heady  wine.  It  spoke  something 
of  the  very  life  of  State.  We  could  bear  no  longer.  Inoue  and  myself  made 
up  our  minds.  We  at  once  went  to  Yamai  and  Inoue  of  the  railway,  also  to 
Endo.  We  told  the  three  comrades  to  stay  behind  and  study  with  all  their 
might;  begged  them  to  devote  their  energy  to  the  mastery  of  the  English  and 
to  foreign  scholarship,  as  if  their  very  life  depended  upon  it.  As  for  us,  we 
told  them  we  had  to  go  home.  And  thus  we  parted,  Inoue  and  I,  from  the 
three. 

It  went  well  so  far,  but  we  made  our  plans  without  counting  Mr.  Will- 
iamson. It  seemed  that  he  had  something  to  say  about  our  movements.  It 
was  not  one  word,  neither  was  it  two ;  he  was  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  us. 
He  said  to  us,  "Of  course,  I  can  appreciate  your  view-point;  at  the  same 
time,  you  are  mere  boys.  Even  if  you  were  to  go  back  to  your  home,  do  you 
suppose  you  could  turn  the  decision  of  a  clan  or  of  the  State?  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  impossible." 

It  may  be  that  the  kindly  instructor  suspected  us  of  putting  up  this  ex- 
cuse because  we  were  weary  along  the  toilsome  path  of  Western  learning. 
Unspeakable  and  painful  was  our  labor,  and  he  knew  it  well.  Very  natural- 
ly— so  he  must  have  thought — we  were  quite  overcome  with  homesickness,  and 
were  trying  our  last  effort  in  securing  a  pasage  home.  Of  course,  the  words 
of  Mr.  Williamson  were  well  meant  and  most  sincere;  with  all  that,  we  could 
not  permit  them  to  turn  us  from  our  purpose.  We  held  out  obstinately  by 
saying  that  we  simply  had  to  go  home.  At  last  he  gave  in.  He  was  good 
enough  to  place  us  aboard  a  ship.  As  we  had  come  out,  so  also,  on  our 
homeward  way  we  had  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  passage 
consumed  almost  an  inconceivable  number  of  days.  So,  it  was  the  following 
year  that  we  reached  Shanghai.  By  this  time  we  had  mastered  the  English 
sufficiently  to  express  our  thoughts  in  it,  and  with  a  measure  of  ease.  We  lost 
no  time  in  making  inquiries.  The  gossip  of  Shanghai  was  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme;  such  news  as  we  could  gather  there  came  to  us  in  tattered  frag- 
ments. Still  there  was  enough  to  give  us  to  understand  that,  within  a  few  days, 
the  combined  fleet  of  many  European  powers  was  to  steam  down  to  Shimono- 
seki  or  Bakwan,  for  the  one  purpose  of  bombarding  the  fortifications  there. 
Everybody  said  to  us  that  even  if  we  wished  to  return  home,  we  were  too 
late.  But  since  we  had  returned  from  Europe  so  far,  we  could  not  think  of 
stopping  at  Shanghai,  or  turning  on  our  heels  and  making  for  England  again. 
We  therefore  begged  to  be  placed  aboard  a  ship  sailing  for  a  port  in  Nippon. 
There  was  a  ship  booked  for  Yokohama,  and  which  was  also  to  touch  at 
Nagasaki.  We  therefore  sailed  on  that  ship.  Upon  landing  at  Yokohama, 
there  was  much  surprising  news  waiting  for  us.     The  official  yashiki  of  the 
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Choshu  clan  at  Edo  had  been  burned ;  the  Choshu  men  had  been  driven  away 
from  the  capital,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  not  a  free  patch  of  soil  through- 
out the  broad  Empire  of  Nippon  upon  which  men  of  Choshu  could  dwell  in 
peace.  It  was  amazing, — to  us,  also  heart-rending.  Of  course  we  two, 
through  the  long  voyage  home,  had  spent  many  an  hour  in  earnest  discussion. 
There  was  no  telling  how  many  plans  we  had  made.  We  said  that  when  we 
returned,  we  should  do  this  and  we  should  do  the  other. 

There  was  in  those  days  a  great  man  who  was  a  statesman  and  leader  of 
thought.  He  was  in  those  days  living  in  the  Province  of  Shinshu;  he  carried 
the  famous  and  historic  name  of  Sakuma  Shozan.  We  talked  it  over  on  our 
way  home,  and  decided  that  the  first  thing  we  should  do  was  to  make  straight 
for  this  man,  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him  and  get  advice  and  instruc- 
tions which  would  guide  us  in  carrying  out  our  plan.  As  I  have  said,  how- 
ever, the  conditions  at  Yokohama  were  extraordinary.  It  was  exceedingly 
serious.  Indeed,  had  it  been  made  public  that  two  men  of  Nippon  had  landed 
from  a  foreign  ship  at  Yokohama,  our  fate  would  have  been  sealed.  The 
danger  was  imminent  and  unspeakable.  There  was  a  man  connected  with 
British  No.  1  whose  name  was  Harrison.  We  decided  to  ask  a  favor  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  get  him  to  secure  for  us  a  lodging  in  one  of  the  many  foreign 
hotels  in  Yokohama.  In  the  end  we  managed  to  land,  and  house  ourselves 
at  a  foreign  hotel.  The  trouble  was  not  at  an  end,  however.  All  the  ser- 
vants of  this  hotel  were  Nipponese.  Mr.  Harrison  came  to  us,  and  said: 
"Listen!  You  must  never  breathe  that  you  are  Japanese.  It  is  dangerous. 
Make  it  known  to  everybody  about  here  that  you  are  a  couple  of  Portuguese 
gentlemen.  But  of  course  we  must  invent  some  suitable  Portuguese  names,  in 
order  to  cover  your  disguise."  And  Mr.  Harrison  was  good  enough  to  give 
me  the  name  of  De  Bonnar.  As  for  the  name  given  to  Inoue,  I  have  forgot- 
ten it.  While  we  stayed  at  the  foreign  hotel,  we  devoted  our  entire  effort  to 
devising  means  to  get  to  Choshu.  Should  we  go  by  land?  It  was  certain 
that  we  would  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  We  had  a  little  money,  but  money 
was  of  no  service  to  us.  The  water  route  would  have  been  the  safest,  would 
have  been  just  the  thing  that  we  wanted,  but  there  was  no  such  convenient 
means  of  passage.  We  were  really  at  the  extremity  of  our  wits  and  means, 
therefore.  Meanwhile,  we  kept  our  ears  open,  and  did  not  neglect  for  a 
moment  hearing  anything  that  was  transpiring  about  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  NEW  EAST  IN  THE  MAKING. 

BY  ASADA   MASUO. 

KAISER  AND  THE  AMERICA-NIPPON  WAR  TALK. 

^jThe  American-Nippon  war  talk  seems  to  have  discovered  what 
Ponce  de  Leon  failed  to  discover — the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Americans 
do  not  believe  in  it,  they  do  not  wish  to  entertain  it,  they  laugh  at  it,  they 
dislike  it.  As  for  Nippon  not  even  the  yellowest  of  the  yellow  sheets 
have  found  sufficient  profit  in  this  rumor  to  make  capital  of  it.  But  eternal 
springs  the  war  talk  over  the  pages  of  the  American  newspapers,  not 
altogether  yellow,  be  it  said.  It  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  that 
these  war  rumors  come  from  Paris.  €|I  wonder  why  they  do  not  come 
from  Berlin.  When  one  realizes  how  clever  the  Kaiser  is,  there  seems 
to  be  a  touch  of  childishness  in  thus  utilizing  the  cable  between  Paris  and 
New  York.  But  the  choicest  and  neatest  hit  in  the  commerce  of  the  war 
talk,  I  am  happy  to  say,  does  not  come  from  Paris.  It  comes  as  a  cable 
message  from  Berlin,  and  the  American  newspapers  of  February  26th, 
1908,  have  carried  it.  Although  it  comes  from  Berlin,  the  originator 
of  the  news,  or  the  center  of  the  news,  is  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Berlin — 
what  a  superb  touch  of  unconscious  humor  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
destinies!  In  this  despatch  it  was  reported  that  His  Excellency,  Sun 
Pao-ki,  received  an  instruction  from  Pekin  "to  discuss  with  the  German 
foreign  office  the  treatment  of  trade  in  Manchuria  by  the  Japanese,  and 
to  broach  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  entering  into 
a  special  arrangement  concerning  the  maintenance  of  equal  trade  oppor- 
tunities in  all  the  Chinese  territories,"  But  the  most  delicate  touch 
comes  from  the  comment  on  this  Chinese  suggestion  by  the  German  for- 
eign office;  it  approaches  the  Chinese  proposal  "in  a  courteous,  inquiring, 
but  non-committal  manner,"  from  which  it  seems  that  the  Chinese  are 
particularly  solicitous  of  asking  America  and  Germany  to  make  Nippon 
behave  in  Manchuria,  while  Germany  and  His  Majesty  the  Kaiser,  are 
very  indifferent  about  it.  It  may  be  because  the  Kaiser  is  living  so  stren- 
uous a  life  in  the  newspaper  campaign  throughout  the  English  speaking 
countries.  Even  His  Majesty  is,  after  all,  a  mortal  it  would  seem,  and 
he  has  not  time  for  everything.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  explanation.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  an  entertaining  bit  of  news. 

RAILWAY  QUARREL   BETWEEN   CHINA  AND  NIPPON   IN   MANCHURIA. 

fflThe  good  people  of  the  West  persist  in  their  comfortable  idea  about  the 
Chinese;  they  are  so  monumentally  slow, — dead  asleep,  they  say  of 
them.  If  you  wish,  you  could  tell  Europe  and  America  that  the  Chinese 
are  by  no  means  asleep.  The  Chinese  are  dictating,  as  indeed  they  should, 
terms  to  Nippon.     This  is  as  sober  and  innocent  a  statement  of  facts,  as 
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true  as  any  passage  you  could  find  in  the  Bible.  Both  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica however,  would  grin  at  this,  and  consider  it  good  enough  for  Puck  or 
Punch.  You  can  tell  if  you  wish,  the  stories  of  the  patience  of  Nippon, 
as  she  makes  her  cautious  way  over  the  thin  ice  called  the  Manchurian 
situation.  But  nobody  would  believe  you.  The  critical  minds  of  the 
West  are  so  thoroughly  sensitive  and  occupied  in  measuring  the  hatband 
of  Nippon  after  the  Russian  War  that  it  has  neither  the  inclination  nor 
time  to  pay  a  sufficient  attention  to  so  impossible  a  virtue  as  patience  and 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  are  being  exercised  by  the  foreign  office  at 
Tokyo.  So  often  and  so  apt,  are  all  of  us  to  judge  others  by  ourselves, 
and  the  civilized  West  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  fiJAfter  the  length} 
preface,  let  us  sum  up  the  story  of  the  Hsimmintun-Fakumen  Railway. 
China  agreed — such  is  the  sense  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Chino-Nippon 
Treaty  signed  at  Peking  in  1905, — not  to  build  a  line  of  railway  parallel 
to  the  South  Manchurian  line,  or  any  competing  line  whatever.  Neither 
would  China  allow  any  foreign  power  to  construct  such  a  line.  Scarce 
two  years  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  China  comes  with  all  the  inno- 
cence of  a  babe-of-no-memory,  and  blandly  proposes  the  construction  of 
just  such  competing  line  to  the  South  Manchurian  Railway.  I  mean  the 
Hsimmintun-Fakumen  line.  I  regret  that  all  that  China  proposes  is  not 
quite  as  innocent  as  a  babe  too  happy  for  a  touch  of  memory.  Mark 
carefully  China's  move.  She  does  not  propose  to  build  this  line  by  her 
own  money  and  by  herself.  She  intends  to  build  this  line  by  a  foreign 
capital.  I  suppose  it  was  a  pure  accident  that  this  foreign  capital  hap- 
pens to  be  British.  There  is  a  beautiful  logic  in  this  madness,  however, 
or  in  this  accident,  if  accident  indeed  it  were.  Old  Li  Hung  Chang  used 
to  know  how  to  play  a  certain  game  well.  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who  was  Li's 
lieutenant,  could  not  help  but  learn  the  beauty  of  the  trick; — such  at  least 
seems  to  be  the  testimony  of  history,  and  in  this  proposal  of  building 
Hsimmintun-Fakumen  line,  one  can  see  the  old  trick  in  all  its  beauty. 
Here  is  China,  who  is  not  exactly  powerful  enough  to  kick  Nippon  out  of 
Manchuria.  She  finds  Nippon  and  Great  Britain  friends.  She  finds  that 
there  are  a  number  of  British  capitalists  who  are  willing  to  coin  money  in 
Manchuria.  Now  in  all  her  innocence,  she  wishes  to  help  the  British  to 
make  money  in  Manchuria.  And  how?  Why,  simply  by  building  a 
railway  line — a  competing  line,  which  she  solemnly  pledged  in  the  treaty 
not  to  build  herself,  or  permit  anyone  else  to  build.  But  in  the  name  of 
Rakans,  Chinese  Mandarins  do  not  keep  their  consciences  on  state  papers. 
iJChina  does  not  love  Nippon,  neither  does  she  love  England  any  better, 
but  what  should  prevent  China  to  love  herself  by  favoring  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  if  that  would  result  in  a  quarrel  between  two  friends, 
Nippon  and  England?  Especially  when  China  could  run  away  with  the 
bone  in  the  squabble  of  two  dogs?     Why  should  she  not  allow  Nippon's 
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friend,  Great  Britain,  to  kick  Nippon  out  of  Manchuria  since  she  is  strong 
enough  to  do  something  of  the  kind?  And  so  comes  to  us,  our  Chinese 
friend  in  the  beauty  of  innocence,  with  this  beautiful  proposal.  Nippon 
is  absurd  enough  to  protest.  China  is  overwhelmed  with  amazement. 
Treaty?  Why  certainly!  But  whoever  thought  that  Hsimmintun-Fakumen 
line  should  ever  be  considered  a  competing  line  to  the  South  Manchurian 
line?  True  it  v/ould  appeal  to  the  same  grain  transportation  business  of 
the  Liao  Valley  and  Fakumen  district;  it  would  compete  in  passenger 
traffic  as  well  as  the  freight  traffic;  but  then,  is  there  not  thirty  miles 
of  distance  between  the  South  Manchurian  and  this  new  proposed  line, 
and  in  Europe  and  America  there  are  many  lines  with  thirty  miles  distance 
which  are  not  called  competing  lines.  It  is  beautiful,  this  logic.  In  the 
thickly  settled  and  highly  developed  states  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, perhaps  two  lines  with  thirty  miles  of  distance  between  may  not  be 
considered  competing  lines,  and  may  not  bid  for  the  same  business,  and  our 
Chinese  friends  would  at  once  conclude  that  the  business  of  Manchuria 
is  as  sufficiently  well  developed  and  crowded  as  that  of  the  New  England 
states!  CJBut  there  is  another  beautiful  item  in  this  Chinese  way  of 
fencing.  As  soon  as  the  Nippon  protest  arose,  our  Chinese  friend  reached 
for  his  cap,  and  seems  to  all  intents  and  purposes  nowhere  in  the  arena. 
He  left  his  friend  the  Britisher  to  fight  it  out,  and  standing  outside  of 
the  dust  circle  of  struggle,  our  Chinese  friend  sports  a  cynical  smile,  quite 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  his  colleagues. 

IN  THE  WALL  STREET  OF  NIPPON. 

€SThe  year  1907  opened  with  an  active  market.  In  one  day,  on  the 
1  7th  of  January,  for  example,  the  number  of  shares  which  changed  hands 
on  the  floor  of  the  stock  market  rose  to  145,000.  One  could  see  the 
aggressive  period  of  expansion  after  the  war  in  everything.  Especially  was 
it  apparent  in  the  number  of  new  companies  which  sprung  up,  mushroom 
fashion,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Empire.  It  surpassed  the  wildest  expecta- 
tions of  prophets,  dumbfounded  experts  of  many  years'  experiences.  It 
did  not  stop  there.  While  the  new  companies  were  springing  up,  the  old 
companies  were  also  quite  active  in  increasing  their  capitalization.  Every- 
where throughout  the  Empire  people  were  possessed  by  the  speculative 
fever  in  stock  markets.  This  condition  of  things  brought  forth  its  natural 
consequence.  The  more  conservative  among  the  financiers  of  the  Empire 
took  fright.  The  number  of  warnings  sounded  from  different  quarters 
increased.  Then,  not  altogether  unexpectedly,  came  the  warning  from  the 
government  itself.  That  changed  the  attitude  of  the  bankers  altogether, 
and  the  change  of  their  attitude  was  quite  sudden;  it  had  a  tightening 
influence  in  the  flow  of  loans  procurable ;  the  banks  stopped  lending  money. 
With  this  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  banks,   the  extraordinary 
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period  of  expansion  after  the  war,  especially  in  its  speculative  features, 
came  to  a  sudden  stop.  It  was  as  if  the  bitter  frost  of  mid-winter  fell  out 
of  a  balmy  sky  of  the  traditional  month  "when  the  cherry  flowers  blow." 
As  the  first  month  passed  into  February,  the  banks  began  to  tighten  their 
hold  on  money  more  and  more  firmly.  It  strangled  more  and  more  effect- 
ively the  activities  of  the  stock  market.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that 
there  was  a  rumor  of  radical  change  of  regulations  and  laws  governing 
the  stock  market.  It  was  reported  that  a  draft  of  such  revision,  or  of 
entirely  new  regulations  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Diet, 
and  this  did  not  lift  the  noose  from  off  the  neck  of  the  doomed.  The 
month  of  March  opened  with  a  large  contract.  The  stock  market  was 
invited  to  digest  over  220,000  shares  of  stock,  and  again  the  inevitable 
happened.  It  brought  down  the  price;  and  not  even  the  happy  report  of 
a  satisfactory  floatation  of  the  foreign  loans  was  powerful  enough  to  re- 
cover the  stock  exchange  from  its  panicky  condition.  The  close  of  the 
month  saw  a  slaughter  among  sugar  interests,  saw  also  the  excessive  tight- 
ness of  the  money  market.  Moreover,  the  fate  of  the  legislation,  which 
was  before  the  lower  house  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  as  well  as  the  monthly 
settlement,  accelerated  the  downward  tendency  of  the  market.  The  mar- 
ket reached  its  lowest  ebb.  Still  even  on  this  occasion,  we  saw  no  brokers 
forced  to  the  wall.  It  speaks  with  sufficient  clearness  of  the  strength  and 
happy  condition  of  the  brokerage  firms,  and  that  fact  was  perhaps  the 
only  bright  spot  in  the  gloom  that  seemed  to  settle,  with  no  promise  of 
immediate  lifting.  tflApril  opened  with  a  quiet  market,  showing  every 
sign  of  the  sad  heritage  of  the  previous  month ;  but  the  substantial  evidence 
of  the  increase  of  the  actual  strength  on  the  part  of  the  brokers  had  a 
very  happy  effect  on  the  stock  market,  and  the  stocks  began  to  climb 
gradually.  Good  fortune,  like  the  bad  one,  seems  to  come  not  alone,  and 
in  this  month  we  saw  the  disposal  of  Government  bonds,  we  saw  also  a 
more  liberal  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  conservative  bankers,  and  these 
were  sufficient  to  recover  the  sickly  condition  of  the  market  to  some  extent. 
With  all  that,  there  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  If  these  were  happy 
enough  to  give  confidence  to  the  market,  there  were  other  things  that  told 
disastrously  upon  the  market  at  large,  and  once  more  we  saw  the  amount 
of  sale  drop  to  1 0,000  mark,  tfln  May  came  the  announcement  of  the 
dividend  to  be  paid  on  the  Railway  Purchase  Bonds.  The  same  month 
brought  the  rumors  of  the  Franco-Nippon  Treaty.  We  also  had  the  re- 
demption of  the  Treasury  Bond.  These,  one  and  all,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  resuscitate  the  market  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  mar- 
ket passed  into  July  in  a  stunned,  numbed,  half  paralyzed  condition.  And 
the  people  were  looking  back  in  those  days  to  the  balloon  market  of  Janu- 
ary, as  if  they  were  recalling  a  happy  dream  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  June  passed  into  July,  and  the  slight  difficulty  which  clouded  the 
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sky  of  international  amity  between  Nippon  and  America,  and  the  tele- 
graphic report  of  the  despatch  of  the  American  fleet  did  not  add  to  the 
cheer  of  the  market,  and  on  the  10th  of  July  there  were  only  seven 
hundred  shares  of  stock  changed  hands.  It  was  then  that  we  saw  a  dis- 
tinct change  for  the  better  in  the  stock  market.  There  was  a  reason,  there 
were  two  reasons  in  fact.  One  of  them  was  a  report  of  an  order  issued 
to  stop  the  sailing  of  the  American  fleet,  and  the  other  was  the  successful 
floatation  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Bonds.  And  the  people 
began  to  say,  "At  last!"  Stocks  rose  perceptibly.  The  number  of  stocks 
bought  and  sold  increased.  The  despatch  of  a  secret  mission  by  the 
Korean  King  to  the  Hague  did  not  effect  the  rising  market.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  report  of  his  abdication  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Nippon- 
Korean  Treaty  helped  not  a  little  in  kiting  the  prices  of  stocks.  ^A\\ 
these,  however,  looked  at  from  the  larger  standpoint  of  market  conditions 
of  the  year,  was  but  a  slight  reaction  from  the  persistent  and  prevailing 
downward  tendency  of  the  market.  In  August,  when  the  Russo-Nippon 
Treaty  was  ratified,  and  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  guarantee  of  permanency,  even  that  did  not  seem  to 
bring  back  the  health  of  the  stock  market  to  its  normal  and  active  condi- 
tion. tlWith  September  came  again  one  of  those  financial  cyclones. 
And  this  time  the  storm  came  as  a  result  of  the  actual  physical  flood  and 
storm  which  brought  about  the  rise  of  price  of  commodities,  especially 
of  rice.  CJOctober  brought  a  fall,  a  violent  break  in  the  price  of  silver 
bullions.  Then  came  the  break  in  the  stocks  of  the  spinning  companies. 
Then  the  price  of  copper  fell.  Then  came  the  panic  in  New  York.  On 
top  of  that  came  the  downfall  of  our  government  bonds  in  the  London 
market.  These  gave  a  telling  blow  to  the  silk  trade.  Everything,  it 
seemed,  was  doing  its  prettiest  to  depress  the  stock  market  of  the  country. 
<][ November  did  not  bring  any  happy  recovery  of  the  depressed  condition. 
The  panic  in  New  York  had  its  effect  on  European  markets.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  a  little  blossoming  in  the  Tokyo  Railway  Bonds,  owing  to  the 
active  construction  of  tramways  in  the  city  of  Tokyo.  But  that  did  not 
continue  for  long  and  only  served  to  add  so  much  gloom,  by  contrast, 
to  the  greater  break  that  followed.  <J Altogether,  the  year  1907  was 
a  year  of  disaster,  and  the  tragedy  of  it  was  all  the  more  emphasized  by 
the  active  market  in  the  first  months  of  the  year. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHINESE,  AND  GERMANY. 

^[Germany,  as  everybody  knows,  is  ambitious.  Not  content,  according 
to  a  report  of  the  Shanghai  representative  of  the  Nkhi-nichi,  with  the 
aggressive  work  of  a  land  robber,  of  extending  her  imperial  domain  to  the 
heart  of  China,  following  the  blue  penciling  of  the  Kaiser  on  the  Chinese 
map,   along   the   Yang-tse  valley    (and   the  wealth   and   the  possibilities 
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of  this  richest  portion  of  China  comments  happily  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
Kaiser),  she  is  to  assume  the  role  of  a  benefactor  as  well.  She  is  to  be 
a  schoolmaster  of  the  Chinese — not  in  the  barbarous  and  bloody  act  of 
war,  bless  your  heart,  but  in  gathering  under  her  wings  such  unfortunate 
of  China's  millions,  who  for  some  reason  (lack  of  money  among  others) 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  go  abroad  and  bask  in  the  gracious  sunshine 
of  the  latter  day  curse  called  civilization.  ^[At  Kiao-chau,  she  is  to 
establish  a  highly  specialized  school.  Germany  is  to  expend  on  this  ad- 
mirable work  300,000  marks,  moreover  she  is  to  provide  for  the  institu- 
tion the  annual  subsidy  of  75,000  marks.  The  school  is  to  have  the 
following  departments:  forestry,  governmental  and  law,  medicine,  en- 
gineering (in  which  department  railway  construction,  mining,  mechanical 
engineering,  ship-building  and  architecture  are  included),  and  they  are 
also  to  have  a  preparatory  department.  AJAfter  all  is  said  and  done, 
there  is  a  touch  of  completeness  in  the  amiable  work  of  the  highly  Chris- 
tian power  called  Germany,  in  taking  men  and  lands,  whom  and  which 
do  not  belong  to  them,  and  absurd  indeed  does  it  sound,  the  protest  of 
the  heathen  land  and  people  against  the  highly  gracious  work  of  so  thought- 
ful a  power  as  Germany,  of  being  taken  complete  possession  of. 

THE  NAVAL  PROGRAM  FOR  1908. 

fijln  discussing,  with  our  correspondent  in  Tokyo,  the  naval  program  for 
this  year,  Admiral  Saito,  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  said:  ^"It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  commence  work  on  new  ships 
in  this  year.  The  modification  of  the  Imperial  budget,  however,  would 
not  permit  us  to  fulfill  our  wishes.  There  is  no  appropriation  this  year  for 
a  single  new  vessel.  It  is  regrettable.  With  all  that,  however,  we  have 
six  vessels  in  course  of  construction;  the  work  on  these  will  be  continued 
all  through  the  year.  The  battleship  "I"  is  being  built  at  Yokosuka 
dockyard.  The  battleship  "Ro"  is  being  built  at  Kure,  and  at  Miazuru, 
we  are  building  a  large  type  of  a  destroyer.  We  have  also  two  destroyers 
of  the  ordinary  type — the  Ayanami  and  the  Isonami,  the  scout  ship 
Mogami  is  being  completed  at  Mitsubichi  at  Nagasaki.  It  may  be  that 
these  six  vessels  which  we  are  constructing  now  suffer  from  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  budget ;  it  may  deter  the  progress  of  construction  of  these  ships. 
The  destroyers  Iwanami  and  Isonami,  and  the  scout  Mogami,  have  ad- 
vanced in  course  of  completion,  and  perhaps  would  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  As  for  the  two  battleships,  "I"  and  "Ro",  the 
materials  are  being  gathered  together  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  time  set  for  the  completion  of  these  vessels  may  be  post- 
poned somewhat.  As  for  the  larger  type  of  destroyer,  the  work  has  not 
commenced  upon  it,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  launching  of  it 
this  year." 
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THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  NIPPON.* 

BY  ASM   JIRO. 

Every  morning  at  six  precisely,  His  Majesty  rises.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  severe  the  winter  weather,  or  how  trying  the  heat  of  summer — 
that  certainly  is  more  than  either  you  or  I  can  claim.  When  you  think  of  it, 
it  is  amazing  how  upside  down  the  world  is  getting  in  these  civilized  days. 
The  last  has  become  the  first  and  it  is  the  master  that  toils  now  that  the 
servants  may  fare  in  peace — quite  after  the  biblical  dictum  of  the  Blessed 
Memory.  But  what  would  you  have?  His  Majesty  is  no  longer  the  companion 
of  the  muses;  the  "Son  of  Heaven"  is  simply  a  very  busy  monarch.  Of  the 
good  old  days  it  has  been  said  that  the  men  below  did  all  the  work.  All  are 
changed  now.  Just  as  in  America  labor  is  bossing  the  capital  and  the  work- 
ingmen  are  martyrizing  the  wealthier,  so  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  the 
most  trying  of  the  duties  of  State  are  falling  upon  the  high  places.  We  have 
passed  through  the  day  wherein  the  muscle  was  the  king.  Now  that  all  the 
work  is  expected  of  the  brain.  His  Majesty,  who  is  pre-eminently  the  brain 
of  Nippon,  finds  himself,  very  naturally,  overwhelmed  with  interests  and 
exacting  demands  of  public  duties. 

So  at  six  in  the  morning,  a  little  ahead  of  the  birds  of  early  spring,  His 
Majesty  begins  the  day.  At  seven  o'clock  precisely,  the  morning  meal  is 
served  to  him.  At  nine,  the  physician-in-waiting  makes  the  daily  inquiry 
after  the  august  health.  At  ten  His  Majesty  usually  is  master  of  all  the 
private  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  palace,  and  ready  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  public  duties.  His  Majesty  is  to  be  found  always  in  his  library  at 
that  hour,  and  as  a  man  struggling  under  a  burden  of  work,  His  Majesty 
works  in  a  most  systematic  manner.  Precisely  at  noon  the  mid-day  meal  is 
served.  At  two  o'clock,  he  is  back  again  to  his  public  duties.  Then  till  five 
and  often  till  six  in  the  evening,  his  hours  are  crowded,  as  is  natural  for  one 

*Nippon,  or  Nihon,  as  it  is  very  commonly  pronounced,  is  made  up  of  two  words,  nichi  and 
hon.  The  first  means  "sun,"  the  second,  "origin."  Nippon  is  the  only  name  by  which  the 
natives  of  the  Island  Empire  off  the  east  coast  of  the  Asian  continent,  know  their  country. 

"Japan"  is  a  corruption  from  Zi-pen,  which  is  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  two 
characters  signifying  the  sun,  and  the  origin.  A  Venician  traveler,  Marco  Polo  by  name, 
learned  of  Nippon  when  he  was  staying  in  the  Court  of  Kahn,  and  wrote  of  it  under  the 
name  of  "Zipangu."  Columbus  read  it,  it  was  the  Zipangu  or  Nippon,  which  Columbus 
started  to  discover  on  his  world  journey.  Nippon,  with  another  word  added  to  it,  signifies 
"the  home-land  of  the  sun."  The  name  of  Nippon  is  not  the  original  name  given  to  the 
archipelago.  Prior  to  the  days  of  record,  our  country  used  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Yamato,  and  the  classic  designation  of  Yamato,  is  still  current  in  poetry,  and  in  such  expres- 
sions as  Yamato  Damashi,  which  means  "the  soul  of  Yamato." 

The  name  of  Nippon  seems  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  seventh  century  A.  D. 
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who  is  the  Emperor  of  a  nation  of  48,000,000  of  people — a  ruler  in  a  very 
much  more  exacting  sense  than  King  Edward  is  the  ruler  of  Great  Britain,  or 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  that  of  Germany;  for  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Nippon, 
is  more  than  a  mere  soverign,  he  is  the  father  of  his  people,  after  the  tradi- 
tional meaning  of  that  word. 

In  the  early  days  when  the  matters  of  State  were  not  as  tyrannical  on 
his  time  as  they  are  now,  it  was  His  Majesty's  special  delight  to  take  to  the 
fascinating  art  of  archery,  and  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  all  the  out-of-doors. 
But  now  Nippon  is  no  longer  a  secondary  power,  and  the  price  of  joining  the 
household  of  great  powers  is  not  to  be  envied.  A  Mississippi  negro  in  the 
ante-bellum  days  was  in  all  truth  much  better  off  than  the  slave  of  a  hundred 
duties  called  a  responsible  sovereign.  And  to-day  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that 
His  Majesty  even  permits  himself  the  pleasure  of  walking  through  his  palace 
gardens  in  company  with  his  Yorkshire  terrier,  of  which  he  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  fond.  (By  the  bye,  the  terrier  was  presented  to  His  Majesty 
by  Field  Marshal  Marquis  Oyama,  and  some  say  that  it  is  not  unlike  a  certain 
specie  of  the  Chinese  dogs.)  Whenever  it  is  possible,  however,  His  Majesty 
eagerly  takes  advantage  of  such  opportunities  for  out-door  exercise  as  he 
could  command.  When  the  weather  is  such  as  would  prevent  His  Majesty 
enjoying  an  outing,  he  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  taking  his  gymnastic  exer- 
cises on  an  ingenious  wooden  horse,  which  is  so  arranged  in  the  palace 
gymnasium  as  to  afford  all  the  exercise,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  practic- 
ing all  the  different  arts  and  tricks  of  horse-riding  of  the  most  difficult  type. 
In  the  earlier  days  His  Majesty  took  to  horse  riding  with  a  passion  that 
aroused  considerable  comment.  He  took  his  lessons  from  the  most  famous 
riders  of  the  country  some  half  a  century  ago,  and  until  this  day  he  retains 
some  of  the  mannerisms  that  he  then  acquired  from  the  masters  of  the  old 
school  of  horse  riding.  Whenever  His  Majesty  is  seen  on  the  review  ground 
of  Aoyama,  for  example,  you  will  notice  that  His  Majesty  sits  the  horse  with 
a  slight  forward  leaning,  instead  of  sitting  straight  upon  it.  After  exercises 
comes  the  inevitable  and  daily  bath. 

When  his  evening  meal  is  over,  and  the  quiet  of  the  twilight  falls  upon 
the  picture-like  charms  of  the  famous  landscape  garden  of  the  palace,  and 
the  sound  of  many  a  distant  temple  bell  which  comes  melting  with  the  mists 
over  the  hills,  telling  the  people  both  high  and  low  to  loosen  their  girdles, 
now  that  the  day's  work  is  done,  then  His  Majesty  recalls,  perhaps  with  a 
companion  or  two,  the  classic  hours  of  his  youth  in  the  palace  in  the  ancient 
capital  city  of  Kyoto.  His  august  father  before  him  was  a  distinguished  man 
of  letters.  At  eight,  that  is  to  say  at  seven  years  of  age  according  to  the 
Western  way  of  counting,  His  Majesty  used  to  receive  a  daily  command  from 
his  august  father  to  compose  classic  couplets  on  five  or  six  different  topics. 
Poetry  is  the  gymnastics  of  the  soul,  as  logic  is  of  intellect;  poetry  drapes 
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the  soul  with  that  exquisite  grace  which  some  of  us  know  under  the  name 
of  "atmosphere,"  and  the  cruder  of  us  call,  personal  charms.  Thus  early 
did  His  Majesty  acquire  the  training  and  passion  for  the  princely  labor  of 
chiseling  and  fluting  and  fashioning  many  an  exquisite  phrase,  till  to-day  not 
a  day  passes  but  His  Majesty  composes  some  fifty  or  sixty  classic  couplets. 
Born  with  the  brain  of  a  dreamer,  it  is  small  wonder  that  His  Majesty  com- 
mands that  felicity  and  grace  in  the  handling  of  verse,  that  carries  with  it 
the  sureness  and  that  elegance  of  simplicity  which  are  the  invariable  crest, 
from  time  immemorial,  of  the  master  of  any  art.  His  Majesty  to-day  is  one 
of  the  greater  poets  of  Nippon. 

After  the  nightly  excursion  into  the  pleasing  realm  of  imagination, — rest 
and  sleep,  which  are  said  to  be  such  strangers  to  the  head  under  a  crown, 
come  to  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Nippon,  as  naturally  as  to  a  tot  in 
a  woodsman's  hut.  Kings  are  to  be  pitied,  even  by  he  who  digs  the  ditch, 
usually.  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Nippon  is,  as  you  see,  then,  worthy 
of  the  envy  of  an  Arcadian  youth. 

What  is  highly  interesting  in  history  is  not  the  history  of  Napoleon  rush- 
ing frantically  across  the  corpse-laden,  blood-stained  bridge  at  Austerlitz; 
such  details  as  that  Flaubert  always  dined  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  could  not 
bear  his  shoes  while  eating,  or  that  Socrates  wore  a  stomach  pad  saturated 
with  oil,  are  the  details  that  make  all  the  world  one,  and  are  to  be  valued 
far  above  the  heroic  expression  of  Wellington,  "Up  gods,  and  at  them!"  at 
Waterloo,  which  everybody  knows  that  Wellington  never  said,  and  which 
was  coined  at  penny  a  line.  For  this  reason,  one  likes  to  know  how  His 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Nippon  dresses,  with  what  chop-sticks  he  eats  his 
daily  meal,  what  are  the  things  that  enter  into  the  most  insignificant  details 
of  his  daily  life;  but  before  inquiring  into  such  details,  let  us  remind  ourselves 
of  this: 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1 868,  His  Majesty  emerged  from 
the  purple  twilight  of  the  gods.  In  1 860  there  were  at  least  thirty  millions 
of  people  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  but  that  His  Majesty  was  a  Son 
of  Heaven.  To  them  he  was  not  only  the  representative  of  the  oldest 
unbroken  dynasty  existent  upon  earth,  but  he  was  one  descended  from  long 
lines  of  the  gods.  The  writer  himself  heard  his  elders  say  many  a  time, 
"Don't  you  dare  to  lift  your  eyes  upon  His  Majesty  as  His  Majesty  passes 
in  his  palanquin,  for  he  who  forgets  himself  to  so  impossible  a  degree  as  to 
commit  so  insolent  an  act  of  rudeness  as  lifting  his  common  eyes  to  the  August 
Person,  is  sure  to  be  punished  by  no  less  punishment  than  an  eternal  dark- 
ness,— the  loss  of  his  eyesight."  That  was  some  thirty  years  ago.  I  say 
His  Majesty  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen.  The  year  he  came  upon 
the  throne  was  1 868.  He  found  the  Island  Empire  in  a  fever  ferment  of 
discord.  The  government  of  the  Tokogawa  Shogunate  had  just  kissed  the 
dust  in  utter  humiliation  and  defeat.     The  Empire  was  a  house  divided  against 
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itself.  The  country  was  flooded  with  paper  currency  which  had  no  metal 
back  of  it.  The  Imperial  treasury  was  filled  with  a  minus  fortune,  and  what 
was  more  hopeless  than  that  was  that  there  seemed  not  a  resource  that  the 
Imperial  Family  could  command,  and  upon  which  it  could  either  raise  money, 
or  from  which  to  earn  an  income.  As  if  all  the  internal  disturbances  and 
strifes  were  not  enough,  foreign  powers  were  discussing  the  fate  of  Nippon 
aboard  their  well-equipped  warships,  much  after  the  amiable  Christian  fashion 
as  the  Russians,  the  French  and  the  Germans  did  over  the  fate  of  China  at 
the  close  of  the  Boxer  trouble.  Our  national  defence,  and  our  navy?  Ah, 
well !  We  did  have  one,  to  be  sure.  Our  warships  were  gay  with  banners, 
streamers,  many  colored  buntings,  and  shone  with  many  a  glittering  piece  of 
steel  which  were  spears,  and  perhaps  the  best  tempered  swords  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  But— but  those  warships  were  remarkable  for  the  absolute 
and  utter  absence  of  a  single  gun  aboard, — not  even  a  flint  rifle.  And  today? 
Our  finance  is  somewhat  different  from  the  early  days  of  Restoration.  The 
financial  credit  of  Nippon  commands  a  loan  of  over  $1,200,000,000  gold. 
Western  financiers  do  not  loan  money  on  pretty  phrases  or  golden  prospects. 
Today  the  navy  of  Nippon,  to  even  the  Western  critics  who  place  their  faith 
in  tonnage,  seems  to  hold  the  fifth  place  among  the  great  navies  of  the  world, 
and  the  Satsuma  is  the  most  powerful  warship  afloat  anywhere. 

Who  was  the  magician  that  wrought  this  half-a-century  wonder? — His 
Majesty.  There  are  people,  especially  in  the  West,  who  look  upon  such 
men  as  Prince  Ito  as  the  author  of  the  New  Nippon.  They  are  wrong. 
Let  but  His  Majesty  shake  his  seventeen-year-old-head  in  those  old  days,  and 
the  wisest  councils  that  Saigo,  Kido  or  Okubo  ever  gave  must  have  gone  for 
naught,  and  the  fate  of  Nippon  could  not  have  advanced  even  by  so  much  as 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  beyond  the  slight  sidewise  shaking  of  His  Majesty's 
head.  His  Majesty  would  perhaps  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
real  authors  of  the  New  Nippon  were  not  one,  but  four, — His  Majesty,  the 
great  Saigo,  Okubo,  and  Kido.  When  the  history  of  Nippon  will  have  been 
written  by  one  who  knows,  the  world  will  unquestionably  have  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  life  story  of  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne  since  the  days  of  the  gods.  But  this  of  course,  is  too  big 
a  theme  for  this  modest  paper.  The  paper  in  question  interests  itself  in  the 
highly  interesting  items,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  garment  this  remarkable 
monarch  wears,  of  what  chopsticks  His  Majesty  is  the  master,  of  what  food 
he  partakes. 

His  Majesty  always  enters  upon  his  public  duties  in  his  military  custome 
of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  After  his  office  hours, 
he  takes  to  a  simple  frock  coat.  There  is  something  noteworthy  in  the  stuff 
of  which  his  frock  coat  is  made.  The  cloth  is  of  native  manufacture,  simple 
solid  black  in  color.  At  night  he  dons  the  native  gown  made  of  perfectly 
white  habutae.      His  Majesty  never  wears  a  garment  but  once.      These  gar- 
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ments  worn  but  once  by  His  Majesty  are  given  away  to  different  officers 
of  court.  They  are  preserved  as  priceless  heirlooms  by  them,  and  sometimes 
the  habutae  silk  of  His  Majesty's  gown  is  made  into  cushions  and  other 
articles,  and  preserved  as  a  memento. 

Last  autumn  His  Majesty  had  a  grand  naval  review  at  Yokohama,  and 
on  that  occasion  for  the  first  time,  he  wore  the  new  naval  uniform.  Since 
then,  on  all  the  public  occasions  in  connection  with  the  naval  celebrations  and 
reviews,  His  Majesty  has  always  worn  his  naval  uniform. 

For  many  years  the  Imperial  costumes  were  ordered  and  made  outside 
the  palace,  but  in  recent  years,  from  sanitary  considerations,  fearing  a  possible 
danger  from  the  introduction  of  disease  by  ordering  the  Imperial  garments 
from  outside  tailors,  the  Department  of  the  Imperial  Household  has  estab- 
lished within  the  palace  compounds  a  special  tailor-shop  which  attends  to  the 
Imperial  requirements  exclusively.  These  tailors  employed  at  the  palace  are 
dressed  all  in  white,  and  before  entering  upon  their  work,  go  through  a  special 
series  of  purification,  and  pass  the  examination  of  the  court  physicians,  to 
render  the  happening  of  an  accident  as  remote  as  possible. 

The  time  was  when  the  Imperial  table  was  as  imposing  as  any  State 
functions.  His  Majesty  did  not  approve  of  it,  partially  because  he  finds  so 
many  excellent  channels  for  placing  the  funds,  and  partially  because,  I  suppose, 
he  is  not  indifferent  to  his  health.  For  the  morning  and  noon  meals,  not  more 
than  five  courses  are  served ;  at  the  evening  meal,  seven.  At  noon  and  in  the 
evening,  chicken  soup  is  reported  to  constitute  an  item  in  the  menu.  Foreign 
dishes  do  not  enjoy  any  great  degree  of  Imperial  favor.  His  Majesty  is  fond 
of  vegetables  simply  prepared.  As  for  the  different  dishes  of  fish,  it  has 
been  reported  that  His  Majesty  is  partial  to  sashimi,  which  is  a  dish  of 
raw  fish  thinly  sliced,  and  eaten  with  a  highly  seasoned  sauce  made  of  shoyu. 
(This  dish  shares  a  world-wide  distinction  with  another  preparation  made  of 
devil-fish,  of  placing  our  race  in  the  company  of  semi-civilized  peoples  of 
the  world.)  His  Majesty  is  fond  also,  of  fishes  broiled  in  salt,  and  some- 
times with  shoyu  (a  soy,  a  sauce  made  of  beans,  not  unlike  Worcestershire 
sauce,  and  in  fact  it  has  been  reported  that  today  the  s/iopu  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  Western  sauces.) 

When  these  details  were  made  known,  the  general  public  of  Nippon 
could  hardly  credit  them.  Somehow  they  have  had  an  idea  that  the  Imperial 
table  was  laden  heavily  with  all  the  choicest  and  most  costly  of  viands 
gathered  from  all  over  the  world,  and  the  simplicity  of  His  Majesty's  fares 
fell  upon  them  as  a  shock.  While  the  articles  for  His  Majesty's  table  are 
simple  in  themselves,  the  care  with  which  these  simple  articles  are  prepared 
is  as  complicated  and  serious  as  the  articles  themselves  are  simple.  The 
Imperial  dishes  are  subjected  first  to  the  examination  of  the  attendant  physician. 
Then  there  are  a  number  of  palace  officials,  the  entire  duty  of  whose  life 
seems  to  begin  and  end  with  the  sampling  of  Imperial  dishes.     And  after  that. 
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when  it  is  thoroughly  proven  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  that  would  mar 
the  august  health  in  the  remotest  degree,  the  dishes  are  for  the  first  time, 
offered  to  the  Imperial  table. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  In  the  ancient  days,  even  the  lord  of 
a  single  castle  had  special  officials  to  test  the  food  they  partook  of.  In  the 
old  days,  there  was  always  a  number  of  officials  appointed,  both  for  the 
preparation  of  the  dishes,  and  for  the  testing  and  practical  examination  of 
them  before  they  were  offered  to  the  shogun. 

The  Imperial  meals  are  carried,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  upon  a  high,  large 
tray,  classically  known  as  shiroki-sumirori.  The  different  wares  used  on  the 
Imperial  table  invariably  carry  the  chrysanthemum  and  paulownia  leaf  crests, 
or  if  not  the  Imperial  crests,  then  the  symbols  of  happy  omen  such  as  the 
ever-constant  pine,  storks  and  tortoise  are  worked  into  decorative  designs. 
The  earthen  wares  and  porcelains  used  are  usually  of  Kyoto  production. 
Even  in  the  length  of  chop-sticks,  the  fine  civilization  of  the  Elder  Nippon 
delighted  in  making  a  distinction,  at  least  in  length,  as  if  it  wished  to  say 
that  His  Majesty  was  the  world  by  himself,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  common 
clay,  and  today  the  usage  still  persists.  His  Majesty  uses  chop-sticks  which 
are  nine  inches  in  length.  His  Majesty's  chop-sticks  are  made  differently 
from  other  kinds  also.  The  makers  of  them  are  proud  of  the  slender  grace 
that  is  given  to  them,  and  of  the  polish  that  is  like  ivory.  The  Princes  and 
Pincesses  of  blood  use  chop-sticks  of  eight  inches  in  length,  and  the  lesser 
members  of  the  Imperial  Family  are  expected  to  use  chop-sticks  of  less  pre- 
tensions. The  material  for  the  Imperial  chop-sticks  is  furnished  by  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Muraki  Takajiro,  of  the  village  of  Nitsubara,  in  the 
Tokyo  prefect.  The  wood  from  which  the  Imperial  chop-sticks  are  manu- 
factured is  called  fyatsu,  and  the  manufacture  is  under  the  strict  surveillance 
of  the  Department  of  the  Palace. 

It  is  the  minor  details  of  the  Imperial  life  which  still  retain  the  perfume 
of  the  days  that  are  historic  now.  And  the  manufacture  of  His  Majesty's 
chop-sticks  is  one  of  them. 

There  lives  a  man  who  answers  to  the  name  of  Watanabe,  at  No.  3 
of  the  street  called  Kotohira,  District  of  Shiba,  in  the  City  of  Tokyo.  Life 
of  honor  has  been  his,  for  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Imperial  chop-sticks.  Mr.  Watanabe  selects  very  carefully  the  raw 
timber  furnished  him  by  Muraki,  he  chooses  those  that  are  of  fine  grains, 
and  heavier  in  weight,  and  gives  them  to  his  workmen.  After  his  workmen 
have  carefully  worked  the  raw  material  into  shape,  then  Mr.  Watanabe  takes 
it  into  his  religious  care,  for  he  looks  upon  the  manufacture  of  Imperial  chop- 
sticks as  one  of  the  divine  rites.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  goes  through  a 
process  of  purification  just  as  a  Shinto  priest  goes  through  a  similar  ceremony, 
of  repeated  bodily  cleansings  and  mental  sobriety.  Even  the  tools  that  he 
employs  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Imperial  chop-sticks  are  never  employed 
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for  any  other  purpose.  When  he  works  he  divorces  his  family  completely 
away  from  him.  He  shuts  himself  up  in  his  workshop,  far  away  and  apart 
from  the  other  parts  of  his  house.  While  at  work,  he  declines  to  receive  the 
most  intimate  of  his  friends,  and  he  is  reported  to  be  successful  in  finishing 
some  fifty  pairs  of  chop-sticks  in  one  day  after  concentrated  efforts  which 
carry  all  the  seriousness  and  piety  of  a  religious  exercise.  Divinity  enshrines 
itself  always  in  achievement — it  matters  not  what  the  work  is.  And  in  the 
details  which  we  have  taken  pleasure  in  following  here  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  Imperial  chop-sticks,  there  is  an  object  lesson  that  is  sacred  for  the 
vainer  mortals  who  plume  themselves  on  something  that  is  ever  so  much  greater 
than  the  manufacture  of  chop-sticks,  that  they  are  very  apt  to  smile  over 
such  exhibition  of  conscientiousness  as  that  of  Mr.  Watanabe. 

Among  the  foreign  articles  of  food,  both  Their  Majesties,  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  have  taken  kindly  to  the  use  of  milk.  His  Majesty  is  said  to 
be  very  partial  to  different  fruits,  both  native  and  foreign.  In  the  Imperial 
garden  at  Shinjiku,  the  planting  of  banana  trees  testifies  to  the  Imperial  favor 
which  that  particular  fruit  enjoys.  His  Majesty  is  also  fond  of  peaches 
grown  in  France,  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  The  cakes  that  are  served  at  the 
Imperial  table  are  mostly  of  foreign  type,  sponge  cake,  different  cakes  made 
of  chocolate,  etc.  Whenever  His  Majesty  partakes  of  meals  in  pure  Nippon 
style,  the  tea  is  always  served.  It  is  the  product  from  the  famous  garden  of 
Uji,  it  is  called  gjjoJfuro,  (which  being  interpreted  means  jeweled  dews). 
For  many  years  the  Imperial  favor  remained  with  a  sa}?e  called  sobana, 
which  was  especially  prepared  for  the  Imperial  household,  but  it  has  been 
reported  of  late  that  a  newcomer,  an  imported  wine  called — can  it  really  be 
Chateau  La  Rose? — has  stolen  away  the  Imperial  favor  from  it. 

Among  the  articles  which  enjoy  a  special  degree  of  Imperial  favor  are 
the  Nippon  swords.  Before  the  Restoration  there  were  scarcely  thirty  or 
forty  of  these  blades  in  the  possession  of  His  Majesty.  Since  that  time, 
however,  a  number  of  old  daimyo  (lords  of  clans)  have  heard  of  the  Imperial 
partiality  for  swords,  and  have  honored  themselves  by  presenting  many  historic 
and  famous  blades  in  their  possession,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  number 
of  swords  in  the  immediate  possession  of  His  Majesty  is  counted  by  nearly 
three  hundred.  The  more  famous  among  them  is  called  Onimaru.  An  historic 
swordsmith  by  the  name  of  Awataguchi  Yoshimitsu  is  its  author.  This  sword 
is  said  to  enjoy  the  greatest  measure  of  the  Imperial  favor.  A  blade  which 
is  the  work  of  Yukihira  of  Bungo,  is  said  to  enjoy  the  constant  companionship 
of  His  Majesty  by  day,  and  watches  over  his  pillow  by  night. 

Another  article  of  which  His  Majesty  is  fond,  is  the  clock.  A  visitor 
to  the  Imperial  palace  is  impressed  with  the  omnipresence  of  imposing  clocks 
of  different  types  confronting  them  almost  at  every  turn.  His  Majesty  is 
also  a  patron  of  works  of  art  of  both  the  old  and  new  schools.  Lacquer 
wares,  and  the  articles  of  both  keramic  and  glyptic  arts  receive  special  marks 
of  favor  from  His  Majesty. 
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The  Court  monopolizes  a  style  of  language  all  its  own.  It  is  different 
from  the  one  Tokyo  speaks.  Indeed  it  is  even  different  from  the  style  of 
language  which  the  capital  city  of  the  ancient  Mikado  speaks  today.  In 
it  one  can  hear  the  echoes  of  the  days  when  the  Imperial  personages  were 
held  to  be  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  gods,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
words  in  it  that  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  common  ear  of  the  street. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE   EMPRESS  OF  NIPPON. 

It  has  been  reported  that  there  are  three  things  in  which  Her  Majesty 
takes  delight.  The  composition  of  poetry  is  one  of  them,  a  walk  along  the 
beach  of  the  Hayama  Palace,  and  the  work  of  charity.  Perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  testmony  of  the  conquest  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  ancient 
Empire  of  Nippon  is  to  see  Her  Majesty's  presence  in  the  sick  room  of  a 
military  hospital,  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Nippon  War.  Some  years  ago  an 
English  newspaper  in  Nippon,  published  the  amount  contributed  by  Her 
Majesty  to  a  certain  work  of  charity.  The  contribution  was  not  remarkable 
for  the  amount  of  money  it  represented.  The  amount  had,  however,  beside 
so  many  thousand  yen,  a  number  of  sen,  and  some  rin  (1  rin=l/20  of  a 
cent).  Now  the  amount  contributed  at  that  time  and  on  a  thousand  other 
occasions  by  Her  Majesty  to  charitable  work  in  question  was  and  has  been 
the  money  which  Her  Majesty  saved  and  has  saved  out  of  her  own  personal 
expenses,  and  the  rin  in  the  amount  contributed  by  Her  Majesty  told  an 
eloquent  story  with  what  minute  care  Her  Majesty  manages  to  cut  down  her 
personal  expenses,  in  order  that  the  amount  saved  therefrom  might  go  to 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  some  of  her  less  favored  subjects.  Now  great 
ladies,  both  in  Nippon  and  abroad,  have  visited  sick  rooms  of  the  private 
soldier  and  afforded  him  an  untold  consolation  which  a  poor  private  derives 
from  so  distinguished  a  presence,  but  I  fancy  there  are  very  few  Imperial 
ladies  who  have  economized  in  their  own  personal  expenditure  to  so  minute 
an  extent  as  one-twentieth  of  a  cent. 

CROWN    PRINCE. 

Prince  Yoshihito  is  the  third  son  of  the  present  Emperor.  He  was  born 
on  the  31st  day  of  August,  1879.  Upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers, 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1887,  he  was  designated  to  be  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  the  ceremonies  proclaiming  him  the  Crown  Prince  took  place  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1  889.  When  he  was  eight  years  and  two  months  old  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1887,  he  matriculated  at  the  Gakushu-in,  a  school  for 
nobility  sometimes  called  Peers'  school.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1895,  through 
the  minister  of  the  palace  was  announced  the  discontinuance  of  school  duties 
at  the  Gakushu-in,  that  is  at  the  end  of  eight  years  of  schooling.  Hence- 
forth His  Highness  pursued  his  course  in  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  Nippon 
and  Chinese  branches  under  private  tutors. 
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One  of  the  wisest  and  naturally  the  most  important  element  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  prince,  is  the  careful  selection  of  his  school  companions.  In  the 
case  of  Prince  Yoshihito,  the  following  were  the  boys  selected  for  the  dis- 
tinguished position:  the  fourth  son  of  Marquis  Saigo,  the  eighth  son  of  Prince 
Mori  Motonori,  the  first  son  of  Marquis  Nambu,  the  second  son  of  Count 
Hosokawa,  the  second  son  of  Baron  Takasaki,  the  second  son  of  Viscount 
Kitakoji,  the  third  son  of  Viscount  Kaieda,  grandson  of  Viscount  Wakisaka, 
the  uncle  of  Prince  Iwakura  Tomosada,  the  first  son  of  Marquis  Kanroji,  the 
grandson  of  Viscount  Tani,  Baron  Tachibe  Hidetaka,  the  younger  brother 
of  Count  Date  Munetoki  and  Baron  Tokugawa  Yoshihiro,  and  so  on. 

The  Emperor  directed  the  education  of  the  Prince  in  person  and  to  a 
very  great  extent.  It  has  been  the  conviction  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
that  a  prince  is  so  apt  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the  common 
people,  and  this  unfortunate  ignorance  has  often  been  the  cause  of  arrogance 
and  vanity  on  the  part  of  a  prince.  For  that  reason,  his  august  father  has 
always  commanded  the  men  who  attended  to  the  education  of  the  Prince, 
that  he  should  be  taught  to  attend  to  the  details  of  life  himself.  Among  the 
anecdotes  that  have  been  told  on  the  young  days  of  the  Crown  Prince,  it  is 
said  that  the  Prince  never  allowed  his  attendant  to  tie  the  shoestrings  of  both 
of  his  shoes,  he  always  insisted  on  tying  at  least  one  of  his  shoes.  When  he 
was  clothed  in  the  military  costume  of  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  Nippon 
army,  the  Prince  was  exceedingly  proud  of  it.  On  his  visit  to  different 
garrisons,  he  insisted  on  partaking  of  the  food  given  to  the  private,  and  so 
for  the  first  time,  His  Highness  learned  the  taste  of  the  black  bread  and  the 
rest  of  the  simple  food  which  go  into  the  sustenance  of  a  private  of  the  Nippon 
army.  When  his  attendants  protested  against  so  unceremonious  a  proceeding 
as  offering  the  Crown  Prince  the  fare  of  a  private  soldier,  his  comment  was 
brief.  "Well,"  said  the  Prince,  "I,  too,  am  one  of  the  many  soldiers  of  the 
Empire." 

Great  stories  are  told  of  him  on  the  foot-ball  ground  of  the  Gakushu-in, 
how  he  tumbled  down  the  high  embankment  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  hot 
chase  after  the  ball.  All  this  may  not  shock  the  ears  of  the  West,  but  let 
the  Western  readers  substitute  instead  of  the  young  Prince  a  son  of  the  gods, 
and  then  they  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  democratic 
incidents  in  the  training  of  the  Prince. 

Like  his  father,  the  Crown  Prince  in  his  school  days,  was  accustomed  to 
rise  promptly  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  take  a  cold  bath,  eat  a  breakfast 
of  milk  and  bread,  and  forth  to  the  out-of-doors  for  exercise,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  devote  himself  to  the  daily  lessons.  After  luncheon, 
which  was  usually  a  meal  in  foreign  style,  his  afternoons  were  devoted  to  the 
out-door  exercises.  The  evening  meal  was  usually  prepared  in  Nippon  style. 
Before  the  time  of  retiring  he  took  to  the  hot  bath,  and  promptly  at  ten,  in 
bed. 
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It  has  been  reported  that  this  schedule  was  carried  out  with  military  rigor 
and  exactness,  in  the  case  of  the  young  Prince. 

In  short,  the  early  education  of  the  Prince  emphasized  the  democratic 
ideas  more  strongly  than  any  other  one  principle,  and  perhaps  that  would 
account  for  many  actions  of  the  Prince,  which  certainly,  to  the  mind  of  the 
Nippon  people,  are  almost  outlandishly  democratic. 

One  summer,  when  the  Prince  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  estate  of 
Viscount  Mishima,  his  jinrikisha  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  men 
called  Tashiro.  Some  distance  from  the  Mishima  mansion,  the  jinrikisha  man 
was  struck  with  an  attack  of  vertigo,  and  the  Prince  narrowly  escaped  a 
serious  accident.  After  bidding  his  companions  to  take  ample  measure  to 
afford  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  jinrikisha  man,  he  footed  the  rest  of  the 
distance,  apparently  without  a  thought  of  its  being  in  any  way  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

Another  occasion  on  the  review  grounds,  the  Prince  was  attending  a 
parade  when  one  of  the  cavalrymen  fell  from  his  horse.  His  comrade  rode 
past  him,  apparently  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  luckless  fellow.  The 
Prince  rushed  at  the  unfortunate  fellow,  dismounted,  took  him  in  both  of 
his  arms,  examined  the  injury,  and  gave  him  the  first  aid.  When  the  men 
about  him  expressed  their  surprise  that  the  Prince  should  condescend  to  nurse 
a  private,  the  Prince  was  on  his  part,  very  much  surprised.  To  him,  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

On  another  occasion,  on  a  trip  to  Yashima,  the  Prince  climbed  a  mountain 
afoot,  in  company  with  his  attendants.  The  Prince  delights  in  an  exercise  of 
this  kind,  and  he  exhibits  all  the  delight  and  skill  of  a  mountaineer.  Naturally 
his  attendants  were  left  far  behind.  Alone  and  absolutely  unattended,  the 
Prince  made  his  upward  way.  He  came  to  a  tea-house,  and  stopping  awhile, 
addressed  the  master  of  the  tea-house,  saying;  "  How  far  is  it  to  the  top?" 
The  keeper  of  the  tea-house  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  rank  or  the 
standing  of  the  traveler.  Carelessly,  therefore,  he  answered  saying;  "Oh,  I 
should  say  about  eight  c/io."  (One  cho  is  about  one-fifteenth  of  a  mile.)  "So 
far?"  inquired  the  Prince,  and  so  saying  he  "hung  his  honorable  waist,"  as 
we  say  at  home,  on  the  wooden  bench  in  front  of  the  tea-house.  The  Prince 
spied  a  little  girl  of  about  eight  years  of  age  in  the  inner  room.  The  half 
of  her  face  was  wrapped  in  bandages.  "What  is  the  matter  with  your  little 
girl?"  asked  the  Prince.  "She  hurt  herself  with  a  broken  lamp,"  was  the 
answer,  "and  although  we  do  not  wish  her  to  be  on  the  path  because  we  heard 
the  Crown  Prince  is  to  pass  in  front  of  the  house  on  his  august  ascent  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  she  is  very  anxious  to  worship  the  august  shadow, 
and  we  are  trying  to  put  her  where  she  can  not  be  seen,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  may  have  the  honor  of  worshipping  the  actual  image  of  the  Crown 
Prince." 
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"Is  that  so?"  said  the  Prince.  "Let  her  walk  out  and  sit  beside  me 
awhile."  And  when  the  little  girl  seated  herself  beside  the  stranger,  the 
Crown  Prince  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  her  her  age;  what  dolls  she 
had  to  play  with;  how  she  liked  the  mountain,  and  by  the  time  his  attendants 
reached  the  tea-house,  they  saw  to  their  amazement,  the  Crown  Prince  work- 
ing himself  into  the  good  graces  of  this  unfortunate  little  girl  so  well  that  no 
one  could  have  told  that  the  two  were  not  friends  of  many  years'  standing. 

The  Prince  has  inherited  a  love  for  horses  from  his  father.  On  the  wall 
in  the  living  room  at  the  palace,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  Siamese  pony  called 
"The  Siam,"  which  was  presented  to  the  Prince  when  he  was  very  young. 
The  Prince  used  to  ride  on  this  pony  every  day,  and  thought  that  was  the 
greatest  sport  known  to  mortals. 

THE  THREE   GRANDCHILDREN   OF    HIS   MAJESTY. 

Prince  Michinomiya  is  the  eldest  of  the  three  grandsons  of  His  Majesty, 
the  Emperor.  His  playmates  were  selected  for  him,  as  was  done  for  his 
father,  the  Crown  Prince,  when  he  was  five  years  of  age.  The  companions 
for  his  two  younger  brothers  were  likewise  selected,  when  they  reached  the 
same  age.  All  is  laughter  and  play  now,  in  a  certain  corner  of  the  Akasaka 
Palace.  In  a  corner  of  the  Palace  compound,  one  sees  a  structure  which  is 
half  foreign  and  half  Nipponese.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  covered  with 
green  carpets.  There  are  many  tables  there,  long  benches  also,  about  six  in 
number.  Black-boards,  clay  dishes,  and  all  the  familiar  fittings  of  a  model 
kindergarten  are  in  evidence.     Miss  Shimizu  and  Miss  Adachi  are  in  charge. 

Prince  Michinomiya  shoulders  the  hope  of  the  nation.  Even  in  the  bud- 
ding years  of  youth,  there  are  about  him  promises  upon  which  a  nation  of 
48,000,000  of  people  delight  in  festooning  their  future  hopes.  The  photo- 
graph we  have  the  honor  of  reproducing,  however,  is  certainly  a  delight  to 
the  eye  of  those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  open,  handsome  promise  of 
a  coming  man.  He  is  perhaps  quite  as  young  as  the  nation  whose  flag  he 
waves.  May  the  future  of  the  country  over  which  he  shall  reign,  enjoy  as 
fair  a  prospect  as  the  promise  that  is  in  the  dream-bright  eyes  of  the  Prince. 

As  his  princely  father  has  done,  the  young  Prince  rises  promptly  at  six 
in  the  morning.  The  lady  in  charge,  Miss  Atsumi  Chiyoko  and  her  two 
assistants,  assist  the  young  Prince  at  his  toilet.  After  breakfast  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  the  school-mates  of  the  Prince  present  themselves,  and  in  com- 
pany with  them,  the  Prince  presents  himself  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  daily 
tutorage.  About  two  hours  are  devoted  every  day  to  lessons.  After  that 
the  young  hours  of  the  Prince  and  his  noble  school-fellows  are  devoted  to  the 
attractions  of  the  out-doors,  and  the  games  that  are  played  on  the  sanded, 
clean  swept  palace  yard,  have  about  them  that  which  makes  all  the  observers 
declare  that,  after  all,  in  spite  of  all  the  distinction  of  rank  and  artificial  orders 
of  society,  human  nature  is  one,  high  and  low. 
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The  Prince  is  quite  active  in  playing  the  familiar  games  of  "catching-the- 
demon,"  and  "the-first-at-the-flag,"  and  so  on.  He  has  been  seen  a-top  of 
a  tree,  like  many  another  little  boy,  in  his  father's  back  yard.  It  has  even 
been  reported  of  him  that  a  mortal  who  had  no  business  of  catching  such  a 
sight,  has  actually  caught  a  sight  of  Prince  Michinomiya  literally  covered 
and  plastered  with  mud,  as  if  for  all  the  world  he  were  nothing  more  than 
a  little  boy  of  traditional  tale  who  had  just  gotten  out  of  the  mud  of  the 
rice  field. 

OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  IMPERIAL   FAMILY. 

The  Imperial  Family  of  Nippon  boasts  of  many  a  brilliant  career. 
Prince  Kan-in  won  his  spurs  in  the  last  war  with  Russia,  at  the  head  of  a 
cavalry  detachment.  Prince  Kuni  was  the  inspiration  of  the  first  army  of 
Kuroki.  Admiral  Togo  reported  in  high  terms  the  strong  personality  and 
moral  influence  which  the  princes  of  blood  exercised  over  the  men  of  his  fleet. 

The  distinguished  career  of  Prince  Fushimi  Sadanaru  has  been  the  pride 
of  the  nation  and  the  Imperial  Family.  In  the  maturity  of  his  years,  he  has 
served  as  the  personal  representative  of  His  Majesty  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  His  presence  in  the  United  States  did  not  a  little  in  giving  weight 
to  the  unwritten  and  treaty-less  understanding  between  the  two  great  powers 
on  the  Pacific.  He  is  now  appointed  as  the  President-General  of  the  Grand 
Exposition  of  Nippon,  which  is  to  be  held  in  1912,  and  which  is  to  be  the 
first  international  exposition  known  to  the  history  of  the  Far  East, — a  fitting 
tribute  for  a  man  of  achievement  and  ability. 

Beside  ability  and  manly  virtues,  the  Imperial  Family  can  boast  also  of 
charm,  graces  and  beauty  of  person.  Already  the  beauty  of  Princess 
Arisugawa  Mieko  is,  as  it  should  be,  commanding  the  admiration  of  the 
higher  societies  of  Tokyo. 
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IN  THE  OLD  CASTLE  MOAT  OF  KAMEYAMA. 

BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE.* 
I. 

It  is  aged,  that  castle  moat,  covered  now  with  lotus,  white,  red,  all  of 
golden  hearts  and  very  fond  of  holding  up  the  dews,  on  summer  mornings, 
toward  the  sun,  that  he  may  turn  them  into  diamonds. 

Fishing  has  an  intoxication  all  its  own;  the  wine  knows  nothing  of  it. 
The  strain  on  the  line — ah!  upon  my  honour  it  turns  my  nerves  into  so  many 
samisen  strings  full  of  charming  confusions.  Berabo!  the  dance  of  a  two- 
foot  carp  on  your  hook  sends  a  great  big  shooting  star  through  you — the 
white-teethed  grin,  cold  sweat,  and  the  eyes  so  full  of  anxiety  that  one  might 
say  of  them  that  they  are  gazing  at  a  dying  lover!  Ah,  yes,  exactly!  And 
it  is  not  within  the  horizon  of  the  piety  of  a  youngster  (and  I  dare  say  that 
it  would  make  but  little  difference  if  he  be  a  scion  of  a  starched  Puritan)  to 
refrain  from  the  murder  of  the  cold-blooded  brethren  of  the  water. 

The  castle  moat  has  many  reverend  memories.  We  boys  knew  of  them; 
we  also  were  taught  to  respect  them,  like  decent  offsprings  of  samurai.  What 
would  you?  You  cannot  make  a  saint  of  a  tot  in  the  same  easy  way  in  which 
you  can  peel  black  potatoes  white.  And  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  saw 
our  fishing  lines  spreading  the  delicate  comb-webs  of  ripples  on  the  nirvanic 
face  of  the  lotus-decked  moat  a  trifle  too  orten  to  be  comfortable  for  us. 

"You  must  not  do  that,  child,"  my  grandfather  would  say  kindly;  "never 
in  the  castle  moat.  Haven't  you  seen  the  white  catfish  with  a  chisel  in  its 
mouth?" 

"A  white  catfish,  august  grandfather?" 

Ah,  well !  we  knew  all  about  it — we  indeed  ought  to  have  known  it, 
seeing  that  we  had  heard  the  same  story  told  us  some  few  thousand  times 
over  again.  Nevertheless,  there  was  one  thing  strange  about  it  all — we 
never  became  tired  of  that  story.  Having  heard  it  a  thousand  times,  we 
wished  to  hear  it  once  more. 

"Yes,  child,  haven't  you  heard  of  the  white  catfish  in  the  castle  moat? 
No?     Well,  well!" 

I,  of  course,  took  advantage  of  the  short  memory  of  my  grandsire,  and, 
sad  wretch  that  I  was!    felt  no  shame  at  all. 

And  this  is  the  story.  With  this  difference— my  grandsire  was  a  good 
story-teller,  and  there  is  that  in  me  that  makes  me  dreadfully  sceptical  of  the 
wonderful  doctrine  of  heredity. 

II. 

Dusk  was  falling  on  the  summer-kissed  flowers  of  Kameyama  savannah. 
And  with  it  there  came  into  the  town,  as  if  he  fell  straight  out  of  the  blue 

^Copyright  1900,  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
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matrix  of  sunshine,  a  stranger  in  rags,  rather  young  and  with  features  and 
carriage  which  were  much  at  war  with  his  coarse  robe  and  mendicant  hat. 

"Yes,  Prince  Akechi  is  about  to  build  a  castle,"  an  accommodating 
citizen,  proud  of  the  new  dignity  of  the  town,  told  the  stranger. 

"Kindly  condescend  to  point  out  the  way  to  the  palace  of  the  august 
prince." 

"Through  the  avenue  of  pines,"  said  the  citizen,  pointing  ahead. 

At  the  palace  entrance: 

"The  august  prince  does  not  receive  all  strangers,  you  must  understand," 
said  the  gatekeeper  kindly.  He  meant  that  the  palace  was  no  place  for  such 
as  he. 

"The  humble  one  is  by  profession  and  by  the  gracious  shadows  of  the 
august  above,  a  worker  in  rocks,  plaster,  and  wood.  A  castle  is  built 
already  in  my  mind.  For  the  sake  of  the  unworthy  one,  condescend  to  tell 
the  august  prince  that  nothing  is  lacking  but  some  rocks  and  wood  to  make 
the  sun  happy  in  smiling  upon  a  castle  that  would  laugh  at  its  enemies." 

The  gatekeeper  listened.  Most  certainly  the  stranger  did  not  talk  after 
the  manner  of  beggars.  Prince  Akechi  Mitsuhide,  his  lord  and  master,  had 
just  seen  one  of  the  daring  dreams  of  his  imagination,  phoenix-winged  as  it 
was,  turned  into  a  chapter  of  history.  His  name  wedded  fame  as  the  tacti- 
cian of  Nobunaga.  He  had  brain;  of  that  he  was  sure.  And  inasmuch  as 
he  did  not  see  any  wisdom  in  being  a  second  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  and  his 
Majesty,  the  Ten-Shi  (which,  by  interpretation,  means  the  Son  of  Heaven), 
when  he  could  be — aye,  should  be — the  first,  he  dreamed  a  dream.  One 
thing  above  all  was  needed — a  formidable,  an  unassailable  castle.  He  would 
have  it  at  any  cost.  And  it  was  noised  abroad  throughout  the  provinces, 
that  Prince  Akechi,  the  brain  of  Nobunaga's  camp,  v/ould  stint  neither  wealth, 
rank,  nor  honours  to  him  who  would  give  a  masterpiece  of  a  castle  which 
would,  under  a  kindly  smile  of  fortune,  turn  into  a  cradle  of  that  daring 
dream  of  his. 

"Master,"  said  Prince  Akechi,  when  the  beggar-architect  stood  before 
him,  "pray  condescend  to  tell  me  what  are  the  elements  that  are  essential  to 
a  good  castle." 

"That  it  should  look  into  the  eyes  of  its  enemies  and  tell  them  what 
ridiculous  idiots  they  are,"  said  the  stranger.  "And  it  must  also  have  that 
which  will  make  itself  the  beloved  of  the  gods." 

"Akechi  Mitsuhide  would  humbly  listen,"  said  the  prince,  "to  the  master, 
if  he  would  paint  to  the  humble  one  the  castle  which  is  in  his  mind." 

"After  an  interview  of  the  length  of  two  drums,  the  prince  said  to  the 
beggar-architect:  "Master,  the  force  of  ten  thousand  picked  workmen  and 
the  resources  of  five  mountains  and  of  this  entire  province  are  at  your  com- 
mand." 
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III. 

To-day  the  travelers  who  have  stood  on  the  Pyramids  come  often  to 
the  Castle  Town  of  Kameyama.  and  when  we  tell  them  that  the  rocks  they 
see  in  the  ruin  of  the  castle  were  brought  down  from  the  top  of  Atago 
Mountain,  they  smile  at  us  and  look  very  smart  and  their  eyes  take  unto 
themselves  an  air,  very  superior,  and  as  though  they  were  resting  on  credulous 
idiots.  And  when  we  venture  to  tell  them  a  simple  fact— namely,  that  some 
of  these  huge  stones  were  fifty  feet  high  on  the  top  layer  of  the  castle  wall, 
they  become  very  frank  in  their  laughter,  and  the  twinkling  of  their  eyes 
makes  no  secret  of  a  defiant  declaration,  "What  do  you  take  us  for?" 

Modern  sciences  are  very  proud;  they  have  many  complicated  machines. 
Our  forefathers  had  none  of  them.  And  they  worked  what  the  sciences  of 
the  day  label  as  miracles. 

Well,  out  of  the  blue  surface  of  the  moats,  very  placid,  full  of  religious 
flowers,  the  granite  walls  of  the  castle  rose,  concave  in  shape,  like  an  arm 
of  a  huge  grey  crescent — quite  impossible  for  mortals  to  scale.  And  the 
castle  also  rose. 

Nor  did  the  din  of  work  go  to  bed  with  the  sun,  but  through  all  the 
stretch  of  the  dark  echoed  from  star  to  star  till  it  woke  Dawn  and  forced 
her  to  listen.  It  rose  like  an  altar  full  of  the  aspirations  of  earth,  full  also 
of  the  ambitious  prayers  of  mortals — it  rose  steadily,  the  castle. 

Thrice  Atago  Mountain  donned  its  white,  priestly  robe  to  go  through 
its  period  of  purification  at  the  birth  of  New  Year's,  and  at  last  the  dream 
of  the  beggar-architect  stood,  dressed  in  rocks  and  iron,  very  much  taller 
than  the  pines  two  centuries  old,  so  that  the  sun,  after  forsaking  all  hill-tops, 
still  kept  his  bright  arms  around  the  turret,  sinking  reluctantly,  reminding 
you  of  a  golden-haired  girl  kissing  her  lover  good-night.  The  sight  made 
Prince  Akechi  wild  with  delight.  He  looked  at  it  as  if  he  had  never  watched 
it  before;  utterly,  as  it  seemed,  forgetting  that  he  had  risen  seven  times  many 
a  night  just  to  spy,  between  and  through  the  sombre  arms  of  pines  and  cedars, 
the  moon  flirting  with  the  edifice. 

The  preparations  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  castle  had  been  going 
on  for  over  a  year. 

It  was  a  kindly  day,  white  with  autumn  frost,  when  they  put  the  last 
tile  on  the  topmost  roof,  and  the  very  next  day  was  set  for  the  celebration. 

In  the  garden  opposite  the  grand  entrance  of  the  castle  they  built  a  dai6. 
And  nothing  was  lacking  on  the  day  of  the  crowning  of  the  labours  of  the 
beggar-architect  to  make  it  as  dramatic  as  possible. 

In  the  whiteness  of  intense  emotion.  Prince  Akechi  sat  on  his  dais,  simply 
clad  in  his  ceremonial  robe.  Below  the  dais,  extending  toward  the  entrance 
of  the  castle,  was  an  avenue,  so  to  speak,  of  his  ministers;  about  them,  under 
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the  clear  autumnal  sky,  on  the  thick  padded  mats  and  silk  cushions,  sat  the 
entire  retinue  of  samurai. 

The  faint,  woman-like  suggestion  of  the  scent  of  sazaru\wa  (Camelia 
sasanqua)  was  in  the  air.  A  silence,  which  seems  to  be  an  inseparable 
companion  of  a  grand  spectacle,  sat  among  the  spectators  also. 

All  of  a  sudden:      "The  builder    of  the  castle!"  was  announced. 

And  the  proud  samurai  bowed  their  heads. 

He  walked  up  the  avenue  of  ministers — the  architect,  dressed  precisely 
as  he  had  been  when  he  entered  the  town  of  Kameyama  for  the  first  time, 
in  rags  which  had  evidently  had  more  history  than  comeliness.  A  palace 
minister  escorted  him  to  the  dais  of  the  prince.  It  was  not  customary  for 
a  prince  to  rise  to  his  feet.  Prince  Akechi  arose.  The  man  in  rags,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  day,  prostrated  himself.  The  prince  said  to  him  gently, 
"Rise,  my  master." 

A.nd  the  architect  obeyed.  So  they  stood  face  to  face — the  prince  and 
the  builder  of  the  castle.  The  prince  caught  his  friend,  the  architect,  by  his 
arm,  as  if  the  rags  and  purple  were  equal  in  rank,  and,  pointing  to  the 
castle,  he  said: 

"Behold  your  work,"  (and  minding  but  little  the  extravagance  of  his 
words)    "the  pride  of  heaven  and  earth  and  my  humble  heart."     Silence. 

"Eight  million  gods!"  and  the  lips  of  the  architect  quivered.  The  despair 
in  that  exclamation  paralyzed  the  prince.  He  did  not  understand.  The 
architect  started  toward  the  castle:  the  prince  held  him  back — a  groan  was 
heard. 

"Pray,"  said  the  prince,  "what  is  wrong?     Speak!" 

"Behold,  august  prince,  the  castle  leans  toward  the  rise  of  the  sun!" 

There  was  silence,  a  revelation.  Then  some  one  lighted  the  torch  of 
triumph  in  the  eyes  of  Prince  Akechi. 

"Ah,  my  master,  it  is  superb !  The  castle  points  to  the  home  of  my 
star!  Joy  supreme!"  The  prince  looked  toward  the  morning,  toward  Atago 
Mountain,  and  a  very  peculiar  light  came  into  his  eyes.  Some  of  his  intimate 
councillors  saw  it;  they,  and  they  alone,  understood  the  meaning  of  it. 
Nobunaga  was  at  Kyoto  beyond  the  mountain,  toward  the  rise  of  the  sun. 

"Down  with  the  castle!"  was  the  stern  retort  of  the  builder. 

"Silence!      I  forbid — I  command  you 

Prince  Akechi,  as  you  see,  was  not  such  a  great  master  of  his  own  temper 
as  he  was  of  military  tactics.  The  architect  smiled — full  of  sarcasm,  more 
full  of  amusement.     Said  he: 

"August  prince  has  entrusted  into  my  hand  the  entire  power  over  the 
new-built  castle." 

"But  I  command  you.  See  how  perfect  it  is — the  castle!  It  is  the 
supreme  content  of  my  heart!      Perfect!      The  gods  made  its  head  point  to 
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The  architect,  musingly,  doubtless  looking  into  his  own  heart,  as  a 
man  in  a  dream,  all  absent-minded,  slipped  away  from  the  grasp  of  the  prince 
and  walked  away. 

"Stop — hold!  Master,  stop!"  the  prince  called  after  him;  but  the  man 
in  rags  was  as  indifferent  as  Fate. 

Of  course  the  castle  came  down  very  much  faster  than  it  went  up,  and 
indeed,  on  its  second  journey  upward  its  steps  were  surer  and  quicker  on  the 
ladder  of  clouds. 

Prince  Akechi  stormed  with  rage  awhile,  and  then  seeing  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  man  half  mystery,  half  divine,  whose  every  action  was  a 
defiance  against  the  command  of  a  mere  mortal,  abandoned  his  struggle. 

IV. 

About  two  years  later  the  Kameyama  palace  received  a  second  guest. 
The  introducer  of  noble  guests  announced  in  the  hall  of  audience:  "Princess 
of  Yechigo  passes  into  the  hall!"  And  Prince  Akechi  received  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  North.  Her  daughter  was  with 
the  princess.  / 

"What  an  unexpected  honour  and  pleasure!  Really,  such  kindness  of 
the  gods  encourages  the  humble  one  to  be  pious — believe  me,  madam." 

"The  humble  one  is  very  happy  to  present  the  compliments  of  the  clan  of 
Yechigo  to  the  first  warrior  of  the  realm  and — as  she  is  told — the  brain  of 
Nobunaga's  camp.  And  the  unworthy  one  counts  herself  fortunate  to  wor- 
ship, for  the  first  time,  your  august  face.  For  some  men  are  like  the  gods — 
their  names  are  so  familiar,  their  faces  are  rarely  seen." 

Prince  Akechi  was  a  thorough  diplomat — nothing  escaped  him.  Never- 
theless, he  was  unable  to  fathom  the  mission  of  the  princely  lady,  and  the 
eloquent  conversation  gave  a  bit  of  fine  literature  to  the  Book  kept,  as  they 
say,  somewhere  by  the  recording  angel. 

Sire,  it  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  not  of  State,  that  has  brought  the  humble 
one  to  your  august  presence."       Prince  Akechi  frowned. 

"Prince  of  Yechigo,  my  humble  consort — you  are  aware  of  his  dis- 
appearance some  five  years  ago,  are  you  not?  He  left  behind  him  only  the 
trace  of  the  cloud.  Murder  was  suspected — many  other  possibilities.  The 
search  and  the  waiting!  Details  are  tedious,  prince.  All  of  a  sudden  news 
reached  me  that  the  Prince  of  Yechigo  is  now  among  the  builders  of  the 
august  castle." 

His  eyebrows  rose  a  little;  his  eyes  narrowed. 

"Ha!  Your  humble  servant  is  enlightened!"  he  said.  Allow  me  to 
summon  your  august  consort  at  once!" 

"Oh,"  said  she,  with  something  of  nervous  shock,  quite  unbecoming  to 
her  dignity,  "my  lord  must  never  know  of  my  presence  here — never  should 
he  suspect  it — till  the  work  is  done;    till — " 
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The  change  of  colour,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  her  handsome  features, 
told  a  story,  unintelligible  to  Prince  Akechi;  not  at  all  a  strange  one,  how- 
ever, and  which  could  be  stated  briefly. 

Through  all  her  married  life,  the  princess  had  always  opposed  the  artistic 
mania  of  her  husband,  and  as  so  many  men  of  genius  fuming  under  domestic 
tyranny  had  done  before  him,  he  simply  bolted — that  was  all.  With  all 
that,  the  simple  story  was  a  tragedy.  And  the  reason  of  it  all  was  because 
she  was  madly  in  love  with  her  husband,  and,  like  so  many  other  women  of 
her  rank,  of  imagination  and  of  mental  force,  she  was  very  ambitious  for  him. 
She  relied  upon  the  charms  of  her  personal  beauty,  upon  her  wit,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  chain  called  social  usages,  and  felt,  unhappy  lady!  quite  equal 
to  the  task  of  directing  the  course  of  his  life.     A  rough  awakening! 

"As  for  that,"  said  Prince  Akechi,  "the  new  castle  has  been  completed." 

"Completed!" 

"In  fact  it  was  finished  some  days  ago;  but,  yielding  to  the  pleasure  of 
my  architect,  I  have  placed  the  day  of  celebration  three  days  hence — the  day 
of  good  omen.  Madam  will  see  her  lord,  then,  on  that  day  of  his  triumph. 
And  her  humble  servant  begs  for  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  happy  reunion 
of  her  highness  and  the  august  Prince  of  Yechigo!" 

V. 

Of  the  body  of  the  beggar-architect  there  remained  only  a  heap  of  sallow 
ashes;  a  strange  fire  called  fever  had  burnt  it.  In  place  of  his  will  and  nerves 
of  the  strength  of  iron  there  was  only  weariness  and— an  unearthly  thrill. 

After  the  completion  of  the  castle,  he  would  wait  ten  days  at  least  to 
see  if  this  time  the  edifice  would  hold  its  head  erect.  Because  his  almost 
wrecked  frame  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  watching  the  castle  through  the 
ten  days,  he  was  carried  away  to  a  summer  palace  in  the  mountain.  It  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  conducted  back  blindfolded  to  the  top  of  the  south- 
ern wall.  That  was  the  spot  where  they  would  put  the  dais  of  the  prince  on 
the  day  of  celebration.  There  one  could  look  down  into  the  moat,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  could  command  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  castle  than  from 
any  other  point. 

The  day  was  superb — this  day  of  second  celebration. 

And  the  samurai,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  were  present  in  all  their  cere- 
monial elegance. 

And  the  castle?  None  could  tell  how  or  when;  but,  as  before,  it  made 
no  secret  of  its  longing  for  the  break  of  day.  Prince  Akechi  knew  of  it.  He 
had  a  scheme  in  his  head  as  well.  He  would  have  his  architect  led  to  the  top 
of  the  wall  blindfolded,  in  front  of  his  dais;  he  would  tear  off  the  bandage 
with  his  own  hand,  and,  in  the  sudden  blaze  of  light,  in  the  bewilderment  of 
revelation,  he  would  try  somehow  to  cheat  the  acute  perceptions  of  the 
architect.  Moreover,  he  relied  much  upon  that  dramatic  excitement  of 
delivering  the  Prince  of  Yechigo  into  the  embraces  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
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as  the  supreme  reward  of  his  labours!  He,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  inner 
history  of  the  Prince  of  Yechigo,  was  also  ignorant  what  a  monstrous  piece 
of  irony  that  sort  of  reward  would  be  in  the  hand  of  the  beggar-architect. 
The  rest  he  left,  as  all  the  happy  people  are  wont  to  do,  to  Fate. 

He  was  there  in  front  of  the  dais,  blindfolded,  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
overlooking  the  moat- — the  builder  of  the  castle,  the  prince-architect  in  rags. 
The  castle  stood  to  his  right,  with  its  head  heavily  pillowed  on  the  haze  over 
the  mountains  which  the  worshippers  of  the  sun  called  "The  Cradle  of  Day." 
On  his  left,  a  hundred  feet  below,  the  waters  of  the  moat  were  rippling,  be- 
decked with  all  their  ancient  diamonds  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

Prince  Akechi  rose:  with  him  also,  at  his  right,  the  Princess  of  Yechigo 
and  her  daughter. 

"Master  builder!  The  gods  are  content  and  are  pleased!  Heaven 
has  sent  to  its  unworthy  servant  this  wonderful  gift  through  your  hands!" 

Prince  Akechi  tore  off  the  bandage. 

"Behold,  master,  how  straight  it  is!     How  erect  in  its  proud  dignity!" 

At  the  same  time:      "August  father!"  cried  a  child's  voice. 

"My  lord!      Oh,  prince!"    a  woman's  voice. 

And  two  pairs  of  delicate  arms  were  stretched  toward  the  man  in  rags. 

"Behold  also,  master,"  said  Prince  Akechi,  with  a  sweeping  gesture 
toward  the  princess  and  her  daughter,  "Your  supreme  reward!" 

But  these  the  architect  did  not  seem  to  hear.  His  eyes  shot  at  the 
castle.     In  a  fixed,  awful  stare  they  remained  nailed  to  his  dream  made  stone. 

Fearing  very  much  that,  after  all,  the  builder  might  discover  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  castle,  and  in  the  feverish  haste  of  one  swept  into  the  rapids  leading 
to  a  cataract.  Prince  Akechi  almost  shouted  in  the  ears  of  the  beggar-architect: 

"Prince  of  Yechigo.  behold  your  august  consort  and  daughter!" 

The  architect  seemed  to  have  turned  deaf  all  of  a  sudden,  and  his  gaze 
strained  under  the  full  knot  of  frowns.  When  Prince  Akechi,  irritated  almost 
beyond  endurance,  tried  perforce  to  turn  the  architect's  attention  upon  his 
wife  and  daughter,  the  man  in  rags  made  a  gesture  of  annoyance,  full  of 
meaning,  though  very  absent-minded,  which  was  majestic  indeed. 

Blood  streamed  into  the  architect's  eyes;  madness  also. 

"And  so — "  he  almost  sighed  this  time — his  voice  breaking  against  the 
chisel  which  he  had  placed  between  his  teeth. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  woman's  scream.  The  sound  of  a  falling  body 
followed  it. 

A  hundred  feet  below,  where  the  sacred  lotus  bloomed  on  the  nirvanic 
waves  of  the  moat,  one  saw  a  white  fountain  rise  all  of  a  sudden.  A  few 
seconds, — and  thence  came  up  the  sound  of  a  plunge. 

And  there  is  a  white  catfish  in  the  moat  of  Kameyama  Castle  with  a 
chisel  in  its  mouth — so  my  grandfather  told  me. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SHIPYARDS  AND  SHIP-BUILDING 
INDUSTRY  OF  NIPPON. 

BY    HI  RATA   TAKATOKI. 

The  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world  since  1900  is  not 
remarkable, — it  is  almost  unbelievable,  it  is  astounding. 

Great  Britain  in  1900  built  696  ships  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
1,374,585.  In  the  same  year  the  United  States  built  154  vessels,  the  total 
tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  207,345.  Germany  built  98  vessels  of  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  227,898.  France  55  ships  of  69,933  tonnage.  Nippon 
in  the  same  year,  built  101   vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  21,766. 

In  1907,  the  number  of  new  vessels  built  by  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  aggregated  2,014,  amounting  in  tonnage  to  1,845,305  tons.  The 
United  States  built  177  vessels  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  454,713. 
Germany  507  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  321,372,  and  Nippon  148, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  127,521.  France  52  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  1  1  3,345. 

The  growth  since  1900,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  shows  the  increase 
in  vessels  of  1,318,  and  in  tonnage  of  570,720.  The  United  States,  in  1907 
shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  built  over  those  of  1900  by  23, 
and  in  tonnage  247,368.  As  for  Nippon,  she  built  in  1907  only  forty  more 
ships  than  in  1 900,  but  mark  the  difference  in  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  she 
built.     She  built  105,255  tons  more  than  in  1900.     Here  is  a  difference. 

In  other  words,  in  terms  of  tonnage,  Nippon  built  in  1907  about  five 
times  as  much  as  she  did  in  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth  century, — five 
times. 

The  rise  in  living  expenditure  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  comment.  But 
after  all,  it  has  only  risen  about  30  per  cent  at  the  most,  within  the  seven  years 
under  review. 

The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  ship-building  industry  is  a  little  different; 
it  is  about  500  per  cent. 

This,  then,  is  the  place  to  which  the  ship-building  industry  of  Nippon  has 
advanced.  Beside  it,  the  scandalous  speed  at  which  the  taxation  of  New 
York  City  property  is  said  to  be  climbing  heavenward  looks  like  a  snail's 
pace. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  stupendous  growth  in  the  ship-building 
enterprises  of  the  world.  Taking  the  more  important  few,  let  us  say  first, 
that  the  center  of  the  world's  civilization  in  its  ever  Westward  shifting,  has 
actually  sailed  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  sailed  over  the  Atlantic,  and  looks 
very  much  as  if  it  has  made  the  United  States  its  temporary  home.  From 
the  restlessness  of  it,  also  with  its  face  toward  the  West,  one  is  tempted  to 
say  that  it  will  be  swimming  across  the  Pacific  within  a  very  short  time.  This 
shifting  of  the  world's  center  of  civilization,  commerce,  finance  and  political 
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interests,  naturally  carried  with  it  a  tremendous  activity  along  the  development 
of  resources  which  had  remained  untouched,  and  the  development  of  resources 
in  virgin  territory  forces,  willy-nilly,  the  increase  of  transportation  facilities. 
The  construction  of  railways  has  brought  about  a  new  era  for  land  trans- 
portation,— and  a  more  striking,  if  not  newer,  period  for  water  transportation. 

With  the  shifting  of  the  world's  centers  Westward,  we  seem  to  be  tip- 
toeing now  on  the  threshold  of  what  might  be  called  the  Pacific  era.  The 
glories  of  the  Atlantic  are  those  of  a  sunset  glow,  and  already  a  new  sun 
is  above  the  horizon  of  the  new  East.  The  course  of  the  star  of  the  empire 
of  the  school-boy  is  merely  telling  us  a  half  of  the  story,  for  what  of  the 
eastward  advance  of  Russia  over  the  Siberian  snows?  What  about  the  ever 
eastward  march  of  England  through  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  Burmah,  Aus- 
tralia, and  out  upon  the  South  China  Sea  at  Hongkong?  What  also  about 
the  French  crowding  into  the  Empire  of  Cochin-China  and  dominating  the 
treasure  house  of  the  South  China?  From  the  West  and  from  the  East, 
therefore,  the  world's  center  seems  to  be  converging  on  what  has  been  known 
as  the  Far  East. 

In  the  period  that  straddled  the  years  of  grace  1904  and  1905,  in  which 
history  was  made  at  a  rapid  pace  from  Port  Arthur  to  Mukden,  from  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  Strait  of  Korea, — one  Eastern  power  for  the  first  time, 
joined  the  household  of  great  powers.  The  rise  of  Nippon  and  the  wakening 
of  China,  the  coming  of  the  continent-island  of  Australia  to  her  own,  made 
the  extreme  East  the  center  of  the  world's  stage. 

And  the  birth  of  the  New  East  brought  the  world's  greatest  ocean  into 
play,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Small  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  this  period  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  ship-building  and 
mercantile  marine  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  Nippon  in  particular. 

A  number  of  minor  causes  there  are,  also.  The  policy  of  great  powers, 
and  especially  of  the  Nippon  government,  is  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
merchant  marine  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  navy.  Subsidy,  bounty,  mail  con- 
tracts, and  every  manner  of  government  assistance,  have  entered  into  the 
up-building  of  the  ship-building  and  merchant  marine  enterprises. 

Another  cause:  The  passenger  traffic  of  the  steamship  companies  all  over 
the  world,  have  abandoned  the  method  of  competing  one  against  another, 
through  low  prices.  Competition,  especially  in  over-sea  passenger  transporta- 
tion business,  is  to-day  carried  on  almost  entirely  through  superior  accommoda- 
tions, by  means  of  superior  construction  of  ships,  through  the  attainment  of 
great  speed,  through  the  elegance  and  furnishings  of  the  cabins  also,  and  this 
method  of  competition  for  trade  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  construction 
of  more  imposing  ships  of  greater  tonnage. 

Still  another:  By  no  means  the  least  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  great 
advance  of  ship-building  interests  in  the  world,  was  the  policy  adopted  by 
Germany  of  late.     On  a  fine  day  Germany  quaffed  a  heady  wine,  and  swore 
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solemnly  that  she  shall  in  the  future  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  ship  builder  and  ship  owner  and  mistress  of  four  seas.  And  the  aggres- 
sive policies  of  Germany  in  commanding  the  over-sea  transportation  trade  on 
all  the  waters  of  the  globe,  inaugurated  what  might  be  called  a  race  in  ship- 
building and  the  maintenance  of  merchant  marines  between  the  two  very  great 
powers  of  the  world. 

Let  us  recall  the  history  of  the  ship-building  industry  of  Nippon  in  the 
picturesque  story — with  more  than  a  touch  of  the  old  time  feudalism — of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Mitsubichi  Dockyard  Company. 

MITSUBISHI    DOCKYARD. 

Where  the  Pacific  loiters  down  the  evergreen  aisle  in  its  Sabbath  peace 
and  dignity,  into  perhaps  the  finest  harbor  in  the  Far  East,  called  the  Bay 
of  Nagasaki,  along  the  water  front  covering  about  two  and  one-half  miles, 
stands  to-day  the  dry  docks  and  workshops  of  the  Mitsubishi  Dockyard  Com- 
pany. Two  dry  docks  of  the  company  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
the  past.  The  ships  belonging  to  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company 
of  over  1  6,000  tons,  were  repaired  there.  It  was  there  that  the  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  of  Mr.  Hill's  line  were  wont  to  receive  such  attentions  as  they 
needed. 

The  first  of  these  docks  is  situated  at  a  point  called  Azatagami,  and  the 
second  is  at  the  inlet  of  Azaaku.  The  third  dry  dock  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction. It  is  being  built  at  a  point  called  Azahachikenya;  it  is  to  be  the 
greatest  dry  dock  in  the  Far  East. 

As  with  so  many  great  things,  the  Mitsubishi  Dockyard  Company  began 
in  a  very  small  way,  and  the  beginning  of  it  belongs  to  an  ancient  history,  as 
the  new  order  of  things  in  Nippon  goes.  At  first  the  dockyard  was  inaug- 
urated by  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate. 

In  the  declining  days  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  Yokohama  and  Nag- 
asaki were  the  two  harbors  which  were  opened  for  foreign  commerce  before  all 
the  rest.  The  appearance  of  many  a  stately  ship  from  abroad  at  these  two 
harbors  was  the  first  inspiration  that  gave  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  to  the 
shipping  trade  of  Nippon.  No  longer  would  they  look  upon  the  one-mast 
wooden  junk  as  quite  satisfactory  and  sufficient  unto  their  far-sea  dreams. 
It  was  in  those  days  that  the  government  of  Holland  presented  a  toy  steamer 
to  the  Shogun.  It  was  christened  with  the  poetic  name  of  Kwanko-Maru. 
When  it  was  damaged,  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  repair  shop  arose,  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  a  Hollander  called  Hardes,  who  at  the  time  was 
engaged  in  a  famous  Dutch  factory  at  Deshima,  was  engaged  to  serve  under 
the  Shogunate  and  establish  a  new  workshop  fitted  with  sufficient  machinery, 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  small  "Ship-That-Sees-the-Light."  It  was 
in  the  second  year  of  Ansei  (1855),  and  this  little  workshop  was  the  fore- 
father of  the  present  Mitsubishi  Dock,  at  the  inlet  of  Aku.      It  was  exceed- 
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ingly  modest,  this  dock,  in  the  days  of  the  Shogunate.  It  was  entirely  too 
small  to  claim  even  a  passing  glance  of  the  ship-building  industry  of  the 
present  day.  The  entire  duty  of  this  dock  in  the  days  of  the  Shogunate, 
was  simply  to  repair  the  Kwanko-Maru,  and  one  or  two  other  still  smaller 
steamboats,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  Harbor  of  Nagasaki.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Shogunate,  and  when  the  Meiji  Government  came  to  power,  trie 
steamship  tonnage  of  Nippon  began  to  grow.  Naturally  the  facilities  for 
repair  and  construction  of  steamships  increased  as  the  days  went  by.  The 
increase  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  steamships  compelled  the  Mitsubishi 
people  to  rebuild  their  workshops.  They  purchased  another  dockyard  which 
was  called  Kosuge,  and  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  present  Takami 
dock.  But  the  ship-building  work  of  the  Mitsubishi  Dockyards  in  those  days 
was  not  at  all  pretentious.  The  largest  vessel  they  built  in  those  days  was  a 
wooden  vessel  of  1,500  tons.  This  vessel  was  built  in  the  days  when  the 
present  Prince  Ito  was  the  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Construction,  and 
when  Mr.  Otori  Keisuke,  the  present  Baron  Otori  Keisuke  was  the  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Construction.  In  those  days  the  Mitsubishi  Dockyard  still  remained 
under  the  management  of  the  Nippon  Government,  and  you  can  see  the 
souvenirs  of  those  days  in  the  conventional  chrysanthemum  crest,  which  the 
Government  used  to  put  upon  all  its  workshops  everywhere  in  those  days,  still 
retaining  its  imperial  dignity  on  the  stone  fences  of  the  Tategami  dock. 

Now  the  Government  enterprises,  then  as  now,  proved  quite  expensive 
without  any  perceptible  profit.  It  was  therefore  on  the  1  7th  of  July,  1  884, 
that  the  government-owned  dockyard  was  leased  to  Baron  Iwasaki  Yataro, 
who  was  the  President  of  the  Mitsubishi  Co.  at  the  time,  and  for  some  years 
the  Mitsubishi  Company  tried  to  manage  the  docks  under  the  lease.  The 
lease,  however,  did  not  prove,  either  to  the  government  or  to  the  Mitsubishi 
people,  satisfactory.  It  prevented  the  Mitsubishi  interest  from  exercising  the 
full  measure  of  its  judgment,  did  not  afford  it  the  liberty  of  constructing  new 
dockyards,  or  expanding  the  old  ones.  So,  three  years  later,  in  1887,  the 
Government  at  last  sold  the  property  to  the  Mitsubishi  Company.  This  was 
the  time  when  Nippon  was  entering  upon  a  new  life.  The  country  was  about 
to  be  given  a  new  constitution.  All  the  industrial,  economic,  financial  life  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  its  political  activities,  were  preparing  themselves  to 
receive  new  inspiration.  One  of  the  great  necessities,  the  lack  of  which  the 
country  felt  bitterly,  was  the  ship-building  facility.  Answering  therefore,  to 
the  wide-spread  demand  for  the  construction  of  new  ships,  in  1 889,  the 
Mitsubishi  Dockyard  contracted  and  succeeded  in  building  the  steel  steamers 
for  Osaka  Shosen-kaisha.  They  were  the  Kisogawa-Maru,  and  the 
Chikugogaiva-Maru,  and  the  Shinanogawa-M aru.  These  steel  steamers  were 
built  in  the  present  Tategami  shops  and  dock.  By  that  time  the  Mitsubishi 
Company  had  managed  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  machinery  and  tools 
which  were  essential  for  the  proper  construction  of  a  ship,  but  compared  to 
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what  it  is  today,  it  was  indeed  in  its  infancy.  And  indeed,  it  should  hardly 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  dockyard;  it  was  simply  a  ship-building  shop 
which  tried  its  best,  with  limited  facilities. 

The  inevitable  contest  over  the  command  of  the  four  seas  which  had 
been  in  full  play  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  was  beginning  to 
invade  the  more  distant  seas.  The  waters  of  the  Far  East  were  then  just 
beginning  to  feel  the  first  hint  of  this  active  and  strenuous  struggle.  Nippon 
was  wakening  in  those  days,  without  even  pretending  to  be  one  of  the  great 
actors  of  the  world-drama.  Still,  she  was  compelled,  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  to  take  her  part  in  the  world  movement,  in  doing  what  she  could  in 
augmenting  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world.  As  the  years  went  by,  the 
pressing  demand  for  the  increase  of  shipping  facilities  in  the  far  eastern  seas 
grew  apace;  Mitsubishi  ship-building  enterprises  had  no  lack  of  work.  It  was 
in  1  894  that  the  Mitsubishi  Company  felt  an  absolute  necessity  of  extending 
their  facilities  in  building  ships,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  extending  the  length 
of  the  Tategami  Dockyard  to  523  feet.  Thus  the  first  dockyard  of  the 
present  time  was  established.  At  the  same  time,  it  felt  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing a  new  dock  at  the  inlet  of  Aku.  It  was  built  with  the  length  of  371  feet, 
and  this  is  the  second  dock  of  the  Mitsubishi  Company  of  the  present  time. 
With  the  establishment  of  this  second  dock,  the  Mitsubishi  Company  estab- 
lished also  a  number  of  workshops  surrounding  it.  Also  the  company  in- 
creased the  number  of  workshops  which  specialized  in  the  manufacture  and 
construction  of  different  parts  of  a  ship,  and  enlarged  the  scope  and  capacity 
of  their  work  in  every  line.  It  was  in  those  days  that  the  Mitsubishi  Company 
established  different  departments  of  machinery,  of  putting  different  parts  to- 
gether, a  workshop  for  filing  purposes,  boiler  shop,  and  in  addition  to  these 
they  established  a  special  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  sails,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cast  iron  articles,  for  the  wooden  workshop,  enlarged  and  re-built  a 
number  of  blacksmith  shops,  and  the  electrical  department.  It  was  just  about 
this  time  also  that  they  began  to  use  electricity  for  motive  power.  Also,  they 
installed  a  three  legged  steel  crane  which  has  the  capacity  of  lifting  a  hundred 
tons,  and  connected  different  workshops  and  different  departments  of  the 
dockyard  with  rail.  This  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  dockyard,  also 
a  new  scope. 

A  little  later  on,  they  leveled  the  hill  back  of  the  Tategami  Dock,  and 
gained  a  good  deal  of  space  along  the  water  front  by  filling  in  the  shallow 
portion  of  the  inlet  near  the  shore,  and  upon  this  new-made  ground,  they 
placed  a  number  of  new  workshops,  such  as  machinery  and  blacksmith  shops, 
and  bath.  It  was  upon  this  site  also,  that  they  housed  a  new  department  of 
the  naval  architects,  for  the  drawing  of  ship  plans,  and  so  on.  Also  they 
filled  up  about  3,000  tsubo  (one  tsubo  equals  about  four  square  yards)  in 
the  portion  along  the  reef  near  the  shore,  and  devoted  this  space  to  the  gather- 
ing place  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  ships.     The  general  idea  of  the 
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size  of  these  different  workshops  could  be  gained  by  saying  that  the  wood- 
working shop  alone  measures  468  feet  by  80  feet.  Both  at  the  inlet  of  Aku 
and  at  the  Tategami,  they  have  their  own  plant  for  generating  electricity  for 
the  use  of  the  shops,  as  well  as  for  lighting  purposes.  From  there,  also,  is 
furnished  all  the  compressed  air  that  is  used  all  over  the  workshops.  These 
two  docks  alone  at  the  present  time,  afford  a  facility  of  building  20,000  tons 
of  ships  per  year. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  June  issue.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CHINA  AND  ITS 

FUTURE. 

BY  TAKEGOSHI  YOSABURO. 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF   CHINA. 

That  China  is  waking  to-day  admits  of  no  doubt.  She  has,  moreover, 
taken  a  few  first  steps  in  the  preparation  of  inaugurating  a  constitutional  form 
of  government.  The  abolition  of  the  old  literary  examination  for  the  selection 
and  promotion  of  officials  which  has  been  an  ancient  institution  with  that 
empire,  points  to  a  very  great  movement  in  the  new  life  of  China.  It  has 
given  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  reformation  movement  and  thoughts  of 
her  people.  As  for  the  people  themselves,  they  are  dancing  in  the 
expectation  of  basking  in  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  new  civilization  that 
is  to  come.  Impatience  is  felt  everywhere.  The  motive  and  the  active  cause 
of  this  new  order  of  things  in  China  are  unquestionably  the  Chino-Nippon 
War,  the  Boxer  uprising  which  succeeded  it,  and  more  especially  the  Russo- 
Nippon  War,  resulting  in  a  new  treaty  between  Russia  and  Nippon,  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  between  France  and  Nippon.  All  these  events 
have  stimulated  the  Chinese  ideas  step  by  step.  One  and  all  of  these  have 
driven  the  Chinese  Empire  steadily  toward  the  one  goal, — the  realization  of 
a  constitutional  form  of  government. 

The  Chinaman's  understanding  of  these  new  treaties  is  far  different  from 
that  of  ours.  We  look  upon  them  as  a  protective  measure  for  vested 
interests  of  the  contracting  parties;  we  look  upon  these  understandings  as  an 
effective  measure  in  furthering  legitimate  interests  of  the  contracting  parties 
in  the  East.  The  Chinese  look  upon  these  agreements  as  so  many  steps 
toward  the  vivisection  of  his  own  country.  One  and  all,  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, these  treaties  point  to  the  division  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which,  of  course, 
result  in  the  advantage  and  profit  of  Nippon  and  the  European  powers. 
This  dread  has  done  a  great  service  for  China.     The  Chinaman  realizes  that 
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he  must  protect  his  country.  Serf-defense  with  him  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
He  must  become  wealthy;  he  must  have  a  strong  army,  and  the  development 
of  national  wealth  and  the  establishment  of  strong  militant  power,  he  thinks 
are  the  natural  results  of  a  constitutional  government. 

THE   PREPARATION   FOR  THE   CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN   CHINA. 

That  the  Empress  Dowager  is  not  an  ignorant  ruler,  all  the  world  knows. 
She  is  gifted  with  that  supreme  gift  of  the  ruler, — namely,  the  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  men  of  ability.  It  was  she  who  summoned  Duke  Tsai-tse 
from  the  office  of  the  governor  of  the  mausoleum,  and  appointed  him  as  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  This,  of  course,  caused  a  stir  in  Peking.  To  the  central 
position  of  importance  and  responsibility.  Prince  Ching  was  appointed.  He 
is  the  Premier  of  the  Chinese  Government  of  to-day.  Chang  Chih-tung  is  in 
the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  And  these  three  men,  standing  as  the  three  legs  of  the 
l(anae,  (three  legged  incence-burner)  are  supporting  the  Empire.  Per- 
haps these  three  men  are  the  ablest  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  of  to-day.  And  the  very  simple  fact  that  Her  Majesty,  the 
Empress  Dowager,  has  recognized  the  ability  of  these  three  great  men,  and 
that  too,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  entrust  completely  in  their  hands,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  constitutional  government  for  her  people,  is  a  sufficient  comment 
on  her  wonderful  sagacity  and  keen-sightedness.  Everywhere,  in  different 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  there  are  springing  up  con- 
stantly organizations  which  might  be  called  the  Association  of  Men  for  the 
Preparation  of  the  Constitutional  Government.  As  for  the  central  government 
itself,  it  is  publishing  now  an  official  gazette  similar  to  the  official  gazette  of 
our  country,  and  as  a  supplement,  this  gazette  has  been  issuing  such  literature 
as  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  Nippon,  etc. 

In  the  different  sections  of  the  city  of  Peking,  there  are  a  number  of 
reading-rooms  established  to-day,  in  which  men  have  access  to  newspapers 
and  official  gazettes  and  even  for  those  who  cannot  read  themselves  at  such 
leading  places,  are  provided  men  who  read  aloud  to  them,  and  explain  to 
them  the  significance  of  different  provisions  of  a  constitutional  state.  This  is 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  earnestness  with  which  China,  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  is  taking  to  the  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  Empire.  With  all  that,  it  is,  in  my  judgment, 
still  a  question  whether  the  constitutional  government  will  be  a  success  in 
China  or  no.     This  is  the  reason  why: 

LOYALTY  AND  DISLOYALTY  OF   THE   PEOPLE  AND  THE   CONSTITUTIONAL 

GOVERNMENT. 
They  who  merchandise  in  words  are  apt  to  say:      "We,  in  Nippon,  have 
adopted  successfully  the  constitutional  government.      Why  should  not  China 
as  well?"     You  can  establish  constitutional  state  in  China  with  just  about  as 
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much  or  as  little  trouble  as  in  Nippon — that  is  to  say,  on  paper  or  in  a 
debating  club.  In  actual  operation,  in  the  world  of  facts,  there  is  a  vast  gulf 
between  the  two  instances.  The  framework,  the  foundation  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  is  based  on  the  harmonious  workings  of  the  administrative, 
judicial  and  legislative  functions  of  a  government,  based  on  the  approved 
doctrines  of  Montesquieu.  Can  such  harmonious  workings  of  the  three  govern- 
mental functions  of  China  be  brought  about  through  a  Diet  or  Parliament? 

And  here  is  the  chief  difference  between  Nippon  and  China — In  Nippon 
we  have  always  held  the  Imperial  family  as  independent  and  apart  from  the 
government  or  the  actual  administration  of  the  country  itself.  The  Imperial 
House  of  China,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  and  the  same  as  the  government. 
For  that  reason,  whenever  a  matter  of  importance  arises,  the  question  is  whether 
such  and  such  sections  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  or  such  and  such  men  are  loyal 
or  disloyal  to  the  government, — in  other  words,  to  the  reigning  family.  For 
that  reason,  the  discussion  of  administration  cannot  be  carried  on  quite  apart 
from  and  independent  of  the  question  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  the  reigning 
house.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  permissible  to  differ  from  the  existing  admin- 
istration, without  at  the  same  time  being  disloyal  to  the  sovereign  of  China. 

If,  in  spite  of  this  condition  which  prevails  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire, 
the  constitutional  government  were  promulgated  and  a  house  of  representatives 
opened,  it  would  simply  result,  I  fancy,  in  increasing  the  large  number  of  dis- 
satisfied patriots  who  complain  and  nurse  their  discontent,  for  which  they  would 
be  unable  to  find  the  proper  and  safe  outlet,  or  adequate  means  to  carry  their 
convictions  into  governmental  activities. 

COLLISION   BETWEEN   CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

There  is  still  another  question  that  would  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
future  of  the  constitutional  China.  It  is  the  finance  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
To-day  the  revenue  of  the  central  government  of  China  amounts  to,  it  is  re- 
ported, 1  3,000,000  taels.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  impossible  that  the  central 
government  of  so  great  a  country  as  China,  should  be  confined  to  the  petty 
revenue  of   1  3,000,000  taels. 

The  question  of  bribery  in  China,  of  which  much  has  been 
said,  is  entirely  different  from  what  we  people  of  Nippon  consider  it 
to  be.  It  is  by  no  means  as  criminal  as  it  appears  at  the  first  hearing. 
For  example: — the  local  officials  are  expected  to  collect  a  certain  speci- 
fied amount  in  taxes.  Annually  the  monetary  unit  of  China,  namely  the 
tael,  varies  and  fluctuates  in  value.  The  local  officials  take,  sometimes,  ad- 
vantage of  it.  In  one  year  they  would  announce  to  the  people  that  one  tael  is 
valued  at  such  and  such  rate,  and  on  that  basis  they  make  the  people  pay  the 
taxes.  Such  amount  as  would  be  in  excess  of  the  actual  variation  of  the 
tael,  in  other  words  the  difference  between  the  actual  amount  required  and 
the   amount  which    the   people   pay   on    the   declared   valuation   of    the    local 
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officials  of  a  tael,  that  amount  goes  into  their  own  pockets.  This  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  local  officials  alone.  The  governors  of  the  provinces,  the  viceroys, 
all  go  through  a  similar  process  of  appropriating  a  certain  percentage,  and  this 
extends  clear  to  the  central  government.  While  nominally  it  is  announced 
every  year  that  so  many  million  taels  have  been  paid  to  the  national  treasury 
from  taxation,  when  it  has  passed  through  so  many  differnt  hands,  following 
the  processes  just  described  there  is  a  very  large  difference  between  the 
original  amount  which  was  paid  by  the  people,  and  the  amount  which  at 
last  is  received  by  the  central  government  as  the  revenue  from  taxation. 

Now  that  the  announcement  for  the  establishment  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment has  been  made,  the  preliminary  experimentation  was  tried  already  in 
Hupeh  and  in  Chihli.  These  provinces  have  established  their  local  assemblies, 
and  similar  assemblies  are  to  be  established  in  the  course  of  time  all  over  the 
empire,  and  the  consolidation  and  final  outcome  of  all  these  assemblies  are  to 
form  the  basic  organization  of  the  central  assembly,  the  parliament  or  the 
diet.  As  the  first  essential  step  in  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  institution, 
these  local  assemblies  demand  the  right  of  regulating  the  finance  of  cities 
or  provinces  in  their  own  hands.  If  such  assemblies  secure  the  power  of 
controling  the  finance,  it  would  destroy,  with  one  blow,  all  the  time-honored 
institution  in  connection  with  the  bribe  system.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
central  government  were  to  announce  to  these  local  assemblies  and  command 
them  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  central  government  so  many  thousand  or 
million  taels  annually,  the  local  governments  will  very  likely  maintain  the 
position  that  the  local  assemblies  are  vested  with  the  right  of  regulating  the 
finance,  and  therefore,  they  may  see  fit  to  decline  the  demand  made  by  the 
central  government.  Here  will  be  a  collision.  Here,  also,  will  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  disturbance — even  war. 

SUCCESSION    TO    THE    THRONE. 

The  next  question  that  would  naturally  arise  would  be  the  question  of  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  present  Emperor  of  China  is  of  exceedingly  nervous  temperament  and 
weak  in  constitution,  and  almost  always  ill.  It  cannot  be  for  many  years  that 
he  would  personally  shoulder  the  responsibilities  and  ordeals  of  the  sovereign. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  throughout  the  empire.  For  that  reason, 
perhaps  the  spring  of  this  year  may  see  the  agitation  of  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  On  this  important  matter  the 
Pekin  Court  seems  to  be  in  the  dark.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  historic 
Court  of  Pekin,  a  kind  of  Imperial  household  law  which  was  established 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago.  In  this  regulation,  the  question  of 
succession  to  the  throne  is  clearly  defined.  It  requires  a  prince  eligible  to  the 
throne  must  be  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  of  certain  standing.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  princes  who  are  eligible  to  the  throne  are  Prince  Pulun,  who  paid 
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us  a  visit  a  short  time  ago.  Prince  Kei,  and  Prince  Jun.  These  are  the  only 
three.  While  at  present  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  enter  into  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  possibilities  of  the  selection  of  any  of  these  three  princes,  it  is 
not  altogether  without  foundation  that  there  is  a  current  conviction,  both  in 
China  and  abroad,  that  the  dispute  between  these  three  princes  may  result 
in  perhaps  a  very  serious  conflict — even  resulting  in  a  civil  war  in  China. 

THE    FEVER    FOR   THE    RECOVERY   OF    CONCESSIONS    GIVEN    TO 
FOREIGNERS. 

The  fourth  question  which  is  mounting  to  the  fever  point  both  among  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  lower  classes  of  China,  is  the  question  of  recovering  the 
concessions  and  rights  which  have  been  given  to  foreigners.  I  am  very  far 
from  opposing  this  movement  on  the  part  of  China  to  recover  such  rights  and 
concessions  as  she  sees  fit  to  recover.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  sympathize  very  deeply  in  this  movement.  In  Nippon,  as  we  all  know, 
in  the  days  of  the  Restoration,  we  too  have  tried  something  very  like  this 
Chinese  movement.  The  question  is  whether  the  Chinese  are  or  are  not 
doing  this  in  somewhat  too  feverish  a  manner.  Take  for  example  the  railway 
concession  question:  Owing  to  the  enthusiasm  and  fever  in  the  recovery  of 
concessions,  in  the  case  of  the  German  Tsin-shien  line  and  also  of  the  Shekian 
line  which  was  to  be  built  by  the  Britishers,  the  Chinese  are  preventing  these 
lines  from  being  built,  and  the  failure  of  building  these  lines  is  telling  on  the 
work  of  developing  the  resources  in  China  to  a  large  extent.  Their  fever  for 
the  recovery  of  the  rights  and  concessions  already  given  is  shown  in  its  most 
violent  manner  over  the  concessions  given  to  the  people  of  Nippon. 

We  have  to-day  about  1  0,000  Chinese  students  studying  in  the  different 
schools  of  our  country.  Their  return  to  China  is  likely  to  result  in  the  in- 
crease of  this  fever  for  the  recovery  of  concessions  given  to  foreigners,  and 
there  is  a  fear  of  their  inaugurating  an  unreasonable  anti-foreign  movement 
which  would  propagate  the  anti-foreign  ideas  among  their  own  countrymen, 
and  may  result  in  a  second  Boxer  trouble. 

The  Peking-Changkakau  railway  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  owing  to  a 
similar  movement  of  recovering  the  concessions  from  foreigners ;  the  Chinese 
are  building  this  line  by  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  for- 
eigner. It  has  delayed  the  construction  of  this  line  very  materially;  still  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Chinese  are  doing  their  best,  and  have  succeeded  in  con- 
structing about  fifty  percent  of  it.  They  are  not  only  going  to  construct  this 
line,  but  they  are  going  to  work  this  line  solely  through  Chinese  personnel, 
from  the  engineer  down  to  the  conductor,  and  perhaps  in  a  near  future  we 
may  yet  see  the  opening  of  this  line. 

Now  this  movement  of  recovering  concessions  touches  the  self-confidence 
of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  his  vanity.  In  it  is  involved  indeed  a  still  deeper 
element, — it  touches  the   ideal  of  the  race.      It  is  small  wonder,   therefore, 
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that  the  people  of  China  should  devote  their  energy  in  trying  to  construct 
railways  by  their  own  efforts  and  in  so  doing  convince  themselves  and  out- 
siders as  well,  that  they  can  do  everything  which  others  have  already  done. 
In  order  to  see  the  realization  of  such  undertaking,  they  shall  do  their  ut- 
most, I  fancy,  in  pushing  the  work  along  all  lines.  The  opening  ceremony 
of  newly-built  railway  lines,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  magnificent  in  the 
extreme;  and  the  more  splendid  such  ceremonies  will  be,  the  more  violent 
will  become  the  fever  for  the  recovery  of  the  concessions  erstwhile  given. 

THE   ATTITUDE   OF    NIPPON. 

From  the  four  reasons  that  I  have  specified  in  the  above,  I  consider  the 
establishment  and  the  effort  of  a  constitutional  government  in  China  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  events  in  history,  fraught  with  many  difficulties.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  dangerous  undertaking.  Indeed,  if  China  were 
permitted  to  work  out  her  own  destiny  along  the  lines  which  she  is  at  the 
present  time  treading,  within  five  or  six  years,  or  seven  or  eight  years  at  the 
most,  China  will  find  herself  in  the  vortex  of  a  great  revolution  and  war.  At 
least,  I  fear  such  will  be  the  case. 

Now  the  geographical  position  of  Nippon  is  such  that  she  will  suffer 
from  all  the  consequences  of  such  disturbances  in  China.  This  is  beyond  all 
questioning.  It  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  our  government  should  pay 
studious  attention  to  the  movements  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  other 
powers,  and  take  diplomatically,  such  actions  as  would  be  wise  and  suitable. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Nippon 
as  well  as  the  government  to  study  carefully  this  situation,  and  pay  their 
strict  attentions  to  the  movements  which  are  transpiring  all  about  them.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  on  the  part  of  those  men  of  our  country  who  are  devoted 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  activities. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  PRINCE  ITO  HIROBUMI.* 

Being  an  account  of  his  life  told  by  himself  to  and  recorded 
BY  OHASHI  OTOWA 

III. 

The  combined  fleet,  of  whose  movements  we  had  heard  at  Shanghai,  was 
still  at  Yokohama.  It  was  noised  abroad,  however,  that  within  about  ten 
days  it  would  sail  for  Shimonoseki,  and  would  commence  the  bombardment 
there.  Upon  inquiry  I  was  told  that  the  war-ships  were  eighteen  in  number. 
I  had  known  long  before  that,  that  it  was  an  impossible  task  for  our  Choshu 
men  to  defend  themselves  against  the  combined  naval  might  of  the  powers, 
but  the  more  I  heard  of  the  ships,  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  worse 
than  impossible.  It  was  simply  suicidal  for  Choshu  even  to  try  to  oppose 
such  a  force.  Apparently,  there  was  only  one  thing  we  could  do.  Perhaps 
we  could  appeal  to  the  British  Minister;  we  could  wear  him  out  with  our 
tears,  with  our  persistence  and  our  prayers.  We  could  throw  ourselves,  body 
and  soul,  on  the  mercy  of  the  British  legation.  It  was  not  the  most  dignified 
thing  one  could  do,  but  evidently  the  only  desperate  chance  that  was  before 
us.  As  the  luck  would  have  it  the  British  legation  in  those  days  was  stationed 
at  Yokohama.  We  made  straight  for  Mr.  Alcock,  who  was  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Her  British  Majesty  in  these  days.  With  Mr.  Alcock, 
there  were  such  scholars  as  Satow,  Siebold,  and  Lauder.  These  men  were 
masters  of  our  own  language.  At  this  historic  interview,  everything  worked 
beautifully  for  us.     Facing  Mr.  Alcock,  I  said; 

"In  all  truth,  I  was  sent  abroad  by  our  Lord,  and  through  his  order  was 
despatched  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  European  education. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  that  our  clan  was  about  to  fight  foreign  powers,  I  saw  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  came  home  to  stop  this  war.  We  are  in 
position  to  carry  out  what  we  say.  What  we  wish  you  to  do  is  to  carry  us 
back  to  Choshu." 

And  here  is  the  answer: 
•    "It  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  change  the  conditions  of  Choshu  ef- 
fectively and  to  a  great  extent.     Perhaps  you  may  not  be  able  to  stop  what 
the  Choshu  clan  intends  to  do.     Our  minds  are  made  up;  the  plan  of  action 
is  settled  and  agreed  upon;  we  are  ready." 

Still  we  persisted  in  saying  that  we  had  come  back  from  Europe  for  no 
other  end  but  to  accomplish  this  one  thing,  and  we  assured  our  British  friends 
that  we  would,  willy-nilly,  stop  this  war.  We  repeated  our  prayers,  and  I 
believe  that  the  very  sincerity  which  was  in  the  tone  of  our  voices,  and  the 
persistence  with  which  we  begged   them  to   listen   to  what  we  had   to  say, 

*  Translated  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
Copyright  1907.  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
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seemed  to  finally  appeal  to  them.  They  at  last  agreed  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  French,  the  American  and  the  Dutch  ministers.  So  it  came 
about  that  a  council  was  called  together,  composed  of  the  ministers  of 
these  different  powers,  as  well  as  the  Admirals  of  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  concensus  of  the  opinion  at  the  council  was  that  they  were  not 
particularly  anxious  to  fight  for  the  sake  of  war,  if  we  young  men  wished  to 
go  home  and  arrange  the  matters,  there  was  nothing  radically  wrong  to  let  us 
try  and  see  what  we  could  do.  We  were  called,  therefore,  to  present  our- 
selves before  the  council.  They  said  to  us  that  they  had  decided  to  provide 
us  with  transportation  to  Choshu,  but  what  they  wished  to  find  out  was  the 
point  of  landing.  It  was  impossible  to  land  us  on  the  coast  of  Choshu,  be- 
cause there  was  danger  of  being  fired  upon.  Opening  a  chart,  we  pointed 
out  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Bungo  called  Himejima.  They  agreed  to 
carry  us  where  we  wished,  and  in  turn  asked  us  how  many  days,  in  our 
judgment,  would  be  necessary  for  the  negotiations  between  the  Choshu  men 
and  us,  in  order  to  secur  a  definite  answer  from  the  clan.  Landing  at  Hime- 
jima, it  was  necessary  for  us  to  take  a  number  of  days  in  order  to  make  our 
way  to  Yamaguchi,  and  then  back  again  to  Himejima.  So  we  told  them 
to  give  us  at  least  two  weeks.  But  they  said  that  they  could  not  wait  more 
than  one  week.  At  last  compromise  was  effected,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
us  that  the  Western  powers  should  give  us  twelve  days  of  grace.  So  we  were 
dispatched  home  by  two  men-of-war,  one  British  and  one  French.  Mr.  Satow 
went  with  us.  As  soon  as  we  reached  Himejima,  we  hired  a  fishing  boat  and 
made  for  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Suwo,  very  close  to  Mitajiri.  But  those 
were  the  days  when,  in  Choshu,  the  anti-foreign  fever  was  at  its  burning 
point.  Throughout  the  clan,  every  one  was  prepared  for  war.  Not  only  men, 
but  women  also,  were  armed  with  spears,  with  their  hair  tied  up  in  a  white 
band.  A  state  of  actual  war  reigned.  As  soon  as  we  landed  in  Choshu,  we 
found  that  we  had  a  serious  disadvantage, — we  had  cut  off  our  top-knots, 
our  hair  was  dressed  after  the  foreign  fashion.  We  had  taken  precaution 
enough  to  purchase  a  kimono,  but  we  had  no  divided  skirt,  neither  had  we 
two  swords.  But  happily,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  an  official  at 
Matajiri,  whose  name  was  Yuga  Heima.  We  hired  a  kag°>  and  made 
straight  for  the  house  of  this  official.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  told  him  in  a 
hasty  manner  and  very  briefly,  that  it  was  imperative  for  us  to  reach 
Yameguchi  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  it  was  also  quite  important  that 
we  should  keep  our  lives  safe  and  sound  till  we  reached  Yamaguchi,  and  we 
explained  to  him  the  reason  why.  This  friend  of  mine,  the  official,  at  once 
agreed  to  do  whatever  he  could.  From  him  we  borrowed  the  divided  skirt 
and  the  over-garment  called  haori,  also  the  two  swords.  Thus  far  it  went 
well,  but  in  order  to  enter  Yamaguchi,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  pass  on 
our  way,  through  the  guarded  barrier.  An  armed  guard  was  posted  there, 
and  every  traveler  had  to  go  through  the  strictest  sort  of  inspection.      And 
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there  was  very  good  reason  for  this  rigorous  watch  stationed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  capital  city  of  Choshu.  At  the  time,  Choshu  was  the  hot-bed  of  the 
anti-foreign  element,  Choshu  was  fighting  against  the  Shogunate,  and  naturally 
Choshu  was  guarding  herself  against  all  spies  who  were  trying  to  smuggle 
themselves  into  the  very  heart  of  the  clan.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  through 
the  guarded  gate  without  a  passport.  From  our  friend  the  official  at  Mitajiri, 
we  secured  a  passport,  and  largely  because  of  it,  we  had  the  fortune  of 
seeing  ourselves  in  the  city  of  Yamaguchi.  The  night  began  to  fall  as  we 
entered  the  city.  We  went  straight  to  a  hotel  and  passed  the  night.  On  the 
morrow  we  presented  ourselves  to  one  of  the  officials  who  was  in  the  con- 
fidence of  our  Lord  of  the  Clan.  His  name  was  Mori;  we  had  known  him 
before.     We  explained  to  him  why  we  came  home.     We  said  to  him ; 

"It  matters  very  little  to  us  whether  we  be  killed  or  not;  that  is  a  trifling 
matter.  What  is  all-important  is  this; — that  we  must  secure  a  personal 
audience  with  our  Lord  of  the  Clan." 

Mr.  Mori  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  us  home.  After  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  surprise,  he  said; 

"Well,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  pleasure  in  thus  seeing  you  home  again. 
I  am  delighted,  moreover,  to  see  you  back  at  this  critical  hour  of  our  country. 
Do  not  worry,  I  shall  see  to  it  that  you  have  a  personal  audience  with  our 
Lord  at  once." 

It  was,  therefore,  in  a  rather  happy  frame  of  mind  that  we  made  our 
way  back  to  our  hotel.  The  very  next  day,  we  were  summoned  before  a 
council  of  the  clan.  In  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  many  prominent  men 
of  the  clan,  we  were  questioned  on  a  thousand  and  one  different  things. 
Spreading  a  map  of  the  world  before  them,  for  four  mortal  hours  we 
tried  our  utmost  to  conjure  up  before  their  vision  as  vividly  as  possible,  the 
actual  conditions  of  European  states;  we  told  them  of  the  things  we  had  seen 
there  with  our  own  eyes,  and  continuously  pointing  to  the  chart  before  us,  we 
tried  to  impress  upon  them  the  precarious  situation  in  which  Choshu  was  plac- 
ing herself.  We  took  pains,  also,  to  explain  to  these  men  that  even  as  we  were 
talking,  there  were  gathered  in  the  Harbor  of  Yokohama,  eighteen  ships 
of  war  of  the  different  powers.  Those  eighteen  ships  were  coming  down  to 
Shimonoseki  that  they  might  bombard  our  territory.  We  tried  to  explain  to 
them  the  construction  of  those  ships;  we  told  them  of  the  number  of  the 
cannons  aboard  them,  their  destructive  power,  the  character  of  the  ammuni- 
tion that  they  had  for  these  cannons,  and  how  well  every  one  of  these  ships 
was  fitted  with  every  conceivable  implement  of  war.  We  pointed  out  to 
them  the  utter  hopelessness  of  this  unequal  struggle.  Plainly,  we  said  to 
them  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  for  Choshu.  Victory  should 
not  be  dreamed  of,  even  for  a  moment.  Moreover,  the  House  of  Mori  (the 
reigning  House  of  Choshu)  was  facing  all  this  struggle  singlehanded.  Op- 
posed to  the  united  fleet  of  great  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  was  only 
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the  might  of  a  single  clan.  We  contended  that  there  was  no  profit  in  this 
struggle.  Rather,  much  rather,  should  we  make  peace  at  once,  and  devote 
the  entire  might  of  the  clan  to  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  House  to  power. 
The  unification  and  centralization  of  the  national  energy  and  forces  and  power 
of  the  entire  Nippon,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  With  united  front,  we  might 
cope  against  the  foreign  powers:  divided,  the  very  thought  of  it  was  impossible. 

At  the  time  when  we  left  Yokohama,  we  were  entrusted  with  a  commu- 
nication from  the  ministers  of  different  powers  addressed  to  our  Lord  Mori. 
We  did  not  know  what  these  communications  contained.  We  could  not 
present  these  letters  without  taking  the  greatest  thought.  Might  it  not  be 
that  these  letters  would  indicate  that  we  were  nothing  but  a  pair  of  messenger 
boys,  employed  by  the  foreigners  to  convey  a  peremptory  and  insulting  demand 
to  our  Lord  Mori?  So  we  decided  to  have  a  firm  grip  on  these  letters, 
Later  we  found  that  there  were  very  remarkable  things  written  in  those 
letters.  For  example;  it  was  said  in  those  letters  that  Choshu  brought  about 
the  confederation  of  eleven  provinces  west  of  the  barrier,  and  without  cause, 
opened  fire  upon  the  flags  of  many  powers  with  which  Nippon  had  already 
concluded  treaties  of  peace  and  amity.  Such  action  proclaimed  the  offender 
as  the  common  enemy  of  the  world.  "It  is  impossible  to  leave  a  public  enemy 
of  this  type  in  peace.  We  have  concluded,  after  a  consultation  among  different 
powers,  to  despatch  our  combined  fleet,  with  the  idea  of  opening  war  upon 
the  public  enemy.  Your  Highness — in  these  communications  our  Lord  Mori 
was  called  Prince,  and  he  was  addressed  by  the  title  of  'Your  Highness' — 
we  are  sending  back  to  Your  Highness  two  young  men  whom  Your  Highness 
has  seen  fit  to  despatch  to  Europe,  in  order  that  they  might  acquire  European 
culture,  and  who  have  returned  home  in  this  critical  hour  of  their  country,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  saving  their  own  country  from  fatal  dangers.  They 
have  communicated  their  intentions  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  different  powers. 
From  the  very  fact  that  we  have  extended  the  courtesy  to  these  young  men 
of  thus  furnishing  them  means  to  return  to  Choshu,  Your  Highness  may  see 
that  it  is  not  the  wishes  of  the  different  powers  of  the  world  to  open  war 
against  Choshu,  simply  for  the  sake  of  war.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Your 
Highness  to  carry  on  this  hostility,  we  are  ready.  We  shall  begin  our  bom- 
bardment; but  as  a  result  of  such  bombardment,  once  it  is  actually  commenced, 
as  when  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  England  entered  Peking,  there 
would  be  no  other  way  of  adjusting  this  matter,  except  by  our  demanding  a 
direct  audience  with  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and  the  opening  of  ports  by 
the  special  rescript,  etc." 

As  I  have  said,  we  did  not  hand  over  these  letters;  we  did  not  know 
what  the  letters  contained,  but  it  is  true  that  we  had  dwelt  more  than  once 
just  on  those  points  covered  by  the  letters.  It  was  a  long  conference.  We 
had  not  the  honor  of  a  personal  interview  with  our  Lord  for  a  very  long  timet 
Seated  there  in  the  great  council  chamber,  we  listened  to  the  discussion  which 
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was  in  all  truth,  very  serious.  Nothing  was  decided  at  once,  in  fact  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  anything  very  quickly.  The  subject  was  too  weighty. 
At  last  we  were  dismissed,  and  gained  our  hotel.  Inoue  was  from  Yama- 
guchi.  As  for  me,  I  came  from  Hagi.  Both  of  us  knew  that  our  lives  were  a 
forfeit.  Perhaps  we  might  be  permitted  to  retain  our  lives  for  three  days, 
perhaps  four,  but  it  was  simply  a  question  of  a  few  days.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  thought  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  for  us  to  have  at  least  the 
one  last  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  bidding  our  parents  good^by;  so  we 
parted,  with  the  intentions  of  paying  our  farewell  visits  to  our  homes. 

In  our  absence,  there  were  no  small  changes  among  the  men  of  Choshu; 
to  mention  a  few  leading  men,  there  was  Takasugi  Shinsaku.  Independent 
of  his  scholarship  and  character,  he  had  a  broad  view  of  things.  It  was,  I 
remember,  about  the  second  year  of  Bunkyu, — the  autumn  of  the  year,  I 
think,  because  that  was  the  same  year  in  which  Kihara  Ryozo  had  committed 
harakiri.  Takasugi  had  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Shanghai  before, 
and  that  visit  enlarged  his  mental  horizon  very  greatly  indeed.  His  outlook 
on  life  and  events  was  no  longer  as  narrow  as  it  had  been,  and  I  believe  it  is 
true,  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  extreme  anti-foreign  doctrine  must 
have  seemed  to  him  exceedingly  unprofitable.  But  of  course,  after  his  re- 
turn from  Edo  (often  erroneously  transliterated  "Yedo"  both  by  foreigners 
and  natives)  to  Choshu,  he  found  that  the  anti-foreign  sentiment  was  firmly 
installed  as  the  despotic  and  powerful  master  over  the  entire  clan  of  Choshu, 
and  for  that  reason  he  was,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  led  deeper  and 
deeper  by  the  anti-foreign  influence.  As  everyone  knows,  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  Choshu,  owing  perhaps  to  the  anti-foreign  propaganda  of 
Yoshida,  (Yoshida  Torajiro  called  Shoin)  was  extremely  hostile  to  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  intercourse,  still  the  anti-foreign  policy  was 
not  the  policy  of  the  Choshu  government  of  the  day.  It  was  wrong  to  charac- 
terize the  entire  clan  as  anti-foreign.  This  was  made  very  plain  by  the 
sayings  of  such  men  as  Nagai  Uta,  and  other  leaders. 

With  all  that,  the  influence  of  men  of  Satsuma  clan  was  telling  upon  the 
public  opinion  of  Choshu.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this.  When  Shim- 
azu  Sabuaro  (Lord  of  Satsuma)  had  made  his  entry  into  Kyoto,  there  were 
a  number  of  able  men  who  accompanied  him.  Saigo  was  not  with  him  at 
that  time,  but  Okubo  was  and  a  number  of  others  also.  As  soon  as  Lord 
Shimazu,  of  Satsuma,  entered  Kyoto,  he  received  a  distinct  mark  of  con- 
fidence from  the  Imperial  Court.  The  Imperial  House  entrusted  its  interests 
into  the  hands  of  this  powerful  Lord.  That  was  natural.  It  did  not  mean 
that  the  Lord  of  Satsuma  was  particularly  singled  out  for  this  purpose,  any 
powerful  lord  entering  Kyoto  would  have  received,  doubtless,  such  a  mark 
of  Imperial  confidence. 

From  Kyoto,  Lord  Shimazu  made  his  way  up  toward  Edo.  Just  at  that 
time  Mori,  Lord  of  Choshu,  happened  to  depart  from  Edo.     It  was  a  mere 
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coincident.  Lord  Mori  took  the  great  highway  called  Kiso  on  his  way  south 
to  Kyoto.  Lord  Shimazu  took  the  historic  highway  called  Tokaido  on  his 
way  north  to  Edo.  Naturally  they  failed  to  meet.  This  caused  a  great 
deal  of  comment.  The  rumor  had  it  that  Lord  Mori,  by  this  manner,  tried  to 
avoid  a  meeting  with  Lord  Shimazu.  There  were  people  who  tried  to  make 
a  political  capital  of  this  innocent  incident.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plan  of 
Lord  Mori  had  been  perfected  long  before  his  departure  from  Edo,  and  it 
had  been  settled  that  he  should  travel  down  the  Kiso  highway.  It  was,  as 
the  luck,  or  ill-luck  would  have  it,  just  at  the  time  when  Nagai  Uta  had 
proved  unsuccessful  in  his  undertakings  of  bringing  together  the  Shogunate  and 
the  Imperial  Court  at  Kyoto,  and  among  the  student  class  there  was  a  great 
talk  of  carrying  out  the  anti-foreign  policy,  independent  of  the  Shogunate. 

This  was  about  the  second  year  of  Bunkyu;  it  was  in  the  spring  I  think. 
At  the  time  Takasugi  was  on  his  way  home  to  Choshu.  He  was  returning  to 
his  clan  because  of  the  death  of  his  comrade,  Kurushima.  Takasugi  was 
bearing  home  a  lock  of  his  friend,  that  he  might  bury  it  in  his  home  clan,  and 
perform  the  funeral  ceremony  there.  I  met  him  somewhere  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Enshu  on  the  Tokaido.  I  stopped  my  kago  and  had  a  rather  long 
talk  with  him,  and  found  that  his  view  was  very  much  changed,  showing  very 
distinctly  the  breadth  of  view  he  had  gained  through  his  trip  to  Shanghai,  and 
through  his  residence  there.  After  his  visit  home,  Tagasugi  went  to  Edo,  and 
as  for  me,  I  made  my  way  home  to  Choshu.  At  Edo  the  anti-foreign  dis- 
cussion was  at  its  height.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  late  Lord  Mori  was 
still  residing  at  Edo.  The  leader  of  the  anti-foreign  element  at  Edo  among 
the  Choshu  men  was  Hisazaka,  and  he  had  a  number  of  followers.  Inoue 
(present  Count  Inoue)  was  one  of  them.  While  I  was  absent  from 
Edo  on  my  visit  home,  the  men  of  Choshu  residing  at  Edo  had  decided  to 
espouse,  in  a  body,  the  cause  of  the  anti-foreign  party.  They  advocated  a 
strong  measure;  from  all  I  could  find  out,  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
fight  the  foreign  warships  at  Yokohama,  and  indeed  they  had  pitched  their 
camp,  by  way  of  outpost,  at  Omori.  That  was  the  beginning  of  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Yamaguchi  affair.  That  also  was  the  beginning  which 
marked  the  rather  violent  period  in  the  life  of  Takasugi.  His  career  began 
to  be  adventurous  in  the  extreme.  Wherever  there  happened  to  be  a  dangerous 
situation,  he  was  sure  to  be  found  at  the  forefront  facing  the  storm.  One 
would  have  said  that  he  took  an  eternal  oath  to  show  that  in  the  broad  Empire 
of  Nippon,  there  never  was  or  could  be  a  single  man  more  daring  than  he. 
From  that  time,  Takasugi  gave  himself  up  also  to  excesses.  Meanwhile  the 
lord  of  the  clan  went  to  Kyoto,  and  in  his  absence  the  Choshu  interests  in  Edo 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  Takasugi  alone.  Takasugi  would  not  go  to  Kyoto. 
Inoue  made  a  special  trip  from  Kyoto  to  Edo,  with  a  personal  letter  from  our 
lord  addressed  to  Takasugi,  commanding  him  to  present  himself  at  Kyoto. 
Inoue  at  the  time  was  one  of  the  personal  attendants  of  our  lord.     At  last 
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Inoue  succeeded  in  briging  Takasugi  to  Kyoto.  It  was  the  spring  of  the 
third  year  of  Bunkyu.  The  anti-foreign  movement  in  Edo  was  waxing  in  its 
strength  every  day.  At  this  time  Kusaka  wrote  and  published  a  book  called 
Kwaidan-joi,  which  was  a  propagandist  tract  on  the  fiery  doctrine  of  "Sweep- 
ing away  the  barbarian"  in  the  guise  of  goblin  tales.  As  soon  as  Takasugi 
reached  Kyoto,  his  friend  asked  him  to  return  home  to  Choshu,  and  there  head 
the  anti-foreign  movement.  Takasugi  did  not  consent  to  this,  and  in  the  fever 
heat  of  discussion,  very  suddenly  he  shaved  his  head  and  turned  a  monk. 
But  his  friends  were  persistent,  and  Takasugi  could  not  escape  them,  in 
spite  of  his  shaven  head.  At  last  one  of  his  frinds,  Hori  Shingoro,  managed 
to  persuade  him  to  go  home  to  Choshu,  in  his  company.  And  these  were  the 
men  who  assured  us  that  they  would  carry  out  this  anti-foreign  movement  under 
the  imperial  edict  which  sanctioned  this  policy,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not 
return  home.     I  went  to  Kyoto  and  stayed  there. 

After  his  return,  Takasugi  organized  and  trained  a  squadron  of  cavalry; 
his  cavalrymen  became  very  powerful.  Before  this,  Takasugi  had  joined  the 
company  of  ronin,  and  for  that  reason  his  father  had  disinherited  him,  but  as 
his  power  increased,  especially  through  the  establishment  of  his  cavalry 
squadron,  there  was  a  talk  on  the  part  of  the  Choshu  clan  of  making  him  an 
officer,  and  in  fact  restored  to  him  the  position  of  the  samurai  of  the  clan, 
giving  him,  I  think,  two  or  three  hundred  ^o^u  (one  koku  equals  about  five 
bushels  of  rice)   annuity.     I  think  he  was  given  the  office  of  Meisufye.* 

Kido  (the  late  Count  Kido)  had  already  been  serving  in  the  same  office. 
I  do  not  recollect  clearly,  but  I  think  through  some  unfortunate  incident,  (I 
think  it  was  Tsuboi  ordering  one  of  the  clansmen  to  commit  harakiri,) 
Takasugi  had  a  quarrel  with  Nakamura  Kuro,  and  in  this  disagreement  be- 
tween Takasugi  and  Nakamura,  Kido  devoted  himself  to  the  delicate  task  of 
bringing  together  the  impatient  and  quarrelsome  elements.  In  after  days  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  Kido  at  the  time  offered  a  good  deal  of  very  frank,  albeit 
sincere,  advices  to  Takasugi.  The  reason  of  it  all  was  this, — true  to  his 
character,  Takasugi  went  ahead  and  did  things  in  his  rough-hewn  fashion, 
and  in  a  number  of  things  Kido  was  afraid  that  his  zeal  carried  him  too  far. 

*Metsuke  is  an  office  given  to  a  samurai  in  the  old  days,  whose  duty  was  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
an  associate  judge  or  jury.  At  the  same  time  it  combined  the  duty  of  an  official  adviser  in 
passing  a  correct  and  adequate  judgement  at  courts,  and  also  in  a  council  chamber.  The  title 
is  composed  of  two  words :  eye,  and  affix-to.  And  promptly  our  foreign  friends  translated 
it  "the  spy".  All  of  us  judge  others  by  ourselves  so  often,  and  this  rendering  of  Metsul^e 
throws  no  particular  luster  on  the  virtuous  sides  of  our  friends.  This  absurd  rendering,  perhaps, 
was  the  reason  of  the  tedious  and  weary  error  on  the  part  of  all  foreign  authors  over  the  story 
of  Mclsuk.e.  The  chief  sinners  in  this  particular  are  such  distinguished  men  as  the  first  Con- 
suI-General  from  the  United  States,  Hon.  Townsend  Harris,  and  the  first  British  Minister, 
Sir  Alcock,  and  a  number  of  others  who  were  in  diplomatic  service.  When,  as  a  compliment, 
and  also  at  a  means  of  denning  the  rank  of  distinguished  foreigners,  the  Shogunate  despatched 
a  Melsulte  as  a  personal  attendant  of  honor,  the  foreign  diplomat  took  him  to  be  an  official 
spy.  With  equal  logic  and  lack  of  humor.  General  Kuroki  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  could  have  looked  upon  General  Miles,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Washington 
government  as  the  chief  of  the  committee  to  see  to  the  reception  of  General  Kuroki,  as  an 
official  spy. 
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In  spite  of  the  kindly  admonitions  of  Kido,  Takasugi,  true  to  his  role  again, 
would  none  of  the  excellent  advices  offered  him.  Of  course,  at  the  time, 
both  Kido  and  Takasugi  looked  upon  Nakamura  as  a  crook.  It  was  not 
long  before  Takasugi,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  impatience,  bolted  from  Choshu 
and  came  up  to  Kyoto.  For  some  reasons  that  I  don't  know  exactly,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  annuity,  and  moreover,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

Meanwhile,  in  Choshu  things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  Kido 
found  himself  very  much  at  variance  with  Nakamura.  Finally,  Kido  also 
left  Choshu  and  came  up  to  Kyoto.  While  these  men  were  gathered  at 
Kyoto,  there  happened  the  now  historic  incident  of  the  visit  of  three  elders 
of  the  Choshu  clan  to  Kyoto.  They  came  up  to  the  capital  city  under  the 
pretext  of  making  a  petition  to  the  Imperial  Court.  They  proclaimed  aloud 
the  innocence  of  their  lord:  they  said  that  the  one  thing  they  wished  was  to 
vindicate  the  stainless  good  name  of  their  master,  and  re-instate  his  prestige 
in  the  Imperial  Court.  This  incident  was  told  in  a  book  later,  which  I  think 
was  written  by  Nakamura  Kuro.  At  that  time,  both  Anato  and  Kido  were 
in  Kyoto.  The  coming  of  the  three  elders  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
radical  Choshu  men  in  Kyoto.  Those  who  had  the  whip-hand,  went  ahead 
and  did  things.  Of  course  Kido  and  Anato  were  conservatives.  They  did 
not  like  rude  and  violent  measures;  they  did  not  wish  to  cause  any  trouble 
in  the  city  of  Kyoto  itself.  But  there  came  amongst  us  one  whose  name 
was  Kijima.  "I  will  boss  the  whole  gang,  and  show  them  a  few  things," — 
was  just  about  the  creed  of  this  man.  His  idea — the  one  all-consuming 
idea — was  to  strike  a  death  blow  to  Aizu  men.  He  and  his  followers  en- 
tered the  temple  called  Tenryuji  in  Saga.  The  three  elders  from  our  clan 
were  stopping  outside  of  the  city  limit  of  Kyoto,  and  they  were  trying  to  carry 
on  their  work  in  Kyoto  through  their  followers  and  sympathizers  within  the 
city.  There  was  no  particular  party  organization  among  these  men,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  sort  of  official  unity  among  the  clansmen  of 
Choshu,  especially  among  our  officials, — i.  e.,  those  who  were  inside  of  Kyoto 
and  the  three  elders  outside  of  the  city. 


THE  NEW  EAST  IN  THE  MAKING. 

ASADA    MASUO. 

THE  IRON  WORKS  IN   NIPPON. 

<flOn  the  3rd  of  February,  1908,  Baron  Nakamura  Yujiro,  Director- 
General  of  the  Imperial  Iron  Works  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  made  the  following  speech  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Imperial  Diet.  fJOne  could  summarize  the  present  condi- 
dition  of  the  Iron  Works  in  Nippon  in  one  word — difficult.  •][ The  art  of 
manufacture  of  steel  is  not  exactly  confined  to  book-learning.      It  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  nice  and  exacting.  It  is  based  on  actual  experiences  through 
years  of  practice.  It  is  most  difficult  to  learn,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to 
teach.  Its  development  took  over  ten  years  in  Europe.  IJIn  our  country, 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Meiji  ( 1901  ),  we  for  the  first  time  established 
our  Iron  Works.  Naturally,  we  are  suffering  at  the  present  time  from  the 
scarcity  of  trained  labor.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  training 
men  to  master  the  art  of  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Our  working- 
men,  happily,  are  comparatively  superior  in  intelligence,  and  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  steel  work  recognize  this  advantage  readily.  The  manu- 
facture of  railway  car  wheels  and  telegraph  wire  is  now  accomplished 
without  difficulty,  but  even  these  are  being  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Railways,  and  to  the  Department  of  Post  and  Telegraph,  to  be  utilized 
and  experimented  upon.  As  for  the  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  in  our  country,  it  is  nil.  On  the  contrary,  our  Iron  Works  are 
carried  on  largely  at  a  loss.  Our  Iron  Works  were  established  essen- 
tially to  bring  about  the  independence  of  the  Imperial  country  in  the 
manufacture  of  arms.  The  commercial  profit  in  connection  with  it  was 
not  its  aim.  For  example:  in  the  manufacture  of  a  single  war  vessel, 
it  is  necessary  to  manufacture  in  small  quantities  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ferent articles  that  would  enter  into  its  construction.  Even  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  warship  of  three  or  four  thousand  tons,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  several  hundred  kinds  of  rolls.  All  would  be  different  if  we  could 
command  a  large  number  of  iron  works  and  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  great  number  of  warships.  Then  we  can  speak  of  profit.  But  as  at 
the  present,  when  we  are  building  one  or  two  warships  at  a  time,  it  is  not 
economical.  The  raw  material  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  such 
vessels  counts  a  great  deal,  also.  For  example,  coal,  and  then  too,  the 
transportation  work  at  home  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  iron 
cheaply.  As  for  the  working  men,  their  wages  are  constantly  increasing, 
while  there  is  no  profit  accruing  on  the  other  hand;  this  increase  of  price 
in  raw  materials  and  in  wages  of  working  men,  makes  our  enterprise 
exceedingly  non-profitable.  In  Germany  and  in  America  there  are  a 
great  number  of  iron  works,  and  they  manufacture  in  such  large  quantities 
and  on  such  a  large  scale  that  they  can  very  well  afford  to  export  their 
wares  at  a  very  cheap  price,  and  compete  with  others  who  are  not  happy 
enough  to  command  their  facilities.  It  is  idle  for  any  of  us  to  think  of 
attempting  to  compete  with  the  product  of  these  German  and  American 
iron  works.  Especially  the  iron  works  of  America  are  worked  on  such 
large  scale,  that  while  the  wages  of  their  working  men  are  exceedingly 
high,  the  actual  manufacturing  cost  distributed  over  their  large  output 
makes  it  exceedingly  low  when  it  is  put  on  the  market.  Entirely  the 
opposite  conditions  prevail  with  us.  This  explains  the  loss  at  which 
we  have  been  working  every  year.      C]IIn  the  matter  of  structural  iron, 
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everyone  knows  that  even  the  building  of  a  single  structure  requires  a 
great  variety  of  articles.  Now  the  present  condition  of  our  Iron  Works 
is  not  at  all  highly  specialized.  It  does  not  divide  up  the  manufacture 
of  different  articles  to  many  different  departments,  each  of  which  would 
specialize  on  one  or  two  articles.  The  lack  of  highly  specialized  facility 
makes  for  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  production.  Our  working  mea 
are  becoming  more  and  more  experienced,  and  especially  in  the  manage- 
ment of  blast  furnaces,  they  have  made  a  considerable  progress.  But  in 
other  departments  of  the  Imperial  Iron  Works,  they  have  yet  to  learn  a 
great  deal  before  they  could  lay  claim  to  a  comparative  perfection  in 
their  work.  From  the  past  experiences,  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  it 
takes  about  three  to  five  years  after  a  thorough  installment  of  different 
types  of  machinery,  to  train  in  the  working  men  to  handle  them  well. 
As  for  the  furnace  work,  since  its  completion  we  are  producing  at  the 
rate  of  about  450  tons  of  gun  metal  per  day.  We  use  this  for  the 
manufacture  of  different  steel  articles,  and  which  would  give  us  the 
annual  output  of  about  1  30,000  tons  in  steel.  But  looking  upon  this 
result  from  the  standpoint  of  the  demand  made  upon  iron  and  steel 
articles  in  our  country  at  the  present  time,  it  is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
flit  matters  really  little  how  the  skill  of  our  working  men  advance.  As 
long  as  we  are  compelled  to  use  coal  which  is  so  high  priced,  it  is  im- 
possible to  compete  with  the  foreign  articles.  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
condition  that  would  give  us  any  profit  whatever,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
await  the  coming  of  1910,  when  the  customs  tariff  of  the  present  time 
will  expire  by  limitation,  and  at  which  time  we  may  be  able  to  impose 
proper  duties  on  foreign  articles,  and  thus  create  a  domestic  market  for 
domestic  manufacture.  flFrom  the  economic  standpoint,  unless  the  price 
of  coal  become  low,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  profit  in  connection  with 
our  iron  works.  In  order  to  manufacture  one  ton  of  iron,  it  takes  four  to 
five  tons  of  coal  at  the  present  time.  The  lowering  of  the  prices  of  coal 
is  the  one  thing  for  which  all  the  manufacturing  industry  prays  most 
earnestly.  In  England  they  use  0.9  of  coke  for  the  manufacture  of 
every  ton  of  iron.  In  Nippon  they  use  1.2  ton  of  coke.  The  Imperial 
Iron  Works  owns  a  coal  mine  of  its  own,  but  its  output  can  not  be  used 
•by  itself  to  advantage.  It  must  be  mixed  with  Miike  and  Takashima  coal 
before  it  is  fit  for  use.  flln  America  the  price  per  ton  of  rail  is  $28,  but 
the  rails  for  the  Seoul-Fusan  Railway  were  bought  at  a  few  cents  over  54 
yen,  ($27.)  which  was  exceedingly  cheap.  Unless  our  Iron  Works  be  in 
position  to  sell  at  cheaper  price  than  this,  we  cannot  expect  to  command  the 
market — that  is  impossible.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  till  at  least 
after  1910.  The  relation  of  coal  with  the  iron  works  is  important,  and 
it  is  imperative  for  our  iron  works  to  come  into  possession  of  coal  mines. 
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and  in  the  future  this  will  be  kept  in  mind,  and  we  shall  try  to  secure 
coal  at  less  than  4  yen  per  ton,  but  this  remains  as  a  mere  hope  at  the 
present  time. 

CHINESE  STUDENTS   IN   NIPPON. 

•JA  year  ago,  the  Chinese  students  in  Tokyo  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world  by  their  rapid  increase.  Before  the  Russo-Nippon  War  we 
had  in  the  schools  of  Tokyo  some  ten,  possibly  twenty  of  them — so  small 
was  their  number  that  nobody  took  the  trouble  of  counting  them.  In 
the  year  of  grace  1 906,  that  is  about  one  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  we  had  about  ten  thousand.  Once  more  they  are  attracting  atten- 
tion, and  this  time  by  their  decrease,  quite  as  sudden  and  marked  as 
their  increase  was  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Take  for  example  the  case  ot 
Kwobun  Gakuin;  in  1906  it  had  over  twenty-two  hundred  Chinese  stu- 
dents; today  it  has  the  attendance  of  about  seven  hundred  twenty  or 
seven  hundred  thirty.  The  Waseda  University  had  in  January,  1907, 
eight  hundred  sixty  Chinese  students.  At  present  the  number  has  fallen 
off  to  four  hundred  and  forty-four.  In  Meiji  Daigaku,  there  were  nine 
hundred  and  seven  Chinese  students  in  July,  1906;  today  they  have  only 
three  hundred  seventeen.  At  Toyo  Daigaku  they  had  about  six  hundred 
Chinese  students  toward  the  close  of  1906  and  beginning  of  1907,  but 
after  graduating  about  four  hundred  of  them  in  February,  1907,  they 
had  no  new  registrations  from  China,  and  after  the  graduation  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Chinese  students  in  December,  1907,  there  were 
so  few  Chinese  students  that  the  school  had  to  close  up  the  special  depart- 
ment made  for  the  Chinese,  and  at  present  only  a  few  Chinese  who  are 
left,  attend  the  post-graduate  department  with  the  Nippon  students. 
<JThe  chief  reason  of  this  decrease  is  perhaps  the  Pekin  decree  which 
was  promulgated  in  February,  1907.  The  government  of  China  refused 
to  recognize  the  Chinese  students  who  had  taken  a  short  course  of  study 
abroad,  and  the  fever  of  studying  in  Nippon,  the  chief  attraction  of  which 
was  rather  a  trip  abroad  than  a  serious  study,  has  suddenly  died  down. 
The  Government  of  China,  on  the  other  hand,  found  these  students  who 
returned  from  Nippon,  useless.  In  some  cases  they  were  worse  than  use- 
less. They  created  an  element  of  violent  reformers  which  attacked  the 
government  with  extreme  violence  of  language  wherever  they  enjoyed 
freedom.  ^[Another  reason  is  that  throughout  China  there  seems  to  be  a 
bitter  anti-Nippon  feeling.  It  is  on  its  ascendency.  Still  there  is  another 
reason,  and  that  is  a  number  of  American  institutions,  such  as  Yale  Uni- 
versity, are  inviting  Chinese  students,  extending  to  them  the  special  cour- 
tesy of  taking  them  without  fees.  Moreover  the  Chinese  students  who 
enjoy  sufficient  governmental  or  private  means  to  pursue  serious  course  of 
study  abroad  go  either  to  America  or  to  Germany. 
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FORMOSA  AND  HER  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

flThe  new  works  contemplated  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  forty-first  of 
Meiji,  1908,  includes  a  number  of  new  undertakings  such  as  Chosui 
Irrigation  Works,  Takao  Harbor  Works,  and  Daito  Railway  construc- 
tion, in  all  calling  for  40,000,000  yen.  The  amount  is  to  be  raised  by 
issuing  government  bonds  therefor,  and  the  matter  will  be  presented  be- 
fore the  Imperial  Diet  in  a  near  future.  This  would  give  an  added  in- 
terest to  the  following  digest  of  the.  interview  which  Mr.  Ihoi,  Chief  of 
Administration  Bureau,  is  reported  to  have  given  on  Formosan  affairs; 
flFirst,  The  area  of  Formosa  under  cultivation  amounts  to  about  600,- 
000  cho  (1  cho  is  about  two  and  one-half  acres).  About  fifty  per  cent 
of  this  area,  namely — about  300,000  cho,  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  rice.  The  island  is  by  nature  very  fertile,  climate  good,  and  it  en- 
ables the  farmers  to  reap  twice  every  year.  But  the  one  trouble  has 
always  been  the  lack  of  water,  and  irrigation  was  the  matter  that  called 
for  serious  and  instant  attention.  Because  of  the  lack  of  water,  the 
waste  territory  which  would  have  produced  abundant  rice  harvest,  was 
left  practically  untouched,  and  the  portion  that  is  yielding  the  double 
crop  every  year  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  devoted  to  the  rice  culti- 
vation, in  other  words,  about  200,000  cho,  and  the  remaining  100,000 
cho  is  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  about  one  crop  a  year.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  yield  will  increase  with  suitable  and  abundant  ir- 
rigation. At  the  present  time,  the  amount  of  the  rice  harvest  of  the 
entire  island  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  koku  ( I  koku  is  about  five 
bushels),  and  with  sufficient  irrigation  the  portion  that  is  now  yielding 
one  crop  a  year  will  join  the  area  of  double  crops,  which  would  see  a 
natural  yield  from  six  million  to  double  the  amount  of  the  present  yield, 
namely — 800,000,000  koku.  flAs  everyone  knows,  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  island,  that  portion  facing  the  Asian  contiennt,  rivers 
flow  almost  in  parallel  courses,  and  they  find  their  fountain  in  a  mountain 
range,  in  which  there  are  many  suitable  locations  for  reservoirs.  With  a 
reservoir  thus  situated  in  the  mountain  district  from  which  the  rivers 
spring,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  irrigate  the  entire  western  portion  of 
the  island,  which  would  doubtless  turn  into  a  very  fertile  field  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  When  Baron  Goto  was  in  office,  he  dispatched  a 
number  of  engineers  to  investigate  the  irrigation  question  in  this  section 
of  the  island  very  carefully,  and  as  a  result  we  have  found  that  the  dis- 
trict stretching  from  Takao  to  Daihoku,  would  require  about  fourteen 
reservoirs,  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  30,000,000  yen  altogether. 
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OF  BOOKS  ON  THE  FAR  EAST. 

BY   ADACHI    KINNOSUKE. 


Among  the  prophets  there  are  many  who  are  learned.  But  they  who 
can  tell  a  story,  especially  of  so  great  a  thing  as  the  re-birth  of  China,  in  a 
sugar-coated  and  palatable  guise,  so  that  the  common  people  may  read  them 
with  pleasure,  are  rarer  than  dawn  stars  or  real  money  in  a  young  man's 
pocket.  The  English  speaking  public  which  has  been  following  the  writings 
of  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  need  not  be  told  that  he  is  a  rare  and  gracious 
exception.  In  his  jerky,  fragmental,  half  smiling,  and  withal  serious  way, 
he  gives  us  a  tremendous  amount  of  information  on  great  and  living  facts  of 
the  China  that  is  being  born  again.  As  if  he  were  a  vegetable  vender,  bom- 
barding his  customer  with  a  basketful  of  many  and  singular  yields  of  the 
fertile  fields  he  cultivates,  the  valuable  collection  of  data  comes  to  us  in  a 
somewhat  bewildering  fashion;  withal  it  comes  to  us  in  a  modest  garb, — 
between  two  red  covers  which  the  publisher  might  have  put  to  fifty  cent 
books,  and  with  profit.  The  range  of  the  subjects  that  the  little  book  of 
Mr.  Smith's  covers,  is  amazing.  It  opens  with  a  modest  topic  of  "the 
Occident  and  the  Orient,"  followed  by  no  more  stupendous  text  for 
a  prophet  to  preach  from  than  "the  New  America."  You  lose  your  breath 
and  nerve  in  your  frantic  effort  to  follow  the  author  over  these  vast  fields. 
After  that,  you  wake  and  find  with  dismay  that  you  have  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing only  twenty-eight  pages  of  this  new  book  of  his.  "Old  China"  is  the 
next  topic.  "The  Brass  Dish  and  the  Iron  Brush"  stands  out  on  the  table 
of  contents  as  if  it  were  taking  unto  itself  more  than  its  share  of  dignity; 
standing  as  it  does,  sandwiched  between  so  serious  neighbors  as  "a  Great 
Race,"  and  "the  New  Far  East  and  the  New  China,"  but  you  need  not  be 
frightened  by  it.  If  a  little  homely  on  the  part  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar 
and  prophet  as  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  it  gives  you  a  promise  of  the  genial  feast  of 
sparkling  wit.  The  book  closes  with  "America's  Opportunities  and  Respon- 
sibilities in  China." 

In  this  small  volume  Dr.  Smith  has  not  written  a  book  of  Isaiah  for  the 
Chinese,  its  is  true;  but  this  book  is  not  meant  for  the  Chinese.  It  is  meant 
for  the  English  speaking  peoples.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  its 
pages  are  exceedingly  wholesome  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader.  It  may  be 
surprising,  but  it  is  true,  that  in  speaking  of  China  he  throws  a  searching 
light,  almost  uncomfortable,  on  some  of  the  noble  traits  of  his  own  country- 
men. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult   for  anyone  but  a  scientist  to  explain,   or  to 
understand  when  it  is  explained,  what  constitutes  a  "race."      But  neither 
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the  scientist  nor  anyone  else  has  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"race"  is  equipped  with  a  race-prejudice  probably  not  matched,  cer- 
tainly not  excelled,  anywhere.  There  is  in  our  minds  no  question  that 
WE  are  the  "heirs  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,"  the 
last  and  finest  product  of  age-long  evolution,  and  in  a  word  the  World's 
Last  Hope.     After  Us,  the  deluge! 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  country  which  began  its  career  with 
the  dramatic  production  of  a  document  like  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  announces  to  mankind  that  "We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,"  should,  after 
attaining  such  confidence  in  the  abstract  proposition  (however  inter- 
preted), find  so  much  difficulty  in  acting  upon  it  in  the  concrete.  While 
it  is  a  superseded  after-dinner  pleasantry  that  our  remote  forebears  "first 
fell  upon  their  knees  and  then  fell  upon  the  aborigines,"  it  is  much  more 
than  an  epigram  to  say,  in  the  phrase  of  Helen  Hunt,  that  the  record 
of  our  treatment  of  the  North  American  Indians  extends  far  beyond 
"A  Century  of  Dishonour"  down  to  the  latest  scientific  theft  of  "Reser- 
vations." Our  admirable  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  and  other  agencies 
have  done  their  best,  and  a  very  efficient  best  it  has  been,  to  introduce 
saner  and  righteous  methods;  but  the  disgrace  of  the  past  is  indelible. 
Our  dealings  with  the  black  man  are  even  worse  than  those  with  the 
red  man,  and  the  ensuing  evils  constitute  the  gravest  danger  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Republic. 

At  the  root  there  has  always  been  a  more  or  less  prevalent  contempt 
for  the  "red-skins,"  epitomized  in  the  venerable  dictum  that  "the  only 
good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian."  There  is  a  well-nigh  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  pronounce  the  race  name  of  the  negro  with  the  letter  "g" 
doubled,  and  to  couple  with  it  an  epithet  implying  that  the  individual 
spoken  of  has  been  judicially  condemned.  The  same  point  of  view  is 
that  from  which  all  other  "inferior  races"  are  too  often  contemplated. 
Natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  compendiously  named  "dagoes;"  a 
Japanese  is  styled  "a  Jap"  (an  expression  which  they  very  properly 
resent)  ;  while  the  Chinese  is,  as  it  were,  ex-officio  "John,"  coupled 
with  "Chinaman"  (a  deprecatory  patronymic  for  which  there  is  no 
analogy  and  no  necessity),  or  with  delicate  irony  he  is  mentioned  as 
"a  Chink."  In  each  of  these  cases,  words  are  real  things  embodying 
a  lofty  indifference,  not  to  say  an  insolent  contempt. 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  dis- 
tant and  unfamiliar  localities  as  "out  there,"  as  if  they  were  simply 
points  in  the  interstellar  spaces  destitute  of  lines  of  latitude  or  longi- 
tude by  which  they  might  be  defined.  We  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  master  the  speech  of  other  nations  (contenting  ourselves  with  char- 
acterizing each  in  turn  as  "a  lingo"),   and  if  foreigners  cannot  speak 
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English,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  them  criticised  as  intellectual  bank- 
rupts. "I  asked  that  Russian,"  said  a  well-bred  American  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  "when  the  bridge  would  be  open,  but  the  fool 
couldn't  talk  English."  Is  it  not  wise  to  recall  the  reply  of  a  Con- 
stantinople dragoman,  stung  by  a  similar  comment  made  for  similar 
cause?  "You  spik  Turkish?"  "No."  "You  spik  Greek?"  "No." 
"You  spik  Arabic?"  "No."  "You  spik  Italian?"  "No."  "You 
spik  Spanish?"  "No."  "You  spik  French?"  "No."  "No,  no, 
no,  I  don't  speak  any  of  them."  "Well,  s'pose  I  fool,  you  six  timei 
fooir 

THE  KOREA  OF  TO-DAY.* 

Here  is  a  work  of  which  there  can  be  but  one  heartless  critic — its  own 
author.  Had  he  hung  his  aspirations  on  very  high  stars,  he  might  frown 
down  upon  this  admirable  book  before  us.  But  what  impolite  people  (espe- 
cially among  the  natives  of  Nippon),  what  ungrateful  men  (and  gratitude 
has  always  been  counted  among  the  choicest  of  virtues  in  Nippon),  can  sit 
in  bitter  judgment  over  so  scholarly  a  labor  of  love  as  "In  Korea  With  Mar- 
quis Ito"?  Remarkable,  it  certainly  is — If  the  reader  would  know  how 
striking  the  work  is,  contemplate  to  the  full  this  simple  fact: — Here,  before 
us,  is  a  book  on  Korea  which  is  authentic.  Surely  there  could  be  no  greater 
curiosity.  A  truthful  book  on  Korea  cannot  come  from  the  Koreans — of 
the  present  generation.  To  tell  the  turth,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  one 
impossible  thing  for  the  Korean;  it  is,  as  the  orthodox  Koreans  will  tell  you, 
more  than  the  every-day  Korean  gods  can  do.  The  Koreans  abhor  the  truth, 
neither  do  they  lie, — like  Provencals  they  simply  revel  in  the  sheer  luxury  of 
tropic  imagination.  What  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting,  as  far  as  the  English 
speaking  readers  are  concerned,  is  that  a  number  of  people — students,  trav- 
elers, critics, — from  the  civilized  West,  among  whom,  by  the  bye,  are  not  a 
few  of  missionaries — are  finding  it  no  easy  matter  to  tell  the  truth  of  the 
Korea  of  to-day.  Witness  for  instance,  the  shining  example,  one  Homer 
B.  Hulbert,  a  shrewd  gentleman  withal,  (in  that  it  is  reported  that  he  got 
away  with  not  the  smallest  portion  of  innocent  200,000  yen  of  the  confiding 
Korean  monarch,)  and  pious  to  boot,  in  that  after  taking  the  money,  he 
worked  his  imagination  to  such  a  lofty  pinnacle  that,  by  the  time  he  landed  in 
New  York,  he  succeeded  completely  in  persuading  himself  to  be  the  prophet- 
knight,  bathed  with  all  the  resplendent,  white  glories  of  the  advocate  and 
defender  of  the  defenseless  and  the  abused,  and  preached  righteousness  ample 
enough, — if  his  own  dear  friends,  the  Koreans,  would  translate  it  into 
action, — to  bring  about  one  great  miracle  in  a  certain  Heaven-forsaken  corner 
of  the  Far  East. 

*  "In  Korea  with  Marquis  Ito"--By  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  LL.  D. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
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Of  quite  another  complexion  and  profession,  is  the  book  of  Prof.  Ladd. 
Its  preface  bears  the  date  of  September,  1907.  The  critical  study  of  situa- 
tions in  this  book  by  Prof.  Ladd  is  brought  down  through  the  summer  of 
1907.  It  is  therefore,  by  great  odds,  the  most  recent  presentation  of  men, 
events  and  things  Korean.  As  an  acute  observer  and  student,  especially  in 
his  own  field,  all  the  world  knows  the  reputation  of  Prof.  Ladd.  Prof.  Ladd, 
many  years  ago,  graced  us  at  the  Imperial  University  with  his  instructive 
presence.  He  has  lived  with  us  in  the  East;  none  of  your  "doing-the-Asian- 
continent-in-three-months"  guests  of  ours,  therefore,  who,  as  soon  as  he  lands 
on  the  Christian  side  of  the  Pacific,  manages  to  hatch  himself  forth  into  a 
full  fledged  authority  on  all  things,  far  eastern.  That  is  not  all.  At  the 
command  of  Prof.  Ladd  were  placed  facilities  for  examination  and  data  such 
as  no  other — absolutely  no  other  foreign  traveler,  newspaper  men  or  scholars 
have  enjoyed  in  the  study  of  the  Korea  under  Nippon  administration. 

Prof.  Ladd  gives  us  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  a  book  of  over 
470  pages.  He  divides  his  work  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  he  gives 
us  the  personal  narrative  (and  let  them  take  heart,  they  who  are  wont  to 
abandon  themselves  in  literary  dismay,  they  who  have  followed  Prof.  Ladd 
in  his  learned  works,  for  these  pages  are  as  far  from  academic  dryness  as 
Korea  is  from  the  classic  schoolrooms  of  Yale,)  of  his  tour  of  investigation 
through  the  different  parts  of  Korea,  especially  in  Seoul,  Ping-yang  and 
Chemulpo.  In  the  second  portion,  the  readers  are  treated  to  the  first  sane 
attempt  (by  no  means  exhaustive,  to  be  sure)  at  the  historic  analysis  and  study 
of  the  Korean  problem.  Many  things  that  are  black  as  night  as  yet  to  the 
West,  are  made  plain.  Here  the  character  of  the  Korean  King  and  the 
character  of  his  people,  are  reviewed  in  no  poetic  gloaming  of  the  far-eastern 
twilight.  And  here  it  is,  the  character  sketch  of  the  Korean  Emperor — 
a  sort  of  a  joint  work  with  another  authority,  for  Prof.  Ladd  seems  to  hesi- 
tate to  be  unnecessarily  severe,  and  explains  his  description  by  quoting  from 
another: 

"To  quote  the  description  of  this  period  by  a  distinguished  foreigner,  long 
in  the  Korean  service:  'Nothing  in  this  country  is  safe  from  the  horde  which 
surrounds  His  Majesty  and  seemingly  has  his  confidence.  Public  office  is 
bought  and  sold  without  even  the  pretense  of  concealment.  Officials  share 
with  the  palace  the  plunder  which  they  extort  from  the  people.  So  and  So 
(naming  a  prominent  Korean  official)  is  said  to  owe  his  influence  there  largely 
to  the  fact  that  out  of  every  ten  thousand  pen  which  he  collects,  he  surrenders 
seven  thousand  to  the  Emperor,  retaining  only  three  for  himself.  With  his 
colleagues,  it  is  usually  the  other  way  about.'  According  to  the  same  author- 
ity, many  kinds  of  property  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  state,  were  now  being  appropriated  to  the  Emperor's  use,  or  to  that  of 
his   favorites,  without  any  pretext,   under  the  rule  that  'might  makes  right.' 
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Torturing,  strangling,  and  decapitation  were  no  infrequent  methods  of  accom- 
plishing the  imperial  will;  though  it  should  be  said  that  these  favors  were 
somewhat  impartially  distributed.  Sometimes  it  was  the  secret  strangling  in 
prison  of  such  patriots  as  An  Kyun-su  and  Kwan  Yung-chin,  on  the  night 
of  May  27,  1900 — than  which,  it  has  truly  been  said,  'no  more  dastardly 
crime  ever  stained  the  annals  of  any  government.'  Sometimes  it  was  the  tortur- 
ing and  execution  of  such  unspeakable  rascals  as  the  ex-court-favorites, 
Kim  Yung-chun  (1901).  Yi  Yong-ik,  and  Yi  Keun-tak  (1902).  In  a 
word,  the  period  of  "independence,"  to  which  the  Emperor  has  been  lately 
imploring  his  own  subjects  and  the  civilized  world  to  restore  him,  was  the 
period  in  which  he  took  what,  and  gave  away  what,  and  did  what  he  chose, 
under  the  basest  influences,  for  the  most  worthless  or  mischievous  ends,  with- 
out law  or  pretence  of  justice  or  goodness  of  heart,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  and 
essential  ruin  of  the  nation." 

He  deals  also  in  Korean  finance.  The  best  one  could  say  of  it  is  that 
finance  is  not  a  much  brighter  theme  than  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Korea 
himself.  The  chapter  he  devotes  to  missions  and  missionaries  is  of  special 
interest.  Prof.  Ladd  was  once  in  the  ministry  himself.  He  writes  from  the 
standpoint  of  not  only  a  professing  Christian  but  a  worker  in  the  faith,  and 
you  can  find  this  on  page  398: 

"Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  truthfully  claimed  that  none  of  the  mission- 
aries have  ever  meddled  in  politics  with  a  view  to  injure  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  Korea.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  American  missionary  who,  after  one  of 
his  colleagues  upon  the  mission  field,  while  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the 
Korean  Emperor,  had  refused  to  send  a  secret  telegram  asking  for  interfer- 
ence from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  did  send  such  a  telegram;  and 
when  sternly  rebuked  by  the  diplomatic  representative  of  his  own  nation  for 
conduct  so  unbecoming  to  his  profession,  he  replied  with  an  assertion  of  the 
right  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  all  such  matters.  Others  have,  from  time  to 
time,  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  by  the  more  wily  Korean,  whether 
un-Christian  official  or  Christian  convert,  so  as  to  involve  themselves  in  implied 
complicity  with  political  intrigues." 

Chapter  1  1 ,  bearing  the  title  of  "The  Compact,"  is  a  document  in  which 
all  the  historians  of  the  future  should  find  a  mine  of  pure  gold.  Here  is 
given  a  story  of  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  event  which  has  passed  into  the 
Korean  history  under  the  name  of  the  Convention  of  November,  1905.  It  is 
not  only  dramatically  told,  but  the  accuracy  of  this  account  cannot  be  gain- 
said by  anyone. 

Once,  after  many  a  toilsome  day  over  what  was  the  most  voluminous 
work  if  not  the  greatest  in  literary  worth,  Alphonse  Daudet  presented  a  copy 
of  "Jack"  to  his  friend,  Gustav  Flaubert.  Flaubert  said  to  Daudet:  "There 
is  too  much  paper  about  it,  my  boy."  An  intimate  friend  of  Prof.  Ladd  may 
perhaps  venture  a  remark  in  a  very  much  more  polite  form,  but  still  of  a 
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similar  significance.  But  paper  is  cheap,  and  an  authoritative  work  on  so 
tangled  an  affair  as  the  Korea  of  to-day  is  at  a  premium,  and  ungrateful 
indeed  will  be  the  critic  who  tries  to  plume  an  excuse  for  his  profession  with 
so  frivolous  an  objection  to  a  work  of  so  apparent  and  abiding  worth.  The 
English  speaking  public  should  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  this 
work.  Through  Prof.  Ladd's  efforts  it  is  now  able  to  know  something  that 
is  worth  while  knowing  about  the  Korea  of  to-day.  Nippon  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated much  more  seriously  than  the  American  public.  In  Prof.  Ladd 
and  his  work,  she  has  the  pleasure  of  finding  one  sane  voice  telling  the  story 
of  her  very  difficult  work  in  Korea.  Korea,  more  than  the  American  reading 
public  and  Nippon  herself,  should  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of 
Prof.  Ladd's  book.  It  is  through  a  work  like  that  that  Korea  may  yet  be 
persuaded  to  refrain  from  the  folly  of  hysteria,  which  is  so  very  much  out 
of  date  in  these  our  practical  days.  In  short,  in  "In  Korea  With  Marquis 
Ito"  we  find  the  one  authority  on  the  Korea  of  to-day,  which  speaks  almost 
ex  cathedra. 
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Undoubtedly  the  most  important  work  on  Korea  and  Japan,  as  far  as  their  present  relations  are 
concerned,  that  has  been  brought  out.  Professor  Ladd  had,  through  his  relations  with  Marquis  Ito, 
very  exceptional  facilities  for  personal  observation  in  Korea,  and  unprecedented  opportunities  for 
obtaining  inside  information  and  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of  Japan 

and  her  present  intentions.  Much  hitherto  unpublished 
material  was  placed  in  his  hands  enabling  him  to  estab- 
lish beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  truth  about  certain 
matters  which  he  discusses  in  his  book.  The  book  is 
partly  the  account  of  personal  experience  described  in 
a  readable  and  interesting  way,  and  in  part  a  serious  first 
hand  discussion  of  a  weighty  political  problem,  and  it  is 
consequently  of  interest  both  to  those  who  want  merely 
a  surface  picture  of  conditions  and  to  those  who  want  to 
study  the  problem  seriously.  No  one  can,  in  the  future, 
write  history  of  these  events  or  discuss  them  with  author- 
ity, without  making  himself  familiar  with  the  views  and 
conclusions  of  Prof,  Ladd  in  this  book. 


'  Written  with  great  care.    It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
forming books  on  the  East  that  has  yet  been  published. 
—  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  ex-King  and  present  King  of  Korza 


'It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest" 

—  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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Illustrated)    $2.50 

Awakening  of  China,  By  Prof.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  For  Over 
Twenty  Years  President  of  the  Peking  University, 
(Profusely   Illustrated)    $3.80 

Pacific  Era,  for  One  Year $3.00 

$9.30 

Our  Special  Combination  offer $8.60 

Professor  Ladd  was  in  Nippon  in  1906-7,  thence  he  went  to  Korea  as  a 
guest  of  Prince  Ito,  at  his  special  invitation.  He  commanded  a  facility  in 
examining  into  the  conditions  such  as  no  other  foreigner  has  enjoyed.  He 
brings  down  the  investigations  of  the  Nippon  and  Korean  affairs  through  the 
summer  and  almost  down  to  the  autumn  of  1907.  Altogether  it  is  the  one 
authoritative  statement,  and  the  most  recent,  of  the  conditions  in  the  East 

As  for  Professor  Martin,  all  the  world  knows  that  he  is  the  oldest 
foreign  resident  in  China  to-day,  and  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
topics  he  writes. 
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